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ANOTHER  VOLUME. 

The  commencement  of  another  volume,  like  the  opening  of  another 
year,  calls  for  solemn  reflection.  Reminiscences  of  the  past,  and 
anticipations  of  the  future,  crowd  upon  the  mind.  Upon  this  occasion, 
our  volume  opens  during  a  season  of  peculiar  gloom  and  sadness. 
The  shadow  of  1862  fidls  upon  its  successor.  Whether  we  look 
abroad  or  at  home,  without  the  pale  of  the  Church  or  within,  there  is 
cause  of  anxiety  and  depression.  The  year  now  closed  has  been  an 
eventful  one  to  the  world,  and  an  afflictive  one  to  ova  own  beloved 
country.  To  us,  as  a  Church,  it  has  not  been  without  its  trials  and 
sorrows,  through  the  affliction  of  revered  fathers  and  brethren. 

From  the  American  continent  the  waves  of  national  anguish  have 
been  ever  and  anon  breaking  upon  our  shores,  and,  but  for  ^e  clamour 
of  politicians  and  selfish  traders,  the  response  of  sympathy  would  have 
cheered  the  friends  of  freedom  in  the  field  of  strife.  Never  has  there 
]>een  such  a  year  upon  the  American  continent — never  such  complete 
disaster  to  our  trade  and  commerce.  The  very  seasons  seem  as  if 
harmonising  with  the  social  distress  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
While  in  some  countries  the  former  and  latter  rain  has  been  withheld, 
in  others  the  almost  incessant  outpouring  of  "Gk>d'8  fiiU  flood"  has 
lieen  equally  destructive.  The  cold  of  winter  has  been  transferred  to 
summer,  while  the  early  frost  has  overtaken  the  ingathering  of  autumn. 
In  several  places  the  sea  has  re-asserted  its  claim  to  its  primary  bound- 
ary; while  the  toil  of  years,  and  the  elements  of  wealth,  have  vanished 
before  the  sweeping  deluge.  The  year  now  gone  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fall  of  habitations,  and  the  collision  of  railway 
trains,  never  before  experienced  to  such  a  destructive  extent.  Besides 
the  multitude  of  victims  killed  or  wounded  by  such  catastrophes,  mur- 
ders, and  acts  of  violence  against  life  and  property,  have  been,  in  number 
and  atrocity,  both  alarming  and  appalling.  In  the  midst  of  comparative 
abundance,  destitution,  bordering  on  famine,  is  rapidly  casting  its  gloomy 
shadow  over  the  general  community. 

When  we  look  abroad  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  we  see  them  visited 
with  similar  calamities.     The  channels  of  sustenance  are  being  broken 
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up,  and  social  disorganization  is  flowing  in  the  wake  of  commercial  dis- 
aster. They  are  afflicted,  moreover,  with  political  intrigaes,  and  the 
conflict  of  hidden  principles  which  may,  at  any  moment,  not  only 
intensify  present  trials,  bat  enkindle  once  more  the  warlike  passions 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  ex-king  of  Naples  is  still  hovering, 
like  an  evil  spirit,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sardinia.  Garibaldi  has,  for  the 
time  being,  been  cast  into  the  shade;  but  he  still  lives,  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  is  cheered  by  his  presence.  The  waves  of  revolution  have 
broken  upon  the  sliorcs  of  Greece,  leaving  another  empty  throne  and 
a  fugitive  king.  The  filling  of  that  throne  mny  embroil  tlie  leading 
nations  of  the  earth.  Austria,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  even  France,  are 
ill  at  ease ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  commercial  disasters  of 
Europe  are  accompanied  by  the  invention  of  the  implements  of  war,  and 
a  general  arming,  such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed.  In  churches 
and  states  there  is  commotion,  characteristic  of  some  coming  crisis, 
seldom  or  never  experienced  in  the  history  of  our  world. 

To  all  these  social  and  political  indications  of  a  coming  struggle, 
there  may  be  added  the  aggressions  of  Popery  in  our  land,  and  the 
outbursts  of  infidelity,  now  so  common,  oven  hi  the  churches.  Never, 
since  the  Reformation,  has  high  mass  in  the  open  air  disgraced  Scot- 
land, till  the  autumn  of  the  bygone  year,  when  it  was  thus  performed 
near  Dundee;  and  never,  since  the  same  period,  has  civil  and  religious 
liberty  been  so  menaced  by  Popish  riots  as  during  the  past  season. 
Seldom  has  naked  infidelity  stalked  forth  from  the  Protestant  Univer- 
sities of  England  so  undisguised.  Even  a  bishop  has  pronounccil 
four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  little  better  than  a  fable;  and  mul- 
titudes of  lesser  men  avow,  in  secret,  atheistical  principles,  which 
they  dare  not  announce  to  the  world.  But  this  pestilential  heresy  of 
the  south  shall  not  long  rem(dn  beyond  the  bonier :  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive dissemination  of  principles,  even  in  Scotland,  which,  fiilly 
developed,  will  ultimately  reach  the  same  dread  terminus.  Were  the 
old  orthodox  faith  firmly  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  in  whose  creeds  it  is  yet  extant,  there  would  be  little  to 
fear;  but  there  is  a  levelling  process  abroad  that  is  obliterating  the 
landmarks  between  tnith  and  error,  which  will  be  found  the  effectual 
pioneer  of  Popery  and  infidelity. 

To  this,  again,  may  be  added  the  increasing  power  of  iwpular 
opinion — ^the  love  of  display  in  matters  of  religion — ^the  disregard  of 
divine  authority — the  pandering  to  public  taste,  even  to  the  perversion 
of  the  gospel,  and  general  insensibility  under  social  calamities,  which 
seem  to  indicate  a  sensual  state  fast  ripening  for  divine  judgments. . 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  hand  of  God  is  but  little  reganied  in 
the  distress  now  passing  over  this  and  other  nations  ?  In  former  tiines 
days  of  fasting  were  appointed  both  by  the  nation  and  the  churches. 
Such  observances  are  no  longer  heeded.  We  have  not  heard,  in  all  our 
distress,  one  proposal  for  a  national  fast ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of 
a  recognition  of  sin  as  the  source  of  our  calamities.  Policy  and  self- 
interest  urge  intervention  and  diplomacy  between  the  armies  of  North 
and  South  in  America;  but  where  is  there  any  sign  of  national  humi- 
liation, or  of  seeking  peace  with  an  offended  God,  by  national  repent- 
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anoe  and  reformation?  Though  the  jadgmeDts  of  Ood  are  abroad  in 
the  earth,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  nations  learning  righteousness. 

Among  the  most  alarming  signs  of  the  times,  there  is  none  more 
striking  than  a  general  indifference  to  the  truth  and  disregard  of 
divine  authority.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  worse  preparation  for 
meeting  the  aggressions  of  Popery  and  infidelity.  Even  the  lack  of 
wholesome  controversy  is  more  a  result  of  indifference  than  of  Christian 
charity.  Of  the  latter  we  have  venr  loud  professions,  but  very  scanty 
measure,  when  crossing  the  paths  of  latitudmarian  indifference.  There 
is  no  small  danger  that,  witii  not  a  few,  the  lack  of  love  to  Gh)d,  and 
of  consequent  submission  to  His  authority,  is  the  source  of  that  love 
to  man,  which  makes  light  of  divine  truth,  in  the  matters  of  ecclesias- 
tical fellowship.  The  results  of  the  Laodicean  spirit  are  beginning  to 
be  visible ;  but  time  will  develop  their  gigantic  proportions. 

But,  while  thus  looking  abroad,  there  is  much  cause  to  look  within. 
There  are  with  us  many  things  to  mourn  over,  to  repent  of^  and 
reform.  Not  a  truth  of  our  profession  has  changed,  or  can  change ; 
but  how  much  has  our  ardour  cooled?  How  far  short  is  our  zesd  of 
that  of  our  fathers?  The  Lord  is  sending  us  heavy  affliction,  in 
the  way  of  laying  aside  our  public  teachers.  The  prolonged  afflic- 
tions, especially  of  the  fathers  of  our  Synod,  are  deeply  trying.  We 
can  ill  spare  their  counsels  in  the  courts  of  the  Church,  and  their 
services  in  the  congregations  of  the  people ;  but  the  hand  of  our  Father 
is  upon  them,  and  it  becomes  us  to  bow  submissively  to  the  will  of  the 
Loid.  At  such  a  time,  it  becomes  all  the  Lord's  people  to  be  pleading 
at  the  throne  of  grace  on  behalf  of  our  fathers,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Church.     The  Author  of  affliction  can  alone  send  deliverance. 

But  the  increase  of  difficulties  does  not  suspend  existing  obligations. 
The  cause  of  truth  is  as  worthy  of  support  and  defence  when  neglected 
and  opposed,  as  when  generally  owned  and  honoured.  Ecclesiastical 
afflictions,  as  well  as  piTBonal,  should  drive  us  to  the  never-failing 
refuge.  The  Lord  of  the  harvest  is  able  to  send  forth  labourers  into 
the  harvest;  and  Ho  can  bless  our  feeble  literary  efforts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  His  cause.  Being,  in  His  providence,  called  to  open  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Original  Secession  Magazine^  we  would  seek  anew 
the  guidance  and  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  gathering  clouds 
in  tlie  world  and  in  the  Church — with  gloomy  forebodings  in  the 
land,  and  among  the  witnesses  of  Christ, — we  feel  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility laid  upon  us,  and  would,  consequently,  solicit  the  prayers 
and  the  countenance  of  all  the  friends  of  truth. 

We  have  nothing  new  to  propose  in  the  way  of  its  management. 
We  trust,  through  grace,  to  keep  by  the  old  paths,  and  walk  in  the 
old  ways.  We  believe  that  the  Second  Reformation  platform  was 
comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  all  the  friends  of  truth  in  these 
lands — strong  enough  to  resist  the  returning  tide  of  Popery  and  in- 
fidelity— explicit  enough  to  separate  between  the  friends  of  Christ  and 
His  foes — broad  enough  to  admit  the  harmonious  co-operation  of 
Church  and  State — minute  enough  to  provide  for  the  right  regulation 
of  family  religion  and  public  worship — expansive  enough  to  evangelize 
the  world — spiiitual  enough   to  afford  scope  for  all  the   Christian 
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graces,  and  eminently  fiuthfol  in  securing  the  honour  of  Christ  the 
mng,  and  the  liberties  of  His  people.  Hence  wo  resolve  and  hope  to 
abide  on  that  platform,  and  ddend,  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  the 
prmciples  and  position  of  the  Beformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of 
ocothmd,  as  hitherto  maintained  by  our  Secession  others.  We  see 
no  better  position — ^no  other  position — either  safe  or  tenable,  amidst 
the  rising  flood  of  jarring  elements. 

In  pursuing  this  course  we  ask  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  all  those 
whose  appointment  we  bear.  The  work  is  not  one  to  be  coveted — ^the 
responsibility  not  such  as  can  be  lightly  undertaken;  but,  finding 
ourselves  under  that  responribility,  in  the  providence  of  Gk)d,  we 
would  desire,  in  faith,  to  ^rd  up  our  loins  anew,  that  we  may  bear  aloft 
the  time-honoured  banner,  in  the  hope  that  the  God  of  Israel  may  yet 
grant  light,  enlargement,  and  deliverance. 

At  such  a  time  it  is  well  for  us  all  to  feel  that  we  are  under  the 
covenant-oath  of  Qod — that  our  vows  have  been  made  to  the  most 
high  God — that  we  have  opened  our  mouths  unto  the  Lord,  and  cannot 
go  back.  What  changes  may  come  ere  this  volume  is  closed  none 
can  predicate.  Who  may  live  to  see  it  completed  we  cannot  foretell. 
Let  us,  however,  rejoice  that  "  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth ; " 
and  let  us  rest  assured  that  His  covenanted  cause  will  eventually 
triumph — ^that,  before  those  who  keep  the  word  of  Christ's  patience,  ho 
will  open  a  door  that  no  man  can  shut,  and  that  unto  those  who  arc 
faithful  unto  death  He  will  give  the  crown  of  life. 
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Is  this  a  question  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance  to  merit  discus- 
sion ?  That  it  is  so  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
principles  which  it  involves — the  dictates  of  true  patriotism,  and  the 
claims  which  the  welfare  of  posterity  have  on  our  regard.  It  is  only 
an  approximation  to  a  solution  of  this  problem  that  is  to  be  expected. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  are  data  in  Uie  prophetic  page  from 
which  it  may  be  legitimately  inferred  that  the  final  destruction  of  the 
mystical  Babylon  shall  be  combined  with  the  infliction  of  terrible 
judgments  on  the  European  kingdoms,  symbolised  by  the  ten  horns  of 
the  scarlet-coloured  beast,  on  which  tiie  woman  denominated  the 
MoTUES  OF  Haklots  is  seen  in  John's  vision  sitting.  This  may  not 
unwarrantably  be  held  as  aU  but  demonstrated  by  an  appeal  to  the 
following  passages,  among  others  which  might  be  added,  to  which 
we  refer  our  readers: — Dan.  ii.  44;  Rev.  xiv.  15-20;  xvL  17-21 ; 
xix.  17-21.  After  quoting  the  18th  verse  of  chapter  xvL,  in  which 
the  effects  of  the  outpouring  of  the  seventh  vial  are  expressed  in 
these  terms — "And  there  were  voices,  and  thunders,  and  lightnings; 
and  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  men  were 
upon  the  earth,  so  mighty  an  eaithquakc  and  so  great," — the  talented 
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anthor  of  "  The  Great  Exodus,'*  p.  385,  makes  the  following  com- 
mentary:— 

"  These  are  the  well-known  symbols  of  demonstrations,  insurrections,  tumults, 
and  fightings.  They  foreshadow  the  uprisings  of  all  the  varions  nationalities,  and 
the  breaking  loose  of  all  peoples  fiiom  law  and  government.  The  insurrections  of 
1848  presented  a  picture,  on  a  small  scale,  of  what  the  seventh  vial  will  bo  on  a 
great  These  initiatory  tumults  will  issue  in  a  general,  unprecedented  revolution, 
'*  such  as  was  not  sisoe  men  were  upon  the  earth.**  This  is  not  a  new  rovoluUon  ; 
it  is  the  earthquake  of  the  seventh  trumpet  consummated.  Its  first  shock  was 
leb  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Bevolution :  repeatedly  since  has  it  rocked 
the  Papal  earth :  now  it  shakes  it  for  the  last  time,  and  buries  in  remedikes  ruin 
ibose  political  and  ecclesiastical  edifices  which  former  throes  of  the  mighty  earth- 
quake had  left  shattered  and  tottering. 

"  Stfll  fiurther  are  the  efibcts  of  this  great  earthquake-^'  and  eveiy  island  fled 
away,  and  the  mountains  were  not  found.'  We  stay  back  from  what  the  symbol 
seems  most  surely  to  portend.  Must  every  landmark  be  bk>tted  out?  Must  every 
stetssod  kingdom  in  the  Boman  earth  sink  and  cKsappear  in  this  sea  of  revohition?** 

B[appy,  indeed,  shall  the  portions,  small  or  great,  of  the  European 
nations  be  which  shall  be  exempted  fix)m  participating  in  the  miseries 
produced  by  these  desolating  judgments.  Is  this  to  be  the  felicitous 
destiny  of  Scotland  ?  There  are  several  things  which  give  us  con- 
fflderablo  cause  to  cherish  this  delightful  expectation  in  regard  to  our 
beloved  country. 

There  is,  firsts  the  fact  that  Scotland  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  Empire  when  it  came  to  be  divided  into  ten  kingdoms.  This 
is  an  important  historical  fact,  showing  that  it  could  not  then,  at  least, 
be  the  whole,  or  even  a  part,  of  any  of  the  ten  kingdoms  represented 
by  the  ten  boms  of  the  Beast;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  it 
became  incorporated  with  any  of  these  kingdoms  afterwards,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  part  thereof.  The  Roman  armies  made  several  very  for- 
midable inroads  into  the  territories  of  Caledonia;  but  all  their  attempts 
to  bring  this  country  under  subjection  to  the  yoke  of  Rome  were 
baffled.  The  wall  of  Hadrian,  which  the  Emperor  of  that  name 
caused  to  be  built  between  the  Tync  and  Solway  Frith,  is  unequivocal 
proof  that  the  Romans  had  not  only  despaired  of  conquering  the  knig- 
dom  of  Scotland,  but  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  the  Scottish 
tribes  inhabiting  the  frontier  of  that  kingdom  from  making  successful 
assaults  on  that  part  of  the, empire  which  was  contiguous  to  the  Scot- 
tish border. 

There  is,  in  the  second  place,  evidence  that  Scotland  maintained 
its  independence  of  Papal  Rome,  both  civilly  and  ecclesiastically,  long 
after  the  ten  kingdoms  had  given  their  necks  to  that  tyrannical  yoke. 
There  is  strong  reason  for  supposing  that  Christianity  had  begun  to 
be  propagated  in  ScoUand  during  the  second  century.  That  it  was  so, 
before  it  came  to  be  mixed  with  the  germs  of  Popish  corruption,  may 
be  confidentiy  concluded,  from  the  primitive  type  of  scriptural  simpli- 
city in  respect  of  government,  worship,  and  doctrine  by  which  it  was 
characterized.  The  principles  and  practice  of  the  Culdccs,  and  tlieir 
testimony  against  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  were  a  counterpart  of  those 
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of  the  Waldcnscs,  and  malDtuined  in  the  face  of  all  the  influence  which 
the  Popish  party  were  able  to  exercise — for  by  and  by  there  did  arise 
a  Popish  party  in  Scotland, — ^till  they  were  transmitted  by  a  faithfiil 
remnant  into  the  hands  of  the  Lollards.  The  Church  in  Scotland 
maintained  its  independence  of  the  Boman  Pontiff  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century.* 

But  what  is  specially  descrying  of  notice  here  is,  that  the  kings  of 
Scotland  continued  to  set  the  autiiority  of  Rome  at  nought,  again  and 
agmn,  down  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

"Some  of  our  princes,"  says  SievesBos,  "also  had  the  coorago  to  oppose  the 
Pope's  omnipotence  and  high  soTereignty,  to  prohibit  his  legates  from  entering  the 
reahn,  and  to  pour  contempt  npon  their  nsarped  anthority.  Sir  John  Dalrymple 
gives  seveial  instances  of  this;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  th^t  of  King  Bo- 
bcrt  Bmoe,  whose  stoiy  I  take  from  Spotiswood."t 

The  English,  being  defeated  by  this  prince  at  Bannockbum,  made 
application  to  the  Pope  to  exert  lus  authority  to  prevent  the  victorious 
Scotch  King  from  carrying  the  war  into  England.  In  compliance 
with  this  application,  he  sent  his  legate  into  Scotland;  and  that  Papal 
functionary,  esteeming  the  answer  which  he  received  to  the  commands 
of  his  master  from  the  Scottish  King  an  expression  of  contempt,  laid 
an  interdict  upon  the  kingdom,  and  took  his  departure  to  England  in 
indignation.  But  all  this  was  so  little  regarded  by  the  Scottish  King, 
that,  in  the  words  of  our  historian,  '*  he  followed  the  legate  at  the 
heels,  and,  entering  mto  England,  wasted  all  the  adjacent  counties 
with  fire  and  sword."  This,  to  say  the  least,  was  not  very  like  tho 
conduct  of  one  of  the  horns  of  the  beast  on  which  "  the  Mother  of 
Harlots"  sat  and  governed  as  she  would. 

But,  thirdly^  Scotland  at  the  Reformation,  Church  and  State  unit- 
edly, in  the  National  Covenant,  abjured  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and 
all  the  corruptions  of  the  antichristian  system,  in  the  most  solemn  way 
possible. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  relation  to  the  question  under 
discussion,  to  mark  that  this  was  a  national  transaction.  It  might 
have  been  that  of  a  Church  in  Scotland,  without  affecting,  much  less 
dissolving,  the  connection  of  the  nation  with  the  Man  of  »Sin.  It  was 
as  States,  in  their  civil  capacity,  that  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  gave 
their  support  to  the  Papacy,  and  executed  the  behests  of  the  Koman 
Pontiff  and  his  underlings ;  and  it  was  mept  that  their  renunciation  of 
his  yoke,  and  the  withdrawal  of  that  support,  should  bo  in  the  same 
capacity.  There  was  a  famous  Protestant  Church  in  France  at  the 
Reformation.  At  one  time,  indeed,  the  adherents  of  that  Church 
were  so  numerous  and  influential,  that  there  was  some  hope  of  its  be- 
coming the  national  church.  This  hope  was  doomed  to  bitter  dis- 
appointment; and  the  nation  of  France,  as  such,  and  its  rulers,  con- 
tinued the  devotees  and  slaves  of  Rome,  and  a  prominent  horn  of 
the  Beast     This  applies  also  to  nearly  all  tho  other  continental 

*  Stevenson's  "History  of  the  Clinrch  and  State  of  Scotland,"  vol.  i.  p.  19; 
"  History  of  tho  Chnrch  of  Scotland,"  by  Iletbcrington,  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
t  "  History,"  p.  52. 
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kingdoms  in  which  Protestant  churches  were  formed  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

In  ihe  fourth  place,  Scotland  continued  its  renunciation  of  Popery, 
its  rejection  of  the  claims  of  the  Pope,  and  its  hostility  to  Romish  cor- 
ruptions. It  did  so  nationally.  Placed  in  very  unfavourahle  circum- 
stances, by  being  brought  under  the  sway  of  the  same  king  who  occupied 
the  throne  of  England  from  the  time  that  the  sceptre  of  that  kingdom 
was  put  into  the  hand  of  James  YI.,  the  Church  and  State  in  Scotland, 
backed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people,  made  a  most 
strenuous  resistance  to  all  the  attempts  of  the  Court  to  introduce  the 
leaven  of  Popery  into  the  institutions  of  Scotland.  The  renewal  of 
the  National  Covenant  in  1638,  by  which  these  attempts  were  so  sig- 
nally frustrated  for  a  time,  was  as  truly  national  as  it  could  be  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  King.  The  Covenant  was  at  length 
signed  openly  by  the  Parliament,  with  the  consent  of  the  King.  It 
was  certainly  as  much  in  resistance  of  deeply-hated  Popish  innova- 
tions as  of  the  Enstianism  by  which  the  reception  of  these  were  en- 
forced, that  Scotland  endured  a  bloody  persecution  of  twenty-eight 
years.  This- resistance  unto  blood  against  Popery,  as  well  as  Eras- 
tianism,  might  be  said  also  to  be  national,  inasmuch  as,  were  it  not  for 
English  influence,  and  even  the  troops  of  England,  sent  into  Scotland 
at  that  time,  the  resistance  had  no  doubt  been  triumphant.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  those  in  civil  power  at  the  time  in  Scotland  were,  more  or 
less,  the  willing  instruments  of  a  popislily  disposed  court  and  a  tyrannical 
prince;  but  still  the  resistance  on  the  part  of  Scotland  was  in  substance 
national.  It  is  one  proof  of  this,  that  the  first  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  liie  cause  were  the  most  excellent  representatives  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Church  that  could  have  been  selected — the  illustrious 
Marquis  of  Argyle  and  James  Guthrie,  the  faithful  and  heroic  minister 
of  Stirling. 

The  National  Church  of  Scotland  again  is,  in  her  doctrine  and 
worship,  her  government  and  discipline,  thoroughly  anti-popish.  She 
continues  to  be  so  notwithstanding  the  imceasing  prelatic  influence  of 
England.  The  last  independent  act  of  the  Scottish  nation,  by  its 
representatives,  in  sanctioning  the  Articles  of  Union  with  England, 
was  that  of  taking  care  to  secure  in  perpetuum  to  that  Church  all  her 
rights  and  privileges  as  they  had  been  guaranteed  in  the  laws  of 
Scotland.  If  there  is  of  late  a  tendency  in  that  Church  to  introduce 
Popish  innovations,  this  is  done  without  any  legal  sanction,  and  in# 
violation  of  her  nationally  sanctioned  constitution.  Besides,  it  has 
been  in  the  face  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition  by  the  people  of 
Scotland  generally,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  of  the  majority  of  its 
representatives  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  that  so  much  countenance 
has  been  given  to  Popery  and  its  adherents  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Nor  is  there  cause  to  think,  that,  apart  from  Eu^- 
land,  with  a  separate  govcrnmtnit  of  her  own,  Scotland  would  to  this 
hour  have  given  any  direct  support  to  I*opery.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that,  through  its  connection  with  England,  the  Scottish  nation 
ha«  been  involved  in  this  in  various  ways. 

England  has  very  much  in  this  respect  to  answer  for  in  relation  to 
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Scotland.  It  was  through  tlie  inilncncc  of  Anglican  example  on  the 
kings  of  Scotland— especially  on  Malcolm  I.  &  II.  and  David  I. — that 
Christianity  in  North  Britain,  where  it  had  existed  for  a  confflderable 
time  in  its  primitive  and  scriptural  purity,  came  at  length  to  be  con- 
taminated by  Popish  corruptions.  It  was  in  resisting  the  arrogant 
claimsof  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  jurisdiction  over  the  Scottish  Church, 
that  the  Scotch  were  tempted,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  appeal  to  the  Pope  for 
protection,  which  certainly  was  going  to  Egypt  for  help.  The  Boman 
Pontiff  did  indeed  decide  that  Scotland  should  be  independent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  English  ecclesiastics;  but,  in  granting  this  favour,  he 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  asserting  his  own  supremacy — ^tho  exer- 
cise of  which,  from  that  date,  came  gradually  to  be  put  forth  in  intro- 
ducing the  Popish  rites,  along  with  its  hierarchy,  into  this  kingdom. 
It  was  not,  however,  in  the  power  of  Rome  to  exterminate  the  devoted 
adherents  of  the  ancient  faith.  Witnesses  for  this,  and  against  the  errors 
and  corruptions  of  Rome,  continued  to  propheqr  in  sackmoth  in  Scotland 
as  well  as  in  the  Alps,  though  not  in  the  same  nianbers,  till  the  light 
of  the  Befbrmation  was  about  to  shed  its  dawning  rays  over  the  land. 
There  were  more  than  one  martyr  for  truth  in  Scotland  about  the 
middle  of  the  fiflh  century;  and  there  are  authentie  records  so  near 
the  era  of  the  Reformation  as  1494,  some  thirty-four  yean  before  the 
martyrdom  Of  Patrick  Hamilton,  that  thirty  individuals,  moft  of  whom 
were  persons  of  distinction,  were  apprehended  and  tried  for  anti- 
Popish  principles.  But  though  these  persons  were  apprehended,  as 
Peter  and  John  were,  the  persecutors  felt.it  pmdentf  to  dismiss  liiem, 
as  the  Jewish  Sanhcdirim  did  the  apostles,  and  for^a  similar  reason. 

It  is  true,  moreover,  that  Scotland  did  not  become  cloMI^.  united 
with  England  till  after  that  kingdom  had  formally  renounced  its  con- 
nection witli  Rome.  Wo  are  not  sure,  however,  that  it  ccjiscd  «t  that 
date  to  be  one  of  the  ten  horns  of  tbc  beast.  It  is  well  known'ttuit 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  is  all  but  universally  admitted  to  be  jone  of 
the  ten  original  horns— one  of  the  ten  kingdoms  into  which  tlie  Roman 
empire  was  divided,  and  continued  to  form  one  of  these  till  the  Refor- 
mation. Nor  are  we  prepared  to  adopt  the  theory  of  some  able  inter- 
preters of  prophecy — viz.,  that  England  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  city.H^" 
that  fell  at  the  Reformation.  The  symbolic  lannfiiage  used  docs  not 
warrant  this  interpretation,  nor  docs  it  meet  the  facts  of  history  at  that 
era.  It  is  not  said  that  one  of  the  ton  horns  was  broken  off,  but  that 
'  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell.  The  "  city  "  is  the  8yml>ol  of  the  Papacy, 
viewed  as  an  ecclesiastical  commimity.  The  fall  of  the  tenth  part  of 
the  city  seems  designed  to  express  the  defection  of  a  large  number  of 
the  adherents  of  Rome.  The  stroke  inflicted  on  the  Papacy  at  that 
epoch  took  a  much  wider  range  than  the  withdrawment  of  the  allegi- 
ance of  England  from  the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  revolt  which  then 
took  place  was  also  more  thorough,  in  an  ecclesiastical  as][)ect,  in  many 
other  countries  of  Europe  than  in  England.  The  authority  of  the 
Pope  was  then  renounced  in  that  kingdom;  but  much  of  the  anti- 
christian  system  was  retained.  A  tiemi-Popish,  semi-Protestant 
church  was  adopted  as  the  national  church,  and  fenced  about  with 
civil  statutes,  whilst  the  wishes  of  those  who  sought  thorough  rcfur- 
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nuttion  were  disregardecL  Even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  those  who 
were  zealous  to  have  the  Church  cleansed  from  Popery,  and  brought 
into  oonfonnity  to  the  standard  of  Scripture,  were  deprived  of  their 
livings,  and  subjected  to  fines  and  imprisonment. 

In  the  same  kingdom,  afterwards,  such  as  were  the  known  firiends 
of  true  reformation,  and  could  not  in  conscience  acknowledge  or  ad- 
minister Popish  rites,  or  adopt  the  inventions  of  men  in  the  worship 
of  the  living  God,  were,  to  the  number  of  some  two  thousand  ministers, 
ejected  from  their  charges,  and  left,  with  their  families,  in  destitution ; 
and  thousands  besides,  of  different  ranks,  were  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  liberty  in  a  foreign  land.  It  was  thus  that  those  who  were 
the  salt  of  the  earth  were  treated  in  so-called  Protestant  England; 
whilst  known  Papists,  who  were  longing  for  Bomish  ascendancy,  were 
not  only  left  in  quiet  possession  of  their  benefices,  but  raised  to  the 
highest  posts,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  those  at  the  head  of  the 
national  administration  had  it  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

Nor  was  this  aU.  England,  through  her  representatives,  proceeded 
with  a  high  hand  to  impose  the  same  semi-Popish  system,  with  some 
additional  assimilations  to  Rome,  on  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This 
was  done  from  hostility  to,  and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  thereby 
flnpplanting  the  system  of,  pure  scriptural  Protestantism,  which  had 
been  long  established  in  that  kingdom,  and  to  which  the  nation  was, 
for  the  best  reason,  known  to  be  ardently  attached.  This  attempt  of 
the  Court,  supported  by  the  influence  of  England,  to  bring  Scotland 
back  half-way  at  one  stride  to  Rome,  which  had  been  abjured,  met  with 
an  unexpected  degree  of  resistance.  So  far  was  Scotland  from  consent- 
ing to  recede  from  the  reformation  to  which  she  had  attained  from  the 
corruptions  of  Popery,  that  she  was  roused  to  put  forth  all  her 
mi^t  in  pressing  onward  to  greater  degrees  of  purity.  Then  the 
Scottish  nation  almost  unanimously  rose  in  determined  opposition  to 
this  iniquitous  measure,  and  did  so  with  such  success  that  t}ie  Court 
had  to  succiunb.  Such,  moreover,  was  the  influence  which  Scotland 
had  acquired  by  this  successful  stand  for  right  and  truth,  that  the  sym- 
Ahies  of  the  good  men  in  England  were  so  far  won,  that  they  entered 
ito  a  solemn  covenant  with  Scotland,  in  which  they  engaged  to  pre- 
irve  the  true  reformed  religion  in  that  kingdom,  and  bring  the  Churcli 
of  England,  and  Ireland  also,  which  took  part  in  this  memorable  trans- 
action, to  the  nearest  conformity  to  that  of  Scotland  and  the  other  ^ 
Reformed  Churches,  according  to  the  word  of  God. 

Yet,  after  proceeding  thus  far  in  a  laudable  career,  when  a  change 
in  political  afiJairs  took  place,  England,  forgetting  her  engagements,  not 
only  re-established  the  English  Church,  with  all  her  former  deformities 
at  the  Restoration,  but,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  led  l)y  a  Popishly-inclined  and  de8i)otic  Court,  proceeded 
to  compel  Scotland  to  accompany  her  in  the  same  treacherous  course. 
England  did  not  simply  look  on  with  apathy,  but  saw  her  soldiers 
employed,  at  the  instigation  of  a  worthless  King  and  his  Court,  along 
with  a  corrupt  party  in  Scotland,  waging  a  relentless  persecution  for 
no  less  than  twenty-eight  years  against  the  witnesses  for  truth  and 
pore  worship  in  that  kingdom,  during  which  the  blood  of  thousands 
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of  Scotland's  best  sons  and  danghters — ^the  excellent  of  the  earth, — was 
made  to  flow  as  water  on  the  scaffold  and  in  the  high  places  of  the 
field.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  also  to  be  marked,  that  England, 
at  the  Revolution  in  1688,  not  only  rested  satisfied  with  her  former  par- 
tial reformation  herself,  but  also,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  had  a  powerfiil 
infinence  in  rendering  the  settlement  of  religion  in  Scotland  at  that  era 
so  defective,  to  which  so  much  evil  subsequently  in  Scotland  is  to  be 
traced  as  a  leading  source,  as  well  as  in  thwarting  all  the  endeavours 
then  used  to  have  the  Church  in  Scotland  replaced  on  her  ancient  plat- 
form of  scriptural  attainment  It  was  exclusively  for  the  promotion 
of  Popish  innovations,  in  opposition  to  scriptural  purity,  that  the 
twenty-eight  years'  persecution  was  waged. 

By  all  Uiis,  an  appalling  amount  of  guilt,  in  relation  to  Poper}',  has 
been  accumulated  by  England,  and  lies  at  her  door  unrepented  of  U) 
this  day;  yea,  she  is  ever  adding  to  this  guilt.  She  is  doing  so,  not 
only  by  bestowing  all  her  favours  on  churches  corrupt  in  their  consti- 
tution and  administration,  but  also  by  giving  large  support  from  the 
national  treasury  to  the  priesthood  and  institutions  of  full-blown  Poperj' 
— in  one  of  which  multitudes  of  young  men  are  trained  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  propagating  over  the  British  empire,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  beyond  this,  the  principles  and  abominations  of  that 
accursed  sysfl^  which  lias  been,  and  is,  the  chief  agency  by  which 
the  god  of  this  world  has  drawn  so  many  millions  of  our  race  down 
to  the  depths  of  temporal  degradation  here,  and  to  the  unending  and 
inconceivable  miseries  of  Tophet  hereafter. 

But,  before  closing  this  pai>er,  we  must  not  forget^  with  all  that 
gives  us  ho|)e  for  Scotland  in  the  coming  crisis,  one  thing  which 
throws  a  shadow  over  her  prosi)ects.  It  is,  that  in  an  evil  hour  she 
was  led,  through  her  representatives,  to  consent  to  union  with  Eng- 
land, in  the  terms  of  which  she  proved  unfaithful  to  the  cause  for  the 
preservation  of  which  she  had  endured  so  much,  by  giving  her  consent, 
in  the  Article*?  of  Union,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  hierarchy  and  cere- 
monies in  England,  in  violation  of  her  own  solemn  engagement  to 
endeavour  to  effect  the  reformation  of  religion  in  that  kingdom.  In 
consequence  of  the  union,  this  nation  is  so  involved  in  the  direct  sm^jM 
port  given  to  Popery  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  as  to  give  cause  ^r 
fear,  that  when  the  cup  of  divine  wrath  is  put  into  the  hand  of  Eng- 
land, she  shall  not  esca^ic  from  some  share  in  the  culamities  with 
which  the  Europe.in  kingdoms  are  alK)ut  to  be  visited.  Scotland  is  thus 
giving  moral  support  to  that  part  of  the  English  constitution  which  still 
connects  that  kingdom  with  the  Roman  antichrist,  and  also  indirectly 
contributing  to  the  support  of  Po^jery.  The  Romewjird  tendency  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  England  is  every  year  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent. 

The  following  things  may  be  stated  in  conclusion,  as  having  a  clase 
relation  to  the  subjects  adverted  to  in  this  paper,  though  we  do  not 
claim  for  them  the  place  of  formal  deductions : — 

1.  That  the  constitution  and  administration  of  nations,  as  such, 
through  their  authorised  organs,  are  very  prominent  objects  of  recog- 
nition under  the  divine  government,  both  in  dispensations  of  mercy 
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arid  judgment  There  is  such  a  dispoeition  to  overlook  and  disregard 
this  at  present,  as  is  utterly  without  warrant  in  Scripture,  and  con- 
trary to  the  iqiirit  which  pervades  nearly  every  page  of  the  inspired 
record  of  the  past,  and  also  of  the  prophetic  books,  in  regard  to  God's 
dealings  with  nations  and  empires.  We  were  confounded  to  find  in 
the  leading  article  of  the  American  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  of 
11th  October,  1862,  the  following  statement : — "  We  never  urged  this 
action  (that  of  abolition)  upon  the  Government  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  sanctioned  by  justice  and  humanity.  We  knew  that  in  a  sense 
(what  sense  ?)  the  Government  had  no  businesa  with  either  the  one  or 
the  other  in  its  governing  capacity,^*  (!I) 

2.  That,  with  all  disposition  to  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  many 
individuals  in  public  and  private  stations  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  among  English  Christians,  we  are  not  without  fears  that  England, 
as  a  nation,  is  still  a  horn  of  the  beast  Farther,  holding,  as  we  do, 
the  principle  of  the  continued  identity  of  nations  from  age  to  age, 
and  contemplating  in  the  pages  of  history  the  doings  of  that  nation, 
in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  we  cannot  but  see  it  lying  under  a 
tremendous  load  of  guilt,  and  dread  the  approach  of  a  season  of  awful 
divine  retribution.  No  doubt  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  who  cannot 
bat  do  right  in  executing  judgment,  will  in  some  way  testify  due  re- 
spect to  what  England,  and  especially  many  of  her  iflly  Christian 
subjects,  have  nobly  done,  and  continue  to  do.  He  thaf  would  have 
spared  the  cities  of  the  plain  from  utter  destruction,  had  there  been  ten 
righteons  persons  in  them,  will  not  fail  in  some  way  to  show  His  respect 
to  righteousness  in  the  day  of  His  anger.  But  we  must  not  expect  that 
Uie  English  nation  shall  escape  with  impunity,  any  more  than  Judah 
did  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  some  of  her  best  sons  went 
in  chains  as  captives  lo  Babylon,  and  her  capital  and  temple  were 
laid  in  ruins.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  there  woidd  be  a  very 
limited  execution  of  the  threatenings  against  the  antichristian  king- 
doms could  a  number  of  good  persons  existing  there  prevent  this. 
There  are  scarcely  any  of  these  nations  in  which  there  is  not  a  number 
of  the  excellent  of  the  earth.     Even  in  Franco  there  are  very  many  r 

voch.  All  tiie  true  Christians  in  the  United  States — and  they  are  not 
few  nor  of  small  attainments, — and  all  that  was  and  is  being  nobly  done 
by  churches  and  associations  in  these  States,  have  not  prevented  the 
infliction  of  terrible  retribution  for  atrocious  crimes  sanctioned  by  the 
laws  of  these  States,  and  in  the  perpetration  of  which  the  individual 
States,  and  individuals  in  them,  have  had  the  protection  and  countenance 
of  the  highest  power  and  authorities  in  the  United  Republic. 

3.  That  it  is  on  what  Scotland  did,  and  became  nationalbjj  that  our 
hope  of  her  escape  from  the  doom  of  antichristian  kingdoms  chiefly 
rests. 

4.  That  in  whatever  degree  Scotland  is  laid  under  obligation  to 
England  in  regard  to  temporal  prosperity,  she  is  the  reverse  of  lying 
under  obligation  to  that  kingdom  in  relation  to  the  momentous  interests 
of  true  religion.  In  this  respect  her  connection  with  England  from 
first  to  Lost  has  been  a  snare.  This  drew  her  first  to  Rome;  and,  after 
her  heroic  and  thorough  revolt  from  the  dominion  of  the  Man  of  Sin, 
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this  has  again  brought  her,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  dangerous  con- 
tact with  the  Papacy,  when  all  nations,  who  have  respect  to  their 
safety,  should  be  as  earnest  in  keeping  at  a  distance  from  it,  as  men 
would  seek  to  be  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano  when  the  ominous 
sounds  are  being  heard,  and  the  quaking  of  the  earth  felt,  which  an- 
nounce the  near  approach  of  a  desolating  eruption. 

The  anomalous  history  of  Ireland  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
say  what  is  to  be  expected  as  its  approaching  future ;  but  we  fondly 
hope  that  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  Ulster  will  in  some  way  share 
with  Scotland,  to  which  she  has  been  so  long  in  no  small  degree 
assimilated. 
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Such  is  the  question  being  once  more  raised,  even  in  Scotland.  We 
felt  assured  that  the  craving  after  Popish  relics,  postures,  liturgies, 
and  artistic  music,  would  soon  be  followed  by  other  innovations,  better 
suited  to  the  sensuous  worshipper  than  the  discussion  of  scriptural 
truths,  and  approaching  the  throne  of  mercy  with  scriptural  exercises 
of  devotion.  Strange  though  it  may  appear,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  debased  condition  of  the  lapsed  masses  is  exciting  the  attention 
of  the  Christian  community,  and  while  home  missionaries  and  Christian 
philanthropists  are  vying  with  each  other  in  bringing  the  neglected 
multitude  under  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  there  is  another  class 
who  would  wish  to  banish  the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  word  alto- 
gether— a  class  of  sentimental  gospel-loathers,  who  would  deprive 
humanity  of  the  bread  of  life,  because,  forsooth,  they  are  regardless  of 
the  authority  of  God,  and  "  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  His  ways.'' 

Concealing  this  primary  feeling  or  motive,  a  general  attack  is  made 
upon  sermonising,  chiefly  direct^  against  the  quality  of  pulpit  in- 
structions usually  furnished,  but  really  against  all  preaching,  as  part 
of  public  worship.  Indeed,  there  is  little  effort  to  conceal  enmity  to 
the  pulpit,  with  a  high  profession  of  regard  for  the  devotional  exercises. . 
Undl  that  class  of  persons,  who  seem  so  anxious  to  subvert  the  pulpit, 
shows  somewhat  more  of  a  devotional  spirit,  in  attending  meetings 
for  prayer  and  Christian  fellowship,  we  shall  take  leave  to  doubt 
whether  they  could  not  dispense  with  the  whole  Sabbath  service  as 
easily  as  with  the  obnoxious  sermon. 

We  would  not  have  been  surprised  to  meet  with  opposition  to 
sermonising  among  the  writers  of  the  Puseyite  school  in  England ; 
but  we  were  scarcely  prepared  to  find  this  type  of  Popery  fully  set 
forth  in  any  Scottish  periodical.  But  these  are  strange  times,  or 
rather  times  when  nothing  in  the  shape  of  departure  from  truth  or 
scriptural  practice  is  strange,  because  so  common.  In  the  August 
number  of  Blackwood^ 8  Magazine  there  is  a  lengthy  article  on  sermons, 
the  burden  of  which  is  to  prove  that  they  are  a  public  nuisance,  which 
ought  to  be  swept  out  of  the  services  of  the  Church,  except  on  very 
qpecial  occasions  and  by  very  special  persons.    In  order  to  show  that 
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we  are.  not  exaggerating  the  views  of  the  writer,  we  shall  let  him 
speak  for  himself, — 

"  Yery  nraoh  more  than  half  of  our  coxmtiTmen  coniider  the  hearing  of  a  aennon 
aa  a  religtona  act  and  meritoriona  daty ;  aod  bat  a  small  proportion  of  those  who 
neglect  this  weekly  oheerYance  are  good  for  much.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
ominona  gmmblea  begin  to  breathe  across  the  surface  of  society.  A  few  people 
▼entare  so  far  aa  to  write  letters  to  the  papers  explaining  their  endless  dissatisfootlon 
and  discontent — ^hoeta  more,  who  do  not  write,  to  display  all  the  symptoms  of  un- 
eaaaneas  and  fatigue  wheneTor  the  subject  is  mentioned.  Except  in  the  case  of 
some  iocky  people  in  some  fsTOured  localities,  most  men  tacitly  or  otherwise  admit 
to  ihemselves,  that  an  haw  or  half-an-haur^s  tedious  listening  is  the  necessary 
penaUy  tohich  they  mtut  pay  for  the  privilege  of  worshipping  Ood  with  their 
feUows,  and  remaining  devout  members  of  their  mother  church.  There  are  who 
bear  the  yoke  with  patience,  and  a  blessed  faculty  of  self-abstraction— there  are 
who  accept  it  meekly,  and  swallow  the  unpalatable  morsel  as  a  duty—Hien  are 
who  chafe,  and  worry,  and  afflict  themseWes  to  no  purpose.  Whatever  one  does, 
here  remains  unchailgeable  the  Sunday  necessity.  ....  Protestantism  and 
reformation,  and  English  use  and  wont,  hardened  down  upon  us  by  a  few  centuries, 
have,  however,  saddled  this  privilege  [worshipping  Gk>d]  with  its  burden.  Sermon- 
hearing  is  the  dark  side  of  doty  which  hovers  by  the  side  of  the  celestial  right. 
We  moat  pay  this  toll  to  the  Church  for  the  privilege  of  worship,  just  as  one  must 
pay  taxes  in  this  favoured  island  as  a  needful  balance  to  the  privileges  of  liberty." 

This  is  plain  enough,  and  brings  out  distinctly  the  place  which  this 
writer,  and  the  devout  (?)  class  whom  he  represents,  assign  to  the 
gospel,  as  usually  presented  in  sermons.  There  is  of  course  no  con- 
ception here  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  as  a  divinely-appointed, 
divinely-commanded  means  of  grace.  There  is  no  idea  of  the  historical 
fact,  that  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  dispensations,  especially 
the  latter,  are  characterized  by  the  preaching  of  the  word.  The 
writer  seems  to  forget  (if  he  has  ever  read  the  divine  record)  that 
the  Christian  dispensation  was  introduced  by  the  means  which  he 
coDdemns.  Did  not  John  the  Baptist  come  preaching  repentance  to 
a  guilty  people  ?  Did  not  Jesus  himself  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom?  Did  He  not  commission  the  twelve  apostles  and  the 
seventy  disciples  to  preach  the  gospel  throughout  all  the  villages  and 
cities  of  the  land  of  Israel  ?  Did  He  not  leave  the  world  in  the  very 
act  of  issuing  His  great  commission — "  (Jo  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  f*'  Does  thb  writer  not  know 
that  one  of  the  ends  of  Christ's  ascension  was  to  procure  a  gospel 
ministry  to  the  Church  ?    "  When  He  ascended  up  on  high.  He  led 

captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men And  He 

gave  some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some,  evangelists;  and 
some,  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  Has 
he  forgotten  the  command  of  Paul  to  Timothy — ''I  charge  thee, 
therefore,  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead  at  His  appearing  and  His  kingdom ;  preach  the 
word ;  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort 
with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine."  If  the  Bible  is  recognized  as 
any  aathmty  in  this  matter,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  either  from  the 
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institntion  of  preaching,  or  the  example  of  the  apostles,  that  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  gospel  was  designed  to  be  a  perpetual  and  nniversal 
means  of  grace,  and  a  special  part  of  that  stated  worship  which  the 
King  and  Head  of  the  Church  has  appointed  to  be  observed  in  the 
assemblies  of  His  people.  It  is  consequently  worse  than  a  blunder  to 
charge  the  habit  of  stated  pleaching  upon  'Protestantism,  reformation, 
and  English  use  and  wont"  The  primitive  Church  was  speciallj 
distinguished  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  accompanied  by  prayer, 
praise,  and  the  presentation  of  offerings  to  the  Lord ;  and  it  was  only 
during  the  rise  of  the  great  apostacy,  and  when  the  pulpit  was  cor- 
rupted by  false  doctrine,  that  preaching  fell  into  desuetude,  and  sensuous 
devotional  rites  and  observances  usurped  its  place.  With  the  decay 
of  the  pulpit  there  came  also  the  neglect  of  the  Bible,  until  it  was 
literally  shut  up  from  the  community,  and  not  even  known  by  many 
of  the  Popish  priests  prior  to  the  Reformation.  The  writer  already 
quoted  seems  to  have  been  bom  out  of  due  time.  He  wotld  have  found 
everything  that  he  desires  during  the  mediaeval  ages,  and  might  yet 
find  them,  were  he  to  reside  among  "the  lucky  people  in  some  favoured 
localities,^  such  as  the  south  of  Ireland,  or  the  capital  of  sunny  Italy. 
I  presume  that,  if  a  resident  in  the  capital  of  Scotland,  he  might  even 
be  gratified,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  taste,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cow- 
gate,  beneath  the  benign  auspices  of  Father  Marshall.  We  will  not 
promise  that  there  will  be  no  "toares"  levied  for  the  privilege  of 
worshipping  with  his  fellowmen,  but  we  do  venture  to  predict  that  he 
will  not  be  troubled  with  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  sermon. 

But  the  objections  to  sermons  in  ioto  is  not  a  discovery  of  this  en- 
lightened age — not  even  a  corniscation  of  intellect  struck  out  by  the 
''ominous  grumbles  which  begin  to  breathe  across  the  surface  of 
society"  against  the  weekly  "penalty"  of  a  pulpit  discourse.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  what  the  Spirit  foresaw  and  foretold  when  the 
primitive  heralds  of  the  cross  were  sent  forth.  At  that  period  the  Jew 
represented  the  hardness  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  learned  Greek 
the  pride  of  the  human  intellect.  The  preaching  of  Christ  crucified, 
even  by  an  apostle,  was  "  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto 
the  Greeks  foolishness,"  while  "  unto  them  which  were  called,  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God." 
There  is  no  lack  of  the  same  pride  of  heart  and  of  intellect  in  modem 
times;  and  to  such  may  be  directly  traced  the  attempt  to  overthrow 
God's  ordinance  of  preaching  the  word.  It  was  with  the  prospect  of 
such  persons  resisting  the  gospel  that  Paul  gave  the  solemn  charge  to 
Timothy,  already  cited,  as  is  evident  from  the  reason  assigned — "  For 
the  time  will  come  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine;  but 
after  their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having 
itching  ears;  and  they  shall  turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and 
shall  be  turned  unto  fables,^  This  prophetic  record  prospectively  ex- 
plains what  our  author  states,  speaking  of  the  Reformation,  when  he 
says — "  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  that  rare  perception  of  the 
wants  of  human  nature  which  characterizes  her,  had  made  the  largest 
provision  for  all  the  needs  of  piety."  If  he  had  just  said — for  all  the 
cravings  of  depraved  humanity,  he  would  have  spoken  the  troth.    But 
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thia  incidental  reference  shows  at  what  he  is  aiming,  and  where  he 
would  natnrailj  find  hk  <^  Mother  Church.''  <<  Fables"  instead  of 
gospel  sermonsi  and  masses  instead  of  Christian  devotion,  would  save 
the  '*  penalty"  of  hearing  God's  word,  and  the  possible  reproofis  of  a 
tnmbled  conscience. 

Having  seen,  at  the  outset,  the  views  which  this  public  repre- 
sentative of  current  impiety  assigns  to  the  sermon  as  a  necessary 
^  tax,"  or  a  '*  penalty,"  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  length  into  a 
oonsideTation  of  his  description  of  sermons  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Tweed.  Any  strictures  of  such  a  writer  upon  their  quality  is  of  little 
value,  when  they  are  considered  only  as  a  ^^  penalty"  to  be  endured  for 
the  privilege  of  worshipping.  As  he  seems  to  have  no  acquaintance 
with  the  "  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,"  though  assuming  the 
place  of  a  learned  pulpit  critic,  bis  judgment  is  barely  worth  recording, 
save  as  a  specimen  of  cool  presumption  and  Jesuitical  sophistry.  While 
speaking  <^  the  necessity  of  hearing  a  sermon  as  a  '*  toll  to  the  church 
for  the  privilege  of  worship,"  he  says — 

"  It  is,  howeTer,  when  one  looks  at  it,  sufficiently  strange  that  this  shonld  bo. 
A  Christian  man  must  worship,  or  he  cannot  continue  a  Christian ;  and  tho  Charch 
most  worship  in  common,  or  it  is  no  longer  a  Church,  and  forfeits  its  claim  to  be 
called  the  hoosehold  of  faith,  which  is  one  of  its  dearest  titles ;  hut  the  institution 
of  teaching  ib  entirely  distinct  from  this  primitive  necessity  of  a  godly  life." 

True,  the  institution  of  teaching  is  distinct  from  the  individual 
godly  life,  or  even  the  individual  act  of  worship ;  but  it  is  not  distinct 
from  the  living  or  permanent  obligations  of  the  Church  in  her  collec- 
tive capacity.  Her  commission  to  preach — yea  to  "  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature" — is  the  command  of  her  exalted  Lord;  and  not 
only  80,  but  a  command,  as  given  to  the  Church,  accompanied  by  tho 
most  solemn  obligation  to  receive  and  obey  the  gospel.  "  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  ho  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned"  (Mark,  xvi.  16).  If  to  "every  creature,"  none  can 
plead  exemption  from  hearing  but  at  their  peril ;  and,  as  congregations 
are  continually  changing,  hence  the  necessity  of  preaching  it  every 
Sabbath.  If  there  are  many  among  the  intellectual  classes  who  know 
so  little  of  the  origin  of  tho  practice  or  the  design  of  preaching,  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  even  every  diet  of  public  worship  is  not  too  much 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  their  case.  If  the  writer  admits  that  ho  is 
a  creature,  then  to  him  the  gospel  ought  to  be  preached. 

In  order  to  give  plausibility  to  the  general  opposition  to  sermons, 
the  writer  attempts  to  show  the  utter  inefficiency  of  most  preachers. 

**  The  faculty  of  instructing  their  fellow-creatures  is  given  to  comparatively  few  men 
of  any  place  or  class.  To  expect  from  some  thousand  men,  of  all  classes  and  descrip- 
tioos,  that  they  shall  each  emerge  from  tho  work-day  week  on  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing with  something  worthy  of  being  presented,  hy  way  of  spiritual  nutriment,  to  tho 
many  thousands  who  must  listen  to  tbcm,  is  an  utterly  inhuman  and  inconceivable 
fallacy.  Nor  is  the  hearer  the  only  victim.  Every  class  of  the  community  gives 
up  a  portion  of  its  sons  to  be  trained  to  this  hard  life,  over  which  the  shadow  of  the 
weekly  sermon  hangs  like  a  feverish  cloud." 

We  fully  admit  the  truth  of  what  the  writer  here  states  regarding 
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the  utter  incapacity  of  many  whom  ecclesiastical  patronage  has  placed 
in  the  pnlpit,  or  whom  their  parents  have  trained  for  the  ministry,  merely 
as  a  profession,  in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  income.  The  extent 
of  this  evil,  especially  in  England,  and  even  in  Scotland,  can  hardly 
be  conceived.  A  pnlpit  despised  for  incapacity  is  the  foremnner  of 
infidelity.  Had  this  writer  confined  himself  to  the  exposure  of  this 
admitted  grievance,  or  had  he  endeavoured  to  trace  its  origin,  and 
point  out  a  remedy,  his  pen  might  have  been  well  employed ;  but  when 
be  presents  this  as  an  argument  for  discarding  the  sermon  altogether, 
it  only  proves  his  utter  incapacity  for  dealing  with  such  a  subject. 
There  are  not  a  few  men  who,  in  early  life,  are  given  up  by  their 
parents  to  be  lawyers,  merchants,  medical  practitioners,  teachers,  &c* 
&c.,  who  have  no  capacity  for  their  respective  professions.  Are  law, 
and  merchandise,  and  the  healing  art,  and  education,  to  be  abandoned 
because  some  want  head,  or  hands,  or  character,  for  their  prosecution  ? 
The  man  who  answers  in  the  affirmative  would  be  justly  regarded  as 
a  fool;  and  not  less  evident  is  the  mental  and  moral  imbecility,  or 
wor^,  of  the  man  who  would  calmly  argue  that,  because  some  men 
have  thrust  themselves  into  the  pulpit  without  grace  or  capacity,  there- 
fore all  preaching  must  be  abandoned.  If  the  general  run  of  English 
preachers  are  such  as  he  describes,  the  community  over  which  they 
are  set  are  indeed  in  a  deplorable  condition.  But  the  extinction  of 
the  sermon  is  not  the  remedy.  The  divine  remedy  is  that  set  before 
us  by  the  Redeemer,  when  He  scourged  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of 
the  temple,  and  commissioned  His  servants  to  preach  His  gospel. 

The  apostle  Paul  faithfully  warned  the  primitive  Church  against 
the  evil  here  alluded  to,  when  be  said  to  Timothy,  "  Lay  hands  sud- 
denly on  no  man ;"  and  when  he  enjoins  him,  in  regard  to  the  gospel, 
'*  The  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  cUao"  Indeed,  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  a  bishop 
or  presbyter  is,  that  he  is  ^^  apt  to  teach.^*  The  Bible  recognizes  no 
such  ministers  as  this  writer  describes,  except  in  the  way  of  condem- 
nation. They  have  come  as  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  not  in  by  the 
door  of  the  fold,  but  have  climbed  up  by  means  of  patronage,  and  are 
nothing  more  than  the  Master  describes  them,  as  "thieves  and  robbers" 
among  the  flock.  But  would  any  sane  man  venture  to  cast  out  all 
the  shepherds  because  such  had  obtruded  themselves  upon  the  flock  ? 
The  remedy  is  clear.  Remove  the  intruders,  and  give  full  scope  to 
the  genuine  shepherds.  The  flocks  are  too  like  these  inefficient  shep- 
herds, otherwise  they  would  neither  countenance  nor  submit  to  this 
usurpation  of  places  for  which  such  are  utterly  incapable. 

We  cannot,  however,  admit  the  impossibility,  under  a  scriptural 
administration  of  the  laws  of  Christ's  house,  of  obtaining  ministers 
qualified  for,  and  "  apt  to  teach"  When  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  saw 
the  fields  already  white,  while  the  reapers  were  few,  He  did  not  pro- 
pose to  shut  the  mouths  of  those  already  preaching;  but  He  com- 
manded them,  saying,  "  Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
that  He  would  send  forth  labourers  into  the  harvest."  The  reflection 
of  incapacity,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  men  capable  of 
teaching  or  preaching,  falls  upon  the  Head  of  the  Church,  while 
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the  cause  is  sunply  that,  through  patronage,  and  the  influence  of  a 
worldly  hierarchy,  those  worthy  are  excluded,  and  those  unworthy 
admitted  to  the  pastoral  office.  It  is  the  worldly  element  of  secular 
influence  that  hka  filled  the  English,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Scottish 
pulfnts,  with  men  who  are  ^*  novices,'*  *^greedy  of  filthy  lucre,"  'Covers 
of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God." 

iff  as  this  writer  admits,  "  there  can  he  little  douht  that  sermons, 
in  themselves,  when  they  are  genuine  utterances  coming  from  the 
heart  and  mind  of  a  man  who  has  anything  to  say,  are,  in  reality,  the 
most  interesting  of  all  human  productions — the  most  interesting,  and 
often  the  most  influential,"  why  should  he  circumscribe  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  such  utterances.  Consistency  demands  that,  even 
on  tbifl  lower  ground  of  human  benefit,  every  attempt  should  be  made 
by  the  Church  to  increase  the  number  of  such  preachers  until  every 
congregation  shall  be  pervaded  by  their  influence. 

But  the  secret  of  all  this  enmity  to  sermons  comes  plainly  out  in  the 
Bobeequent  remarks  of  the  writer.  He  has  the  Popish  idea  of  a  priest- 
hood to  conduct  the  devotional  rites,  and  the  higher  digniteries  at 
times  to  astonish  and  delight  intellectual  audiences  by  special  orations. 

"  The  institniion  [that  is,  preaching :  we  scarce! j  expected  the  admiasion  that 
it  18  an  inatitatioD]  was  reasonable  enough  in  a  time  of  revolution,  of  new  beginning, 
oTsoddenlj  Btiroulated  and  eager  life;  but  affairs  have  long  settled  into  composure, 
and  we  have  long  grown  familiar  with  all  the  ordinary  stock  of  sermons  put  forth 
by  men  who  have  no  instruction  to  bestow.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  be 
compelled  to  go  on  listening  to  them  to  infinitude  ? — or  might  we  not  try  once  more  to 
re-distioguish  the  old  ofSccs— to  accept  our  miuistering  priest, — without  asking  him 
to  be  a  perennial  preacher — and  to  receive  our  preacher  when  he  comes  with  grati- 
tude, as  the  holder  of  a  special  ofSce." 

We  admit  that  it  is  time,  and  more  than  time,  that  the  scriptural 
distinction  between  the  ministering  priest  and  the  preacher  should  be 
re-asserted ;  but  the  rc-assertion  would  be  of  no  avail  to  this  ordinary 
sermon  despiser.  It  would  only  leave  the  entire  priesthood  to  the  ages 
prior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  the  preachers  to  the  whole  period  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  There  is  no  such  oflice  as  priest  either  author- 
ised or  admissible  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation.  The  min- 
istry of  Christ  is  in  no  sense  a  priesthood :  Christ  himself  is  the  only 
and  the  all-suflScient  priest  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  term  "^i*'*, 
rendered  "priest,"  means  one  who  offers  sacrifices;  but  the  great  atoning 
sacrifice  having  been  offered  by  Christ,  there  can  be  no  official  "  sacri- 
fices" under  the  present  dispensation.  Priests  are  not  among  those 
office-bearers  which  the  ascending . Saviour  received  for  the  Church  : 
they  can  have  no  place  in  the  Church.  Through  l*opery  alone  has  the 
idea  of  a  priesthood  been  revived  and  retained;  and  where  it  is  admitted 
in  any  Protestant  Church,  it  is  on  Popish,  and  not  on  scriptural  grounds, 
that  it  finds  a  place.  Hence  the  attempt  to  revive  a  ministering  priest- 
hood, either  north  or  south  of  the  Tweed,  by  this  writer,  is  simply  a 
scheme  of  Popish  policy  worthy  of  a  Jesuit. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  this  censurer  of  the  pulpit  should  have 
let  out  his  spiritual  testes  by  eulogising  the  sermons  of  Bobertson  of 
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Brighton,  though  we  are  rather  disappointed  to  hear  a  commendation 
of  the  disoonrses  of  Dr  Hanna.  The  discrepancy  may  be  easily  ac- 
coimted  for.  The  admirer  of  both  has  been  caught  by  the  cormsca- 
tions  of  intellect,  while  neither  has  been  viewed  in  relation  to  the  truth 
of  Ood,  or  adaptation  to  the  human  heart.  Had  the  critic  been  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  theology,  he  would  have  known,  that,  amidst  the 
pure  eloquence  of  Bobertson,  there  is  no  definite  scriptural  atonement, 
more  than  in  that  of  the  curate  whom  he  represents  as  candidly  telling 
his  audience  "  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  the  atonement  was 
for;''  while,  in  the  discourses  of  Dr  Hanna,  the  nature  and  design  of 
the  atonement  are  specially  presented. 

It  is  not  a  little  comforting,  though  rather  provoking,  to  discover 
the  depths  of  this  writer's  theological  knowledge,  while  aiming  his 
shafts  at  God's  own  ordinance  of  preaching.  We  humbly  submit,  that, 
if  he  could  bring  his  mind  to  the  frame  of  a  willing  hearer  of  the  word 
of  life,  it  might  not  be  very  difficult,  in  any  ordinary  locality,  to  find  a 
preacher  capable  of  giving  him  necessary  instruction  in  the  central 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  means  of  grace,  as 
divinely  appointed. 

Though  the  illustrations  are  chiefly  drawn  from  England,  their 
application  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  towards  the  close — the  ap- 
probation expressed  both  with  the  writer  in  MacphaxVs  Ecclesias- 
ticcUJourncUy  and  the  introduction  of  kindred  subjects  by  Dr  Bisset,  the 
Moderator  of  the  last  General  Assembly, — seem  to  indicate  that  the 
article  is  designed  to  exert  its  influence  north  of  the  Tweed.  Space  for- 
bids any  farther  reference  to  the  subject  at  present.  We  hope,  in 
next  number,  to  complete  our  remarks  upon  the  remaining  topics  sug- 
gested— to  give  a  few  words  in  passing  to  "  Macphail,"  and  to  deduce 
a  few  lessons  in  regard  to  the  pulpit,  specially  necessary  in  modem 
times. 
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We  do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  there  are  persons  at  any  time  con- 
stituted without  a  conscience,  but  simply,  that  did  we  not  know  the 
fiict,  the  conduct  of  multitudes  would  tend  to  cast  grave  doubt  over 
its  existence.  But  the  Bible  explains  current  conduct  with  the  ex- 
istence of  conscience.  "  In  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from 
the  faith)  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits;  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy; 
having  their  conscience  seared  as.  with  a  hot  iron."  The  description 
here  given  is  lamentably  applicable  both  to  the  world  and  the  church 
in  our  own  day. 

How  frequently  has  society  of  late  been  shocked  by  fraudulence  in 
banking,  iu  assurance  companies,  benevolent  societies,  &c.I  How 
many  cases  of  forgery,  embezzlement,  and  breach  of  trust,  have 
recently  come  to  light  I  Fraudulent  bankruptcy  is  so  common,  that 
the  odium  attaching  to  persons  implicated  is  nothing  thought  of.  The 
current  -ezpFessioD,  that  such  an  one  has  been  "  embarrassed,"  or  has 
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beea  in  ^difficulties,*'  tells  how  lightly  the  crime  of  commercial 
robbery  is  esteemed.  And,  what  is  worst  of  all,  many  of  the  foregoing 
claaseB  of  respectable  swindlers  have  made  a  high  profesdon  of  religion, 
and  even  contributed  handsomely  to  benevolent  objects.  Need  we 
condescend  npon  the  current  violations  of  the  law  of  Gkxi,  common  to 
the  transactions  of  every ^day  life.  Though  not  universal,  their  name 
18  l^on.  Ask  one  man  why  he  sells  adulterated  goods?  He  will 
l^bably  answer,  ''  Such  practices  are  common  to  Sie  trade."  Ask 
another  why  the  sample  exhibited  is  better  than  the  stock  ?  He  will 
probably  reply,  "  Such  is  the  practice  in  every  line  of  business."  Ask 
a  third  how,  as  a  professing  Christian,  he  can  deal  out  for  gain  that 
liquor  to  drunkaids,  which  is  destroying  soul  and  body — emptying 
chuidies,  and  desolating  homes — filling  poor-houses,  prisons,  and 
graves,  with  hopeless  victims?  The  answer  will  likely  be, ''  It  is  my 
trade,  and  I  must  live  by  it."  Ask  a  fourth  how  he  can  overcharge 
the  bereaved,  as  an  undertaker,  while  death  is  staring  him  in  the  face  ? 
He  may  speak  of  the  '*  usual  charges; "  but  the  answer  ought  to  be,  '^  It 
is  a  rare  time  to  make  money  when  persons  are  too  deeply  grieved  to 
strike  formal  bargains."  Gk>  through  the  whole  round  of  secular 
callings  and  professions,  and  the  same  destitution  of  conscience  meets 
yon  from  day  to  day.  We  do  not  by  any  means  design  to  indicate 
that  there  are  not  many  men  of  integrity  and  candour  adorning  the 
various  trades  and  professions,  but  simply,  that  *' tricks  in  trade,"  and 
deceptions,  are  not  uncommon  even  among  professors  of  religion — 
proving  that,  with  not  a  few,  conscience  is  seared  and  deadened. 

Bat  what  is  still  worse,  the  same  destitution  of  conscience  is  common 
m  modem  times  within  the  Church.  The  subscription  of  a  creed  or 
c(Hifee8ion  is  no  guarantee  that  it  is  believed  or  received  with  integrity. 
How  many  in  the  Church  of  England  have  signed  the  '*  Thirty-nine 
Articles,'*  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  at  heart,  either  Papists  or  infidels, 
and  whose  energies  are  all  directed  to  promote  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Papacy  or  the  subversion  of  Christianity  ?  Neither  is  this  destitution 
of  conscience  confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  Prclatical  establishment. 
It  is  visible,  in  various  degrees,  in  all  the  churches.  It  may  be  seen 
in  the  avowal  of  doctrine,  and  the  adoption  of  practices,  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  formula  accepted  by  ministers  and  elders  at  ordination. 
So  common  is  this  practice,  that  one  begins  to  wonder  whether  the 
pledges  of  an  ordination  are  not  esteemed  by  many  as  a  farce,  or  at 
best  a  form,  without  imposing  any  obligation. 

The  same  thing  is  lamentably  common  among  church  members. 
Vows  are  pledged  at  admission  to  fellowship,  and  endorsed  in  the 
reception  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  never  seem  to  have 
reached  the  conscience.  Though  solemnly  pledged  in  all  matters  of 
duty,  the  ordinances  of  grace  are  attended  or  neglected  as  convenience 
or  humour  may  dictate.  The  Sabbath  is  outwardly  observed  or  pro- 
faned according  to  the  character  of  those  with  whom  church  members 
may  be  associated.  The  discbarge  of  family  duties,  indicated  in  the 
vows  of  baptism,  are  neglected  without  the  slightest  apparent  com- 
punction. Obligations  to  the  Church,  arising  out  of  the  bonds  of 
ecclesiastical  fellowship,  arc  with  many  never  so  much  as  realized. 
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Bat  there  is  one  special  aspect  of  modern  destitution  of  conscience 
which  outrivals  all  others — ^viz,,  the  formation  and  dissolution  of 
the  bonds  of  church  fellowship.  Here,  alas  I  the  utter  bankruptcy  of 
conscience  is  peculiarly  visible.  Many  change  their  ecclesiastical  re- 
lations as  easily,  and  with  as  little  consideration,  as  they  would  change 
their  clothier  or  baker.  Not  a  few  are  utterly  unable  to  assign 
any  reason  for  so  doing  but  that  they  have  willed  it  The  grounds 
of  change  have  never  been  seriously  examined.  We  do  not  of  course 
mean  to  indicate  that  all  such  changes  are  culpable,  or  that  every 
church  member  is  bound  to  abide  where  the  first  ecclesiastical  relation- 
ship has  been  formed.  There  are  sufficient  grounds  for  leaving  one 
section  of  the  Church  and  joining  another.  The  spread  of  error  in  a 
church,  the  corruption  of  her  fellowship  and  ordinances,  and  the  want  of 
a  constitution  affording  scope  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  ecclesiastical 
or  Christian  duty,  furnish  clear  and  sufficient  grounds  for  seeking  a 
change  of  fellowship ;  but  every  such  change  ought  to  be  guided  by 
the  standard  of  divine  truth,  and  with  the  approval  of  an  enlightened 
conscience.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  examine,  and  to  ascertain 
where  the  truth  of  Qod  is  most  fully  embodied,  and  where  full  soope  may 
be  afforded  for  the  discharge  of  all  duties  to  the  King  and  Head,  and, 
having  made  that  choice,  to  abide  by  it  at  all  hazards.  A  person  may 
thus  rise  from  the  lower  platform  of  indifference  to  truth  and  worldly 
expediency,  to  the  higher  platform  of  an  explicit  profession  and  defence 
of  the  truth.  A  person  may  legitimately  forsake  the  church  whose 
constitution  is  defective,  or  whose  practices  are  unwarranted,  in  order 
to  join  the  fellowship  of  one  whose  profession  is  more  comprehensive 
and  practice  more  scriptural.  But  what  we  complain  of  is,  persons 
pledging  themselves  to  definite,  distinctive  principles,  and  then  casting 
aside  their  profession  at  the  dictate  of  expediency  or  convenience. 
Questions  of  popularity,  wealth,  numbers,  ecclesiastical  or  political 
influence,  have  no  place  in  the  motives  which  ought  to  determine  our 
church  fellowship ;  neither  can  they  have  any  weight  in  determining 
where  the  truth  of  God  is  maintained  and  defended.  It  is  by  the 
standard  of  Good's  word,  and  not  by  the  opinion  of  men,  that  the 
position  of  a  church  must  be  tested.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  of 
duty,  the  appeal  lies  to  "  the  law  and  to  the  testimony" — the  responsi- 
bility is  not  to  man,  bnt  to  God — the  accountability  not  to  the  Church, 
but  to  the  Church's  living  Head. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  discouraging  to  a  gospel  minister 
than  the  ease  with  which  persons  can  renounce  the  most  explicit  pro- 
fession, with  or  without  a  patent  reason.  It  has  two  aspects,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  grievous  to  be  borne.  The 
first  is  that  which  arises  out  of  the  call,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the 
pastoral  relationship  is  formed.  In  this  case,  a  number  of  church 
members  unite  and  subscribe,  before  God  and  men,  a  gospel  call, 
which,  among  us,  runs  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Wc,  the  undoraignod  olden  and  other  members  of  the  United  Original  Soccssion 

congregation ,  at  present  in  a  state  of  secession  from  the  corrupt  judicatories  of 

the  Churoh  of  Scotland,  and  in  connection  with  the  United  Original  Secession  Synod 
and  IVeBbyterics  thereof— which  we  deem  are  endeavouring  to  maintain  and  defend 
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a  oovenantcd  work  of  reformation,  maiDiained  and  defended  by  oor  fathen  at  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  aeoession, — having  taken  into  serioos  consideration  oar  destitute 
situation  through  the  want  of  a  fixed  pastor  over  us,  and  being  satisfied,  by  good 
infonnation  and  oor  own  experience,  of  the  soundness  of  the  faith,  piety,  prudence, 
literature,  and  other  ministerial  qualifications  of  you,  A.  B.,  preacher  or  minister  of 
the  gospel  under  the  inspection  of  the  said  Synod,  and  of  the  suitableness  of  the  gifts 
bestowed  upon  you  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  for  our  edification,  do  unite,  call, 
and  intreat  you  to  take  the  oversight  of  our  souls,  and  to  execute  all  the  duties  of 
the  pastoral  oflBce  among  us ;  and  we  do  hereby  promise  you  all  due  respect^  sub- 
jection, and  encouragement  in  the  Lord,  and  to  contribute  to  your  suitable  midnten- 
ance  as  Qod  may  prosper  us.*' 

Is  this  the  basis  d  a  solemn  covenant,  or  is  it  not  ?  First,  it  is 
identified  with  certain  principles — viz.,  those  contained  in  the  Testi- 
mony emitted  by  the  said  Synod,  To  meet  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
call,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  calling,  the  formula  is  put  solemnly 
to  the  person  under  call  on  the  day  of  ordination.  That  formula 
brings  out  distinctly  the  principles  upon  which  the  call  proceeds, 
and  the  covenant  is  based.  That  call  has  been  duly  signed  before 
presentation.  The  adherence  to  that  call  is  attested  by  the  subscribers 
lifting  up  their  right  hand  before  Ood,  as  the  concluding  act  upon 
which  the  person  called  accepts  thereof,  and  closes  with  that  call,  and 
pledges  himself  to  the  faithful  discbarge  of  all  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office  towards  those  calling.  He  believes  their  signatures  are  genuine 
— that  the  lifting  up  of  their  right  hands  is  in  sincerity — that  their 
pledge  to  **give  him  all  countenance  and  encouragement  in  the  Lord'* 
is  binding — that  their  promise  "  to  contribute  to  bis  suitable  mainten- 
ance, as  the  Lord  shall  prosper  them,''  is  tendered  in  good  faith.  He 
declares  acceptance,  and  closes  with  this  call,  before  God  and  men,  in 
prospect  of  the  judgment.  He  believes  the  whole  transaction  to  bo  a 
reality — a  reality  under  which  his  spirit  is  bowed  down,  and  his  beat- 
ing heart  oppressed ;  and  he  lays  it  before  the  Lord  in  secret,  pleading 
for  strength  and  grace,  in  order  that  he  may  meet  its  obligations.  He 
feels  solemnly  bound  to  this  people,  and  he  believes  they  are  bound 
to  him ;  and  so  they  are,  for  the  obligation  is  mutual.  But,  alas  1  he 
soon  discovers  that  the  obligation  is  only  recognized  as  if  on  one  side. 
Ho  must  abide  by  his  post,  whatever  sacrifice  it  may  cost ;  but  will  those 
who  have  called  him  forego  any  advantage,  either  for  the  truth  or  for 
bim  ?  He  is,  indeed,  a  happy  man  if  he  does  not  find  some  who  called 
and  intreated  him  to  take  charge  of  their  souls,  entirely  forsaking  his 
ministry — yea,  even  those  who  have  spoken  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  going  back  to  the  same — if  others  do  not  make 
the  slightest  worldly  advantage,  or  prospect  of  advantage,  a  reason 
for  removing  beyond  his  jurisdiction,  and  henceforth  withholding  their 
^'  contributions  to  that  suitable  maintenance"  which  they  had  solemnly 
promised  to  give — ^if  he  does  not  find  some  of  these  callers,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  misunderstanding,  all  on  their  own  side,  with  minister,  or 
elder,  or  meml>cr,  endeavouring  to  destroy  his  influence,  or  heaping 
reproach  upon  his  good  name. 

But,  not  to  speak  of  extreme  cases,  how  easily  do  persons  leave  their 
Dame  on  a  minister's  call,  and  renounce  that  relationship,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  which  they  were  the  moving  parties,  without  any  reason  but 
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caprice,  or  fashion,  or  ease,  or  worldly  interest  He  has  not  swerred 
one  iota  from  the  principles  to  which  they  took  him  pledged.  He  has 
discharged,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office. 
He  has  shared  in  their  joys,  and  sympathised  with  their  sorrows ;  bnt, 
without  any  known  cause,  they  are  soon  found  passing  the  door  of  the 
church  in  which  they  vowed  before  God ;  and  well  if,  in  their  course 
of  backsliding,  they  do  not  become  His  inveterate  enemies.  Not  un- 
frequently  is  conscience  trampled  upon,  and  vows  broken,  the  precursor 
of  personal  enmity.  Let  any  minister,  a  few  years  settled,  look  over 
the  names  upon  his  call,  and  trace  the  subsequent  history  of  their  re- 
presentatives, and  say  if  there  are  not  many  such  as  we  have  described. 
But,  blessed  be  God,  there  are  many  others,  *'  good  men  and  true," 
whose  countenance  is  his  stay,  and  whose  prayers  and  sympathies  are 
his  strength  and  comfort. 

But  there  is  another  class  by  whom  his  feelings  are  not  unireqnently 
tried — ^we  mean  those  brought  up  under  his  pastoral  care.  He  has 
baptized  them  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity — be  has  prayed  for  them, 
and  watched  over  them  with  a  father's  and  a  shepherd's  love — ^he  has 
conversed  with  them  and  counselled  them  on  their  way  to  the  table  of 
the  Lord — he  has  resolved  all  their  doubts,  received  their  confession  of 
Christ's  truth,  and  at  length  solemnly  admitted  them  to  the  holy  com- 
munion. He  rejoices  over  them  with  a  father's  joy  and  solicitude; 
but,  ere  he  is  aware,  their  profession  is  cast  to  the  winds — ^his  counsels 
are  despised — they  deem  him  unworthy  to  minister  to  their  edification, 
— ^because,  forsooth,  the  world  is  opening  up  before  them,  or  because 
they  have  got  a  smattering  of  education  above  their  fellows.  It  is 
over  such,  puffed  up  with  vanity  and  self-conceit,  that  a  faithful 
pastor  mourns,  inasmuch  as  he  sees  them  preparing  for  a  fall,  and 
likely  soon  to  make  shipwreck  of  the  faith,  and  become  at  once  the 
rejectors  of  truth  and  godliness. 

These  are,  indeed,  &e  bitter  drops  in  the  pastor's  cup— the  tempta- 
tions which  try  his  faith  and  put  his  patience  to  the  test.  Were  it 
not  that  the  Biedeemer  was  similarly  tried,  when  many  went  back  and 
walked  no  more  with  Him,  and  that  the  apostle  John  was  constrained 
to  say,  "They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us;  for  if  they 
had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued  with  us:  but  they 
went  out,  that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us," 
— the  most  faith&l  gospel  minister  would  be  ready  to  sink  in  despair. 
But  there  is  a  tribimal  where  all  these  relationships  will  come  into 
judgment — where  the  character  of  the  Lord's  servants  will  be  vindi- 
cated— where  their  wrongs  will  be  all  redressed,  and  where  the  full 
reward  of  their  labours  shall  be  graciously  bestowed. 

Though  conscience  may  be  coerced  and  trampled  now — though  the 
bonds  of  affectionate  regard  may  be  ruthlessly  severed — though  faith- 
ful ministers  may  be  left  to  mourn  in  secret, — the  time  will  come  when 
every  conscience  will  speak  out — when  every  perverted  feeling  shall 
be  matter  of  regret — ^when  every  broken  vow  shall  rest  like  a  load 
upon  the  spirit,  and  when  every  motive  and  feeling  shall  be  tried  by 
the  eternal  standard,  and  all  relations  and  obligations  of  time  shall 
yield  their  fruit,  as  evidence,  for  the  tribunal  of  the  infallible,  impartial, 
and  immutable  Judge. 
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WHO  WILL  BE   THE  NEXT   VICTIM? 

Each  New  Year  has  its  victims  for  Bacchus.  Besides  the  reeling 
multitude  who  prostrate  their  intellects  before  the  "god  of  wine," 
there  are  usually  recorded  deaths  from  intemperance  at  such  a  season. 
Out  of  the  "  modem  high  places,"  devoted  to  his  special  service,  im- 
mortal beings  stagger  forth  to  perish  by  the  wayside,  or  meet  the  last 
enemy  upon  beds  of  unconsciousness.  How  awful  the  thought  of  meet- 
ing the  Judge,  summoned  out  of  a  last  debauch !  How  dreadful  the 
idea  of  reeling  into  eternity — of  being  cut  off  in  the  act  of  self-destruc- 
tion 1  Yet  evenr  new  year  records  several  such  cases.  This  and  that 
one  have  been  found  dead  intoxicated.  Nothing  more  is  thought  of 
the  matter.  The  modem  high  places  of  Bacchus  drive  the  same  trade 
without  compunction;  and  as  one  class  of  victims  die  off,  another  class 
is  ready  to  take  their  place.  Fresh  victims  for  the  shrine  of  the  great 
destroyer  are  ever  ready.  From  all  ranks  of  the  community  these  are 
furnished,  and  over  the  blasted  remains  of  many  there  might  be  in- 
scribed, "  This  is  the  grave  of  the  drankard." 

Who  shall  be  the  next  victim  ?  Fathers,  mothers — the  question  is 
one  for  you.  Shall  it  be  that  hopeful  son,  on  whom  you  dote  so  fondly? 
or  shall  it  be  that  lovely  daughter,  the  present  joy  and  pride  of  your 
heart?  You  do  not  think  it  possible,  otherwise  you  could  not  initiate 
your  offspring  in  the  use  of  the  dangerous  cup.  You  could  not,  by  your 
own  example,  show  them  the  way  to  the  shrine  of  Bacchus.  You  could 
not  encourage  them  in  the  drinking  customs  of  the  passing  season.  "  Be 
not  deceived ;  evO  communications  cormpt  good  manners,^'  and  evil 
customs  undermine  morality.  Many,  who,  like  you,  once  thought 
the  danger  of  intemperance  impossible,  have  lived  to  fall  through  the 
seductions  of  the  subtle  demon,  or  to  see  their  dearest  friends  within 
the  toils  of  his  fatal  net 

We  are  appalled  when  we  read  of  the  heathen  sacrifices  of  idolatrous 
nations.  We  are  amazed  that  any  human  being  could  be  so  debased 
as  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  destractive  car  of  Juggernaut; 
but,  alas!  the  monster  vice  of  intemperance  is  really  destroying. more 
victims  annually  in  our  gospel  land,  than  even  the  ponderous  wheels 
of  the  great  Indian  idol.  Parents,  beware  of  the  seducing  wiles  of 
the  tempter  I  Many,  as  hopeful  as  you,  have  lived  to  lay  their  chil- 
dren in  the  drunkard's  grave,  or  to  go  down  themselves  in  sorrow  to 
the  tomb,  without  the  hope  of  meeting  their  offspring  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Judge.  Even  admitting  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
IB  lawful,  is  the  benefit  to  be  derived  worth  the  risk  of  the  destraction 
of  your  offspring  ? 

To  those  engaged  in  the  traffic  of  strong  drink,  the  risk  to  them- 
selves and  their  children  is  terrific.  Count  up  the  traders  of  a  bygone 
generation,  and  tell  me  how  many  such  have  become  the  victims  of 
intemperance  ?  How  many  of  the  children  have  sunk  into  a  drunk- 
ard's grave  ?  The  conscription  of  victims  from  the  ranks  of  the  pub- 
UcaBS  is  enormous.    To  be  drawn  for  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  perish 
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in  the  ranks  of  war,  is  a  thousand-fold  more  desirable  than  to  have 
the  brain  poiso'.ed — the  intellect  destroyed — the  moral  sense  obliterated 
— the  heart  divested  of  affection, — and  the  whole  soul  debased  be- 
neath even  the  position  of  the  beasts  that  perish. 

But  should  your  family  escape,  other  families  will  assuredly  suffer. 
Could  the  trader  in  strong  drink  only  follow  the  course  of  these  victiQ)s, 
whom,  in  the  way  of  business,  he  has  helped  on  to  perdition, — could 
he  see  the  tears  that  bedew  their  paths— could  he  hear  the  cry  of  wives 
and  children,  ruined  for  time,  and  neglected  in  regard  to  eternity — 
could  he  feel  the  pangs  of  remorse  in  the  drunkard's  soul,  which  seem 
as  if  the  torments  of  perdition  were  transferred  to  earth — could  he 
lift  the  vail,  and  take  one  look  of  the  condition  of  lost  souls  who  have 
perished  through  intemperance, — would  he  dare  to  deal  out,  as  he  does, 
the  destroying  element  to  the  drunkard?  We  think  it  impossible  for  a 
Christian  in  right  exercise  to  do  so.  Would  he  not  blush  to  look  the 
Redeemer  of  men  in  the  face,  or  to  seek  an  interest  in  His  blood,  while 
decorating  the  shrine,  and  preparing  the  altar,  where  so  many  victims 
are  periodically  immolated?  How  dangerous  to  be  '^partakers  in 
other  men's  sins!"  Few  are  guilty  in  this  matter,  but,  sooner  or 
later,  bring  upon  themselves  the  threatened  plagues. 

But  if  it  is  unsafe  to  deal  out  intoxicating  liquor  to  the  multitude 
in  the  way  of  trade,  is  it  not  also  unsafe  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
way  of  mistaken  friendship  ?  We  do  not  insinuate  that  you  have  any 
idea  of  increasing  the  dark  catalogue  of  drunkards.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  you  would  identify  yourself  with  those  whom 
the  prophet  denounces,  saying,  "  Woe  unto  him  that  giveth  bis  neigh- 
bour drink,  that  puttest  thy  bottle  to  him,  and  makest  him  drunken 
also,  that  thou  mayest  look  on  their  nakedness."  But  such  is  the 
perversion  of  the  ideas  of  friendship  and  generosity,  that  many,  without 
thinking  of  the  consequences,  lay  a  snare  for  tbc  infirmities  of  their 
fellows.  At  the  season  of  the  new  year  how  many  become  intoxicated, 
through  the  custom  of  each  one  for  whom  any  piece  of  service  is  done, 
or  upon  whom  a  call  of  friendship  is  made,  presenting  the  glass  in 
kindness.  Other  customers  and  other  friends  do  the  same  thing  witli  - 
the  same  motives  and  feelings.  Yet  the  result  is,  that  the  multiplicMl 
acts  of  seeming  kindness  produce  intoxication,  and  occasional  intoxi- 
cation produces  a  craving  for  spirits — the  intemj^rate  use  of  spirits 
brings  death  and  eternal  destruction.  Any  one  might  shudder  at  tbc 
thought  of  doing  personally  what  is  effectually  done  by  many ;  yet 
each  one  is  taking  part  in  furnishing  the  temptation  and  tlie  means 
by  which  the  final,  fatal  catastrophe  is  reached. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  sixth  commandment  reqnireth  all 
lawful  endeavours  to  preserve  our  own  life  and  the  life  of  others, 
while  it  forbids  whatsoever  tendeth  to  the  taking  away  of  the  life  of  our 
neighbour.  Does  it  not  become  all  Christians  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
incurring  this  guilt?  The  customs  of  the  season  are  very  ensnaring. 
The  habits  of  society  are  such  as  to  foster  intemperance.  But  the 
question,  "  Who  shall  be  the  next  victim  ?  ought  to  lead  all  to  th  ? 
renunciation  of  those  customs,  by  which  victims  are  periodically 
furnished.    As  we  know  not  what  a  day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth. 
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let  08  hear  the  warning  voice  of  our  Lord, ''  Take  heed  to  yonraelves, 
lest  at  cm^  time  yonr  hearts  be  overcharged  with  surfeiting,  and 
dnmkennees,  and  cares  of  this  life,  and  so  that  day  come  opon  yon 
nnawares." 
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The  Past  and  the  Future — ^Time  and  Eternity. — ^How  solemn  the 
ideas  represented  by  these  terms !  The  course  of  man  upon  earth  is  one 
of  perpetual  changes.  Ln  his  life  there  is  no  standing  still.  The  tide 
of  time  is  bearing  him  onward  to  the  ocean  of  eternity.  The  transition 
is  so  n^id  and  incessant,  that  we  realize  not  the  extent  of  our  progress 
untQ  some  solemn  event  arrests  our  attention,  and  confronts  us  with 
the  realities  of  the  world  to  come.  With  multitudes  the  day  of  life  is 
well-nigh  spent  ere  they  are  brought  to  realize  its  design.  The  present 
world  is  pursued  until  it  vanishes  from  their  dying  grasp,  leaving 
nothing  in  the  past  but  a  record  of  guilt  and  disappointment— nothing 
fer  the  future  out  endless  sorrows.  Let  us,  therefore,  pause  and 
reflect.  While  bidding  adieu  to  the  departed  year  from  the  threshold 
of  its  unknown  successor,  it  becomes  us  calmly  to  consider  our  state 
before  God— ourprgporgfibn  for  present  duty,  and  prospects  for  a  com- 
ing eternity.  What  am  I  ?  Whither  am  I  going  ?  How  much  of 
life  is  gone  ?  How  much  remains  ?  These  are  questions  demanding 
solemn  concdderation  at  such  a  season.  As  we  cross  the  imperceptible 
boundary  which  separates  one  year  from  another,  it  becomes  us  to 
breathe  the  prayer.  Lord,  '^  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  to  wisdom.' '  The  vear  that  is  gone,  is  gone  for  ever. 
Not  a  moment,  nor  an  event  in  its  history,  can  be  recaSed.  Its  re- 
cord is  laid  up  within  the  vail,  in  prospect  of  the  judgment. 

"  What  is  time  ?    A  river  flowing 
To  eternity's  vast  sea ; 
Forward  whither  all  are  going, — 
On  ita  hosom  bearing  thee." 

Reader,  what  is  thy  state  before  God  ?  Is  it  a  state  of  nature,  or 
a  state  of  grace  ?  It  must  be  either  the  one  or  the  other.  There  is 
no  neutral  ground  between  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  territories 
of  Satan.  Your  position  is  either  with  the  righteous  or  the  wicked; 
and  the  Lord  discerns  that  position,  whether  you  consider  it  or  not. 
If  still  in  the  state  of  nature,  you  are  under  the  curse  of  the  broken 
law — ^liable  to  the  wrath  of  an  angry  God,  and  ready  to  perish  eter- 
nally. "He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already."  The  con- 
demnation is  not  something  future,  that  may  befall  the  sinner,  but  a 
dreadful  penal  sentence,  under  which  he  lies,  and  which,  unless  can- 
celled in  time,  will  assuredly  be  carried  into  execution  through  eter- 
nity. In  this  condition,  there  is  not  an  hour  to  be  lost — not  a  listless 
daj  to  be  spent,  but  at  the  risk  of  everlasting  perdition.  In  this  state, 
every  past  year  of  life  has  been  a  record  of  iniquity,  and  every  year 
of  impenitence  has  diminished  the  prospect  of  ultimate  salvation.    Had 
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death  come  to  you  at  any  bygone  stage  of  life,  as  it  has  come  to  mul- 
titudes of  your  fellowmen,  even  now  would  the  condemning  sentence 
have  been  taking  effect  This  year  you  may  die;  and  should  you  die 
impenitent,  there  is  no  prospect  but  eternal  misery.  What,  then,  is 
your  present  duty  ?  Is  it  not  that  indicated  by  the  apostle,  "  Awake 
thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee 
life." 

A  merciful  Gkxi  has  spared  you  to  see  the  close  of  another  year. 
He  is  waiting  to  be  gracious.  Even  now.  His  voice  may  be  heanl, 
as  of  old,  pleading  with  sinners — "  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  to- 
gether, saith  the  Lord:  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be 
as  white  as  snow;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  ^all  be  as 
wool."  "  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  your  heart." 
Alas !  that  so  many  should  harden  their  hearts  by  frivolity,  and  de- 
bauchery, and  worldly  conformity,  at  the  very  season  when  God  is 
emphatically  pressing  upon  their  attention  the  things  which  belong  to 
their  peace.  How  many  of  those  who  began  1862  with  gaiety,  and 
mirth,  and  dissipation,  are  now  numbered  with  the  dead  I  Reader,  it 
may  be  so  with  you  ere  the  vear  upon  which  we  have  entered  shall 
come  to  a  close.  Neglect  of  the  great  salvation  cannot  stay  for  a 
moment  the  last  enemy.  Could  you  remain  at  ease  did  you  believe 
that,  in  a  few  short  days  or  months,  you  might  be  confronted  with 
death  and  judgment?  It  would  be  impossible.  You  do  not  believe, 
otherwise  you  would  give  earnest  heed  to  the  expostulation  of  that 
Gkxl  with  whom  are  the  issues  of  life,  when  he  says,  "  Prepare  to  meet 
thy  Gk)d,  0  Israel."  Remember  there  is  only  one  preparation  that 
will  avail — ^receiving  and  resting  upon  Jesus  Christ  alone  for  salva- 
tion. "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life ;  and  he  that 
believeth  not  tbe  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  (Jod  abideth 
upon  him."  Without  union  to  Christ  there  can  be  no  meetness  for 
duty  in  time,  or  for  the  higher  service  of  heaven  through  eternity. 

But  even  for  those  who  have  found  Christ,  and  are  walking  in  Him, 
meditation  on  the  past  and  future,  at  such  a  season,  is  both  a  profit- 
able and  suitable  exercise.  A  review  of  the  past  will  excite  present 
gratitude,  and  awaken  longing  desires  for  renewed  communion.  The 
past  history  of  Good's  gracious  dealings  with  you  is  a  record  of  divine 
mercy.  Whether  longer  or  shorter  in  a  state  of  grace,  the  goodness 
and  longsuffering  of  your  (Jod  are  commensurate  with  your  life. 
What  are  all  oiher  days  of  human  commemoration  compared  with 
that  day  of  mercy  in  which  a  reconciled  God  revealed  Himself  to  you  ? 
What  are  human  birthdays  compared  with  the  birthday  of  grace  ? — 
what  the  years  of  natural  life  compared  with  the  period  of  spiritual 
life  in  your  souls?  Let,  therefore,  the  lapse  of  time  lead  you  to 
solemn  reflection,  so  that  time  may  be  redeemed,  and  life  daily  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  God.  Remember  "ye  are  not  your  own,  for 
ye  are  bought  with  a  price:  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body,  and 
in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's," 

Many  seem  to  think  that  salvation  by  Christ  and  the  service  of 
Christ  may  be  separated — that  they  may  live  for  the  world,  and  yet 
obtain  the  rest  that  remains  for  God's  people.     There  are  not  a  few, 
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who  speak  of  the  higher  service  of  the  upper  sanctuary,  who  are  very 
careless  about  the  service  of  Christ  in  tne  lower  sanctuary.  Their 
allotted  Sabbaths  are  wasted,  if  not  openly  profaned.  Their  sacra- 
mental seasons  are  marred  by  the  encroachment  of  worldly  cares. 
The  devotional  fellowship  of  God's  people  is  neglected,  while  the 
society  of  the  world  is  assiduously  cultivated.  The  heart  and  hand 
are  closed  against  the  claims  of  Gk)d  and  humanity,  while  there  is  a 
lavish  expenditure  in  keeping  pace  with  the  fi&shions  of  the  age.  Sel- 
dom has  the  expostulation  of  Paul  been  more  requisite  than  at  present 
"  I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  Gk)d,  that  ye  pre- 
sent your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  Gk)d,  which 
is  your  reasonable  service.  And  be  not  conforxned  to  this  world ;  but  be 
ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what 
IS  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God."  Wherever  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  is,  there  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  must  be  visible. 
Wherever  there  is  saving  ftiith,  that  fedth  will  manifest  itself  by  good 
works.  To  each  of  the  Redeemer's  followers  there  is  special  work 
given  to  do,  as  well  as  to  their  Master;  and,  if  imbued  witii  His  spirit, 
they  will  find  it  to  be  their  meat  to  finish  that  work.  Duty  neglected 
now  cannot  afterwards  be  overtaken.  Privileges  misimproved  cannot 
he  brought  back.  Seasons  of  grace  disregarded  pass  away  for  ever. 
Each  year  bears  its  record  of  obligations  undischarged,  as  well  as  of 
the  laws  of  (Jod  transgressed.     We  are  imperceptibly  hurried  on. 

"  Time  speeds  away — away — away ! 
Auother  hour — another  day — 
Another  month — another  year, 
Drop  from  us  like  the  leaflets  sere ; 
Drop  like  the  life-hlood  from  our  hearts, 
The  roee-bloom  from  oar  cheek  departs, 
The  tresses  from  the  temples  fiUli 
The  eyes  grow  dim  and  strange  to  all. 
Then  pilgrim  haste  thy  coarse  to  run, 
Fight  soldier,  that  thy  crown  be  won — 
0  Christian  work,  and  watch,  and  pray, — 
Timers  flight  will  bring  eternal  day." 

But  the  question  is — To  whom  will  the  lapse  of  time  bring  eternal 
day  ?  To  those  only  who  have  improved  time  in  the  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  eternity.  To  the  impenitent,  the  lapse  of  time  will  bring 
eternal  night.  ''  Cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  darkness: 
there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  The  future  prospect 
of  impenitent  sinners  is  everlasting  destruction.  Viewed  in  the  light 
of  eternity,  the  value  of  time  is  more  distinctly  seen.  How  necessary, 
then,  the  injunction — redeem  the  time.  The  fact  that  another  year 
of  life  is  gone  should  excite  to  the  diligent  improvement  of  what  re- 
mains, so  that  eternity  may  not  be  utterly  hopeless. 

To  the  believer,  also,  the  lapse  of  years  has  many  solemn  lessons, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  associated  with  many  bright  and  cheering 
prospects.  The  fact  that  life  is  passing  away  should  lead  to  greater 
diligence  in  duty.     Every  one  of  God's  children  has  a  special  ser- 
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vioe  to  render.  It  is  here  that  His  people  are  called  to  labour  and  to 
suffer  for  ihe  advancement  of  His  kingdom.  ''  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  biowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither  thon  goest"  Bat, 
while  all  are  going  to  the  grave,  Uie  believer  alone  has  bright  pro- 
q)ect8  beyond  it  There  are  mansions  prepared  for  his  reception — ^a 
paradise  of  which  Eden  was  bnt  the  shadow.  The  intercession  of  Christ, 
as  regards  the  fntore  dwelling-place  of  His  people,  is,  '^  Father,  I  will 
that  they  also,  whom  then  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am, 
that  they  may  behold  my  glory."  This  shall  not  be  merely  a  passing 
vision,  snch  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  disciples  on  the  mount  of  trans- 
figuration, but  an  eternity  of  bliss  and  communion  with  the  glorified 
ifddeemer.  The  second  coming  of  Christ,  which  will  be  the  ruin  of 
the  world,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  wicked,  will  be  the  jubilee  of 
the  redeemed.  ''  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with 
a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  the  trump  of  Gk>d :  and 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain 
shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air :  and  so  shall  we  ener  be  with  the  LoreU' 

With  such  a  prospect,  it  becomes  the  child  of  Gk>d  to  live  above  the 
transitory  things  of  time.  The  day  that  marks  the  opening  of  another 
year  is  like  a  mile-stone  in  the  traveller's  journey,  reminding  him  that 
so  much  of  his  pilgrimage  is  past  At  such  a  season  it  becomes  us  to 
review  the  history  of  life — to  sum  up  the  mercies  of  our  lot — to  mark 
our  sins  and  shortcomings — to  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  service 
of  Gk)d,  and  to  gird  up  our  loins  i^sh  for  the  race  and  the  warfune  still 
before  us.  The  new  year  is  one  of  time's  land-marks,  reminding  us  that 
the  prescribed  course  of  our  world  is  running  out — that  the  predicted 
period  is  drawing  on,  when  the  angel  shall  announce  ''  that  there  shall 
be  time  no  longer."  Beyond  that  period  an  eternity  of  weal  or  woe,  of 
bliss  or  misery,  shall  be  the  portion  of  every  human  being, — ^tbe  same 
eternity  for  the  lost  as  the  saved — for  those  in  outer  darkness  as  for 
those  within  the  radiance  of  the  throne— for  those  gnashing  their  teeth 
as  for  those  praising  God  and  the  Lamb.  All  suffering  here,  and  all 
pleasure  in  time,  come  to  an  end.  Here  there  are  alternations  of  day 
and  night,  of  sorrow  and  joy,  of  pain  and  slumber ;  but  through  eter- 
nity such  changes  will  be  utterly  unknown.  The  fiery  tide  in  the 
level  lake  of  woe  will  be  eternally  rising  over  the  lost ;  while  in  heaven 
the  new  song  of  the  redeemed  will  be  for  ever  swelling  and  for  ever 
expanding. 

But  we  cannot  comprehend  the  bliss  or  the  misery  of  such  a  state. 
Eternity  itself  can  alone  disclose  the  ever-present  results  of  redemp- 
tion by  Christ,  or  perdition  through  Adam.  What  is  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  time  since  the  creation  but  a  brief  parenthesis,  marked  off  in 
adaptation  to  our  creature«nature  and  conceptions.  We  cannot  fully 
comprehend  duration  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  How  solemn 
would  be  our  feelings  were  we  arrested  at  any  portion  of  life,  even 
the  most  propitious,  and  all  future  anticipations  cut  off— all  hopes 
extinguished.  And  yet  the  day  is  not  £eir  distant  when  we  shall  be 
actually  arrested,  and  our  mond  condition  stereotjrped  for  eternity. 
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Oar  Bktto  at  death  will  be  our  state  at  the  judgment— onr  state  at  the 
judgment  our  state  for  ever.  Reader,  ask  thyself  the  question  now — 
Whai  it  my  skUe?  Is  it  a  sUte  of  nature?  Beflect  that  millions  of 
ages  henoe,  and  yet  millions — countless  millions  of  ages  beyond,  such 
may  be  your  ultimate,  endless  condition.  Has  salvation  beeti  ne^ect- 
ed?  Nsglected  salvation  will  be  one  of  the  bitterest  elements  of  eternal 
woe.  But  despair  not  though  yet  unconverted.  The  present  time  i^- 
afibrds  an  opportunity  of  escape.  The  fact  that  another  year  has  dawned 
upon  yon  in  mercy,  affords  encouragement  ^  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride 
say.  Come."  The  enthroned  Mediator  and  Bedeemer  says,  Gome. 
Why  then  hesitate  ?  Why  despair  ?  Why  neglect  the  great  mlvation, 
and  tieasure  ud  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath?  Bemember  that 
the  wrath  revealed  will  be  '^  wrath  to  come"  for  ever  and  ever.  Wrath 
9tiU  coming — still  rising,  still  waxing  fiercer  and  fiercer  to  all  eternity. 
But,  ehOd  of  Qoi — believer  in  Christ— penitent  sinner — ^waiting, 
expecting  saint — eternity  is  the  consummation  of  your  hope  now,  and 
will  be  the  fruition  of  your  bliss  for  ever  and  ever.  This  year  you  are 
nearer  the  bliss  of  heaven  than  before.  Though  it  should  be  your  last, 
be  not  troubled.  There  is  life  everlasting  beyond  the  grave.  ''  Christ 
halh  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  lighf 
The  final  moment  of  time  will  launch  your  disembodied  spirit  on  the 
ocean  of  eternity.  Separation  from  the  friends  of  earth  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  an  introduction  to  the  saints  in  glory.  Association  with 
<*  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,"  will  more  than  compensate  your 
Ices  of  the  beet  earthly  friends.  To  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  far 
better  than  all  this  world  can  afford.  To  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord 
will  afford  all  that  the  glorified  soul  can  desire. 

"*For  ever  with  the  Lord:' 
AmeD,  80  let  it  be  I 
Life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  word— 
*Ti8  immortality. 

So  when  I  upward  fly, 

That  Boal-rejoicing  word, 
Be  then  my  shout  of  victory — 

*  For  ever  with  the  Lord !'" 


COUNT  UP  YOUR  MERCIES. 

The  counting  of  mercies  is  an  exercise  in  moral  arithmetic  too  little 
known,  even  among  Christians.  Not  to  speak  of  those  who  inferentially 
blame  Qod  for  evils  arising  from  their  own  neglect  of  duty,  there  are 
many  among  His  people  who  seem  never  to  count  up  their  mercies. 
Ifany  who  neglect  divine  ordinances  present  as  an  excuse  their  want 
of  clothing;  and  others,  whose  liberality  is  solicited,  complain  of  the 
want  of  means.  Such  persons  do  not  think  that  they  are  reflecting 
upon  the  providence  of  God,  as  if  He  dealt  so  hardly  with  them  that 
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they  are  unfitted  for  the  discharge  of  duty.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  straitened  circumstances  of  such  are  the  result  of  indolence,  extra- 
vagance, or  vico.  There  may  be,  in  such  seasons  as  the  present, 
when  €k>d  is  chastising  the  nations  of  the  earth,  unusual  straits  and 
difficulties;  but  the  greater  these  are,  we  have  the  more  need  to  sum 
up  our  mercies,  and  contrast  them  with  our  unworthiness.  The  re- 
view of  divine  mercies  during  a  single  year  ought  to  constrain  us  to 
take  up  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  exclaimed,  ^'  Bless  the 
Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  name. 
Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits." 

There  arc  many  persons  who  keep  their  eye  fixed  upon  the  dark 
side  of  divine  providences.  They  are  ever  grumbling  at  their  lot, 
counting  their  miseries,  and  complaining  of  their  wants.  Distressed 
in  body,  mind,  and  estate,  their  history,  as  self-told,  is  a  record  of 
lamentation,  mourning,  and  woe.  Spoiled,  it  may  be,  in  youth  by 
self-indulgence,  their  fixture  lives  are  ever  under  the  cloud.  The  sun 
may  shine — the  breath  of  spring  may  awaken  the  world  to  life  and 
happiness — ^the  flowers  may  bloom  in  beauty,  and  the  grain  wave 
luxuriantly — the  paths  of  the  God  of  providence  may  drop  down  fat- 
ness, and  the  Preserver  of  the  children  of  men  sustain  life  and  health, 
— but  none  of  these  things  can  elicit  a  response  of  gratitude  from  their 
ungrateful  souls.  Accustomed  to  look  ever  and  anon  upon  the  dark 
side,  such  persons  see  nothing  in  all  God's  mercies  to  excite  a  song 
of  thanksgiving.  The  song  of  the  bird  and  the  hum  of  the  insect 
put  such  grumblers  to  shame.  Their  mercies  may  spring  up  like  the 
flowers  around  them — ^they  may  have  health  and  substance  and  friends 
— a  full  supply  for  present  necessities,  and  the  channels  formed  through 
which  future  sustenance  may  flow;  but  while  anything  is  wanting,  or 
any  source  of  trouble  remaining,  or  any  casual  irritation  experienced, 
every  mercy  enjoyed  is  embittered,  and  the  innate  gloom  of  an  un- 
grateful spirit  casts  a  shadow  over  innumerable  blessings.  And  yet 
such  persons  seem  to  feel  no  concern  at  forgetting  God's  "  gracious 
benefits."  Though  he  has  said,  "  Be  content  with  such  things  as  ye 
have" — "In  everything  give  thanks" — such  persons  realize  no  sense 
of  obligation.  Though  men  are  explicitly  enjoined  to  give  "  thanks 
always  for  cUl  things  unto  God  and  the  Father,  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  the  grateful  song  of  praise  is  not  heard  upon  the 
lips  of  many  either  morning  or  evening,  while  neither  is  a  blessing 
sought,  nor  thanks  returned,  for  the  enjoyment  of  daily  mercies.  In- 
gratitude was  the  sin  of  our  first  father — ingratitude  was  the  sin  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness;  and  this  seems  the  besetting  sin  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men  from  age  to  age. 

In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  community,  there  is  great  danger 
of  provoking  "  the  Father  of  Mercies"  by  forgetfialness  of  His  benefits. 
Among  agriculturists  we  hear  much  of  the  unpropitious  season,  of 
failure  in  the  crops,  and  even  of  low  prices  for  produce;  but  such  com- 
plainers  forget  that  forty-five  years  have  passed  away  since  there  was 
a  season  similar  to  the  present.  There  has  been  a  great  variety  of 
seasons  and  prices  and  profits;  but  how  few  years  can  Ix?  pointed  out 
during  that  period  in  which,  with  honest  industry  and  perseverance, 
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the  husbandman  has  not  been  fiilly  rewarded  for  his  expenditure  and 
hiB  toik?  Let  snch  set  the  day  of  prosperity  over  against  the  day  of 
adveraty,  so  that  they  may  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness. 

We  me  the  same  complaining  spirit  current  among  those  who  live 
by  trade  and  commerce.  The  gratitude  due  for  many  years  of  pro- 
^rity  is  like  to  be  swallowed  up  in  a  single  season  of  depression  and 
aeardty  of  employment  How  little  do  we  hear  of  the  many  years 
through  which  our  trade  and  commerce  flourished,  and  how  Uttle  do 
we  see  of  the  remains  of  that  prosperity  in  provision  made  for  the  day 
oi  adversity.  All  the  goodness  of  God  through  the  life  of  a  generation 
is  foigotten  in  consequence  of  a  temporary  pressure,  the  result  of 
human  guilt  The  violation  of  Qod!B  law,  and  the  destruction  of 
human  rights,  would  be  lightly  regarded  if  the  wheels  of  social  pro- 
^lerity  could  only  be  set  once  more  in  motion.  While  we  complain 
of  our  existing  depression,  we  seem  to  forget  the  God  of  our  mercies. 
What  was  said  of  Israel  is,  alas  I  too  true  of  professmg  Christians  in 
our  own  day.  ''  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's 
crib;  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider.''  In 
die  day  of  prosperity  the  claims  of  Gkxi  were  disregarded,  and  in  the 
day  of  adversity  the  Divine  hand  is  not  recognized.  ^'  She  did  not 
kziow  that  I  gave  her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  multiplied  her 
silver  and  gold,  which  they  prepared  for  Baal."  This  disregard  of 
the  Father  of  Mercies  was  necessarily  accompanied  with  the  basest 
mgratitude,  and  this  ingratitude  with  divine  judgments.  "  Therefore 
will  I  return,  and  take  away  my  com  in  the  time  thereof,  and  my 
wine  in  the  season  thereof,  and  I  will  recover  my  wool  and  my  flax 
given  to  cover  her  nakedness."  No  intelligent  observer  of  the  history 
of  our  cotton  trade,  in  its  relation  to  the  increase  and  perpetuation  of 
slavery,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  Britain,  as  well  as  America,  is 
suffering  chastisement  for  social  iniquity.  But  we  are  called  to  sing 
of  mercy  as  well  as  of  judgment;  nay  more,  at  such  a  time  it  becomes 
us  to  count  up  our  mercies,  so  that  we  may  not  be  found  murmuring, 
but,  even  in  the  day  of  trial,  praising  Gkxi  for  His  gracious  beneflts. 

Now,  in  order  that  we  may  realize  a  right  spirit,  let  us  remember 
whcU  we  still  enjoy.  It  is  told  of  an  aged  female,  who  sat  shivering 
in  her  smoky  chimney  comer,  with  eyes  dim  and  ears  dull  through 
age  and  infirmity,  that,  on  being  asked  by  a  child  what  she  was  mut- 
tering to  herself,  replied,  "Counting  up  my  mercies,  my  child." 
Thus  exercised,  she  would  never  want  motives  to  gratitude.  It  is 
because  we  are  so  seldom  engaged  in  a  similar  exercise  that  there  are 
so  many  complaints,  and  so  few  songs  of  thanksgiving.  Were  we  to 
go  over  our  mercies  one  by  one,  we  would  be  amazed  at  the  extent 
rf  the  catalogue.  They  are,  indeed,  so  numerous  that,  in  ciirrent 
theological  language,  they  are  grouped  in  comprehensive  classes. 

Thus  we  speak  of  our  common  mercies— familtf  mercies — social 
mercies — spirUucU  mercies^ — while  unable  to  calculate  the  sum  of  each 
kind.  Among  common  mercies  we  have  the  world,  in  all  its  adapta- 
tions and  provisions,  for  our  present  habitation.  The  sun  to  illuminate 
and  warm  it  by  day — tlie  moon  and  stars  to  mitigate  the  darkness  and 
cold  of  night — the  atmosphere  to  supply  us  with  breath — the  surface 
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of  the  earth  to  furnish  ns  with  food — the  water  to  cleanse  oar  bodies 
— ^the  clothing,  of  infinite  variety,  to  adorn  and  cover  them-^the 
materials  for  our  habitations — ^the  fire  to  warm  ns — ^the  li^ht  to  illn- 
minate  our  dwellings — ^the  means  of  employment. by  which  the  chan- 
nels of  sustenance  are  kept  flowing — ^the  elements  laid  up  for  our 
mental  improvement — our  locomotion— our  transmission  of  intelligence 
— our  commercial  transit  of  raw  material  and  manufiictured  articles; — 
these,  in  their  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  developments,  demand  our 
gratitude.  It  was  with  justice  that  a  little  boy,  upon  hearing  his 
mother  expatiate  on  the  evils  of  the  world,  replied,  ''  Mamma,  is  there 
not  a  great  deal  of  good  in  this  world  after  all  ?"  True,  dear  child; 
and  would  that  parents,  that  teachers,  and  that  ministers  would  bear  in 
mind  the  goodness  of  God  in  dispensing  common  mercies  while  ex- 
^tiating  upon  the  effects  of  the  curse,  and  the  ills  of  humanity. 
What  need  to  study  the  spirit  of  Moses,  when,  blessing  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  he  said,  "  And  of  Joseph  he  said.  Blessed  of  the  Lord  be  his 
land,  for  the  precious  things  of  heaven,  for  the  dew,  and  for  the  deep 
that  coucheth  beneath,  and  for  the  precious  fruits  brought  forth  by 
the  sun,  and  for  the  precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moon,  and  for 
the  chief  things  of  the  ancient  mountains,  and  for  the  precious  things 
of  the  lasting  hills,  and  for  the  precious  things  of  the  earth  and  the 
fulness  thereof."  Until  we  have  an  abiding  sense  of  the  &ct  that 
^'  every  good  and  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the 
Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning," 
we  will  never  realize  aright  the  spirit  of  gratitude  for  common  mer- 
cies. Could  we  see  aright  the  arrangements  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent  as  forming  and  filling  all  the  chan- 
nels through  which  our  creature-comforts  fiow,  we  would  be  ready  to 
exclaim — 

'*  My  Ood,  exhanstless  is  thy  love, 
Tby  gifts  are  every  morDing  new ; 
And  daily  merciee  from  above 
Gently  desoend  like  early  dew.'* 

But,  besides  our  common  mercies,  how  numerous  are  out  familtf 
mercies  I  The  family  institution  is  a  standing  monument  of  Divine 
mercy.  The  relations  it  forms  and  sustains  are  special  sources  of 
happiness  and  comfort  What  mercies  have  been  bestowed  in  parents 
to  watch  over  infiuicy  and  childhood — ^in  children  to  honour  and  respond, 
in  erateful  affection,  to  parental  love  I  What  mercies  in  those  bonds 
which  unite  husbands  and  wives — ^parents  and  children — masters  and 
servants — ^relations  and  friends !  The  home  of  love  is  a  very  fountain 
of  mercies,  the  streams  from  which  difi^se  health  and  happiness 
throughout  our  sinful  world.  Becoimting  family  mercies  will  not 
only  banish  discontentment,  but  tend  to  purify  the  domestic  moral 
atmosphere,  and  elicit  the  grateful  song  of  praise. 

In  this  calculation  social  mercies  also  claim  our  attention.  In  a 
fallen,  depraved  world,  the  protection  of  life  and  property  is  a  special 
mercy.  It  is  only  by  a  contrast  with  a  state  of  barbarism  or  of  revolu- 
tion that  we  are  made  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  liberty. 
When  we  look  at  the  revolutions  of  France  in  bygone  times,  or  the 
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existing  American  conflict,  it  is  apparent  how  all  other  temporal 
mercies  may  be  embittered  by  the  distorbing  elements. of  war.  Peace 
in  their  boilers  was  one  of  the  mercies  promised  to  Israel,  and  uni- 
versal peace  is  one  of  the  millennial  blessings  promised  to  the  world. 
The  enjoyment  of  peace  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  those  social  organizations  which  prove  a  blessing  to  humanity. 
The  peace  of  the  &mily  and  the  Church  are  closely  bound  up  with 
the  peace  of  the  land;  hence,  where  civil  and  religious  liberty  are 
enjoyed,  these  ought  to  be  highly  valued,  and  preferred  to  the  mere 
acquisition  of  wealth.  Many,  forgetful  of  their  social  mercies  in  this 
land  of  light  and  liberty,  hasten  away  to  the  distant  regipns  of  the 
earth,  where  there  is  every  temptation  to  forget  God  and  their  eternal 
salvation.  In  ^^  pitching  towards  Sodom,''  multitudes  become  the 
victims  of  avarice,  and  perish  in  pursuit  of  the  world.  To  all  who  are 
disposed  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  privileges  of  home,  we  would 
affectionately  say.  Count  up  your  social  mercies;  compare  these  with 
prospective  privations,  and  you  will  be  ready  to  bless  the  Lord  that 
the  lines  have  fallen  to  you  in  pleasant  places,  and  that  your  lot  has 
been  cast  in  the  land  of  light  and  liberty. 

£ut  all  our  common,  domestic,  and  social  mercies  are  eclipsed  in 
the  contemplation  of  those  which  are  spirituaL  These  lie  at  the  root 
o^  pervade,  and  rise  transcendently  above,  all  others.  That  God 
should  have  loved  sinners  from  all  eternity— should  have  given  His 
Son  for  their  redemption,  and  His  Spirit  for  their  regeneration  and 
sanctification — that  He  should  have  made  known  His  will,  instituted 
His  Church,  appointed  His  ordinances,  raised  up  His  ministering  ser- 
vants, given  His  Sabbaths  and  sacramental  solemnities — that  He 
should  have  proclaimed  peace,  administered  pardon,  admitted  to  divine 
favour,  delivered  from  eternal  death,  provided  and  fitted  for  everlast- 
ing glory  and  celestial  communion, — ^is  an  accumulation  of  mercies,  in 
the  contemplation  of  which  the  believing  soul  becomes  overwhelmed, 
and  only  able  to  exclaim,  ^^  0  the  height,  and  the  depth,  and  the 
length,  and  the  breadth  of  divine  mercy T'  "What  shall  I  render 
unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits  toward  me  ?  If  I  should  coimt  them 
they  are  more  in  number  than  tlie  sand." 

Xot  only  are  the  gifts  of  providence  and  grace  to  be  classed  among 
our  mercies ;  but  even  afflictions  and  trials  are  to  be  counted  up  as 
blessings  in  disguise — as  among  the  "  all  things"  which  work  together 
for  the  good  of  God's  people.  David  could  say,  "  It  was  good  for  me 
that  I  was  afflicted;"  hence  the  dark  side  of  the  cloud,  as  well  as  the 
bright,  is  a  revelation  of  mercy  to  Israel.  To  believers  it  may  in 
truth  be  said — 

"  Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take ; 
The  cloud  you  so  much  dread 
Is  big  vith  mercies,  soon  to  break 
In  blessings  on  your  bead." 

In  the  contemplation  of  those  mercies  which  we  enjoy,  we  ought 
to  forget  the  supposed  mercies  of  which  we  seem  deprived.  To 
another  man  it  may  be  a  mercy  to  be  rich  and  prosperous,  though  it 
might  not  be  so  to  us.     To  another  it  may  be  a  mercy  to  escape  bereav- 
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ing  dispensations,  though  for  ns  it  may  be  requisite  thus  to  be  weaned 
from  the  world.  To  another  health  may  be  a  special  mercy,  while  to 
us  Ofttherly  chastisement  is  necessary,  in  order  to  our  growth  in  grace. 
In  short,  the  mercies  measured  out  to  us,  and  the  mercies  to  others, 
withheld  from  us,  are  alike  arranged  in  divine  wisdom  and  love.  In 
looking  at  our  chief  mercies,  around  which  all  others  concentrate,  we 
rise  above  the  disappointments  and  privations  of  the  passing  hour. 

Whether  we  look  back  to  eternity,  and  think  of  the  spring  of  mercy; 
or  to  time,  and  reflect  on  the  dealings  of  Otod  towards  us;  or  to  the 
future,  and  meditate  on  what  Qod  hath  in  store  for  those  who  love 
Him,  we  must  be  ready  to  exclaim — 

"  When  all  thy  mercies,  0  my  God ! 
My  risiog  soni  sarveys, 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise." 

Counting  up  their  meroies  was  a  precious  exercise  of  God^s  saints  in 
times  of  old.  Jacob  was  deeply  humbled  by  such  a  review.  While 
pleading  for  protection  from  Esau,  he  exclaims,  *^  I  am  not  worthy  of 
the  least  of  all  the  mercies,  and  of  all  the  truth,  which  thou  hast  showed 
unto  thy  servant;  for  with  my  staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan;  and  now 
I  am  become  two  bands.''  Such,  also,  was  the  frequent  exercise  of 
David,  as  embodied  in  the  songs  of  praise.  '^  I  will  remember  thy 
loving-kindness  in  the  midst  of  thy  temple.''  And  again,  while  setting 
forth  the  greatness,  the  majesty,  the  matchless  glory  of  Jehovah,  as 
universal  sovereign,  he  adds,  *^  The  Lord  is  gracious,  and  full  of  com- 
passion ;  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy.  The  Lord  is  good  to  all : 
and  His  tender  mercy  is  over  all  His  works.*' 

Wherever  we  have  the  exercise  of  Bible-saints  recorded,  gratitude 
for  mercies  finds  a  special  place.  Whether  they  look  at  the  eternal 
purposes  of  salvation  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  or  the  dealings  of  their 
covenant  God  with  them  in  time,  ^^the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His 
grace"  is  the  burden  of  their  song. 

Let  us,  like  them,  count  up  our  mercies.  It  is  a  time  of  difficulty 
and  trial;  but  such  '*  is  no  strange  thing"  in  the  experience  of  God's 
children.  *^In  this  world,"  said  Christ,  "ye  shall  have  tribulation." 
Though  now  no  afiliction  seemeth  joyous,  but  grievous,  yet  afterward 
it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  to  them  tiiat  are  exer- 
cii^  thereby. 

Even  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  the  friend  of  God, 
was  starved  out  of  the  land  of  covenant  promise.  Jacob  and  his  sons, 
the  covenant  seed,  were  constrained,  by  the  scarcity  of  bread,  to  go 
down  to  Egypt.  David,  the  chosen  king  of  Israel,  was  a  destitute 
wanderer  in  tiie  day  of  bitter  persecution.  Elijah  lived  upon  the  daily 
portion  brought  by  the  raven  to  the  brook.  "  The  Son  of  Man  had 
not  where  to  lay  His  head." 

Why,  then,  should  His  people  be  overwhelmed  in  the  day  of  diffi- 
culty. Though  they  may  at  times  be  constrained  to  ask,  "  Will  the 
Lord  cast  off  for  ever?  and  will  He  be  favourable  no  more? — Is  His 
mercy  clean  gone  for  ever?  doth  His  promise  hH  for  evermore? — 
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Halh  God  forgotten  to  be  gradons?  hath  He  in  anger  shut  up  His 
tender  mercies?'' — jetj  lookm^  back  at  the  experience  of  the  saints, 
and  the  secnrity  of  the  Divine  prcnnises,  they  may  add,  like  the 
Psalmist,  ^^  This  is  my  infirmit? :  but  I  will  remember  the  years  of 
the  right  hand  of  the  most  high.  I  will  remember  the  works  of  the 
Lord :  sorely  I  will  remember  thy  wonders  of  old."  Were  we  guided 
by  sense  only,  the  present  times  are  most  discouraging  to  all  classes; 
but  the  eye  of  fidth  can  rise  above  the  clouds  of  present  trouble. 
Counting  up  past,  and  even  present  mercies,  we  may  well  ask,  '*  What 
shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits  towiods  me  ?*'  Happy 
18  the  grateful  spirit  in  the  day  of  trial.  Paul  and  Silas  could  sing 
muses  to  Grod  in  the  gloomy  prison,  with  their  feet  fiist  in  the  stocks. 
Thus  Habakkuk,  in  the  exercise  of  a  living  faith,  and  the  outflowing 
of  A  grateful  spirit,  could  say,  '^  Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom, 
neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail, 
and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the 
fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls :  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  Grod  of  my  salvation." 

It  has  been  found  in  the  past  that  ^^  a  thankful  spirit"  is  like  a  sun 
in  the  soul,  diffusing  light  and  radiance  all  around.  It  dispels  the 
gloomy  shadows  of  despair,  and  restrains  the  murmuring,  impatient 
spirit  from  fretting  against  Gk)d.  Trust  in  Gkxl  for  the  present,  and 
dependence  upon  Ood  for  the  future — alleviate  the  trials  of  to-day, 
and  lift  the  soul  above  corroding  anxiety  and  care.  The  consoling 
voice  of  the  Spirit  is  still  heard,  "  Be  car^uXfor  nothing;  but  in  every- 
thing, by  prayer  and  tuppUccUion^  with  thanksgiving,  make  your  requests 
known  unto  Ood,  And  the  grace  of  Ood,  which  passeth  aU  under- 
standing  J  shaU  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Jesus  CfhrisL*' 

We  have  been  depending  too  much  of  late  upon  human  wisdom. 
Our  scientific  progress  in  agriculture,  in  manufacture,  in  engineering, 
and  in  the  transit  of  goods  from  mart  to  mart,  were  thought  sudficient  to 
fill  the  world  with  wealth,  and  ensure  prosperity.  But  because  of 
ingratitude,  and  disregard  of  the  claims  of  Gkid,  He  has  ^^  blown  upon 
it"  alL  We  trust  that  present  afflictions  are  measured  out  in  mercy 
— that  Qod  will  give  time  and  grace  for  repentance.  We  must  own 
Him  as  the  "Father  of  mercies"  in  counting  them  up,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  brought,  like  David,  to  mention  the  loving-kindness  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  hath 
bestowed  upon  us;  according  to  His  mercies,  and  according  to  the 
multitude  of  His  loving-kindness.  While  we  have  reason  to  sing  of 
judgment,  let  us  not  forget  to  sing  of  mercy.  Though  afilictions  are 
not  joyous,  but  grievous,  yet,  if  rightly  improved,  they  will  yield  the 
fruits  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

"  Our  woes 
Are  like  the  moon  reyeraed — the  hroad,  bright  disc 
Turned  heavenwards,  the  dark  aide  toward  us ; 
Till  Qod,  in  His  great  mercy,  turn  them  round, 
And  roll  them,  with  a  wise  and  gentle  hand, 
Into  the  dim  horizon  of  the  past, 
To  bless  OS  with  their  smile  of  tearful  Instre/' 
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BBMINISCENCES  OP  THE   EARLY  TIMES  OF  THE  SECESSION— 
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THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WILSON. 

[Continued from  Volume  ▼.,  pixge  667.) 

In  the  month  of  November,  1716,  Mr  Wilson  entered  on  his  public 
duties  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  city  of  Perth.  He  hfid  en- 
countered painfiil  opposition  from  a  party  in  the  Church  in  respect  of 
his  license  as  a  preacher,  and  also  in  the  call  from  Dairy;  bat  he  had 
much  ground  for  thankfiilness  at  these  orderings  in  providence,  as  he 
now  found  himself  comfortably  settled — happy  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  ministry,  with  his  brethren  in  the  Presbytery,  and  with  the  people 
over  whom  he  had  been  placed.  His  opponent,  Professor  Simson, 
ramarked,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Irvine,  that,  if  the  people 
of  Dairy  got  Mr  Wilson,  there  would  be  such  a  run  after  him  that 
the  ministers  of  the  surroimding  parishes  might  shut  their  church- 
doors.  Mr  Wilson  desired  no  such  result;  and  if  we  were  to  judge 
from  his  own  estimate  of  himself^  the  reverse  was  more  likely  to  be 
the  case.  On  the  Sabbath  following  his  ordination,  he  preached  from 
these  words—"  Whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man,  and  teaching 
every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus."  The  week  after,  he  records  in  his  diary,  "  Oh,  what 
deadness  do  I  feel !  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  Lord !  To-morrow  I 
am  called  to  preach ;  but,  alas !  I  have  no  frame  for  preaching.  I  can- 
not apply  my  mind  to  preach.  0  Lord,  come  I  make  me  to  live  before 
thee;  let  me  not  have  the  curse  and  woe  of  an  unfaithful  shepherd." 
He  was  very  sensible  of  his  weakness  and  inability  for  the  great  work 
of  teaching  immortal  souls  in  the  things  that  pertained  to  their  sal- 
vation; but  this  was  only  known  to  himself;  and  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held,  as  a  preacher,  in  Perth  and  wherever  he  went,  greatly 
supported  him  in  his  public  ministrations.  Although  he  never  courted 
popularity  for  himself,  nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to  hear  of  the 
success  and  the  praises  of  others.  If  Christ  were  purely  and  faithftiUy 
preached,  the  desire  of  his  soul  was  attained,  and  all  other  interests 
might  fall  in  the  dust.  In  1721,  one  of  his  colleagues  was  removed 
by  death.  His  successor,  a  Mr  Stewart,  supported  the  ruling  party 
in  the  Church,  of  whose  sentiments  Mr  Wilson  did  not  approve.  The 
following  entry  in  his  diary,  relative  to  this  circumstance,  reveals  this 
happy  disposition  of  his  mind : — "  Mr  Stewart  is  to  be  settled  here 
shortly.  Oh,  that  he  may  come  in  the  ftilness  of  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  that  he  may  be  an  instrument  of  much  good  in 
this  place!" 

In  the  first  part  of  this  sketch,  we  had  occasion  to  notice  how  Mr 
Wilson  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of  his  maternal  inheritance.  On 
the  demise  of  his  uncle  in  1713,  he  had  been  advised  to  assert  his  legal 
rights.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  consult  Mr  Alex- 
ander, an  advocate,  on  the  subject ;  but,  on  calling  at  the  house  of  this 
gentleman,  he  was  informed  by  the  servant  that  he  had  just  that 
moment  expired.     This  solemn  and  striking  circumstance  made  a 
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deep  impression  on  Mr  Wilson's  mind,  and  was  attended  with  import- 
ant results — ^first,  in  leading  bim  to  see  more  clearly  the  vanity  and 
nncertainty  of  earthly  riches;  and,  afterwards,  to  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr  Alexander's  £ftmily,  one  of  whom  became  Mrs  Wilson. 
He  had  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  with  much  reluctance, 
to  take  legal  proceedings.  He  now  resolved  to  abandon  them,  and 
was  brought  to  confess  his  sin  *'  before  the  Lord  for  meddling  with  a 
matter  of  this  kind  at  all.''  The  matter  was  afterwards  amicably 
arranged,  on  terms  proposed  by  himselfl 

This  spirit  of  peace  and  self-denial,  which  predominated  in  Mr  Wil- 
son's character,  was  beautifully  illustrated  by  an  event  which  occurred 
shortly  after  his  settlement  in  Perth,  and  showed  that  he  could  trust 
Crod  for  the  consequences  of  his  conduct,  if  that  were  in  the  way  of 
duty.  In  sanctioning  a  third  charge,  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Perikh  overlooked  the  imix)rtant  fiEu;t  that  a  stipend  would  be  required. 
To  meet  tbe  difficulty,  they  had  recourse  to  a  trust  fund,  lying  dormant 
in  their  hands,  but  which  had  been  destined  for  other  purposes.  Mr 
Wilson,  of  course,  was  ignorant  of  this;  but,  on  coming  to  know  it, 
he  was  so  indignant,  that  he  absolutely  refused  to  receive  his  stipend 
frmn  such  a  source.  This  led  to  a  legal  inquiry,  and  the  Court  of 
Session  found  the  magistrates  in  the  wrong.  On  giving  judgment, 
the  presiding  judge  remarked,  ^^that  Mr  Wilson  must  be  a  noble 
character,  as  his  conduct  was  a  singular  proof  of  integrity  and  dis- 
interestedness, and  that  he  ought  to  be  well  provided  for."  The  sti- 
pend was  afterwards  paid  out  of  the  proper  funds  of  the  city. 

In  1721,  Mr  Wilson  married  Miss  Margaret  Alexander,  a  member 
of  the  family  already  referred  to.  By  both  parents  she  had  most  re- 
spectable connections,  being  nearly  related  to  the  Earl  of  Stair  and  the 
illustrious  house  of  Argyle ;  but,  what  was  far  better,  she  was  a  young 
lady  of  decided  piety,  intelligent  and  accomplished,  and  every  way  fitted 
to  be  the  companion  and  comfort  of  his  life.  She  proved  herself  a  true 
helpmate.  While  sharing  with  him  their  family  afflictions  and  bereave- 
ments, which  were  many  and  severe,  she  did  much  to  solace  and  com- 
fort his  wounded  spirit;  and,  when  ready  to  faint  under  his  load  of 
public  work  and  overwhelming  difficulties,  she  cheered  him  onward 
in  the  path  of  duty. 

Through  the  corruptions  and  unfaithfidness  of  her  leaders,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  at  this  (KBriod  was  running  rapidly  into  the 
deep  and  dead  sea  of  Moderatism,  Arminianism,  and  other  gross 
doctrinal  errors.  A  few  noble  spirits  were  vainly  striving  to  stem  the 
current;  but  so  few  were  they,  that  in  one  General  Assembly,  when 
the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ  was  called  in  question,  a  single  voice — 
the  voice  of  Thomas  Boston  alone — ^let  it  l>e  said  to  his  everlasting 
honour — was  raised  in  defence  of  this  fundamental  tnith.  The  subject 
of  our  sketch  was  always  found  associated  with  this  little  band  as  op- 
portunities permitted.  His  name  was  identified  with  the  reforming 
party  over  all  the  Church ;  and,  wherever  he  went,  his  ministrations 
were  greatly  prized  by  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth.  Meanwhile, 
he  laboured  in  his  ordinary  sphere  with  untiring  zeal,  not  only  in 
season,  but  out  of  season.     Wherever  an  opportunity  offered,  public 
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or  private,  of  commending  Christ  to  some  poor  soul,  he  never  fidled 
to  embrace  it;  and  in  every  good  work,  within  or  without  his  congre- 
gation, he  was  ready  to  lend  his  aid.  When  vice  of  any  kind  came 
under  his  observation,  he  was  certain  to  reprove  it;  and,  from  his 
commanding,  yet  affectionate  and  winning  manner,  he  seldom  Oeiiled 
in  securing  at  least  the  respect  of  the  offender.  One  evening,  as  he 
was  passing  along  the  streets  of  Perth,  three  soldiers,  walking  behind 
him,  were  indulging  in  profane  and  blasphemous  language.  About 
some  frivolous  matter,  one  of  them  invoked  Gkxl  to  dionn  his  soul  to 
all  eternity.  Mr  Wilson  immediately  turned  round,  and,  with  a  look 
of  dignity  and  pity,  said,  '*  Poor  man,  what  if  God  should  say.  Amen ! 
and  answer  that  prayer  ?**  and  then  walked  on.  The  arrow  of  con- 
viction pierced  the  blasphemer's  soul,  and,  by  the  time  he  reached  his 
quarters,  he  was  bordering  on  distraction.  A  violent  fever  followed; 
and  under  the  awakenings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  the  awM  fore- 
bodings of  eternal  misery,  he  declared  to  those  about  him  that  Ood 
had  sent  His  angel  to  warn  him  of  his  doom.  The  messenger  was 
more  than  an  angel.  Mr  Wilson's  words  were  directed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  his  soul  as  a  shaft  from  heaven.  The  true  cause  having  been 
ascertained,  Mr  Wilson  was  soon  at  the  afflicted  man's  bedside,  pointed 
out  to  him  the  way  of  salvation  through  a  crucified  Saviour,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  flee  to  Christ,  who  had  died  for  the  very  chief  of  sin- 
ners. His  words  were  accompanied  with  divine  power;  the  poor 
soldier  was  enabled  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  found 
peace  to  his  troubled  soul.  Through  the  same  instrumentality  he  was 
discharged  from  the  service,  became  an  exemplary  Christian  and  a 
member  of  Mr  Wilson's  congregation,  and  maintained,  through  the 
rest  of  his  life,  a  highly  consistent  profession. 

Such  talents,  popularity,  and  deep  concern  for  the  best  interests  of 
his  flock,  riveted  Mr  Wilson  in  iJieir  affections.  An  attempt  to 
translate  him  to  the  parish  of  Rhynd  afforded  them  an  opportunity 
of  manifesting  the  strength  of  their  attachment  With  reference 
to  this,  we  find  him  saying — "  I  am  in  great  perplexity.  The  whole 
people  of  the  town  of  Perth  cleave  to  me  with  the  utmost  affection. 
Ail  of  them,  in  the  strongest  manner,  express  their  unwillingness 
to  part  with  me.  The  serious  people  are  very  anxious  for  my  con- 
tinuance ;  and  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  put  my  thoughts  against 
the  general  voice  of  the  people."  He  expressed  his  willingness  to 
go  if  it  should  be  the  mind  of  the  Presbytery;  yet  he  adds,  "  All 
this  did  not,  for  anything  I  know,  lessen  their  esteem  and  affection 
for  me." 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  Mr  Wilson's  path  was  one 
of  uninterrupted  sundhine.  When  a  mere  youth,  he  was  subjected  to 
trials  for  conscience  sake  which  few  have  been  called  to  endure. 
Those  who  should  have  acted  to  him  as  fathers  in  the  Church  oppressed 
him,  and  the  persecution  experienced  at  their  hands  is  still  associated 
with  his  memory.  In  his  family,  the  Lord  saw  meet  to  lay  His  hand 
heavy  upon  him.  Nine  of  his  children  were  removed,  one  after  another, 
by  the  hand  of  death.  "In  the  month  of  August,  1729,"  he  writes, 
"  There  was  great  distress  in  my  family.     Some  time  in  July,  Mr  Ebe- 
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neier  Enkine's  daughter  came  to  my  fimuly  sick.  Her  sicknen  proved 
tobesmall-pax^  As  she  recovered,  all  my  four  children  fell  sick.  They 
were  all  very  ill,  and  the  Lord  was  threatening  to  bereave  me  of  aU 
my  children  at  once.  On  Sabbath  morning,  24th  Angost,  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  remove  by  death  my  son  George.  The  night  before, 
I  was  helped  to  pray,  with  some  earnestness,  for  his  eternal  salvation, 
and  to  pi^  with  him  to  the  Lord."  In  the  prospect  of  being  written 
childless,  under  a  deep  conviction  of  his  own  unworthiness,  and  amidst 
overwhelming  grief^  he  was  enabled  to  say,  '^  Let  the  Lord  do  what 
seemeth  right  in  His  eyesight,  only  give  them  their  souls  for  a  prey." 
After  dedicating  his  son  William  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  if  he 
should  be  spared,  he  says,  '^  I  came  from  prayer  no  more  uneasy  about 
my  children.  I  preached  that  evening  with  some  measure  of  enlan^- 
ment,  and  buried  my  son  George  the  next  day.  Oh,  that  they  may  live 
be&re  the  Lord ! "  Mr  Wilson  was  naturally  of  tender  feelings  and 
affectionate  disposition,  and  lived  much  in  the  love  and  enjoyment  of 
his  own  £Eunily.  He  knew  they  were  but  gifts  from  the  Lord,  and, 
when  removea,  he  meekly  resigned  them  into  the  hands  of  their 
heavenly  Father.  These  trials,  while  sanctified  in  promoting  grace 
in  his  own  soul,  were  blessed  to  his  people,  in  his  increased  earnestness 
for  the  spiritual  welfiEU^  of  them  and  their  children. 

About  this  time  (1730),  events  of  a  public  and  painful  character 
were  beginning  to  press  on  his  attention.  It  was  now  becoming 
evident  that  the  infatuated  course  which  had  been  pursued  for  years 
by  the  dominant  party  in  the  Church  was  fast  hastening  to  a  crisis. 
The  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  "  Marrow  controversy," 
and  on  the  writings  and  teaching  of  Professor  Simson,  gave  sad  proof 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  ministry  had  been  leavened  with  error ; 
and  the  following  incident  shows  how  unblushingly  this  spirit  was 
exhibited  in  the  church  courts: — "At  the  opening  of  our  synodical 

meeting  at  Perth,"  says  Mr  Wilson,  "  Mr  Thomas  F ,  minister 

at  Dumbamie,  preached  a  very  loose,  general  sermon,  with  a  sneer, 
and  some  invectives,  against  serious  ministers.  '  Some,'  said  he,  ^ loved 
a  popular  cant,  and  i^ected  to  make  grimaces  in  preaching.'  This 
man,  some  short  time  after,  when  Mr  Moncrieff  of  Abernethy  remarked, 
on  a  young  man's  discourse  before  the  Presbytery  of  Perth,  that '  there 
was  nothing  of  Christ  in  it,'  had  the  assurance  to  reply,  '  And  must 
Christ  still  be  the  burden  of  the  song?'  Yet  the  Presbytery  took  no 
notice  of  the  scandalous  expression — a  sad  swatch  of  the  spirit  that 
prevails  amongst  us." 

This  was  tibe  iron  age  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  law  of 
patronage  was  rigorously  applied,  even  in  cases  where  the  patrons  were 
willing  to  concede  their  legal  rights  to  the  people.  In  numerous 
instances,  ministers  were  ordained  to  the  spiritual  oversight  of  parishes 
without  the  shadow  of  a  call ;  in  others,  the  farce  was  performed  to 
empty  benches,  or  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  question  with 
the  people  was  not,  "Whom  shall  we  call  ?"  but  "Who  shall  we  get?" 
Protests  and  dissents  were  frequently  lodged  against  this  despotical 
administration  of  a  law  essentially  evil ;  but,  instead  of  bebg  listened 
to,  they  led  to  an  enactment  by  the  General  Assembly,  tiiat  such 
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expressions  of  discontent  should  not  be  received— an  enactment  sab- 
versive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty.  The  pnlpit  was  now 
the  only  medium  by  which  a  faithful  minister  could  proclaim  the 
truth,  condenm  these  monster  evils,  warn  the  people,  or  exonerate 
his  own  conscience ;  and,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  even  that  in- 
alienable right  in  every  Christian  church  was  to  be  invaded  and  denied. 

Mr  Ebenezer  Erskine,  of  Stirling,  had  long  taken  an  active  part  in 
opposing  this  downward  course.  His  eminent  powers  of  argument 
and  eloquence  rendered  him  an  object  both  of  dread  and  dislike  in  the 
church  courte,  and  an  opix)rtunity  was  eagerly  sought  which  might 
render  him  liable  to  discipline.  This  was  ultimately  attained.  In 
October,  1732,  it  fell  to  Mr  Erskine  to  open  the  Synod  of  Perth  and 
Stirling.  In  concluding  the  sermon  he  then  delivered — a  sermon  which 
is  still  famous  in  the  history  of  that  period, — ^he  freely  adverted  to  those 
evils  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  pointed  out,  in  a  manner  that 
could  not  be  gainsaid,  how  opposed  they  were  both  to  the  word  of 
(Jod  and  the  standards  of  the  Church.  For  this  act  of  ministerial 
fidthfulness,  he  was  immediately  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Synod,  and, 
although  his  keenest  opponents  could  not  lay  their  finger  on  a  single 
misstatement,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  rebuked  and  admonished.  These 
proceedings  were  the  first  step  in  a  process  which  resulted  in  a  "  seces- 
sion "  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  the  following  year. 

The  subsequent  details  of  Mr  Erskine's  case  belong  to  the  history 
of  the  period.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  he  was  sup- 
ported by  three  of  his  brethren,  of  whom  Mr  Wilson  was  one.  They 
adhered  to  his  protests  before  the  Assembly  and  its  Commission; 
suffered  along  with  him  in  the  sentences  of  suspension  and  deposition ; 
and  finally  united  with  him  in  a  formal  separation  from  the  judica- 
tories of  the  Church,  "  until  they  should  see  their  siu,  and  amend  their 
ways."  In  this  important  business,  Mr  Wilson's  conduct  was  cha- 
racterized by  great  prudence  as  well  as  faithfulness.  Deeply  attached  to 
the  Church  of  his  fathers,  the  burden  of  his  soul  was  that  she  might  be 
brought  back  to  reformation  attainments.  A  sense  of  duty  to  God 
and  His  public  cause  alone  furnished  the  warrant  for  the  step  he  had 
now  taken.  He  had  not  the  remotest  design  or  wish  to  form  a  per- 
manent secession ;  and  even  after  his  seceding  brethren  had  despaired 
of  the  General  Assembly  opening  a  way  for  their  return  to  the  Church, 
he  was  not  fi^ee  of  doubts  as  to  the  path  of  duty,  and,  in  deference 
to  his  views  as  to  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  of  1734,  they  delayed 
another  year  in  proceeding  to  judicial  acts  as  a  Presbytery.  "  I  own," 
he  says,  *'that  after  the  meeting  of  Assembly,  1734,  I  was  in  much 
perplexity  about  our  continuing  in  a  state  of  secession.  It  occasioned 
many  thoughts  of  heart  unto  me  to  understand  what  was  my  duty  in 
the  present  case ;  but  as  I  had  no  hesitation  about  my  duty,  when  I 
did,  together  with  my  three  brethren,  declare  a  secession  from  the 
judicatories  of  this  Church  in  November,  1733,  so,  when  I  have  ob- 
served the  conduct  of  the  said  judicatories  since  the  year  1734,  I  have 
been  gradually  cleared,  and  more  and  more  confirmed  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  continue  in  a  state  of  secession."  And  on  this  he  makes  the 
following  reflection : — "  Oh,  for  grace  to  credit  more  Ilis  faithful  pro- 
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miaes,  and  to  live  upon  the  great  security  given  in  His  word  for  grace 
and  ^ry,  and  for  everything  that  is  good  lor  ns !  The  providences 
of  God  niftve  a  dark  and  dondy  aspect;  yet  I  hope  there  is  a  bow  in  the 
dond*  The  government  is  upon  His  shoulder,  whose  name  is  Won* 
derfuL" 

(7b  he  comUnued.) 


Critical  "joints. 

HisUfrieal  Theoloffp:  A  Heview  qf  the  Ptincipal  Doctrinal  Discussiant  in  the 
Ckrietian  Church  since  the  ApMtoUe  Age.  By  the  late  William  GniuiiDgfaain, 
D.D.,  Principal  and  Profeeaor  of  Cbnrch  Histoiy,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 
Edited  by  his  Literary  Execntora.  Vols.  L  and  n.  £dinbai^h:  T.  &  T. 
Claik,  88,  George  Stroet 

These  additional  volumes,  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Principal, 
consist  almost  entirely  of  lectures,  prepared  for  the  students  of  the 
Church  History  Class.  In  conducting  this  class,  the  Professor  struck 
out  a  new  course  of  instruction.  Instead  of  dealing  with  the  dry 
&ct8  and  details  and  names,  so  generally  found  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  Dr  Cunningham's  object  was  to  trace  the  history  of  theological 
discussions,  state  the  opinions  of  the  various  parties,  and  to  indicate 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  truth.  The  critical  acumen  displayed, 
and  the  happy  exercise  of  very  superior  analytical  powers  possessed 
by  the  author,  render  these  volumes  deeply  interesting  and  instructive 
to  ministers  and  students.  Keeping  his  eye  on  the  status  qucBstionis, 
and  disentangling  what  is  requisite  in  the  argument  from  what  is 
incidental  or  accessory,  the  truth  is  so  lucidly  presented,  that  nothing 
additional  in  the  way  of  reasoning  is  necessary  for  its  establishment. 
The  happy  faculty  of  seizing  the  leading  points  in  controversy,  and 
viewing  them  apart  from  such  as  are  merely  collateral  or  inferential, 
gives  a  vividness  to  his  most  abstruse  discussions  rarely  equalled. 
The  evidences  of  ripe  scholarship  displayed  in  all  his  works,  and 
general  acquaintance  with  the  leading  literature  of  the  various  topics 
discussed,  prove  the  advantages  of  leisure  for  investigation,  and  access 
to  the  varied  stores  of  learning,  ancient  and  modem.  It  is  matter  of 
gradtade  that  his  MS.  was  so  complete,  and  that  the  world  has  been 
fiftvoured  with  these  additional  literary  treasures. 

Instead  of  giving  isolated  extracts  in  our  notice,  which  would  furnish 
no  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  we  shall  merely 
notice  a  few  of  the  topics  discussed,  and  afterwards  enrich  our  pages 
with  unbroken  extracts,  exhibiting  his  views  upon  special  subjects. 
In  Vol.  I.  our  author  treats  of  the  nature  of  the  Church — Early 
Councils — the  Apostles'  Creed — the  Apostolical  Fathers — ^the  Heresies 
of  the  Apostolic  Age — the  Fathers  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries 
— ^the  Church  of  the  first  Ten  Centuries — the  Constitution  of  the 
'  Cburchr-the   Trinity — Person   of   Christ— Pelagian   Controversy — 
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W(»Bhip  of  Saints  and  Images— Civil  and  Ecdesiastical  Authorities — 
Scholastic  Theology — Canon  Law,  &c.  &c.  Vol.  II. : — Justification — 
the  Sacramental  Principle — ^the  Socinian  Controversy — Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement— the  Arminian  Controversy — Choich  Qovemment — 
and  the  Erastian  Controversy. 

Throughout  these  volumes  the  controversy  is  treated,  to  a  great 
extent,  as  between  Papists  and  Protestants.  Indeed,  it  is  clearly  shown 
that  many  current  errors  run  into  Popery.  With  the  whole  history 
and  dogmas  of  Popery  the  writer  seems  perfectly  conversant.  We 
are  convinced,  however,  that  an  undue  advantage  has  been  accorded 
to  the  Papacy,  by  treating  the  various  controveraes  as  if  between 
two  churches  J  and  not  between  the  "mystery  of  iniquity"  and  the 
Church  of  Christ  We  were  aware  that,  with  most  Protestant  writers, 
he  freely  admitted  the  claims  of  the  Papacy  to  be  regarded  as  a  church, 
but  we  were  not  prepared  for  such  statements  as  the  following. 
Speaking  of  history  in  relation  to  Popery,  he  says* — 

"  She  18  thus  open  to  a  fatal  wound  from  the  testimony  of  history,  which  she  has 
no  means  of  avoiding  hat  hy  corrupting  or  perverting  history.  Protestants  may, 
and  do,  derive  important  assistance  in  eetahlishing  their  own  principles,  and  in 
making  oat  a  case  against  the  Charch  of  Rome,  from  an  investigation  of  the  Church's 
history;  hat  they  are  not  essentially  dependent  npon  it,  and  no  assanlt  that  can 
be  fatal  to  their  cause  can  come  from  that  quarter.  They  do  not  need,  as  Protestants, 
or  m  viriue  qfthe  pontion  they  oeeupy  <u  §eceder$Jrom,  and  protestors  against,  the 
Boman  apostaoy,  to  adopt  any  particular  theory  of  the  Charoh*s  history,  and  then 
to  lahour  to  silence  or  pervert  the  testimony  of  history,  in  order  to  sapport  their 
theory,  or  to  guard  it  against  objections." 

We  do  not  admit  that  the  position  of  Protestants  is  one  of  secession 
from  the  Romish  apostacy,  but  simply  that  of  direct  antagonism,  as 
between  the  "mystery  of  iniquity"  and  the  "mystery  of  godliness." 
But  this  language,  which,  ti^en  by  itself,  is  capable  of  bearing  a 
meaning  merely  of  separation,  is  rendered  peculiarly  unsatisfactory 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  following  f: — 

"  It  is  the  more  important  to  keep  these  considerations  in  remembrance  in  in- 
vestigating the  history  of  the  Church,  because  reaUy  the  history  of  the  Church  for 
^Uen  hundred  years  iSftoa  large  extent,  just  the  history  of  Popery,  The  Apostle 
Paul  assares  us  that,  even  in  his  time,  the  mystexy  of  iniquity  was  abeady  working ; 
and  in  every  succeeding  century  we  find  clearer  and  clearer  traces  of  their  seeds  or 
elements,  which,  when  fully  developed,  constitute  the  Popish  system." 

We  cannot  accept  this  statement  as  either  historically  correct  or  as 
doing  justice  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  history  of  the  Church  and 
of  Popery  are  re€dly  distinct,  though  closely  associated,  from  continued 
conflict,  throughout  the  dark  ages.  The  Church  of  Christ  had  a 
history  for  several  centuries  ere  the  history  of  Popery,  as  a  system,  was 
actually  commenced.  We  admit  that  the  "mystery  of  iniquity"  was 
working  in  the  apostle's  day  without,  but  not  within  the  Church — 
that  ancient  pagan  idolatry,  which  was  at  length  incorporated  with 
the  ^Kwtatising  church,  and  which  at  length  placed  the  ecclesiastico- 
political  association,  with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  in  direct  antagonism 
•  Vol  L  p.  88.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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to  the  Church  of  Christ    There  was,  in  the  darkest  period  of  Popish 
dominatioD,  a  remnaDt — a  seed  to  serve  the  Lord, — ^really  constitating 
His  Church,  not  of^  nor  in,  the  Papacy.    Locally  considered,  the  tme 
Church  might  be  within  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  at  Borne, 
but  morally  and  epiritually  separated  from  the  Papacy.    Among  these 
the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  and  others  known  to  history,  in  various 
lands,  occupy  a  chief  place.    Satan  is  represented  in  the  book  of 
Bevelation  as  deceiving  the  '*  whole  world,''  not  the  whole  Church ; 
and  again,  it  is  all  the  world  that  is  represented  as  "  wondering  after 
the  beast,"  not  all  the  Church.    We  cannot  find,  either  in  the  pro- 
phecies bearing  upon  the  rise  of  the  great  apostacy,  or  the  threatenings 
denounced  against  it,  that  the  idea  of  a  church  is  ever  mooted  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures;  and  we  may  venture  to  express  the  conviction, 
that  the  admission  of  the  title  is  more  than  a  confounding  of  things 
which  diiOfer — a  &llacy  of  the  '^  mystery  of  iniquity"  under  which  the 
Protestant  churches  have  been  labouring,  to  their  injury  and  confusion. 
Our  -author  admits,  in  the  language  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
that  some  churches  "have  so  degenerated  as  to  become  no  churches 
of  Christ,  hU  iynagogu€8  of  Satan;"  and  yet  the  whole  controversy 
is  conducted  as  if  between  two  churches,  and  not  between  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan  and  the  Church  of  Christ     If  aoy  association,  under 
heaven,  answers  to  the  above  description,  it  is  the  Papacy ;  and  we 
cannot  comprehend  either  how  it  should  be  designated  a  church,  or 
how  the  history  of  the  Church  for  fifteen  hundred  years  should  be 
considered  ^^just  the  history  of  Popen/.**     We  admit  that  the  Re- 
formers had  some  confused  ideas  upon  this  subject     Even  while 
designating  the  Papacy  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  the  dispensation 
of  some  of  its  rites  were  deemed  vaSd — a  point  which  we  cannot  com- 
prehend, except  it  can  be  proved  that  the  validity  of  an  ordinance 
deiiends  entirely  upon  the  use  of  certain  words,  or  the  employment  of 
certain  elements,  by  whomsoever  used.     Call  it  by  whatever  name 
you  may,  but  let  not  the  Papacy  usurp  the  title  of  the  Church  of 
Christ     If  the  history  of  Popery  is  really  the  history  of  the  Church 
for  fifteen  hundred  years.  Papists  may  well  ask  us,  "  Where  was  the 
Protestant  Church  before  the  Reformation?"     We  again  reiterate  the 
assertion,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  had  a  distinct  history  for  centuries 
before  tiie  Papacy,  as  such,  came  into  existence.     She  had  a  distinct 
history,  much  of  which  can  still  be  traced  during  the  dark  ages  of 
Popish  domination.     She  had  an  existence,  and  consequent  history,  at 
the  Reformation  era,  and  is  neither  to  be  viewed  as  a  "secession"  ^m, 
or  an  off-shoot  ofi  die  Romish  apostacy.     As  well  might  we  call  a 
composition,  with  nine-tenths  of  poison  and  one  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  wine,  as  to  call  the  Papacy  the  Church  of  Rome  or  the  Catholic 
Church,  or,  as  some  men  designate  her,  a  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.     We  admit  that  the  Papacy  gradually  usurped  her  place — that 
as  Satan  at  first  inhabited  and  employed  the  serpent  to  deceive,  so  the 
arch  seducer  crept  into  the  Church,  and  availed  himself  of  her  organi- 
sation and  ordinances  to  effect  the  great  apostacy.     But  there  is  still 
a  distinction  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Church.     The  history  of 
the  former  can  at  no  era  be  accepted  as  the  history  of  the  latter. 
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The  Reformation  was  a  revival,  jea,  a  re-foimation,  of  the  Ghnrch 
upon  a  Bible  model,  and  a  return  to,  and  public  recognition  of^  truths 
and  principles  witnessed  for  during  the  entire  con^ct  with  Popery. 
It  was  the  continuaiian  of  the  Churches  faithfid  eonUndmgSj  not  the 
beginning  of  her  distinct  history.  She  abjured  the  Papacy,  root  and 
branch,  in  her  oath  and  covenant,  without  any  apparent  idea  of  its 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  Church.  We  think  that  she  should  have 
proceeded  a  step  farther  in  the  way  of  excommunication,  so  as  to  have 
cut  off  all  the  claims  of  Romanism  to  be  regarrled  as  a  Church ;  and 
we  believe  that,  until  this  is  done,  her  testimony  will  not  be  finished. 

The  apostacy  being  gradual,  and  being  the  development  of  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,  coming  with  all  dcceivableness  of  unrighteousness, 
it  may  be  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  for  the  hiunan  historian  to  fix 
precisely  the  date  when  the  primitive  Church  of  Rome  lost  her  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Church  of  Christ,— or  when  the  place  of  the 
"Lamb's  Wife"  was  geographically  usurped  by  the  "great  whore, 
with  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed  fornication;"  yet 
of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  She  is  not  anywhere  recognized 
as  an  adulterous  wife— a  term  frequently  applied  to  a  corrupt,  idola- 
trous church, — ^but  simply  a  "  whore,"  or  "  the  Mother  of  Harlots," 
as  indicating  her  utter  antagonism,  not  only  to  all  moral  purity,  but 
to  all  ecclesiastical  relations  emanating  from  the  Divine  Husband. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  the  history  of  doctrinal  controversy,  as 
if  between  two  chiirches,  it  would  be  requisite  to  trace,  both  doctrin- 
ally  and  historically,  the  history  of  the  "  mystery  of  godliness,"  as 
divinely  predicted,  and  the  history  of  the  "  mystery  of  iniquity,"  as 
also  delineated  in  Scripture,  and  sustidning  an  antagonistic  parallel 
development  to  the  Church  of  Christ  The  man  who  shall  do  so 
fidthfully  will  confer  a  blessing  upon  the  Church  and  the  world. 

But,  while  differing  from  our  highly  venerated  author  in  the  use  of 
such  terms,  we  can  cordially  commend  the  study  of  all  that  he  has 
produced  in  dealing  with  and  refuting  the  doctrines  of  Popery. 

Dr  Cunningham  has  also  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
in  dealing  with,  and  confuting,  the  Pelagian,  Socinian,  and  Arminian 
doctrines,  which  have  produced  so  much  controversy  in  the  Church. 

His  chapters  upon  the  atonement — ^its  nature,  extent,  &c. — are  in- 
valuable. We  should  like  to  see  how  some  of  the  advocates  of  a 
universal  atonement  would  meet,  and,  on  scriptural  grounds,  attempt 
the  refutation  of  his  arguments. 

There  are  many  other  special  topics  to  which  we  may  afterwards 
call  attention;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  close  our  notice  by  referring 
to  one  or  two  topics  entirely  omitted,  and  also  to  the  position  claimed 
for  the  Free  Church.  We  should  like  to  have  had  a  statement  of  his 
views  upon  the  doctrine  of  social  covenanting,  and  the  continued  ob- 
ligation of  our  covenants.  Having  discussed  the  doctrine  of  Eras- 
tianism,  and  Voluntaryism,  &c.,  we  think  that  a  notice  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  deeds  which  subverted  the  former,  and  are  opposed  to  the 
latter,  would  have  found  a  natural  place.  The  history  of  dogmatic 
controversy  in  Scotland  certainly  presents  points  of  surpassing  in- 
terest, in  connection  with  the  headship  of  Christ,  and  the  faithful  con- 
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tendings  of  the  Second  Beformation  Chnrclu  But  these  aro  all  omitted. 
We  cannot  tell  why,  except  it  be  that  their  discussion  would  have  re- 
mored  the  ground  upon  which  the  Doctor  claims  identity  between  the 
Free  Church  and  the  Church  of  the  First  and  Second  Beformations. 
These  are  his  words*: — 

"  The  Free  Church  of  ScotUnd  having  heeo  formed  in  this  way,  and  upon  this 
groimd  [that  is,  in  opposing  the  Erastian  power  of  the  State],  was  naturally  led, 
while  adhering  to  the  standards  and  principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  aa- 
lerting  her  right  to  that  designation,  in  opposition  to  the  present  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  to  introduce  into  her  formula,  for  license  and  crdination,  a  more  ex- 
plicit referenoe  to  her  principles,  standing,  and  testimony f  They  [that 

it,  the  changes  in  the  formula]  are  directed  solely  to  the  ohject  of  hringing  oat 
man  folly  and  prominently  our  distinctive  principles  and  our  peculiar  testimony; 
while,  Ixrth  by  what  we  have  retained,  and  by  what  we  have  changed  and  added, 
we  at  ODce  declare  and  establish  our  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  Church  of 
Scotland, — the  inheritors  and  possessors  both  of  the  principles  and  the  rights  of  those 
by  whom  that  Church  was  reformed,  first  from  Popery,  and  then  from  Pkelacy  and 
lbs  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  crown.** 

We  sincerely  wish  that  we  could  say  Amen!  to  this  concluding 
dalm.  Then  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Secession  would  be  sS 
realized.  But  we  are  unable  to  see  how  the  Free  Church,  notwith- 
standing all  her  excelleucies,  can  lay  claim  to  this  position,  while  refus- 
ing hitherto  to  adopt  the  covenanted  platform  attained  by  the  reformers 
of  the  Chiurch  both  from  Poi)ery  and  Prelacy.  Irrespective  of  many 
minor  points  of  difference,  the  Free  Church  has  hitherto  failed  to  adopt 
the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  '^  as  standards  of  covenanted 
uniformity.''  She  has  not  even  adopted  them  aJl,  the  Confession  alone 
being  received  as  a  standard,  while  the  other  four  are  only  received  as 
"re^ttZo/ibfw."  The  First  and  Second  Reformation  Chimjh  had  a  cove- 
nanted testimony  against  Popery  and  Prelacy,  while  the  Free  Church 
has  neither,  and  does  not  even  acknowledge  the  continued  obligation 
of  the  Covenants.  It  is  matter  of  history,  that  all  attempts  made  by 
Original  Secedcrs  with  a  view  to  union,  and  also  all  the  efforts  made 
by  some  within  her  own  i)ale  to  bring  the  Free  Church  to  adopt  ex- 
plicitly and  fuUy  the  principles  of  the  Second  Reformation  Church, 
have  hitherto  signally  failed.  There  is  as  yet  no  explicit  or  cove- 
nanted testimony  against  Popery  and  Prelacy,  such  as  the  Church  of 
Scotiand  adopted  at  the  Second  Reformation.  Until  she  formally  and 
explicitly  serves  herself  heir  to  the  whole  principles  of  the  Second 
Reformation  Chiurch,  such  confident  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  true 
Church  of  Scotland  are  utterly  out  of  place. 

Well  had  it  been  for  the  Free  Church  and  the  land  had  she 
assumed  that  position.  There  would  not  then  have  been  heard  the  cry 
of  compromise  in  matters  of  education,  now  so  rife;  neither  would 
union  upon  latitudinarian  principles  have  been  practised  by  the  Church 
at  home,  or  commended  to  the  colonial  churches  abroad. 

Seldom  has  there  been  greater  need  for  an  explicit  testimony  against 
all  the  practical  evils,  false  doctrines,  and  seducing  systems,  which 

•  Vol.  11.  p.  683.  t  lb.  p.  687. 
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were  abjured  and  witnessed  against  by  the  BeformeiB  both  of  the  First 
and  Second  Reformation,  as  well  as  by  the  Seceders  of  past  and  present 
times.  But  for  such  we  look  in  vain  to  the  Free  Church,  while  even 
those  within  her  pale  who  would  assume  the  Second  Reformation 
ground  find  no  countenance  among  her  leaders. 

It  is  much  to  be  desiderated  that  her  rising  ministry,  instead  of 
being  merely  taught  that  she  has  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Second 
Reformation  Church,  were  carefully  led  through  die  history  of  the 
Reformation  eras,  with  all  their  contendings  and  subsequent  martyr- 
doms for  the  truth.  The  lessons  of  that  era  are  much  needed  at  pre- 
sent; and  the  future  of  the  Free  Church  will  depend  upon  her  drawing 
nearer  to,  or  resiling  still  farther  from,  the  position  and  principles  of  the 
Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotiand. 


The  Sttvoy  Conference,  and  The  Story  of  the  Ejeehnent,    By  the  Key.  Thomaa 
M'Crie,  D.D.    W.  Kent  &  Co.,  23,  Paternoeter  Bow,  London. 

These  are  two  out  of  a  host  of  other  tractates  which  have  emanated 
from  the  commemoration  movement.  We  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  them  all ;  but,  from  former  acquaintanceship,  we 
have  turned  instinctively  to  those  by  the  son  of  the  author  of  '*  The 
Life  of  Enoz.''  Here  we  expected  to  find  something  very  definite 
and  special,  as  bringing  into  view  the  Presbyterian  spirit  of  the  Puri- 
tans. We  must  confess  more  than  disappointment.  While  freely 
admitting  the  felicity  of  our  author  in  presenting  a  graphic  picture  of 
*'The  Savoy  Conference/'  and  while  "The  Story  of  the  Ejectment" 
is  admirably  told,  we  entirely  MH  to  perceive  that  high-toned  principle 
by  which  his  "  Sketches  of  Church  History"  are  pervaded.  We  were 
prepared,  by  some  recent  appearances  and  productions  of  this  author, 
for  the  expression  of  latitudinarian  sentiments;  but  we  did  not  expect 
to  meet  with  anything  directly  subverting  the  universally  acknow- 
ledged position  occupied  by  the  Solemn  League,  neither  did  we  expect 
that  a  removal  to  the  southern  metropolis  would  have  changed  the 

Ehraseology  which  indicates  the  day  of  Ood,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
eathen  term  "  Sunday"  for  the  scriptural  term  Sabbath. 
"  The  fatal  24th  of  August  drew  nigh,  strangely  enoagh  the  blackest  day  in  the 
calendar  of  the  Beformed  Church,  being  the  anniyersary  of  the  Bartholomew  maa- 
saore  of  the  Huguenots  of  France  in  tbe  preceding  oentniy,  and  occorring  that  year, 
as  it  does  in  the  present,  on  a  Sunday.*' 

We  are  the  more  surprised  at  this  use  of  the  term,  as  the  Doctor 
elsewhere  states  that  one  of  the  things  objected  to  by  the  Nonconfor- 
mists was  the  use  of  the  term  *'  Sunday"  in  the  Liturgy. 

By  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  **  it  was  enacted,  that  all  who  had  not  received  Epis- 
copal ordination  should  be  re-ordained  by  bishops;  that  every  minister  should,  on  or 
before  the  24th  of  August  following,  being  the  feast  of  St  Bartholomew,  declare  his 
unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  eyeiything  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  on  pain  of  being  ip$o  facto  deprived  of  his  benefice;  that  he  should  also 
algure  the  Solemn  League  and  Coyenant  as  an  unlawful  oath,  and  swear  the  oath 
of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  declaring  it  to  be  unlawful,  under  any  pretext  what- 
cTcr,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  SoTereign.*' 
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Bather  thtto  sobmit  to  ibis  wbolesale  rejection  of  tbeir  profession, 
and  submit  to  the  State  in  mlitters  between  Gkxl  and  the  conscience, 
two  thoosand  of  the  best  ministers  England  ever  saw  '^  took  joyfully 
the^  spoiling  of  their  goods,"  and  went  oat,  without  organization,  pro- 
▼ision,  or  hope,  save  what  rested  on  the  promises  of  their  covenant 
Qod.  Hany  of  them  were  subjected  to  great  straits  and  privations; 
but  peaoe  of  conscience  was  of  more  value  than  the  favour  of  men, 
and  the  side  of  Christ  to  be  preferred  to  association  with  the  base 
usurpers  of  His  crown.  The  names  of  a  few  of  these  worthies  are 
thus  graphically  presented  by  our  author, — 

"  Tilers  stands,  mi^estic  and  apostolic  in  mein  as  he  is  in  natnrSi  the  image  of 
his  own  'LiTing  Temple/  John  Howe— jnst  the  man,  from  his  look  of  dignity  and 
tenderness,  to  hare  written  *  The  Redeemer*s  Tears  oyer  Lost  Sonls.' 
And  there,  hy  his  side,  is  that  stnrdy  old  Preshyterian,  Edward  Calamy,  who,  when 
preaching  before  Qeneral  Monk  on  the  subject  of  *  filthy  lucre,'  toned  his  white 
handkerchief  otot  into  the  General's  pew,  with  these  words—'  Aye,  and  there  are 
•ome  who  will  betray  these  kingdoms  for  filthy  Iacre*s  sake/  And  there  is  Mat- 
thew Poole,  with  his  learned  '  Synopsis,*— and  Matthew  Mead,  with  his  *  Almost 
ChristiAn,*  &c.  &c." 

These  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  noble  names,  associated  with  immortal 
works,  which  our  author  mentions,  and  which  might  be  largely  sup- 
plemented. Men  of  truth,  and  faith,  and  noble  daring,  who  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  their  principles.  These  were 
the  men  required  to  renounce  "  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant," 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  And  yet  our  author 
tells  us  in  a  foot-note  (p.  20),  that  '4t  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Covenant  was  imposed  as  a  nne  qua  non  of  admission  to  the  sacred 
office;  many  of  the  ejected  Puritans,  Baxter  among  the  rest,  never 
took  the  Covenant.  As  to  the  *  Directory,'  it  was  intended  to  relieve 
from  the  enforced  uniformity  of  the  Ritual;  and  even  the  Confession 
of  Faith  was  not  intended  in  England,  even  by  those  who  were  most 
active  in  compiling  it,  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  ministerial  subscription." 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  these  learned  and  godly  divines,  who 
met  at  Westminister,  should  have  agreed  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
&c.  &c.,  "  flw  a  part  of  the  covenanted  uniformity  in  religion  betwixt 
the  churches  in  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England^  and  Ireland,''  if 
no  subscription  was  required.  The  Doctor  himself  has  told  us,  in 
former  times,*  that  "  the  public  mind  of  England  was  gradually  pre- 
pared for  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  hierarchy."  He  tells  us, 
moreover,  that,  from  the  outset  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
English  and  the  Scottish  commissioners,  "the  Scots  contemplated, 
and  earnestly  pleaded,  for  a  uniformity  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government,  between  the  two  churches  of  England  and  Scotland. 

.  .  .  .  They  held  that  '  unity  of  religion'  was  the  only  effectual 
cure  for  the  civil  dissensions  by  which  the  country  was  rent  asunder." 
He  fiirther  tells  us,f  "  The  Assembly  of  Divines,  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  to  settle  a  platform  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  govern- 
ment, in  which  all  the  three  kingdoms  might  unite,  had,  with  few  ex- 
•  "  Sketches  of  Church  History,"  toI.  ii.  p.  273.  t  1^-  P-  294. 
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ceptioDB,  agreed  to  a  set  of  standards,  which  met  with  the  entire  and 
cordial  approbation  of  the  Gbnrch  of  Scotland/' 

The  account  which  the  Doctor  gives  of  the  reception  of  the  Solemn 
League  by  the  Assembly  bears  out  the  same  idea  of  uniformity,— 

"  This  ABsemblj,  of  which  Mr  Robert  Douglas  was  moderator,  is  memorable  in 
our  history  for  haviog  received  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  as  part  of  the 
nniformity  of  religion  to  which  the  three  kingdoms  had  become  bound  in  the  So- 
lemn Leagne."  * 

After  these  and  numerous  similar  statements  contained  in  the 
^'  Sketches  of  Church  History/'  we  cannot  comprehend  the  preceding 
quotation  or  the  following  foot-note  (p.  8)  :— 

"It  may  be  added  that  the  'uniformity*  aimed  at  in  that  League  was  not  un- 
derstoody  save  by  a  few  sealots,  as  meaning  more  than  such  a  consent  us  as  ihat 
which  already  subsisted  between  Scotland  and  the  other  Reformed  Churches  on  the 
Continent" 

This  is  surely  southern  light,  acquired  through  some  peculiar  me- 
dium. We  should  like  to  know  the  history  of  this  change  of  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  upon  which  the  testimony 
of  the  Doctor  is  still  extant  The  change  is  as  marked  as  that  be- 
tween "  Sabbath  "  and  "  Sunday,"  already  alluded  to.  But  we  entirely 
dissent  from  the  statement,  that  nothing  more  was  meant  than  such  a 
consensus  as  that  which  subsisted  between  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the  Continent.  The  union  intended 
in  the  Solemn  League  was,  according  to  the  terms  of  that  document, 
a  pledge  to  "  endeavour  to  bring  the  churches  of  Ood  in  the  three 
kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  Con^ 
fusion  of  Faith,  Form  of  Church  Oovemment,  Directory/  for  Public 
Worsh^,  and  catechising"  Did  the  men  who  lifted  their  hands  to 
heaven,  in  taking  the  oath  of  Gbd,  mean  what  this  language  expresses, 
or  did  they  not  ?  There  can  be  but  one  intelligible  answer  to  the 
question.  They  did  mean  what  they  said ;  and  something  more  will 
be  requisite  than  the  affirmation  of  Dr  M^Crie,  or  any  evidence  he  has 
produced,  to  prove  what  is  affirmed  in  the  note  alrei^y  quoted. 

The  union  and  uniformity  here  implied  was  the  closest  that  could 
subsist  between  distinct  churches — ^viz.,  sister  churches  in  communion, 
but  not  under  the  same  jurisdiction.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  was 
not  a  union  of  incorporation — the  same  m  kind  as  that  which  is  real- 
ized when  two  branches  of  the  Church  coalesce  upon  a  basis,  and 
within  a  jurisdiction  common  to  all,  as  one  ecclesiastical  association. 
The  churches  were  to  remain  distinct,  as  sister  churches,  but,  never- 
theless, so  united  as  to  adopt  the  same  ecclesiastical  standards.  The 
consensus  subsisting  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  churches 
of  the  Continent,  consisted  merely  in  the  harmony  of  their  respective 
Confessions  of  Faith,  Directories  of  Worship,  and  Forms  of  Church 
Government.  These  churches  agreed  substantially  with  each  other, 
bntihey  were  not  identical,  as  having  the  same  standards;  but  this 
latter  was  the  uniformity  contemplated  by  the  churches  of  Scotland, 
•  "  Sketches  of  Churoh  Histoiy,"  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 
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Englaod,  and  Ireland.  We  wonder  who  were  the  ''few  zealots'*  re- 
ferred to  as  expecting  '' nniformity."  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
their  existence  in  the  records  of  the  Assembly  at  which  the  draft  of  the 
Solemn  League  was  presented  by  Henderson,  according  to  Dr  M'Crie's 
own  quotation  from  ''  Blair's  Memoirs" — 

"'When  the  dnft  was  read  to  the  General  Assembly/  says  Blair,  who  witnessed 
the  scene,  '  fmr  nufking  duirts  for  uniformity  did  break  forth  into  a  vehement 
jkmu,  and  it  was  so  heartily  embracedi  and  with  snch  a  torrent  of  affisctionate  ex- 
prtjasiepa,  as  none  hot  eye  and  ear  witnesses  can  conceive.*' 

But  this  representation  of  the  views  of  those  who  were  actors  in 
the  effinrts  to  obtain  "  uniformity,"  is  in  keeping  with  what  the  writer 
says  in  the  same  note  regarding  the  import  of  the  Solemn  League,  in 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  reformation  sought  '*  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  English  Presbyterians  never  held  themselves  bound 
by  the  Solemn  League  to  extirpate  a  moderate  Episcopacy." 

We  should  like  to  know  what  our  author  means  by  '*  a  moderate 
Episcopacy."  If  he  means  merely  the  collective  authority  of  bishops 
or  presnyters,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  no  engagement 
to  extirpate  that;  but  if  be  means  even  the  most  moderate  Episcopacy 
ever  exhibited  under  the  Anglican  system,  we  take  leave  to  say  that 
we  would  require  better  evidence  than  any  yet  produced  ere  we  could 
accept  the  statement.  If,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Solemn 
League,  they  engaged  to  *'  extirpate  Prelacy  (that  is,  charch  govern- 
ment by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors  and  commissaries, 
deans,  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical 
officers,  depending  on  that  hierarchy),"  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  if 
anything  remains  out  of  which  the  most  skilful  doctor  could  construct 
-*  a  moderate  Episcopacy,"  or  whether  anything  remains  save  Pres- 
bytery, such  as  IS  defined  in  the  form  of  church  government  *^  agreed 
upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Westminster  Divines"  in  order  to  uniformity. 

After  these  notes,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  following  expressive 
sentence : — 

"Though  not  prepared,  perhaps,  to  sympathise  with  all  their  scmples  about 
osremonies,  and  disposed,  it  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  to  entertain  objections  to 
the  £atablisbed  Charch,  which  did  not  weigh  so  much  on  their  minds,  there  are 
certain  great  and  vital  principles  anderlying  these  scruples,  in  which  all  evangelical 
NoDconibrmista  of  the  present  day  humbly  agree  with  those  of  1662." 

We  are  not  aware  of  anything  contended  fo^  by  these  learned  and 
pious  divines  worthy  of  being  called  *'  scruples."  We  should  like  to 
hear  snch  specified,  and  also  to  know  what  were  the  '^  ceremonies," 
about  which  they  had  scruples,  with  which  our  author  cannot  sym- 
pathise. History  does  not  bear  that  they  had  scruples  about  anything 
warranted  by  the  word  of  God.  If  they  faithfully  opposed  every 
innovation  upon  the  purity  of  worship,  then  they  ought  to  have  the 
Doctor's  sympathies  and  testimony  to  their  fidelity. 

He  tells  us,  moreover,  that  **  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Covenant  was  imposed  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  admission  to  the  sacred 
oSoe;  many  of  the  ejected  Puritans,  Baxter  among  the  rest,  never 
took  the  Covenant"    Be  this  as  it  may  with  particular  individuals,  it 
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is  evident  that  the  taking  of  the  Covenant  was  one  of  the  things 
chiefly  aimed  at  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity;  hence  one  of  its  clanses,  on 
the  Doctor's  own  showing,  that  each  minister  "  should  also  abjure  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  as  an  unlawful  oath,"  which  would 
certainly  imply  that  it  was  generally  taken. 

But  be  that  as  it  may  with  Baxter,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Pr 
M'Crie  not  only  frequently  took  this  Covenant,  but  required  sub- 
scription from  others,  and  engaged  all  whom  he  licensed  or  ordained  to 
the  sacred  office  to  acknowledge  its  continued  obligation.  We  would 
consequently  have  expected,  at  such  a  commemoration  of  the  fidelity 
of  those  ejected,  there  would  have  been  an  explicit  recognition  of  its 
present  obligation  upon  the  Church  and  nation,  and  the  guilt  incurred 
by  its  violation ;  and  we  had  reason  to  expect  that  there  would  have 
been  an  urgent  appeal  to  English  Nonconformists  upon  the  duty  of 
returning  to  the  principles  and  attainments  of  the  Second  Reformation 
period.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  signs  of  the  times,  especially 
the  Fnseyite  tendencies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  aggressions 
of  Popery,  the  appeal  might  have  been  rendered  conclusive  and  striking. 
But  ''The  Story  of  the  Ejectment ''  ends  like  other  stories  when  finished, 
as  if  only  meant  for  a  little  entertainment,  and,  we  fear,  will  prove 
like  '*  a  tale  that  is  told,''  as  far  as  anything  practical  in  regard  to 
duty  is  concerned.  Such  is  the  testimony  to  the  covenanted  principles, 
upon  a  broader  platform,  promised  previous  to  the  disruption  of  our 
Synod,  and  such  are  the  eSects  of  latitudinarian  intercourse  upon  an 
actual  Covenanter.  

Btbliodl  NtUurcU  Science ;  being  an  JSxplanation  ofaU  Beferences  in  Holy  Scrtfh 
ture  to  Oeologyi  Botany,  Zoology^  and  Physical  Oeography.  IlluBtrated  by 
Maps  and  nameroos  Woodcuts.  By  Bev.  John  Dons,  F.R.S.E.  William 
Mackenzie,  London,  Qlasgow,  and  Edinburgh. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  title,  and  still 
more  fully  in  the  author's  address,  from  which  we  give  the  following 
extracts : — 

"  Several  features  distingDiBh  this  work  fix>m  others  in  which  kindred  topics  are 
dealt  with.  The  place  in  Biblical  literature  which  it  seeks  to  occapy  is  at  present 
▼scant.  There  is  no  single  w:ork  existing  which  is  doToted  ezclnsiTely  to  the  same 
subjects. 

"  British  and  foreign  books  of  Eastern  travel  may  be  numbered  by  hundreds. 
Scattered  throughout  these,  which  are  for  the  most  part  expensive,  very  many  facts 
are  to  be  met  with  which  shed  much  light  on  those  aspects  of  the  sacred  text  now 
chiefly  in  view.  Efforts  have  been  msde  to  render  this  information  most  truly  use- 
ful by  embodying  it  in  one  work.  Thus  far  the  author's  task  has  been  one  of  com- 
pilation.   But  this  forms  only  a  very  subordinate  characteristic  of  the  work.      .      . 

"  The  chief  difficulties  in  the  relations  between  the  Bible  and  Science  are  associ- 
ated with  the  opening  pages  of  Scripture.  A  full  exposition  will  be  given  of  the 
first  eight  chapters  of  Genesis.  And,  in  connection  with  the  exposition,  recent  'Geo- 
logical  Theories  of  Creation,' '  The  Theory  of  Development  by  Natural  Law,*  and 
that  proposed  by  Mr  Darwin  on  '  The  Origin  of  Species,'  will  be  carefully  reviewed, 
and  set  in  popular  aspects.  Questions  touching  '  The  Presence  of  Death  in  the 
World  before  the  Fall  of  Man,'  the  hypothesis  of  a  '  Race  of  Pre- Adamite  Men,' 
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'  The  Unitjr  of  the  Human  Race,*  and  *  The  Extent  of  the  Deluge/  wiU  all  be  con- 
■tdered  in  the  introductoiy  pages  of  this  work. 

"  The  work  will  be  completed  in  twenty-firar  parts,  price  two  shilUngs ;  each  pari 
ooosistingofforty-eight  pages  of  letterpress,  and  alternately  two  and  three  pages 
of  engraved  pUtes,  in  addition  to  the  nnmeroas  woodcut  illustrations  introduced 
is  the  text" 

The  object  of  this  work,  our  readers  will  thus  see,  is  very  compre- 
bensive,  and  deeply  interesting  at  the  present  time.  If  this  arduous 
undertaking  be  well  executed,  as  there  is  great  reason  to  expect  it 
shall,  from  the  qualifications  for  such  a  task,  both  by  learning  and 
principle,  by  which  Mr  Duns  is  well  known  to  be  distinguished  it  is 
not  easy  to  estimate  its  value,  and  the  importance  of  the  niche  which  it 
will  fill  in  this  department  of  Biblical  literature.  Having  given  some 
attention  to  the  science  of  geology  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  with 
which  Mr  Duns  deals  in  the  Part  before  us,  we  are  able  to  see  that 
he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  science,  and  glad  that  the 
views  which  he  entertains  regarding  it,  in  its  relation  to  the  inspired 
record,  are  in  harmony  with  those  at  which  we  had  arrived.  We 
have  reason  also  to  believe,  that  our  author  has  no  less  completely 
mastered  the  other  questions  which  are  to  be  successively  discussed. 
Of  Mr  Duns'  ability  for  the  execution  of  a  work  at  once  so  difficult 
and  important,  his  ^*Life  of  Dr  Fleming''  furnishes  a  tangible  proof. 
In  "  Biblical  Natural  Science,"  when  completed,  a  treasury  of  no  ordi- 
nary value  to  the  student  of  the  Bible  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 
It  will  contain  the  results  of  many  years'  labour,  by  one  who  is  able  to 
meet  the  scientific  sceptic,  as  well  as  the  abettors  of  untenable  theories 
of  reconciliation  between  the  teachings  of  science  and  revelation,  on 
their  own  ground,  and  demonstrate  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be, 
any  variance  between  the  testimony  of  the  word  and  the  works  of  God, 
when  rightly  interpreted.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  every  minister 
of  the  gospel,  and  every  intelligent  student  of  the  sacred  oracles — of 
which  there  are  now  happily  so  many  in  the  ranks  of  laymen — will  be 
earnest  to  have  this  work  in  his  library  as  a  book  of  reference,  in  press* 
ing  after  a  more  full  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Bible.  It  will  also,  we  are  confident,  find  a  place  in  con- 
gregational and  public  libraries  as  a  standard  work.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  publisher's  part,  in  the  execution  of  this  work,  is  done  with 
great  taste,  and  that  no  expense  seems  to  be  spared  to  render  it  in  this 
respect  acceptable  to  the  readers. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  forthcoming  volumes,  the  author  introduces 
his  readers  to  an  acquaintance  with  geology,  by  a  masterly  outline  of 
this  science,  and  numerous  woodcut  illustrations,  and  also  a  very  in- 
teresting "  map  of  Asia  Minor,  showing  the  land  and  rivers  of  Eden, 
and  illustrating  the  first  division  of  the  earth  among  the  sons  of  Noah," 
together  with  an  engraved  plate. 

The  spirit  in  which  Mr  Duns  enters  on  his  work  is  indicated  in  the 
following  extract  firom  the  introduction : — 

•*  The  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  inspiration  of  *  the  Word,*  are  to  be  equally 
regarded  as  the  sovereign  work  of  God.    The  Book  of  Nature  aud  the  Book  of  God 
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Lave  the  same  infallible  AnUior.  That  they  cannot  contradict  each  other.  The 
highest  purpose  to  which  man  can  devote  the  powers  of  his  mind,  is  to  acquaint 
himself  with  God— to  examine  the  twofold  reveUtion,  hombly  hnt  thankftilly,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  what  it  makes  known  of  the  person  and  works  of  its  Divine 
AaUior.  The  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  stany  sky,  tell  ns  something  aboat  God. 
The  Bible  tells  ps  all  that  He  wishes  ns  to  know  of  Himself.  Each  testiEes  of  the 
same  One.  There  is  no  variance  between  them.  Whence,  then,  the  difibrent  ntter. 
ances  held  to  be  given  by  these  witnesses  of  God?  The  Divine  Record,  found  in 
the  material  world,  has  been  often  regarded  as  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Divine 
Record  in  the  Bible.  The  only  answer  which  can  be  given,  by  those  who  hold 
both  records  to  be  divine,  is,  that  the  student  has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  one  or 
4>f  both  of  them.  The  human  interpreter  has  been  forward  to  cast  the  shadows  oT 
his  own  prejudices  on  the  fair  form  of  truth,  and  to  foiiget  that,  if  '  God  spake  by 
Moses,'  he  is  not  at  Hberty  to  alter  God's  words  from  the  meaning  which,  as  words, 
they  naturally  bear,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  his  views  of  the  dis* 
ooveries  of  science.*'  

The  l\oo  BohyloM;  or,  Papal  Worship  proved  to  he  ike  Worship  of  Nimrod 
and  kU  Wife.  With  sixty-one  Woodcut  Illustrations  from  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
Egypt,  Pompeii,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hislop,  of  tho  East  Free  Church, 
Arbroath.  Third  edition.  Edinburgh:  James  Wood,  130,  George  Street 
London:  Houlston  &  Wright  1862. 
This  is  unquestionably  a  work  of  uncommon  merit,  whether  in  respect 
of  the  ripe  soholarsbip,  the  extensive  and  varied  research,  and  the  amount 
of  rare  information,  condensed  into  comparatively  small  compass,  by 
which  it  is  characterized,  or  the  overwhelming  evidence  by  which  the 
author  has  demonstrated  the  Paganism  of  Popery.  The  object  of  the 
author  is  to  prove  that  there  is  a  remarkable  identity  between  the 
Antichristian  worship  and  that  of  Paganism,  as  set  up  and  observed  at 
Babylon  soon  after  liie  flood :  in  other  words,  to  show  that  Popery  is 
baptised  Paganism.  And  few  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  readers, 
who  duly  attend  to  Mr  Hislop's  argument,  will  deny  that  he  has  been 
most  successful  in  establishing  what  he  undertakes  to  prove.  The 
contents  of  this  volume  make  it  very  evident  that  the  corrupters  of 
Christianity  have  not  the  credit  of  originality,  but  were  the  slavish 
copyists  of  heathenism.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  argument,  Mr  His- 
lop institutes  a  very  elaborate  investigation  of  the  history  of  Pagan- 
ism, from  its  earliest  origin  among  the  descendants  of  Noah.  In  this 
part  of  the  work  we  are  furnished  with  information  of  a  very  interest- 
ing nature,  drawn  from  most  recondite  sources,  as  well  as  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  quintessence  of  such  expensive  works  on  this  and  kindred 
subjects,  as  those  of  Layard,  Wilkinson,  and  Bunsen.  By  these  means 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  throwing  an  unexpected  amount  of  light 
on  some  of  the  most  obscure  parts  of  the  history  of  our  race.  Never 
before,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  such  an  exposition  been  given  of  the 
hidden  signification  of  the  seemingly  fabulous  legends  in  which  the 
mythology  of  the  heathen  nations  has  been  presented  to  us.     It  may 

S've  some  idea  of  the  labour  which  has  been  expended  in  collecting 
0  matter,  that  no  less  than  275  different  works,  not  a  few  of  which 
are  voluminous  and  rare,  have  been  examined,  and  are  appealed  to  in 
the  respective  pages  of  this  work. 
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By  a  manifold  induction  of  evidence,  Mr  Hislop  shows  that  Pagan* 
ism  18  characterized  by  a  very  remarkable  unitjf  Uirongbont  the  whole 
heathen  world.  This  nnity  is  evinced  by  identity  in  signification  of 
the  names  given  to  the  leading  deities  of  the  several  countries,  by  the 
relations  in  which  they  are  represented  as  standing  to  each  other,  by 
the  sameness  of  their  rites  of  worship,  and  by  their  annual  festivals 
behig  observed  on  the  same  days.  The  Bel  and  the  Beltis  of  Babylon, 
the  Isb  and  Osiris  of  Egypt,  and  the  leading  gods  and  goddesses  of 
Greece  and  Borne,  are  shown,  by  what  were  ascribed  to  them  in  the 
different  nations,  to  be  the  same  personages  under  different  names. 
Nor  is  this  striking  unity  in  the  Pagan  system  found  only  in  the 
countries  specified ;  it  extends  to  India  and  China,  Mexico  and  PerU| 
Japan  and  the  Druidic  system  of  northern  Europe. 

There  is  strong  evidence  also  adduced  in  tins  work  that  Babylon 
was  the  source  in  which  this  system  had  its  rise,  and  whence  it  came 
to  be  spread  in  all  directions  over  the  earth,  and  that  Nimrod  and  his 
wife  were  the  prototypes  of  the  leading  divinities  so  extensively  wor- 
shipped in  our  fallen  world.  We  know,  from  the  inspired  record,  that 
the  posterity  of  Noah  bad  their  location  first  in  Shinar,  in  which  the 
city  of  Babylon  was  built,  and  that  they  were  thence  dispersed  over 
the  earth  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  when  the  Lord,  in  holy  displeasure, 
confounded  **  the  language  of  all  the  earth,"  on  account  of  their  sinful 
design  and  conduct  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  The  unity  of  Paganism  indicates  that  it  must  have  bad  a 
common  original.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  heathen  idolatry  could 
have  been  characterized  by  such  unity  over  the  whole  world,  unless 
it  had  an  existence  previous  to  the  dispersion;  and,  consequently, 
there  is  strong  a  priori  evidence  that  it  must  have  had  its  origination 
in  Babylon.  We  know,  from  the  same  authority  too,  that  Nimrod 
was  a  very  notable  personage  in  the  earth  previous  to  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Ham,  and  thus  the  third  generation 
from  Noah,  whereas  Peleg  was  the  fifth.  The  birth  of  Peleg  took 
place  101  years  after  the  flood,  and  his  death  310  years  after  that 
event.  The  date  of  Nimrod's  birth  is  not  given  in  the  Bible,  nor  that 
of  his  death  ;  but  as  he  existed  two  generations  before  Peleg,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  builder  of  Babel,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had 
attained  great  renown  among  men  long  before  the  dispersion.  From 
the  inspired  narrative,  it  may  be  pretty  confidently  inferred  that 
Nimrod  became  first  illustrious  by  hunting,  and  by  the  successful  pur- 
suit of  this  in  a  lawful  way,  for  be  is  said  to  have  been  a  '^  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord."  When  the  beasts  of  prey  multiplied,  so  as 
to  become  a  terror  and  scourge  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  yet  thinly 
peopled  earth,  and  were  making  extensive  havoc  among  their  flocks 
and  herds,  the  man  who,  by  great  physical  strength  and  dexterity, 
was  successful  in  destroying  the  more  powerful  and  rapacious  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  would  be  esteemed  a  benefactor  to  men.  The  Bible 
tells  ns,  farther,  that  Nimrod  built  Babel  and  other  three  cities  in  the 
•  land  of  Shinar.  It  is  probable  that  cities  were  built  at  first,  and 
surrounded  with  walls,  as  places  in  which  men  found  protection  from 
animals  of  great  strength  and  rapacity,  and  he  might  on  this  account 
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also  be  esteemed  a  benefactor.  Bat  it  is  evident,  from  the  statements 
of  Scripture,  that  in  building  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  in  the  design  of 
that  structure,  there  was  something  very  displeasing  to  Gkxl.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  it  was  under  the  special  direction  of  the  builder  of 
the  city  that  the  tower  was  erected.  Moreover,  being  the  grandson 
of  wicked  Ham,  who  had  entailed  a  curse  on  his  posterity,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Nimrod  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  evil  connected 
with  that  building,  whatever  it  was.  The  Bible  record  farther  gives- 
strong  grounds  for  concluding  that  Nimrod  was  a  very  ambitious 
man.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who,  setting  aside  the 
patriarchal  system,  abused  his  power  and  influence  by  setting  up  a 
kingdom  to  himself,  and  consequently  bringing  others  under  subjection 
to  him  as  their  king.  He  did  this,  too,  while  Noah,  the  natural  head 
of  his  posterity,  was  still  alive ;  for  Noah  did  not  die  till  at  the  least 
fifty  years  after  the  earth  was  divided.  We  are  told  also,  that  ''Babel, 
and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  was  the 
beginning" — only  the  "beginning"  of  Nimrod's  kingdom, — which 
clearly  implies  that  it  was  afterwards  enlarged;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
unwarrantable  to  suppose  that  it  was  so  by  conquest.  In  harmony 
with  this,  Mr  Hislop  shows,  with  considerable  force  of  reason,  that 
when  it  is  said  (G^n.  z.  1 1) — "  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur, 
and  builded  Nineveh,''  &c.,  Asshur  should  not  have  been  made  a 
proper  name,  being  a  participle,  and  signifying  "being  strong"  or 
prosperous.  The  words,  therefore,  may  be  legitimately  rendered — he, 
viz.,  Nimrod,  being  strong  or  prosperous,  went  forth  out  of  that  land, 
out  of  Shinar,  "  and  builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rehoboth,  and 
Galah,  and  Besen,"  thus  greatly  extending  his  kingdom.  This  trans- 
lation is  countenanced  by  the  facts,  that  no  descendant  of  Ham  is 
mentioned  by  the  name  Asshur,  and  that  one  of  the  largest  mounds 
in  that  country  is  to  this  day  called  Nimroud  by  the  inhabitants. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  adverting  to  what  the  Bible  in- 
dicates regarding  Nimrod,  before  proceeding  to  state  what  our  author 
adduces  from  the  most  ancient  uninspired  records  harmonising  with 
the  dictates  of  inspiration.  It  is  but  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  this 
intensely  interesting  part  of  the  volume  before  us  that  we  can  furnish 
our  readers  with. 

In  these  records  of  antiquity,  he  finds  strong  evidence  that  Nimrod 
was  the  first  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  first  that  waged  wars  of  ag- 
gression and  conquest  after  the  deluge.  In  these  he  also  finds  cause 
to  conclude  that  Nimrod  became  an  open  and  avowed  ringleader  in 
apostacy  from  the  true  religion,  as  held  by  the  godly  patriarchs,  and 
maintained  by  Noah  and  the  right-hearted  among  his  posterity;  that, 
in  opposition  to  this,  Nimrod  taught  his  followers  to  seek  their  chief 
happiness  in  sensual  iudulgences,  and  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
celestial  orbs.  He  adduces,  also,  considerably  satisfactory  proof 
that,  in  witnessing  Nimrod's  wicked  career,  Shem,  supported,  no 
doubt,  by  all  the  authority  and  influence  of  Noah,  though  now  en- 
feebled by  age,  both  of  whom  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  old  world,  and  its  direful  results,  were  filled  with  alarm 
and  grief.     He  finds,  further,   various  lines  of  evidence  that  the 
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■dherentB  of  Shem,  being  still  the  more  powerfhl  party,  and  animated 
by  seal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men,  pnt  forth  their 
ccmibined  strength  with  such  saccess,  that  Nimrod  was  apprehended, 
tried,  and  jndically  condemned  to  death ;  and,  that  his  death  might 
be  an  impressive  warning  to  others,  his  body,  after  death,  was  cat  in 
pieces,  and  distribnted  among  the  different  tribes  of  the  descendants 
of  Noah,  as  that  of  the  Levite's  concnbine  was  among  the  tribes  of 
laneL  The  melancholy  death  of  such  a  powerful  leader  as  Nimrod 
was  a  terrible  blow  to  his  adherents,  and  especially  to  his  queen, 
Semiramis.  They  were  not,  however,  to  be  baffled.  What  they 
coold  not  efiect  by  force,  they  now  resolved,  at  the  instigation,  no 
doubt,  of  the  great  deceiver,  to  attempt  by  craft  But  want  of  space 
compels  ns  to  defer  tiU  our  next  giving  an  outline  of  the  diabolical 
scheme  which  they  adopts  in  originating  a  plausible  system  of  idolatry, 
consisting  of  a  perversion  of  the  true  religion,  as  handed  down  by 
patriarchal  tradition,  as  really  as  Popery  is  a  perversion  of  Christianity. 


PAST,  PRESENT,  FUTURE. 
PAST. 
The  past !  what  is  it  ?    But  a  dreary  waste 

Of  withered  flowers. 
Which  childhood's  hands  have  plucked  in  haste 

From  out  their  bowers ; 
And,  finding  that  their  fleeting  charms  were  flying, 
Upon  the  baming  sand  have  left  them  dying. 

The  past  I  what  is  it  ?    But  a  tombstone  raised 
O'er  fond  hopes  blighted — 

A  vision  fair,  on  which  we  gazed 

A  while  delighted ; 

But,  like  a  gleaming  meteor,  transient,  bright, 

It  only  shone  to  show  its  onward  flight 

The  past  I  what  is  it?    But  a  squandered  treasure. 

Of  priceless  worth. 
Wasted  in  vain  pursuit  of  earthly  pleasure. 

We  cast  it  forth ; 
It  drifts,  a  tossing  wreck,  upon  the  sea 
On  which  we  launched  it— oroad  eternity. 

PRESENT. 
The  present !  what  is  it?    A  gathered  wreath 

Of  blooming  roses. 
That  on  the  brow,  with  fragrant  breath, 

A  while  reposes ; 
But  which,  before  another  hour  shall  fly. 
Is  thrown  aside,  a  drooping  thing,  to  die. 

The  present !  what  is  it  ?    A  ray  divine 

From  heaven  descending, 

An  angel  song,  a  gracious  warning  chime ; 
God  condescending 

To  plead  with  man  to-day — 0  hear  my  voice ; 

Come  now,  and  ye  shall  evermore  rejoice ! 
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The  pretent  1  whose  Is  it  ?    Tit  thine,  'tis  tfaine ; 

ImproTo  it  11010, 
Before  the  thousand  glowing  hopes  that  shine 

Upon  thy  brow 
Ha^e,  fleet  and  enyions  as  they  go, 
The  traoet  left  of  many  a  heart-felt  woe. 

FUTURE. 
The  fhtnrel  what  is  it?    A  mocking  sprite 

That  lares  us  on, 
And,  when  we  seem  the  nearest  from  oar  light. 

Faithless  has  flown ; 
A  wild  mirage  that,  with  itsj[MJm-boaiid  streams, 
A  glowing  Eden  to  the  pilgnm  se^ms. 

The  fbtore !  what  is  it  ?    A  wished-for  hoar, 
With  bright  hopes  orown*d, 

Bonnd  which,  as  if  within  a  faiiy  bower. 

Those  hopes  are  woond ; 

A  fragile  &brio  which  oar  &ncy  fills 

With  stores  of  earthly  bliss  or  earthly  His. 

The  fatare  1  what  is  it?    Unto  thejuBt 

Ages  of  joy. 
Where  spoilers  enter  not,  nor  moth,  nor  rust. 

Their  bliss  alloy ; 
Presentt  and  pa$tj  andyuiure,  then  shall  be 
All  swallowea  np  in  one— Etbbnitt. 
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A  meeting  of  the  friends  of  mission  work,  in  connection  with  the  congregation  of 
Original  Seceders,  Mains*  Street,  was  held  in  the  Charoh,  on  Monday,  the  27th 
ober,  at  eight  o*clock  p.m.  The  Bev.  Professor  Mnrray  occupied  the  chair.  The 
Iting  having  been  opened  with  prayw  by  the  Bev.  Dr  BUkely,  Kirkintilloch, 
iSe  Chairman,  after  a  neat  and  appropriate  address,  called  upon  Mr  Patrick,  the 
8ynod*s  Home  Missionary  for  Glasgow,  who  read  an  encouraging  and  gratifying 
Beport  of  his  labour  daring  the  past  year.  Mr  John  Smith,  treasurer,  haying  read 
the  Financial  Beport,  the  Chairman  called  upon  Dr  Blakely,  who,  in  a  stirring  and 
pointed  address,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : — "That,  considering 
the  vast  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  attend  no  place  of  public  worship— who 
ore  practically  living  in  a  state  of  heathenism — who  are  not  only  debased  by  vice 
and  immorality,  but  who  are  in  danger  of  sinking  still  lower  through  the  snares  of 
Popery  and  infidelity,— it  beoomes  those  who  ei^'oy  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  exert 
their  utmost  eflbrts  for  their  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  elevation."  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr  Hngh  Howie,  elder,  and  nnanimously  approved  of  by  the 
meeting.  The  Bev.  Mr  Bobertson,  of  Ayr,  was  next  called  upon,  and,  in  an  im- 
pressive address,  moved  the  second  resolution,  as  follows :—  **  That  this  meetbg  feels 
called  upon  to  express  gratitude  to  God  for  the  measure  of  success  hitherto  granted 
to  the  Synod*s  Home  Misnon  in  Glasgow,  and  resolves,  tbroogh  grace,  to  exert 
greater  personal  and  prayerfnl  eflbrts,  in  order  that  the  Mission  may  be  duly  sos- 
tained  and  extended.**  Mr  M'Kinlay,  elder,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
a^so  unanimooaly  adopted.  After  several  votes  of  thanks  bad  been  given,  this 
pleasant  and  profitable  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close,  shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  by 
the  Bev.  Professor  pronouncing  the  benediction. 


THE 
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THE  DUTY  OF  FAITHFULNESS. 

Rev.  ii.  10.—"  Be  thoa  fkithfol  UDto  death,  and  I  will  giye  yoQ  a  crown  of  h'fe." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  thoagh  these  words  were  more 
immediately  addressed  by  the  Lord  Jesns  to  the  aDgel  of  the  Church 
in  Smyrna,  they  are  of  universal  interest.  They  are  the  command  of 
our  exalted  Redeemer  to  every  church,  to  every  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  all  Christians  in  every  age  and  in  all  places.  To  all,  without 
exception,  the  command  and  counsel  of  the  Church's  Divine  King  is, 
"  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death ; "  and  the  continued  encouragement  to 
obedience  is,  "  I  will  give  you  a  crown  of  life."  This  comprehensive 
application  of  the  text  is  evident  from  the  words  subjoined  to  this 
and  the  other  epistles  to  the  Asiatic  churches — '*  He  that  hath  an  ear, 
let  bim  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches." 

In  ofiering  some  illustration  of  the  text,  we  shall  do  so  under  the 
following  propositions,  in  relation  to  the  duty  which  is  here  pre- 
scribed by  the  Church's  Head : — 

1 .  The  Lord  Jesus  has  committed  a  trust  to  His  Church  and  peo- 
ple, in  the  management  of  which  He  requires  them  to  be  faithful. 

Faithfulness  ever  implies  a  trust  of  some  kind  as  to  which  it  is  to 
be  exercised.  The  truth  just  stated  is  one  that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  is 
plainly  implied  in  the  words.  This  trust  is  nothing  less  than  the  pre- 
servation and  exhibition  of  the  special  revelation  which  God  has  given 
to  fallen  men,  in  regard  to  matters  which  it  was  above  all  things  needful 
for  them  to  know.  This  included  a  revelation  of  the  truth  regarding 
His  own  character,  and  their  condition  as  fallen  creatures — regarding 
the  provision  which  He  has  made,  in  His  wisdom  and  love,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  a  great  multitude  of  our  guilty  race,  the  objects  of  His  sove- 
nign  mercy  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall, — in  regard,  farther,  to  the  duty 
which  He  requires  of  them  to  Himself  and  to  one  another — the  ordi- 
mmcee  of  divine  worship  which  they  were  to  observe,  and  the  only 
way  of  acceptance  with  Him  for  their  persons  or  their  services. 

It  is  cause  of  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God  that  ever  such  a  blessed 
Imst  was  given  to  men — that  ever  such  a  precious  treasure  was  com- 
odttBd  to  their  charge, — in  caring  for  which  they  at  once  perform  a  duty 
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pleasing  to  God,  and  conducing,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  their  own 
blessedness,  and  that  of  others  in  successive  generations.  God  has 
committed  no  such  trust  to  fallen  spirits.  He  has  made  no  revelation 
of  mercy  to  them,  either  to  be  received  or  rejected.  He  has  provided 
no  medium  of  gracious  intercourse  between  Him  and  them,  and  made 
no  overtures  of  love  and  peace  to  them.  There  is  thus  an  inconceiv- 
able difference  between  God's  purposes  in  relation  to,  and  His  deal- 
ings with,  fallen  men  and  fallen  angels. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  God  has  not  seen  meet  to  make  known 
His  will  and  the  truth,  of  which  His  Son  is  the  divine  and  divinely 
appointed  witness,  immediately  to  every  individual,  to  every  nation, 
or  to  every  generation.  He  has  been  pleased  to  employ  creature- 
agency  in  rehearsing  the  testimonies  which  they  have  heard  of  Him, 
as  well  as  in  recording  and  transmitting  them  from  one  generation  to 
another.  The  promise  given  to  our  first  parents,  immediately  after 
the  fall,  respecting  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  any  other  intimations 
of  God's  will  made  to  them,  and  instnictions  then  given  them,  were 
not,  we  have  cause  to  think,  repeated  in  the  same  way  to  every  one 
of  their  descendants  before  the  flood.  They  constituted  the  great 
trust  which  they  were  faithfully  to  preserve  for  their  own  benefit  and 
that  of  posterity,  and  which  they  and  the  other  patriarchs,  with  any  ad- 
ditions made  to  it,  were  to  transmit  entire,  and  without  any  mixture 
of  their  own,  from  age  to  age,  for  the  good  of  posterity.  And  so  long 
as  tradition  was  the  divinely  appointed  means  for  this  high  end,  the 
best  interests  of  families  and  tribes  of  men  greatly  depended  on  the 
fidelity  with  which  this  duty  was  discharged  by  parents  to  children 
from  age  to  age. 

This  truth,  it  is  plain,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  patriarchs  after 
as  well  as  before  the  flood.  Whatever  additional  revelation  God  gave 
to  any  of  them,  it  was  not  for  their  own  personal  benefit  only,  but  a 
trust  committed  to  them,  which  they  were  to  make  known  to  their 
children,  and,  along  with  what  had  come  down  to  them  by  tradition, 
to  transmit  with  all  fidelity  to  succeeding  generations.  God  bears  the 
most  honourable  testimony  to  Abraham's  fidelity  in  this  duty  in  these 
words — ''I  know  him  that  he  will  command  his  children,  and  his 
household  after  him ;  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
justice  and  judgment" 

Again,  it  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  revelation,  which  God  gave 
to  Israel  at  Sinai,  that  was  addressed  to  them  in  an  audible  voice  by 
God  himself  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.  The  greater  part  of  it  was 
given  as  a  trust  to  Moses,  which  he  was  faithfully  to  deliver  to  them ; 
and  being  in  various  ways  fully  accredited  to  them  as  the  commis- 
sioned servant  of  Israel's  God,  they  were  to  receive  all  from  him 
as  given  by  God  himself,  in  whose  name  he  acted.  Hence  the  pains 
at  which  uod  was  to  attest  the  character  of  Moses,  and  the  severity 
with  which  he  punished  those  who,  in  the  face  of  that  attestation, 
dared  to  detract  from  his  honour.  It  was  not  solely  on  Moses'  account 
personally  that  the  earth  opened  its  mouth  and  swallowed  up  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  with  their  households,  and  that  the  fire  consumed  Eorah 
and  his  company,  but  especially  to  cut  ofi*  all  excuse  for  infidelity. 
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and  to  forDish  indabitable  evidence  that  the  faithfulness  of  Moses  to 
his  trust,  in  making  known  the  will  of  God  to  Israel  in  all  its  parts, 
was  borne  witness  to,  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  Qod  himself.  More- 
orer,  when  that  revelation  was  not  only  rehearsed  to  them  by  Moses, 
bat  also  recorded  in  writing,  and  when  they  were  made  the  deposi- 
tories of  these  records — for  "  unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
Cibd " — they  then,  as  a  people,  became  the  trustees  of  this  precious 
treasure.  This  was  so  given  them,  that  they  were  brought  under  the 
bigfaest  obligation  to  preserve  it  unmutilated  and  uncorrupted  from 
age  to  age ;  while  every  generation  was  bound  to  instruct  that  which 
followed  in  the  knowledge  of  it  with  all  diligence. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  how  this  applies  to  the  whole  matter  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Qod  vouchsafed  infallible  guidance  to 
prophets  and  apostles,  in  delivering  from  time  to  time  those  messages 
which  they  received  immediately  from  God ;  and  to  inspired  penmen, 
in  recording  so  much  of  what  had  been  thus  communicated  as  God 
commanded  and  ordained  to  be  so  preserved.  Farther,  after  being 
committed  to  writing,  while  GK>d,  in  His  providence,  has  seen  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  He  has  done  so  through 
haman  instrumentality.  Henceforth  they  were  the  sacred  trust  over 
which  the  Church,  in  her  office-bearers  and  members,  was  to  watch 
with  assiduous  care;  and  on  their  fidelity,  as  instruments,  men,  in 
successive  generations,  have  been  left  to  depend  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  revelation  made  in  ages  long  gone  by.  It  is  on  them,  as  instru- 
ments, too,  that  God  has  laid  the  responsible  duties  of  preserving  and 
exhibiting  the  truth  contained  in  His  oracles,  the  maintenance  of  the 
institnted  ordinances  of  His  worship  in  their  scriptural  purity,  and  of 
His  whole  law  as  the  rule  of  life  and  the  standard  of  righteousness. 
Such  has  been,  and  is,  the  nature  of  the  trust  with  which  God  has 
charged  his  Church  and  people,  for  the  management  of  which,  as  His 
stewards,  they  must  render  an  account  to  Him. 

2.  This  is  a  trust  in  the  management  of  which  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  men  be  found  faithful. 

This  will  be  manifest  when  we  consider  the  blissful  effects  of  fidelity 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  dreadful  consequences  of  unfaithfulness  on  the 
other.  Faithfulness  is  required  in  those  to  whom  any  trust  is  com- 
mitted, consisting  of  earthly  things,  and  in  matters  between  man  and 
man.  It  is  required  in  a  steward  that  a  man  be  found  faithful.  But 
here  men  are  called  to  act  as  stewards  in  the  things,  not  of  man,  but 
of  God ;  in  matters  not  between  man  and  man,  but  between  God  and 
men — not  in  what  relates  to  the  temporal,  but  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
interests  of  men.  The  disastrous  effects  of  unfaithfulness  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  trust  in  the  past  have  been  such  as  exceed  conception, 
both  in  extent  and  duration.  It  is  to  unfaithfulness  in  the  execution 
of  this  trust,  on  the  part  of  parents  to  their  children,  and  of  the  Church, 
in  her  office-bearers  and  members,  as  a  leading  cause,  that  we  have  to 
trace  the  abounding  wickedness  of  the  old  world,  and  its  direful  issue — 
the  Paganism  of  the  post-diluvian  world,  under  the  deadly  influence 
of  which  countless  millions  of  our  race  have  Runk  into  a  state  of  appal- 
ling misery  in  time  and  utter  destruction  in  eternity ;  and  it  is  in  thisj 
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as  its  prominent  source,  that  Popery,  with  all  its  abominatioDs,  had 
its  rise,  by  which  so  many  nations  have  for  ages  been  held  in  thraldom, 
and  so  many  souls  destroyed.  It  is  not  possible  for  language  to  ex- 
press, or  the  mind  to  conceive,  either  the  extent  or  the  dreadful  character 
of  the  effects  of  such  unfaithfulness  in  past  or  in  present  times.  It  is 
only  at  the  judgment-day  that  this  shall  be  fully  disclosed.  It  is 
then,  too,  that  a  full  reward  shall  be  received  for  faithfulness,  and 
that  the  blissful  effects  of  this  shall  be  clearly  seen.  Then  the  veil 
which  hides  the  eternity  which  lies  beyond  that  day  shall  be  drawn 
aside,  and  the  perfect  unending  blessedness,  as  the  results  of  faithful- 
ness, to  the  myriads  of  the  saved,  and  the  unutterable  and  everlasting 
misery,  as  the  issue  of  unfaithfulness,  to  thousand  generations  of  the 
lost,  shall  be  disclosed  in  the  light  of  noon-day. 

3.  Faithfulness  is  required  in  the  management  of  this  trust  in  dU 
its  parts,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest. 

It  is  so  in  trusts  among  men  in  relation  to  earthly  things.  Men 
do  not  esteem  one  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  such  business  who 
is  not  expected  to  be  faithful  in  the  management  of  all  its  parts — 
of  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest;  and  the  Lord  Jesus  requires 
the  same  as  to  this  trust.  Hence  His  words — ^'  He  that  is  fiedthful  in 
that  which  is  \^Ai  is  faithful  also  in  much :  and  he  that  is  unjust  in 
the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much."  We  readily  see  how  the  foundations 
of  faith  and  hope  would  have  been  shaken  were  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
the  evangelists  and  other  penmen  of  Scripture,  left  to  be  unfiaithful  in 
delivering  or  recording  the  divine  message — were  there  any  cause  given 
to  question  their  fidelity.  But  we  are  apt  to  think  lightly  of  the  par- 
tial unfaithfulness  of  others.  Because  we  have  the  Scriptures  in  their 
integrity,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  there  is  little  danger  to  be  feared 
from  the  unfaithfulness  of  men  in  regard  to  this  and  the  other  part  of 
revealed  truth  and  duty.  It  has  been,  however,  from  such  unfaithful- 
ness that  error  and  corruption  in  the  visible  Church  have  proceeded 
from  age  to  age.  From  small  beginnings,  they  have  so  increased  as 
to  produce  wide-spread  spiritual  desolation  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
which  had  been  favourcKl,  in  the  highest  degree,  with  the  light  of 
special  revelation.  Of  this  the  present  condition  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia  is  an  impressive  illustration. 

4.  There  is  in  all  a  tendency  to  unfaithfulness  in  the  management 
of  this  trust.  This  is  implied  in  the  command  given  to  the  Smyrnians 
to  be  faithful,  however  distinguished  they  had  been  for  fidelity.  We 
are  sure  this  was  no  superfluous  injunction. 

In  fallen  men  there  is  a  strong  aversion  to  the  matter  of  this  trust. 
They  hate  the  gospel  as  well  as  the  law.  They  are  specially  opposed 
to  both  in  their  purity ;  and  if  they  cannot  get  them  wholly  set  aside, 
they  will  have  them  vitiated.  Nor  is  depravity,  in  as  far  as  it  remains 
in  the  people  of  God — and  there  is  much  of  this  cleaving  to  the  best, — 
different  in  its  nature  from  that  of  unbelieving  men.  In  them,  also, 
it  is  opposed  to  the  matter  of  this  trust.  It  is  to  depravity,  in  its 
strength  in  the  nominal  members  of  the  Church,  and  in  its  remainders 
in  true  believers,  that  the  unfaithfulness  which  has  prevailed  is  to  be 
traced  as  its  main  spring ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
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the  Spirit  and  grace  of  God  that  any  have  been  enabled  to  main- 
tain a  measure  of  faithfulness,  cither  in  the  past  or  in  the  piesent 
time.  Left  to  themselves,  how  soon  would  the  best  fall  from  their 
steadfastness  in  relation  to  the  tnith  and  ways  of  God. 

5.  It  is  when  exposed  to  suffering,  in  contending  for  the  matter  of 
this  trust,  that  churches  and  individuals  are  in  special  danger  of  being 
unfaithful.  It  is  in  prospect  of  having  to  meet  such  trial  that  the 
Christians  in  Smyrna  are  exhorted  to  be  faithful.  We  have  naturally 
an  aversion  to  suffering  of  any  kind.  We  are  disposed  to  make  great 
efforts  to  escape  from  or  avoid  this ;  and  when  faithfulness  exposes  to 
ffofiering,  and  exemption  from  this  is  held  forth  as  the  reward  of  being 
more  or  less  unfaithful,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  yielding  to  such 
temptation ;  and  it  is  only  by  help  sent  from  above  that  we  can  be 
expected  to  withstand  its  influence.  When  worldly  advantages  and 
escape  from  suffering  can  be  purchased  by,  or  are  held  out  as  the 
rewfurd  of  what  is  called,  or  may  seem,  a  Utile  unfuthfhlness,  and  still 
more  when  denominated  enlightened  policy  or  liberality,  there  is  much 
in  all  on  which  such  a  temptation  may  lay  hold ;  and,  for  resisting 
such  temptations,  the  Christian  needs  to  be  strengthened  with  might 
by  the  Spirit  in  the  inner  man. 

6.  It  is  only  for  a  short  time  that  any  have  an  opportunity  of 
being  faithful  to  this  trust— only  till  death.  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death."  It  is  only  in  the  present  life  that  any  are  called  to  manifest 
such  faithfulness.  And  how  short  and  uncertain  is  this  I  '^  What  is 
onr  life  ?  It  is  even  a  vapour  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and 
then  vanisheth  away."  This  consideration  ought  to  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  relation  to  this  duty.  It  shows  impressively  how  transient 
the  temporal  advantages  are  that  may  be  gained  by  unfaithfulness — 
that  the  afflictions  to  be  endured  in  well-doing  are  but  for  a  moment, — 
and  that  whatever  difficulties  may  be  connected  with  fidelity,  we 
shall  very  soon  be  released  from  them  all. 

7.  The  Lord  Jesus  requires  that  His  people  be  faithful  to  this  trust, 
tpkaieaer  it  may  cost  them.  They  are  to  be  faithful  even  unto  death. 
But  whether  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  Kedeemer*s  words  here  or 
not,  it  is  undeniably  the  truth  taught  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  The 
words  of  Jesus  elsewhere  are,  '*  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it;  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it"  (Matt. 
zvi.  25) ;  and  again,  '^  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his 
father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters, 
yea,  and  his  ovon  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple''  (Luke,  xiv.  26). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  language  plainly  includes  a  require- 
ment by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  His  followers  should  not  only  show  that 
they  love  and  esteem  Him  above  their  dearest  earthly  relations,  but 
more  than  life  itself;  and  this  many  thousands  of  his  saints  have  done 
by  laying  down  their  lives  for  His  sake.  He  adds  farther,  in  the  same 
chi^ter  (verse  33),  "Whosoever  he  be  of  you  who  forsaketh  not  all 
that  he  hath,  cannot  be  my  disciple.''  It  is  only  small  sacrifices 
that  Christians  in  most  cases  are  called  to  make  at  the  present  time. 
To  how  macfr,  then,  who  claim  this  high  name,  arc  the  words  of  the 
prophet  applicable,  and  deserving  of  special  consideration,  "  If  thou 
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hast  run  with  the  footmen,  and  they  have  wearied  thee,  then  how 
canst  thou  contend  with  horses  ?  and  if  in  the  land  of  peace,  wherein 
thou  trustedst,  they  wearied  thee,  then  how  wilt  thou  do  in  the 
swelling  of  Jordan?"  (Jer.  xii.  5).  Nor  is  it  diflScnlt  to  see  how  the 
believing  Hebrews,  who  took  joijjully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  will 
rise  in  the  judgment  and  condemn  those  who  give  small  portions  of 
their  substance  grudgingly  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  God. 

Lastly.  The  Lord  Jesus  gives  his  people  the  highest  encouragement 
to  continue  faithful  in  the  management  of  the  trust  committed  to  them, 
at  whatever  sacrifice. 

To  those  who  are  so  He  promises  that  He  will  give  a  crown  of  life ; 
and  faithful  is  He  that  hath  promised — He  will  perform.  To  all  who 
are  faithful  unto  death,  whenever  or  however  they  may  die — whether 
in  youth  or  in  age,  whether  in  peace  on  their  beds,  or  on  the  scaffold 
by  violence, — He  will  abundantly  reward.  To  all  such  He  will  give, 
not  a  crown  of  gold,  but  a  crown  of  life.  This  is  the  language  of 
metaphor — the  full  meaning  cannot  be  conceived.  Life  is  of  all 
things  on  this  earth  the  most  precious — '^  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he 
give  for  his  life."  But  all  the  wealth  of  this  world  cannot  purchase 
so  much  as  an  hour  of  natural  life.  The  life  here  spoken  of,  however, 
is  eternal — that  eternal  life  in  which  all  the  marvellous  constituents  of 
everlasting  and  perfect  blessedness  are  summed  up.  What,  then, 
must  a  crown  of  such  life  be  ?  Surely  the  utmost  enjoyment  of  this  to 
which  any  can  aspire.  A  crown  supposes  a  kingdom.  Without  this 
it  would,  however  precious  its  materials,  be  an  empty  show.  The 
bestowment  of  this  crown  includes  the  gift  of  a  kingdom.  Hence  the 
words  in  which  Jesus,  at  the  last  day,  shall  address  those  on  whose 
heads  this  crown  shall  then  be  placed:  *^Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world."  All  who  obtain  grace  to  be  faithful  unto  the  death  shall 
hereafter  be  crowned  everlasting  possessorsof  a  kingdom  comprehending 
all  the  good  which  is  most  calculated  to  yield  the  highest  and  sweetest 
blessedness  to  redeemed  men — sources  of  felicity  so  complete  that  nothing 
shall  be  wanting.  They  are  joint-heirs  with  Christ,  who  is  appointed 
heir  of  all  things.  Such  is  the  glorious  crown  held  up  in  the  promise 
of  Him  who  cannot  fail  to  make  good  His  word  at  the  termination 
of  the  course,  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who  run  the  Christian 
race  to  be  faithful  to  the  end.  And  say  if  it  is  not  enough — ^if  the 
utmost  that  any  can  promise  themselves  in  swerving  from  such  fidelity 
is  not  less  than  nothing  and  vanity,  when  placed  in  the  balance  with 
it?  But  after  all  that  can  be  said,  we  but  lisp  as  babes,  and  think  as 
little  children,  of  what  shall  be  felt,  seen,  and  enjoyed  by  the  redeemed, 
when  the  promise  of  the  text  has  its  full  accomplidiment  in  their 
delightful  experience. 

From  this  subject  we  may  learn,  1st,  The  blessedness  of  those  in 
eternity  who  are  honoured  to  be  faithful  to  Christ  in  time.  Could 
wo  draw  aside  the  veil  which  separates  the  seen  and  the  temporal  from 
the  unseen  and  the  eternal,  and  behold  the  glory  and  felicity  on 
which  such  enter  when  death  ends  their  days  here,  and  look  onward 
with  the  eye  of  sense  even  a  short  distance  into  the  eternity  during 
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wbich  all  shall  last,  what  gainers  would  we  see  them  to  be,  whatever 
their  fjaithfalness  may  have  cost  them  in  this  world !  This,  faith  does 
now  wondroasly  realise  to  the  believing  soul,  and  hence  the  holy, 
humble  triumph  with  which  so  many  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus  have 
been  enabled  to  endure  all  that  their  persecutors  could  inflict.  And 
some  degree  of  this  is  needed  in  order  to  enable  any  to  continue 
faithful,  when  the  sacrifices  called  for  in  being  so  are  comparatively 
light  and  small. 

2.  Comfort  to  those  whose  faithful  relations  have  been  removed  by 
death. 

For  such  they  are  not  called  to  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope. 
The  more  truly  faithful  any  have  been  in  their  lives  in  the  things  of 
God,  the  more  reason  have  survivors  to  conclude  that  to  them  death 
has  been  gain.  Whatever  emotions  the  faithfulness  of  the  saints  of 
€kxi  may  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  relations  while  they  were  with 
them  on  earth,  seldi>m  are  such  heard  expressing  regret,  when  their 
godly  relations  are  dead,  that  they  were  so  faithful  to  Ood  and  to  men 
when  they  were  alive. 

3.  That  multitudes  in  the  visible  Church,  at  the  present  time,  have 
formed  no  trae  estimate  of  the  importance  of  faithfulness  in  the  things 
of  God.  It  is  very  evident  that  their  estimate  of  it  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Christ.  It  is  far  from  being  so  valuable  in  their  eye  as 
faithfulness  in  regard  to  earthly  things.  The  men  of  the  world,  and 
professed  Christians,  who  put  scarely  any  value  on  faithfulness  in  the 
things  of  God — who  almost  hate  this, — put  a  very  high  value  on  faith- 
fulness in  the  management  of  earthly  things.  They  show  this  by  the 
diligence  with  which  they  sift,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the 
character  of  those  to  whom  they  commit  any  earthly  trust,  and  of  the 
persons  whom  they  employ  in  the  management  of  their  worldly  business. 
They  evince  this  also  by  the  unmeasured  terms  of  reprobation  in 
which  they  denounce  unfaithfulness  in  such  matters.  There  must  be 
some  very  influential  causes  for  this  singular  diversity  of  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  two  kinds  of  faithfulness.  How  is  it  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  Undoubtedly  it  arises  so  far  from  the  high  value  which  such  put 
on  earthly  things,  and  the  small  value  which  they  attach  to  the  things 
of  God — from  their  sharp-sigh  tedness  in  marking  the  evil  of  a  betrayal 
of  trust  to  fellow-men,  and  their  blindness  as  to  the  evil  of  dealing  un- 
faithfully in  the  things  of  God.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  proceeds 
also  so  &r  from  indifference  to  the  rights  of  God,  and  the  wrongs  done 
to  Him,  as  compared  with  the  sense  which  they  have  of  the  value  of 
men's  rights,  and  the  demerit  of  the  wrongs  done  to  them.  It  is  also  the 
result  of  moral  incapacity  for  discerning,  and  habitual  inattention  to, 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  unfaithfulness  in  the  things  of  God; 
while  they  have  a  very  vivid  conception  of  the  effects  of  this  in  relation 
to  earthly  things.  It  is  too  plain,  farther,  that,  in  numerous  instances, 
it  arises  from  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  and  a  practical  scepticism  in 
regard  to  the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  and  the  responsibilities  of 
men  to  Him,  and  the  absence  of  any  true  care  about  their  own  spiritual 
and  eternal  welfare;  while,  in  other  cases,  it  is  the  fatal  result  of 
having  imbibed  such  false  principles  as  that  God  never  intended  that 
men  should  be  under  obligation  to  respect  all  the  parts  of  His  revealed 
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will,  or  to  cherish  respect  to  all  His  commandmeDts.  By  these  and 
other  things,  indifference  as  to  faithfiilness  to  Ood  may  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for.  But  what  are  the  advantages  of  faithfulness  in  worldly 
business,  however  valuable  in  their  own  place,  to  which  men  attach 
so  much  importance,  or  the  evil  effects  of  unfaithfulness  in  relation  to 
such  matters,  however  painful,  compared  with  the  issues  of  the  one 
and  the  other  in  relation  to  divine,  spiritual,  and  eternal  things? 
Contemplated  in  the  light  of  the  Bible,  which  is  as  true  as  that  of  the 
sun,  they  are  as  nothing.  How  long,  then,  0,  how  long  shall  unfaith- 
fulness in  the  things  of  God,  of  the  soul,  and  of  eternity,  be  esteemed 
a  small  evil  I 

4.  That  one  cause  of  gloomy  forebodings,  regarding  the  approaching 
future,  is  the  present  prevalence  of  unfaithfulness.  If  it  be  to  this,  as 
a  principal  cause,  that  Paganism,  with  all  its  revolting  features — 
the  apoRtacy  of  ancient  Israel,  with  the  ruin  to  which  it  reduced  that 
people, — and  Popery,  with  all  its  abominations,  are  to  be  traced, 
are  we  warranted  to  expect  any  better  results  from  the  unfaithfulness 
by  which  nearly  every  section  of  the  Protestant  Church  is  at  present 
characterized?  The  uniformity  of  the  moral  administration  of  God 
in  the  past  seems  plainly  to  forbid  any  such  expectation.  Unfaith- 
fulness was  not  more  hateful  to  God,  or  contagious  among  men,  in 
the  days  of  the  patriarchs — of  the  degeneracy  of  (Jod's  chosen  people 
— or  of  the  progress  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  apostacy, — than  it 
is  at  the  present  time ;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  expect  that  its 
deplorable  effects  will  be  less  speedy  or  less  diffusive.  Our  prospects, 
then,  are  sufficiently  dark,  and  the  slight  impressions  which  many 
now  have  of  the  evil  and  danger  of  unfaithfulness  in  the  things  of 
God,  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  signs  of  our  times. 

In  conclusion,  do  any  ask  how  shall  we  attain  to  the  honour  and 
privilege  of  being  faithful  unto  death,  and  thus  of  obtaining  a  crown 
of  life  ?     We  answer — 

Firstly,  In  order  to  this  you  must  have  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Faith- 
fulness springs  from  faith.  Without  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  a  Saviour,  and  as  the  Amen — the  faithful  and  true  witness — it  is 
vain  to  expect  genuine  faithfulness  in  the  things  of  Gkxl. 

Secondly^  In  order  to  this  you  must  live  by  faith — walk  by  this,  and 
not  by  sight.     It  is  only  thus  that  you  can  continue  to  be  faithful. 

Thirdly^  In  order  to  this  you  must  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwelling 
in  you.  It  is  in  as  far  as  you  are  strengthened  by  Him  with  might 
in  the  inner  man  that  you  will  be  truly  faithful. 

Fourthly^  In  order  to  this  you  must  have  much  converse  with  the 
unseen  and  the  eternal—  with  the  invisible  God  and  the  unseen  world, 
— ^looking  not  to  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  to  the  things  which  are 
not  seen.  It  was  while  Paul  and  the  primitive  Christians  did  so  that 
they  esteemed  the  afflictions  endured  by  being  faithful  to  Christ  light  and 
for  a  moment,  and  were  enabled,  in  so  many  cases,  not  to  love  their 
lives  unto  the  death,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  which  Christ  here 
enjoins.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  undeniably  through  the 
undue  influence  of  seen  and  temporal  things  that  so  many  have  not 
been  faithful  unto  death,  and  have  missed  the  crown  of  life  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  promises  to  bestow  on  His  faithful  followers. 
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BITUALISTIC  VIEWS  OF  PREACHING  AND  PRAYER. 

Wb  had  occanon  in  last  number*  to  notice  some  of  the  views  set 
fbrih  by  a  writer  in  Blackwood^ s  Magazine  for  August  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  preaching,  and  we  trust  that  we  have  conclusively  shown  that 
the  opinions  criticised  are  at  once  opposed  to  revelation  and  reason. 
The  burden  of  the  paper  alluded  to  is  a  condemnation  of  the  general 
practice  of  preaching  as  a  part  of  the  public  worship  of  Gk)d.  Because 
some,  forsooth,  cannot  preach  to  the  edification  of  this  or  that  would- 
be  critic,  the  sermon,  as  a  stated  part  of  worship,  must  be  laid  aside. 

Had  the  writer  merely  exposed  the  absurdity  of  any  ecclesiastical 
system,  by  which  persons  eae  permitted  to  attempt,  or  called  to  do 
that  fer  which  they  have  neither  talent,  training,  or  grace,  then  we 
would  have  cordially  imited  with  him  in  the  most  explicit  condem- 
nation of  every  such  system.  We  feel  convinced  that  there  is  nothing 
by  which  the  Protestant  churches  have  been  more  injured  than 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  patronage,  by  which  ^^  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing"  have  obtained  access  to  the  fold  of  Christ.  It  is  by  such 
aecular  and  ecclesiastical  patronage  that  worldly,  worthless  men 
have  taken  the  place  of  God's  ministers,  and  have  corrupted  both 
the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  grace,  and  have  brought  reproach  and 
shame  upon  the  Church  of  Christ,  There  is  no  lack,  even  in  Protest- 
ant churches,  of  those  whom  the  apostle  described  as  "  proud,  know- 
ing nothing,  but  doting  about  questions,  and  strifes,  and  words,  where- 
of cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings,  perverse  disputings  of 
men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing  that  gain  is 
godliness,"  and  from  whom  be  enjoins  us  to  withdraw.  But  this  is  no 
reason  for  rejecting  God's  ordinance  of  preaching  the  gospeL  or  for 
the  restricting  of  public  worship  to  mere  acts  of  devotion.  We  cor- 
dially agree  with  this  pulpit  critic  when  he  says,  "  that  genuine  in- 
struction— ^grave,  calm,  and  serious  teaching^  without  any  meretricious 
adjuncts — so  far  from  having  fallen  into  any  disrepute,  retains  its  full 
hold  upon  the  public  mind  and  place  in  the  world.  The  pulpit,  wher- 
ever a  man  appears  fitted  to  fill  it,  remains  a  great  institution — a  power 
which  no  opposition  can  diminish  nor  criticism  impair."  But  we  go 
further  than  this.  We  crave  for  the  gospel  minister  mort*/  than  the 
position  of  a  teacher,  and  for  the  sermon  more  than  the  position  of 
mere  instruction.  He  is  no  less  than  an  ^^  ambassador  for  Christ," 
beseeching  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  The  genuine  gosi)el  min- 
ister is  the  accredited  messenger  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  authorised 
to  proclaim  the  good  tidings  of  salvation ;  yea,  in  all  the  varied  func- 
tions of  an  under  shepherd,  to  lead  and  feed  the  Rock  of  Christ. 

The  admitted  power  of  the  pulpit,  as  an  institution,  arises  from  the 
iSftct,  that  gospel  ministers  are  sent  of  Christ,  and  go  forth  with  the 
guarantee  of  His  promise  that  He  ^dll  be  with  them,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  If  the  pulpit  has  lost  its  power  in  any  given  circum- 
stances, it  is  because  men  have  run  unsent,  and  worshippers  have  ac- 
cepted from  a  patron  men  whom  the  laws  of  Christ's  house  have  never 
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sanctioned.  The  remedy  is,  not  the  restriction  of  the  gospel,  but  the 
removal  of  those  by  whom  it  is  perverted,  or  by  whom  its  exhibitions 
are  rendered  inefficient  or  lifeless. 

It  is  utterly  beside  the  mark  to  tell  us  the  story  of  a  curate  who 
publicly  admits  that  he  does  not  know  what  the  Atonement  waa  in- 
tended for;  or  the  other  story  of  "the  handsome,  carefully  got-up" 
incumbent,  who,  in  his  parting  address,  had  nothing  to  present  to  his 
hearers  but  the  reason  "why  he  was  going  away — what  his  conduct 
had  been — ^how  his  income  had  been  made  up^how  many  seats  had  been 
let  in  the  church  under  his  ministry,"  &c.  These  are  not  the  results 
of  the  sermon  having  a  special  place  in  the  public  worship  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, but  of  the  introduction  of  worthless  men,  through  carnal  systems 
of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  prefermfent,  opposed  to,  and  subversive  of,  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ  It  is  the  shame  of  Christendom 
that  men,  without  the  slightest  pretensions  to  the  scriptural  qualifica- 
tions of  gospel  ministers,  should  be  found  intniding  themselves  within 
the  fold  of  Christ.  But  the  fa(tt  that  many  such  exist,  and  that  men 
of  common  sense  and  intelligence  are  weary  of  their  vain  attempts  to 
do  that  for  which  they  have  no  capacity,  is  no  valid  argument  against 
the  divine  institution  of  preaching,  nor  is  it  a  reason  why  the  Sabbath 
sermons  should  be  deleted  from  the  sanctuary  devotions.  To  say  that 
ministers  cannot  be  obtained  fit  to  preach,  is  to  give  the  lie  to  the  Re- 
deemer's promise,  and  to  impeach  His  covenant  faithfulness.  The  gift 
of  the  gospel  ministry  is  among  the  rewards  of  His  ascension,  and  will 
be  furnished  to  the  Church  until  her  earthly  history  is  finished.  But 
if  these  "gifts"  do  not  come  through  the  channels  of  worldly  wisdom 
and  human  policy,  which  carnal  men  have  provided  in  disregard  of 
His  authority,  it  is  no  matter  of  astonishment  though  the  complaint 
is  heard  that  many  cannot  preach.  Once  for  all,  we  say,  let  all  who 
have  regard  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  sidvation  of  their  own 
souls,  seek  a  return  to  the  laws  of  Christ's  house,  as  men  did  at  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  and  then  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  gospel  ministers  who  can  preach  to  edification,  and  no  revulsion  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  Zion's  worshippers.  To  speak  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  ministers  able  to  preach,  or  to  teach,  is  to  limit  the 
Holy  One ;  but  to  find  them,  His  will  must  be  regarded,  and  the  laws 
of  His  house  observed.  The  service  of  the  sanctuary  must  no  longer 
be  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  merely  worldly  speculators. 
We  have  no  pity,  like  our  author,  for  men  who  "  cannot  preach," 
though  constrained,  from  their  position,  to  make  the  attempt;  neither 
have  we  sympathy  with  those  who  hear  them,  when  they  can  connive 
at  the  abuse  of  divine  ordinances. 

But  we  discover  in  this  writer  what,  from  the  outset  of  his  attack 
upon  preaching,  we  expected, — ^viz.,  that  he  is  no  more  pleased  with 
the  devotions  than  with  the  sermon,  unless  the  prayers  be  in  the 
stereotyped  language  of  a  liturgy.  He  seems  to  think  that  in  Scot- 
land matters  are  still  worse  than  even  in  England. 

"  Every  mau  in  Scotland,  who  belongs  to  tlie  church  of  his  coantiy,  delivers 
himself  helplessly  over,  every  time  he  goes  to  public  worship,  into  the  hands  of  liis 
minister.     He  is  worse  off,  by  ever  so  many  degrees,  than  his  English  brother,  for 
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bo  has  no  seouritj  of  being  ab)e,  or  of  beiog  permitted,  to  worsbip  God  at  all  wben 
the  SaDdaj  bells  call  him  to  that  weekly  exercise.  Worship,  indeed,  is  a  privilege 
which  Scotch  piety  seems  to  have  confined  to  the  household." 

It  is  a  pity  to  find  any  man  presuming  to  write  upon  such  a  subject 
who  seems  to  think,  that,  because  we  speak  of  family  worship,  we  must 
consequently  overlook  that  worship  of  the  sanctuary  which  is  public. 
Are  not  both  scriptural  duties?  May  not  both,  yea,  ought  not  both, 
to  be  80  conducted  as  to  act  reciprocally  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  worshippers  ?  Does  our  author  mean  to  aflfirm  that  no  two  in- 
dividuals can  worship  or  pray  together  without  a  liturgy,  without  the 
one  being  "helplessly"  delivered  over  to  the  other?  Cannot  men, 
with  wants  in  common,  present  their  petitions  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  each  other  ?  There  is,  besides,  such  a  thing  as  the  gift  of  prayer, 
through  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  independent  of  any  form  of  words 
laid  down  in  a  liturgy.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  mere  repeti- 
tion of  prayers  from  the  memory,  and  less  with  mere  speeches  either 
to  God  or  men ;  but  we  do  contend  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  has 
appointed  both  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  public  devotion  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  edification  of  souls,  and  has  qualified  His 
ministers  to  conduct  them.  That  our  author  misapprehends  both  the 
nature  of  public  prayer  and  sermons  is  clear  from  his  own  statement. 

**  We  remember,"  he  says,  "entering  at  random  one  of  the  churchos  m  Edinburgh, 
as  we  stood  listening  to  the  prayer,  marvelling  within  oarselves  what  possible 
objections  there  could  bo  to  a  liturgical  service  in  a  church  so  served  by  unpre- 
meditated voices.    The  prayer  was  disjointed,  and  diffuse,  and  unimpressive,"  &c. 

Now  let  it  be  observed,  this  man  entered  "a/  random,*^  He  "  stood 
listening,' '  not  uniting,  in  the  prayers  being  presented.  Not  only  so, 
but  he  listened,  drawing  an  analogy  between  what  he  now  heard  and 
his  loved  liturgy.  Still  farther,  he  did  not  even  think  of  God  being 
served,  but  of  a  "church  so  served  by  unpremeditated  voices."  How 
did  he  know  whether  or  not  there  was  premeditation  ?  The  prayer 
was,  moreover,  "  diffuse,  disjointed,  and  unimpressive."  How  much 
literary  coherence,  and  polish,  and  eloquence,  does  it  take  to  make  a 
prayer  acceptable  to  God?  How  much  to  make  it  acceptable  to  a 
man  who  was  criticising  the  form,  instead  of  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  public  worship  ?  It  is  from  such  men,  who  look  only  to  the  "  serving 
of  the  church,"  while  professing  to  serve  God,  that  we  hear  such 
critical  commendations  as  that  lately  advertised  in  reference  to  a  book 
of  devotions  recently  published.  "  These  prayers  are  chaste,  beautiful, 
and  telling."  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  such  statements  in  order 
to  prove  the  utter  incapacity  of  such  persons  to  treat  of  such  a  subject 
In  their  intellectual  crucible  the  utterances  of  tlie  broken  heart  would 
be  treated  as  the  violations  of  taste ;  and  we  fear  that  the  confessions 
of  even  a  Moses,  a  David,  or  an  Isaiah,  would  bo  felt  by  such  as 
neither  ornate  nor  "  telling." 

But  this  writer  not  only  tells  us  what  he  dislikes  in  the  ordinary 
modes  of  conducting  public  worship:  he  happily  tells  us  what  he  wants. 
He  wants  to  be  quit  of  the  sermon,  and  to  have  the  liturgy  restored 
to  the  place  which  it  occupied  in  the  Papacy;  for  even  the  English 
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Church  troubles  him  with  a  sermon.  And  he  is  not  vrithout  hope 
that  this  may  yet  be  achieved. 

From  his  earnest  desire  to  see  this  piece  of  so-called  reformation  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  one  half  suspects  that,  after  all,  he  may  be  one  of 
those  behind  the  scene,  who  have  been  moving  MThail  in  the  direction 
of  Prelacy,  or,  it  may  be,  one  of  those,  '^  not  &e  least  in  name,  acquire- 
ments, and  worth,"  who  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr 
Bisset,  the  present  Moderator  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
who  would  remove  the  complaint  that  her  "services  are  bald  and 
cald"  by  a  return  to  ritualistic  worship. 

The  anonymous  writer  in  MThail  s  Journal  asks,  "  Why  should 
we  sever  ourselves  so  sadly  as  we  do  from  the  fair  humanities  of  old 
religion  by  our  regardless  rejection  of  those  ancient  forms  of  suppli- 
cation?" We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  more  we  are  separated 
from  even  the  fedrest  humanities  in  the  service  of  Qod  the  better,  lor 
then  will  we  be  nearer  that  higher  spirituality  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  worship.  We  ought  to  go  beyond  *'  these  ancient  forms  "  of 
the  dark  ages  to  the  spirit  and  example  of  apostolic  times.  This 
writer  complains,  farther,  of  the  "  ever- varying  prayers."  If  he  can 
show  us  that  our  circumstances,  necessities,  and  feelings,  are  uniform, 
and  without  change,  then  he  may  plead  for  stereotyped  petitions.  This 
would-be  critic  can  turn  to  reproach  the  confession  that  "  our  father  was 
an  Amorite,  and  our  mother  a  Hittite,"  by  which  the  minister  would 
express  a  federal  state  of  alienation  from  God,  which  he  represents 
"as  nonsense,"  thus  expressed,  and  for  which  he  would  substitute 
"the  dear  confession,  We  have  erred,  and  strayed  from  thy  ways 
like  lost  sheep."  For  the  man  who  supposes  that  the  latter  expression 
is  of  the  same  import  as  the  former,  it  would  certainly  require  something 
below  the  sublimity  of  a  prayer-book*  This  writer  sees  no  Absurdity 
in  the  offering  of  prayers  literally  obsolete,  by  the  change  or  circum- 
stances, or  the  death  of  persons  on  whose  behalf  they  are  presented. 
Alas!  there  are  many  still  who  "strain  at  a  gnat^  and  swallow  a 
camel."  If  either  this  writer,  or  Dr  Bisset,  thinks  that  the  ancient 
spirit  or  glory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  may  be  brought  back  by  the 
restoration  of  a  liturgical  service,  they  are  grievously  mistaken. 

We  admit,  however,  with  the  writer  in  Biackwood,  that  "it  is  im- 
possible to  over-estimate  this  movement."  We  do  not  admit,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  any  symptom  of  a  "return  to  life:"  it  falls  rather 
within  the  category  of  a  time-serving  policy,  which  may  dazzle  for  a 
time,  but  ultimately  deceive.  Wo  have  looked,  but  looked  in  vain, 
for  any  public  protest  against  the  proposed  innovations  of  the  ritiialising 
Moderator.  Is  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  now  prepared  to 
receive,  through  the  channels  of  human  policy,  that  which  her  noblest 
sons  rejected  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  blood  ?  We  are  not  prepared  to 
say  so ;  but,  until  she  speaks  out,  she  must,  after  last  Assembly,  and 
after  the  local  innovations  now  so  common,  bear  the  reproach  of 
suspicion,  until  she  sets  the  matter  at  rest  by  judicial  action.  Time 
will  test  her  position. 

lict  other  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  take  warning.  There 
is  a  voice,  in  tlir^  restlessness  of  the  age,  which  tells  of  special  danger. 
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The  enemy  is  within  our  gates  as  well  as  at  them.  The  progress  of 
secular  knowledge  is  giving  rise  to  pride  of  intellect,  which,  unless 
humbled  by  grace,  will  produce  strange  revolutions.  The  gratification 
of  the  sensuous  taste  is  exciting  a  craving  that  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  leas  than  a  gorgeous  and  sensuous  worship.  It  becomes  the 
Church  to  guard  against  everything  that  may  give  occasion  of  reproach 
to  modem  gainsayers.  To  meet  the  wants  of  the  age,  she  must  have 
men  trained  for  the  conflict — men  of  faith,  and  filled  with  the  Spirit — 
men  of  gifl»  and  graces  adapted  to  their  high  and  ho]y  calling.  She 
must  be  more  careful  not  to  send  forth  any  who  cannot  preach  the 
gospel,  or  conduct  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  sanctuary  to  the 
edification  of  the  people.  She  must  seek  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of 
devotion,  and  not  the  revival  of  a  ritual  service — the  revival  of  truth, 
and  not  the  return  of  human  policy — ^the  extension  of  righteousness, 
and  not  the  restoration  of  sensuous  and  sentimental  forms  and  cere- 
monies. God's  message  to  man  must  come  from  the  lips  of  the  living 
ambassador,  as  well  as  man's  petition  to  Grod  through  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit,  ere  we  can  realise  or  retain  apostolic  Christianity.  Living 
fiuth  alone  can  meet  the  taunts  of  the  scoffer,  and  the  word  of  the 
living  God  the  speculations  of  the  restless  sceptic. 
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THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WILSON. 

{Continued from  page  41.) 

In  1734,  the  Associate  Presbytery  published  their  Extra-Judicial 
Testimony,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  their  secession;  in  1735,  their 
Reasons  for  not  acceding  to  the  judicatories  of  the  Church ;  and  in  1737, 
their  Judicial  Testimony.  This  latter  docimient,  to  the  present  day, 
is  recognized  as  a  "  standing  testimony"  by  Original  Secoders;  and, 
as  its  preparation  was  mainly  devolved  on  Mr  Wilson,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  expressing  his  sentiments  in  a  special  degree.  While  the 
seceding  brethren  were  thus  engaged  in  vindicating  their  conduct 
before  the  world,  and  defending  themselves  before  the  established 
judicatories,  their  opponents  were  pursuing  their  old  course.  With 
a  view  to  reduce  the  secession,  or  rather  to  prevent  its  extension,  they 
showed  a  disposition  to  partial  reform  and  conciliation ;  but  that  policy 
not  being  followed  by  the  desired  effect,  they  resolved  on  putting  forth 
the  arm  of  compulsion.  An  act  of  dejiosition  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1740  lMX)ught  these  proceedings  to  a  climax:  the  civil  authori- 
ties were  enjoined  to  evict  the  recusants  from  their  churches  and 
manses,  and  which  was  carried  into  effect,  with  more  or  less  severity, 
in  the  respective  localities,  as  the  parties  in  power  felt  disposed. 

The  General  Assembly  had  the  power  of  deposing,  and  the  magis- 
trate had  the  power  of  expelling  these  worthy  ministers  from  their 
churches  and  comfortable  homes ;  but  no  power  on  earth  could  deprive 
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them  of  tlieir  attached  and  affectionate  flocks.  The  people  by  this 
time  were  fnlly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  struggle:  they  had  been 
taught  that  the  interests  at  stake  were  not  merely  those  of  their  minis- 
ters, but  likewise  their  own,  and  they  now  determined  to  stand  by 
them.  During  the  bloody  persecutions  of  a  former  age,  the  people  did 
much  in  sustaining  and  encouraging  the  public  servants  of  Christ,  and 
the  old  covenanting  spirit  was  once  more  roused  to  action  under  the 
banner  of  the  Secession. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  contest,  the  magistrates  of  Perth  remon- 
strated with  the  Commission  of  Assembly  against  depriving  Mr  Wilson 
of  his  ministerial  functions ;  but  the  selfish  spirit  from  which  it  ema- 
nated gave  him  little  ground  to  hope  for  clemency  now  at  their 
bands.  The  Assembly's  instructions  reached  them  on  the  Sabbath 
moniing;  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  reverence  for  tlie 
sanctity  of  the  day,  respect  for  the  forms  of  justice,  and  common 
courtesy  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  would  have  been  reasons  sufficient 
for  deferring  the  immediate  execution  of  their  ungracious  commission. 
But  no ;  dispensing  with  a  meeting  of  coifbcil,  and  all  legal  forms, 
and  of  giving  the  chief  minister  of  the  city — a  man  of  their  own  choice — 
an  opportunity  of  avoiding  a  public  exhibition  on  the  Lord's  day, 
they  rushed,  in  hot  haste,  to  secure  his  exclusion  from  the  church. 
Mr  Wilson  had  been  kindly  informed  of  the  reception  preparing  for 
him ;  and  he  and  Mrs  Wilson  were  closely  engaged  in  their  chamber 
laying  their  case  before  the  Lord.  The  family  duties  were  observed 
as  usual ;  but  the  whole  household  were  tbrown  into  deep  concern  and 
alarm,  under  a  feeling  that  some  great  calamity  was  impending.  The 
faithful  domestic,  now  far  advanced  in  years,  who  was  entrusted  to 
carry  food  to  Mr  Wilson's  father,  while  hiding  in  the  moors  from  his 
persecutors,  had  been  retained  in  the  family,  to  whom  she  was  greatly 
attached.  Old  associations  of  Claverhouse,  Dalziel,  and  Mosstroopers, 
flashed  across  her  mind ;  and  on  Mr  Wilson  leaving  for  the  church 
that  morning,  forgetting,  in  her  anxiety,  that  he  was  not  the  boy  she 
had  known  him,  addressed  him  as  follows : — "  Tak'  care  what  ye're 
doin',  Mr  William,  tak'  care  what  ye're  doin';  for  I  fear,  if  things  gang 
on  this  way,  111  get  ye're  food  to  carry  to  the  muir,  as  I  did  ye're 
father's  before  ye." 

On  reaching  the  church,  Mr  Wilson  found  the  opposition  he  had 
ground  to  expect.  The  doors  were  fast,  guarded  by  the  magistrates 
with  their  emblems  of  authority,  and  surrounded  by  an  immense  mul- 
titude. Undaunted,  Mr  Wilson  walked  up  to  the  main  entrance,  and 
demanded  admission.  ^'  In  the  name  of  my  Divine  Master,"  said  the 
venerable  pastor,  '^I  demand  admission  into  His  temple."  This  de- 
mand was  repeated  three  times,  and  as  often  sternly  refused.  Among 
the  assembled  thousands,  there  were  many  who  not  only  loved  hiin  as 
their  minister,  but  looked  to  him  as  their  spiritual  father,  and  whose 
indignation  at  the  treatment  he  was  now  receiving  was  ready  to  burst 
on  the  heads  of  its  perpetrators.  Perceiving  this,  Mr  Wilson  instantly 
restrained  it.  "  Do  no  violence,  my  friends ;  the  Master  whom  I  serve 
is  the  Prince  of  Peace."  From  this  peculiarly  painful  position  he  was 
happily  and  most  unexpectedly  relieved,  by  the  deacon  of  the  Glover's 
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CorporatioD  stepping  forward,  and  asking  him  to  accept  the  use  of  their 
yard  for  the  services  of  the  day.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  thither  he  proceeded,  followed  by  the  great  b<xfy  of  the  people,  to 
whom  he  preached  in  the  open  air.  Trying  as  these  circumstances 
must  have  been,  Mr  Wilson  was  wonderfully  sustained  under  them. 
The  depression  of  the  morning  had  entirely  dissipated,  and  he  rose  to 
the  occasion  with  all  the  constancy  of  a  martyr,  and  the  dignity  and 
meekness  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  commenced  the  public  ser- 
vice of  the  day  by  giving  out  a  portion  of  the  65th  Psalm,  which  was 
sung  with  great  solemnity :  the  prayer  which  followed  was  strikingly 
devout  and  impressive ;  and  when  he  read  for  his  text  these  words — 
'^Let  us  go  forth,  therefore,  unto  Him,  without  the  camp,  bearing 
His  reproach,''  an  indescribable  thrill  went  through  every  heart  in  the 
assembly. 

K  the  exercises  of  this  eventful  day  were  in  a  high  degree  solemn 
and  interesting,  the  occasion  itself  was  no  less  instructive  to  reflecting 
minds.  The  late  Dr  M*Crie  observes,  **  If  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land prefer  paying  for  what  they  might  get  for  nothing,  the  world 
has  done  them  an  injustice.''  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  it,  in  a 
minister  and  congregation  preferring  truth  and  freedom,  purchased  at 
their  own  cost,  to  the  emoluments  and  advantages  of  an  established 
church,  in  which  error  and  oppression  were  supreme. 

The  storm  thus  raised  rapidly  passed  away.  Friends  gathered  round 
Mr  Wilson  on  all  sides.  His  respectability  as  a  citizen,  and  accepta- 
bility as  a  minister,  were  unimpaired.  His  sphere  of  usefulness  was 
greatly  enlarged.  For  those  of  his  parish  who  remained  in  the  Es- 
tablishment, he  received  large  accessions  from  other  quarters.  He 
was  accommodated  with  the  Glover's  yard  till  a  suitable  meeting-house 
was  erected  by  the  congregation.  This  seasonable  and  Christian-like 
act  of  the  Glover's  Corporation  was  not  unrewarded :  from  that  day 
forth  they  greatly  prospered  in  a  temporal  respect. 

However  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  motives  and  conduct,  Mr 
Wilson  could  not  be  insensible  of  the  indignities  and  misrepresenta- 
tions to  which  he  was  subjected.  If  his  brother,  Mr  Erskine,  stood 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  fight  with  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  he 
was  called  to  do  battle  for  the  truth  and  the  Secession  cause  before 
the  world.  A  considerable  party  in  the  Assembly  sympathised  to 
some  extent  with  the  four  brethren  in  their  attempts  at  reformation, 
but  shrunk  from  the  worldly  sacrifice  it  involved ;  and  some  of  them, 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  became  their  bitter  opponents.  Mr  Currie,  min- 
ister of  Kinglassie,  specially  distinguished  himself  in  this  respect.  In 
a  sermon  preached  by  him  at  Edinburgh,  he  declared,  ''  that  although 
they  should  suffer  death  for  it,  they  would  fall  in  a  good  cause."  His 
subsequent  conduct  warrants  the  inference  that  he  had  the  will,  at 
least,  to  confer  on  them  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  In  a  volume  pub- 
lished by  him,  entitled  **  An  Essay  on  Separation,"  he  attacked  the 
Judicial  Testimony  with  a  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  disregard  of  truth, 
rarely  equalled  in  religious  controversy.  Tlie  then  infant  cause  of 
the  Secession  rendered  a  reply  necessary,  and  the  onerous  task  was 
laid  on  Mr  Wilson.     In  point  of  learning,  and  power  of  argument,  Mr 
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Wilson  was  incomparably  superior  to  his  opponent ;  but,  in  this  case, 
his  success  depended,  not  on  his  intellectual  powers,  but  on  the  truth 
of  his  position.  In  1739,  his  great  work,  ''  A  Defence  of  the  Befor- 
mation,"  appeared.  In  this  work,  he  states  and  defends  the  Cove- 
nanted Reformation ;  vindicates  the  conduct  of  the  Scceders  in  oppos- 
ing  the  unscriptural  and  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  National 
Church,  basing  his  statements  on  nndeniable  facts,  and  with  a  calm- 
ness of  temper  and  solidity  of  argument  which  no  fallacy  could  resist. 
Mr  Currie  followed  with  his  "  Vindication,"  which  brought  forth  a 
"  Continuation  of  the  Defence."  In  this  latter  work,  Mr  Wilson  so 
completely  exposed  Mr  Currie's  perversion  of  facts,  misrepresentations, 
and  misquotations  from  Acts  of  Assembly,  that  it  may  truly  be  said  he 
annihilated  his  authorship,  as  well  as  ended  the  controversy.  So  true 
is  this,  that  we  know  of  no  author,  claiming  respectability,  down  to 
the  present  time,  who  has  imitated  this  slanderer  of  the  Secession, 
excepting  Dr  Hetherington  in  his  recent  "  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland." 

Work  of  this  kind  was  wholly  foreign  to  Mr  Wilson's  disposition, 
and  nothing  but  the  imperative  claims  of  truth  could  have  forced  him 
into  this  field  of  controversy.  His  "Defence"  was  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  age — to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  religion :  it  is  the  best  vindication  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
Secession  that  has  ever  been  written,  and,  although  never  judicially 
sanctioned,  to  this  day  it  is  referred  to  as  a  standing  authority. 

The  Associate  Presbytery,  at  their  meeting  in  November,  1736,  had 
before  them  nnmcrous  pressing  calls  for  a  supply  of  ordinances.  They 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  meet  these  calls  as  far  as  possible;  and,  after 
mature  consideration,  they  also  adopted  a  resolution,  that  the  time  was 
now  come  for  receiving  young  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  their 
own  communion.  This  resolution  rendered  a  Professor  of  Divinity 
necessary,  and,  with  one  voice,  Mr  Wilson  was  appointed  to  that  im- 
portant office.  There  was  much  wisdom  in  this  appointment.  From 
his  very  youth  Mr  Wilson  had  been  a  hard-working  student  He 
was  an  accomplished  scholar;  accustomed  to  systematic  study  and  un- 
wearied investigation ;  he  had  mastered  almost  every  known  phase 
of  theology;  was  deeply  read  in  the  Scriptures  in  their  original 
tongues ;  and  to  all  this  were  added  a  store  of  general  knowledge, 
power  of  illustration,  a  dignity  of  manner,  yet  sweetness  of  temper ; — 
m  short,  a  combination  of  qualifications  rarely  found  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. The  best  proof  of  this  consists  in  the  great  number  of  young 
men  who  flocked  to  his  class-room,  in  the  finished  scholars  that  left  it, 
and  the  honourable  position  which  many  of  them  reached  in  after  life. 
He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  pupils,  and  he  loved  them.  They  re- 
joiced in  his  excellencies,  and  drank  deeply  from  his  varied  stores  of 
knowledge,  and  he  rejoiced  in  their  success.  Adam  Gib,  himself  a 
giant  in  theology,  never  could  speak  of  Mr  Wilson  as  a  Professor 
without  warming  into  eloquence.  Such,  indeed,  was  his  popularity, 
that,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  more  students  under  his  charge 
than  any  Professor  in  Edinburgh. 

To  meet  partially  the  incessant  demand  for  sermon,  the  members  of 
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the  Associate  Presbytery  made  preaching  tours  thronghout  the  conntry. 
Aboat  this  time,  Mr  Wilson  and  Mr  fisher  were  sent  to  the  west  of 
Scotland,  and,  among  other  places,  preached  at  Dairy,  where  Mr 
Wilson  was  well  known.  The  services  were  conducted  in  the  open 
air ;  and  the  patron  of  the  parish,  happening  to  pass  by,  joined  the 
Aflsembly,  and  at  the  close  introduced  himself  to  the  ministers,  and 
invited  them  to  breakfast  with  him  next  morning.  On  going  home,  he 
informed  his  chaplain  of  the  expected  visitors,  and  expreraed  a  wish 
that  the  differences  between  him  and  them  should  be  fully  discussed. 
The  chaplain,  however,  preferred  brooking  the  reproach  of  cowardice 
from  his  patron  than  to  encounter  such  veteran  polemics.  He  disap- 
peared before  their  arrival,  and  did  not  return  till  they  were  gone. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  gentleman's  sister,  who  was  present,  the 
seceding  ministers  rendered  themselves  remarkably  agreeable  and  in- 
teresting. She  did  not  folly  comprehend  the  matters  discussed ;  but 
she  observed,  that  while  the  argument  was  conducted  chiefly  between 
her  brother  and  the  little  man  (Mr  F.),  when  they  were  at  any  loss, 
they  referred  to  the  tall  gentleman  (Mr  W.),  to  whose  judgment  they 
paid  the  greatest  deference,  and  in  whose  opinion  both  generally 
acquiesced. 

The  labours  now  devolving  on  Mr  Wilson  were  great — by  far  too 
great  for  his  failing  strength  and  broken  constitution.  Originally  he 
was  a  strong,  healthy  man ;  but  his  out-door  preaching  in  the  Glovers' 
yard,  dnring  an  inclement  season,  broke  his  strength  to  a  degree  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  Instead  of  relaxation,  which  he  so  much 
required,  the  demands  on  his  time  only  increased.  He  had  a  numerous 
congregation — he  was  dragged  into  a  painful  public  controversy  in 
defending  the  Secession,  which  caused  him  deep  anxiety  and  immense 
labour — the  sole  charge  of  the  rising  ministry  lay  on  his  shoulders — 
wherever  any  special  work  was  to  be  done,  he  was  expected  to  assist, — 
so  that,  in  a  great  measure,  he  had  the  charge  of  all  the  Secession 
churches.  In  his  infancy,  Mr  Wilson  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  Christ :  in  his  boyhood  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  with 
all  bis  heart,  and  with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  He  was  solemnly 
set  apart  to  it  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery;'  and 
his  resolution  and  desire,  through  grace,  was  to  spend  and  be  spent  in 
his  Master's  work. 

In  the  summer  of  1741,  it  became  painfully  evident  to  Mr  Wilson's 
family  and  friends  that  his  health  was  rapidly  failing.  Expedients 
were  anxiously  resorted  to ;  but  his  own  unwillingness  to  abate  any 
part  of  the  work  that  lay  so  near  his  heart  rendered  them  too  late. 
His  bosom  friend  and  fellow-labourer  in  the  ministry,  Mr  Moncrieff, 
bad  him  removed  to  his  rural  residence  at  Abernethy,  in  hopes  that  a 
change  of  air  and  scenery  might  revive  his  drooping  spirits,  but  without 
the  desired  effect  He  was  by  this  time  too  weak  to  be  benefited  by 
such  a  change ;  his  excellent  constitution  and  powerful  nervous  ener- 
gies were  exhausted ;  the  autumn  leaves  which  rustled  under  his  feet 
too  faithfully  symbolised  his  ebbing  bodily  powers;  and,  after  the 
expiry  of  a  week,  he  was  glad  to  hasten  home. 

A  short  time  previons,  he  presided  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's 
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Sapper  among  his  people,  and  preached  with  more  than  his  ordinary 
power  and  impressiveness.  The  spirit  was  willing,  but  the  flesh  was 
weak.  He  was  on  the  confines  of  eternity ;  and  while  distribnting 
the  symbols  of  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  his  crucified  Lord 
and  Saviour,  and  saying,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it,"  the  great  Master  of  the 
feast  was  addressing  to  himself,  *^You  shall  drink  no  more  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  till  you  drink  it  new  with  me  in  my  Father's  king- 
dom." On  the  following  Sabbath  he  preached  from  these  words: 
"  We  have  thought  of  thy  loving-kindness,  0  God,  in  the  midst  of 
thy  temple."  This  had  ever  been  his  favourite  theme.  As  it  was 
the  subject  of  his  last  sermon  in  the  earthly  temple,  so,  observes  bis 
biographer,  he  would  resume  it  on  entering  into  rest  in  the  sanctuary 
on  high.  On  the  14th  November,  1741,  this  eminent  servant  of 
Christ  fell  on  sleep,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fifth 
of  his  ministry.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord;  they  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  Mr  Wilson,  as  a  public  character,  in- 
volves a  large  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  period  in  which  he 
lived — a-  correct  appreciation  of  the  great  principles  which,  as  a  re- 
former, he  was  called  to  defend — the  object  at  which  be  and  his 
brethren  aimed,  and  the  means  by  which  they  sought  its  attainment. 
That  object  may  be  stated  in  few  words.  To  eflfect  a  reformation  in 
the  National  Church,  by  rolling  off  the  reproach  of  the  Revolution  Set- 
tlement, in  its  consequent  corruptions  and  errors,  and  to  restore  her  to 
the  purity  of  her  own  covenanted  standards,  was  the  grand  and  primary 
end  to  which  the  Secession  Testimony  pointed ;  and,  under  the  ban- 
ner of  that  Testimony,  the  Associate  Presbytery,  by  whom  it  was 
emitted,  endeavoured  to  discharge  their  duty  as  a  portion  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  In  the  part  Mr  Wilson  acted  in  tliis  important 
movement,  he  had  his  detractors  and  calumniators,  and,  doubtless, 
his  faults  too ;  but  the  purity  of  his  motives,  his  consistent  conduct, 
and  Christian  spirit,  were  never  impugned  by  his  greatest  enemies. 

Among  his  brethren  ho  occupied  an  honourable  place.  In  cases  of 
difficulty,  his  cool  judgment  was  confided  in.  On  account  of  his  ex- 
tensive historical  knowledge,  they  devolved  on  him  the  preparation  of 
their  public  papers,  and  his  theological  and  classical  attainments  led 
him  to  the  Professor's  chair.  These  duties  he  cheerfully  undertook, 
and  devotedly  discharged ;  yet  with  such  a  degree  of  modesty,  that 
the  influence  he  possessed  over  others  was  almost  unknown  to  himself. 
The  premature  removal  of  Mr  Wilson,  in  such  circumstances,  could 
not  fail  to  be  felt  as  an  almost  irreparable  blow  to  the  infant  cause  of 
the  Secession.  But  his  work  was  finished :  he  had  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day :  the  reaping-time,  with  its  songs,  had  come,  and 
his  fellow- workers  were  called  to  motirn  his  loss. 

Mr  Wilson's  comparatively  short  public  career,  and  the  demands  made 
on  his  time,  interrupted  the  literary  bent  of  his  mind.  Eight  printed 
sermons  comprise  the  remains  of  his  public  ministry.  Those  of  them 
prepared  by  his  own  hand  for  the  press,  indicate  a  mind  of  a  high 
order,  and  many  of  the  qualities  which  constitute  faithful  gospel  ser- 
mons.    They  may  want  something  of  the  animation  and  ornate  finish 
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of  those  of  the  Erskines ;  but,  in  other  respects,  we  would  give  them 
the  preference.  Ilis  aim  was  not  to  shine  before  his  hearers,  but  to 
impart  to  them  that  knowledge  which  would  instruct  their  under- 
standings and  warm  their  hearts.  We  cannot  afford  space  for  even  a 
single  quotation;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  ruling  principle  in  his  own 
bosom,  and  embodied  in  them,  was  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  love  to 
the  souls  of  men.  On  this  head  the  Bev.  Balph  Erskine  bears  the 
following  testimony : — "  Mr  Wilson  was  a  man  of  great  fervour,  and 
frequent  wrestling  with  God — a  man  that,  together  with  his  learning, 
evidenced  much  prudence  and  moderation,  and  who,  in  preaching, 
evidenced  the  greatest  concern,  heavenliness,  mildness,  and  majesty, 
of  any  I  ever  heard.  I  can  recollect,  that  when  sitting  on  the  brae 
of  Abemethy  hearing  him,  I  got  more  insight  into  that  marrow  of 
the  gospel, '  My  GKkI,'  than  ever  I  got  before  or  since.'' 

As  a  controversialist,  he  had  perhaps  no  superior  in  his  day — cer« 
twily  not  in  the  Establishment  from  which  he  had  separated.  His 
opponent,  Mr  Currie,  found  this  to  his  cost,  and  was  made  to  feel  that 
hard  words  are  not  arguments.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  the  happy 
art  of  tempering  zeal  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  In  closing  his 
"Defence,"  Mr  Wilson  observes — ^** Every  one  of  us  have  much 
reason  to  be  jealous  over  our  own  spirits ;  therefore  I  pray  that  our 
oontendings  upon  this  subject  may  be  only  and  singly  for  truth,  and 
that  they  may  be  governed  with  a  disposition  and  temper  of  spirit 
becoming  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  let  truth  have  the  victory^  and  let 
Chd  have  all  the  glory, ^^  The  same  spirit  pervaded  his  whole  conduct. 
Mr  Palmer,  minister  of  Forgandenny,  was  one  of  those  who,  like  Mr 
Currie,  deserted  the  protesting  brethren  when  matters  came  to  a  crisis. 
Mr  Wilson  visited  him  on  his  death-bed,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a 
brother.  On  one  of  these  visits,  the  conversation  turned  on  public 
matters,  when  Mr  Palmer  remarked,  "  Yes,  brother,  I  have  always 
been  deficient  in  courage  and  zeal  for  my  Lord  and  Master ;  but  I 
hope,  by  the  riches  of  His  mercy,  that  this  sin,  and  all  my  other  sins, 
shall  be  as  the  iniquities  of  Israel,  which  shall  be  sought  and  shall 
not  be  found."  Such  Christian  and  brotherly  intercourse  was  highly 
honourable  in  both  parties;  and  it  shows  that  Mr  Wilson  entertained 
no  personal  feelings  of  enmity  to  those  who,  in  their  public  capacity, 
had  been  unfaithful  both  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  to  their  brethren. 

Mr  Wilson  was  naturally  of  a  warm,  cheerful,  and  affectionate  dis- 
position. He  was  fond  of  society,  and  his  wit  and  great  conversational 
powers  rendered  him  a  delightful  companion.  In  him  were  combined 
the  Christian,  the  scholar,  and  the  gentleman,  and  his  acquaintance 
was  sought  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  time. 
There  was  nothing  he  felt  more  keenly  than  anything  like  wanton 
reflection  on  the  cause  he  bad  espoused,  and  in  such  instances  he  could 
vindicate  himself  with  great  readiness  and  severity.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  riding  to  Abemethy  to  assist  his  friend  Mr  Moncrieff;  and, 
happening  to  meet  one  of  his  former  brethren,  was  saluted  as  follows : 
"  Well,  Mr  Wilson,  are  yon  going  to  bury  the  Established  Church  to- 
day ?"     "  Oh,  is  she  dead,  Mr ?"  was  the  immediate  and  naive 

reply,  and  he  rode  on.     This  singular  combination  of  qualities  found 
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scope  even  within  his  domestic  circle.  Like  a  certain  great  warrior, 
it  may  be  said  of  him,  that  be  could  face  the  fiercest  battle-field,  yet 
amuse  and  instruct  himself  by  playing  with  a  child.  He  ruled  bis 
household  well ;  set  before  them  a  pious  and  consistent  example,  and 
commanded  them  to  keep  the  ways  of  the  Lord  after  be  was  gone. 
His  daughter  Isabella  was  a  witness  to  the  famous  Sabbath  scene  of 
his  expulsion  from  the  church.  Though  a  mere  girl,  she  was  greatly 
afifectc^  by  it;  and,  in  explaining  to  her  the  cause,  he  said,  ''If  any- 
body ask  you,  Bell,  my  dear,  why  your  papa  lost  his  kirk,  you  may 
just  say,  as  good  Mr  Guthrie,  before  his  execution,  bade  my  mother 
say  of  him,  il  any  one  asked  her  why  he  lost  his  head, — it  was  in  a 
good  causeJ*  The  whole  family  were  united  by  the  strong  and  tender 
cord  of  piety  and  affection.  At  the  time  of  Mr  Wilson's  death,  his 
boy  Gilbert,  then  eleven  years  of  age,  was  attending  school  at  Aber- 
nethy.  Hearing  of  his  father's  serious  illness,  he  ran  off  to  Perth ; 
but  reached  home,  alas  I  too  late  to  see  his  parent  in  life.  His  tender 
heart  fuled  on  witnessing  the  mournful  scene,  and,  clasping  his  hands 
in  his  mother's,  he  cried,  ''  Mother,  we  have  a  new  claim  on  God  to- 
day." This  triumph  of  faith  sounded  not  of  earth,  but  of  heaven. 
Mrs  Wilson  survived  her  husband  only  six  months;  and,  during  her 
sickness,  this  eminently  pious  youth  was  seized  with  fever  and  died, 
so  that  mother  and  son  were  carried  to  their  final  resting-place  toge- 
ther. Their  three  surviving  children  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
their  lineage.  The  eldest,  John,  walked  in  his  father's  footsteps  in 
the  service  of  Christ.  For  the  long  period  of  fifty  years  he  was  min- 
ister of  Methven — manifested,  in  a  good  degree,  bis  father's  talents, 
solidity  of  judgment,  and  pious  spirit,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  his 
congregation  and  throughout  the  Church. 

It  has  been  regretted  that  no  particular  record  of  Mr  Wilson's  death- 
bed exercises  have  been  preserved ;  but  we  think  this  is  a  mistake. 
Our  heavenly  Father  knows  best  what  should  be  kept  on  record  as  to 
the  death  of  his  saints.  That  event  is  dear  in  His  sight,  and  it  should 
satisfy  posterity.  We  have  as  little  account  of  the  departing  scenes 
of  many  of  the  eminent  saints  whose  lives  are  recorded  in  the  Word 
of  God.  Of  Mr  Wilson  we  know,  that,  almost  from  his  childhood,  he 
gave  undoubted  tokens  of  genuine  piety ;  that  the  same  spirit  invigo- 
rated and  brightened  his  powerful  intellect ;  that  his  varied  attain- 
ments were  directed  to  advance  God's  glory  and  the  best  interests  of 
men ;  and  that  prayer — ^public,  private,  and  secret — was  the  atmosphere 
in  which  he  breathed.  When  a  young  man,  he  dedicated  himself  to 
God,  subscribing  with  his  hand  to  the  Lord;  and  his  last  public  service 
to  the  Church  was  writing  out  the  Bond  of  the  Covenant,  by  which 
the  Original  Secession  identified  herself  with  the  Church  of  the  Second 
Reformation. 
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THE    TWO    BABYLONS* 

SECOND  NOTICE. 

In  a  previous  notice  of  this  work,  the  fact  was  adverted  to,  that  in  it 
we  are  furnished  with  conclusive  evidence  that  Paganism  is  a  perversion 
of  the  true  religion,  as  it  existed  among  the  patriarchs  before  and  after 
the  flood,  and  of  the  divinely  revealed  trums,  in  the  knowledge  and 
fiuth  of  which  they  lived  and  died.  To  make  this  more  plain,  some 
of  the  truths  may  be  specified  which  were  thus  known,  as  appears  from 
the  inspired  record,  or  may  be  deduced  inferentially  from  the  state- 
ments of  Scripture.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  as  many  things 
which  Jesus  did  were  not  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  but  only  as 
much  as  infinite  wisdom  saw  meet,  so  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  patriarch  was  limited  to  what  is  recorded  in  the 
first  few  chapters  of  Genesis.  Of  this  there  is  proof  in  what  Jude 
declares  regarding  the  matter  of  Enoch's  prophesying.  There  is 
more,  also,  contained  or  implied  in  that  brief  record  than  is  generally 
observed.  This  is  so  far  made  manifest  by  the  perversions  of  Paganism, 
inasmuch  as  the  counterfeit  supposes  the  existence  of  the  genuine. 

There  is  cause  to  think  that  the  great  doctrine  of  the  subsistence  of 
three  persons  in  the  one  eternal  Godhead  was  made  known  to  the 
patriarchs.  It  is  not  said  that  this  was  expressly  taught  them ;  but  it 
is  implied  in  one  of  the  names  given  to  God  in  the  record  of  creation, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  we  are  assured  God  spoke  of  the  creation 
of  man — "Let  us  make  man  after  our  image."  The  knowledge  of 
this  seems  also  to  be  required,  in  order  to  have  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  promised  seed,  and  of  the  gracious  character  of  God  in  His 
relation  to,  and  dealings  with,  men  in  their  fallen  state  by  a  mediator. 
We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  they  knew  that  the  promised  seed  was  to 
be  a  divine  person  in  human  nature — the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 
This  seems  to  be  necessary  to  a  true  conception  of  the  glorious  object 
of  fjuth  and  foundation  of  hope  contained  in  the  promise.  This  appears 
to  be  intimated  in  the  words  of  Eve,  after  the  birth  of  Cain — "  I  have 
gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  iv.  1 ).  Some  of  the  best  Hebrew 
scholars  think  the  words  would  be  better  rendered,  "  I  have  gotten  a 
man,  the  Lord,"  supposing  her  first-bom  to  be  the  promised  seed. 
This  translation  is  strongly  countenanced  by  the  way  in  which  pre- 
cisely the  same  particle  and  construction  is,  and  must  be,  rendered 
in  this  very  verse,  and  in  that  which  follows  in  these  words,  "And 
Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife,''  not  "from"  Eve  his  wife;  "And  she 
again  bare  his  brother  Abel,"  not  "from"  Abel.  This  is  also  the 
way  in  which  the  same  form  of  construction  is,  and  requires  to  be, 
generally  rendei'ed  in  the  Bible,  of  which  many  instances  could  be 
given.  Nor  was  it  very  strange  that  Eve  should  think  that  this 
child  was  the  promised  seed.     It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they 

*  "  The  Two  Babylons ;  or,  Papal  Worship  proved  to  be  the  Worship  of  Nimrod 
and  his  Wife."  With  sixty-one  Woodcut  Illustrations  from  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Egypt, 
Pompeii,  &c.  By  the  Rev  Alexander  Hislop,  of  the  East  Free  Church,  Arbroath. 
Third  edition.  Edinburgh:  James  Wood,  130,  George  Street.  London:  Houlston 
&  Wright.     1862. 
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were  also  made  to  know  that  the  words,  "  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel," 
referred  to  the  suffering  and  death  of  the  Messiah  in  His  human 
nature,  in  connection  with  His  victory  over  the  serpent,  and  in  effecting 
the  salvation  of  His  people.  The  offering  of  sacrifices  was  evidently 
of  divine  institution,  otherwise  it  must  have  been  "  will- worship," 
and  could  not  have  been  accepted,  nor  observed  in  faith,  as  we  know 
it  was.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  our  first  parents,  and  tiie  patriarchs 
afterwards,  were  left  ignorant  of  the  design  of  sacrifices,  as  a  typical 
ordinance  shadowing  forth  the  great  sacrifice  of  Himself  which  the 
promised  seed,  as  the  great  High  Priest  of  His  Church,  was,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  to  offer  to  God  as  the  true  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
His  people.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  sacrifices  could,  without  this 
knowledge,  have  been  offered  in  faith,  or,  at  least,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  a  special  means  of  comfort  under  a  sense  of  guilt  Peter,  more- 
over, tells  us  that  Noah  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  And  if  it  be 
asked^  Of  what  kind  of  righteousness  was  he  a  preacher  ?  Is  there 
not  good  reason  to  conclude  that  the  answer  must  be,  *^  It  was  the 
righteousness  of  faith — the  same  righteousness  by  which  Abraham 
was  justified  in  his  state  of  uncircumcision,  and  which  is  unto  all,  and 
upon  all  them  that  believe.  It  is  a  summary  expression  for  that 
gospel  which  the  Messiah  "  preached,"  by  Noah,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  old  world,  whose  "spirits"  were  in  "prison,"  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostle ;  tliough  Noah  no  doubt  also  taught  the  claims  of  the  divine 
law,  and  testified  against  all  the  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness 
which  prevailed  in  the  lives  of  the  antediluvians.  It  is  probable,  also, 
that  they  knew  that  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  miraculous. 
He  was  to  bo  emphatically  the  seed  of  the  woman — "her  seed."  It 
is  remarkable,  accordingly,  that  all  these  doctrines  are  mixed  up  with 
the  heathen  mythology,  though  in  a  false  application  of  them,  and  a 
perversion  of  the  truth.  This  appears  very  clearly  in  that  epitome  of 
the  history  of  Paganism,  from  its  rise  in  the  days  of  Nimrod  till  the 
present  time,  with  which  we  are  furnished  in  this  volume,  of  which 
we  now  give  a  few  excerpts.  The  preceding  remarks  will  so  far 
explain  and  account  for  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  adherents  of 
Nimrod,  on  the  death  of  their  celebrated  leader,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  position  and  influence. 

After  his  tragic  end,  it  was  industriously  reported  by  his  queen,  and 
other  influential  parties,  that  Nimrod  submitted  to  death  voluntarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  If,  therefore,  he  was  honoured  as  a 
benefactor  while  alive,  he  was  not  less,  but  still  more,  entitled  to  such 
honour  when  dead,  seeing  his  death  was  for  the  good  of  men.  He 
was,  accordingly,  represented  as  translated  to  heaven,  and  as  having 
taken  his  place  in  the  skies,  and  associated  as  an  object  of  adoration 
in  connection  with  the  beautiful  constellation  Orion.  This,  however, 
was  not  deemed  enough  by  the  parties  interested.  Under  the  artful 
guidance  of  the  great  deceiver,  the  old  serpent,  to  gain  farther  credit 
and  honour  to  this  false  christ,  it  is  given  forth  that  he  not  only  died 
for  the  good  of  men,  but  returned  again  to  earth,  and  became  an  in- 
carnate deity  in  a  posthumous  child,  which  his  queen  Semeramis 
brought  forth,  to  which  the  name  Zeroaster  was  given,  which  de- 
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Doleft  ''  the  seed  of  the  woman/'  in  whom  they  now  had,  as  was  be- 
lieved, the  great  expected  deliverer,  and  a  fulfilment  of  the  first  pro- 
mise. Bj  and  bye  the  queen,  said  to  be  a  woman  of  distinguished 
beauty,  as  well  as  great  talents,  and  so  closely  associated  with  the 
deified  Nimrod  as  his  wife  and  mother,  came  to  be  worshipped  also  as 
a  goddess  and  the  queen  of  heaven.  Hence  the  multiplied  representa- 
tions of  a  woman  and  child,  as  objects  of  adoration,  in  the  sculptures 
and  pictures  of  Babylon,  from  whence  this  portion  of  the  idolatrous 
system  spread  over  the  world.     In  the  words  of  our  author, 

"  The  Babylonians,  in  their  popular  reUgion^  sopreroely  worshipped  a  goddess, 
mother  and  son,  who  was  represented  in  pictures  and  in  images  as  an  infant  or 
child  in  his  mother's  arms  (figs.  5  and  6*).  From  Biibylon  this  worship  of  the 
mother  and  the  child  spread  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  Egypt,  the  mother  and 
child  were  worshipped  under  the  names  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  In  India,  even  to  this 
day,  aa  Is!  and  Iswara ;  in  Asia,  as  Cybelo  and  Diosins ;  in  Pagan  Rome,  as  For- 
tuia  and  Jopiter-pncr,  or  Jupiter,  the  boy  *,  in  Greece,  as  Ceres,  the  great  Mother, 
with  the  babe  at  her  breast,  or  as  Irene,  the  goddess  of  Peace,  with  the  boy  Plotns  in 
her  arms ;  and  even  in  Thibet,  in  China,  and  Japan,  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were 
astonished  to  find  the  connterpart  of  Madonna  f  nnd  her  child  as  devontly  wor- 
shipped as  in  Papal  Borne  itself— Shing  Moo,  the  Holy  Mother  in  China,  being  repre- 
sented with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  a  glory  around  her,  exactly  as  if  a  Boman  Catho- 
lic artist  had  been  employed  to  set  her  up"  (pp.  28,  29,  30). 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  though  an  anticipation,  that  the  Papistn 
have  copied  this  part  of  the  Pagan  system  most  servilely.  They  have 
not  only  pictures  of  Mary,  with  the  infant  Saviour  in  her  arms,  but 
their  Mary  has  not  the  features  of  a  Jewess  or  an  Italian,  but  is  the 
fee-simile  of  the  Babylonian,  even  to  the  colour  of  the  hair,  which  is 
yellow.  This  shows  the  degree  in  which  they  accommodated  Chris- 
tianity to  the  tastes  and  aBsociations  of  tlic  heathen. 

It  is  also  shown  by  Mr  Hislop  that  the  weeping  for  Tammnz,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  prophet,  originated  in  Babylon.  The  sorrow  felt  by 
his  followers  for  the  death  of  Nimrod  was  deep  at  the  time.  It  was 
no  fictitious  lamentation.  But,  after  his  deification,  it  was  converted 
into  a  part  of  the  stated  worship,  which  was  annually  rendered  to  him 
by  parties  trained  to  the  art  of  expressing  a  fictitious  wailing  in  the 
most  impressive  strains. 

"  Now,"  says  our  author,  '*  when  this  mighty  hero,  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of 
glory,  was  suddenly  cut  ofifby  a  violent  death,  great  seems  to  have  been  the  shock 
thai  the  catastrophe  occasioned.  When  the  news  spread  abroad,  the  devotees  of 
plessnre  felt  as  if  the  best  benefactor  of  mankind  were  gone,  and  the  gaiety  of 
nations  eclipsed.  Loud  was  the  wail  that  everywhere  ascended  to  heaven  among 
the  apostates  from  the  primeval  faith  for  so  dire  a  catastrophe.  Then  began  those 
weepings  for  Tammnz,  in  the  guilt  of  which  tlio  daughters  of  Israel  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  implicated,  and  the  existence  of  which  can  be  traced,  not  merely  in  the 
annals  of  classical  antiquity,  but  in  the  literature  of  the  world,  from  Ultima  Thule 
to  Japan"  (pp.  81,  82). 

That  means  were  adopted  for  having  this  part  of  the  worship  of 

•  Woodcut  Illustrations,  one  from  Babylon  and  another  from  India. 
t  The  Popish  image  or  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary.. 
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Nimrod,  who  is  identified  with  Tammuz,  spread  and  perpetnat^  over 
the  earth,  is  shown  by  the  legend  regarding  Frigga,  ^e  Scandinavian 
goddess — the  representative  of  the  Babylonian. 

"  Inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  beaatifol  son,  she  (Frigga)  is  said  to  have  despatched 
Hermod  (the  swift)  to  the  abode  of  Hela  (the  goddess  of  Hell  or  the  infernal  regions) 
to  offer  a  ransom  for  his  release.  The  glowing  goddess  promised  that  he  should  be 
restored,  provided  everything  on  earth  were  to  weep  for  him.  Then  were  messen- 
gers sent  over  the  world,  to  see  that  the  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  effect  of  the 
general  sorrow  was  as  when  there  is  a  universal  thaw." — Scandinavia^  vol.  i,  p.  93. 

Mr  Hislop  also  gives  ns  the  following  interesting  extract  regarding 
Tammuz  from  the  celebrated  Maimonides,  distinguished  for  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  Chaldean  records,  to  which  there  was  access  in 
his  time : — 

"  When,"  says  that  author,  "  the  false  prophet  named  Thammuz  preached  to  a 
certain  king  that  he  should  worship  the  seven  stars  and  twelve  signs  of  the  ZodiaCr 
that  king  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  a  terrible  death.  On  the  night  of  his  death,  all 
the  images  assembled  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  the  temple  of  Babylon,  to  the 
great  golden  image  of  the  sun,  which  was  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth. 
The  image  prostrated  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  temple,  and  so  did  all  the  images 
around  it,  while  it  related  to  them  all  that  had  happened  to  Thammuz.  The 
images  wept  and  lamented  all  the  night  long,  and  then  in  the  morning  they  flew 
away  each  to  his  own  temple  again,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  hence  arose  the 
custom  every  year,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Thammuz,  to  mourn  and  weep  for 
Thammuz.** 

This  is  the  version  of  events  which  had  been  put  into  the  Chaldean 
records  after  idolatry  had  progressd,  and  had  obtained  such  ascendancy, 
that  a  disguised  reference  to  facts,  converted  into  fable,  was  readily 
credited  But,  as  our  author  shows,  this  corroborates  the  statement 
already  made,  that  Tammuz,  another  name  for  Nimrod,  was  sub- 
jected to  a  terrible  death  by  a  judicial  sentence,  and  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  condemned  was  his  active  and  open  advocacy  of  idolatry, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  clearly  evinces  the  origin  of  the  weeping  for 
Tammuz.  Our  author  also  furnishes  evidence,  from  Egyptian  re« 
cords,  that  the  king  referred  to  as  causing  Tammuz  to  1^  put  to  death 
must  have  been  Shem — the  name  by  which  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  honoured  of  the  deities  was  known  in  Egypt  being  "  Sem.'*  In 
the  Egyptian  records  it  is  also  stated,  that  that  deity,  by  the  power  of 
the  gods  (t.e.,  by  the  spirit),  fought  against,  and  overcame,  the 
"giants"  who  rebelled  against  heaven — viz.,  Nimrod  and  his  associ- 
ates, who  were  the  "  mighty  ones  *'  in  the  earth  in  their  day.  Mr 
Hislop  shows  also  that  it  was  in  connection  with  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  Nimrod  that  the  heathen  mysteries  originated.  We  cannot 
find  space  for  a  satisfactory  statement  of  his  proof  and  argument  as  to 
this.  The  following  must  suffice.  After  varied  reasoning,  he  proceeds 
to  say — 

"  Now,  when  Shem  had  so  powerfully  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  men  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  a  terrible  example  of  the  great  apostate,  and  when  the  apostate's 
dismembered  limbs  were  sent  to  the  chief  cities,  where  no  doubt  his  system  had  been 
established,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that,  in  these  oircumstanoes,  if  idolatxy  was 
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In  ooodmie— i(  iiiof«  all,  it  wm  to  take  a  step  Id  ad?anoe— it  was  indispensabfo  that 
it  ahoald  operate  in  aeoret  The  terror  of  an  exeootton,  ioflioted  on  one  ao  mighty 
as  Kimrod,  made  it  needfal  that,  for  some  time  to  oome  at  least,  the  extreme  «F 
eantion  ehonld  be  need.  In  these  ciroumstancee,  then,  began,  there  can  hardly  be 
«  doobt,  that  system  of  "mystery"  which,  having  Babylon  for  its  oentre,  has 
spread  over  the  world.  In  these  mysteries,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy  and  the  sano- 
tioB  of  an  oath>  and  by  means  of  all  the  fertile  resonrces  of  magic,  men  were  gradn- 
aUy  led  back  to  all  the  idolatry  that  had  been  pablicly  sappressed,  while  new 
fiMitares  were  added  to  that  idolatry  that  made  it  still  more  blasphemoos  than  be- 
few"  (i^  95,  96), 

Oar  author  adduces  clear  evidence  from  such  historians  as  Justin, 
Epiphanius,  and  Stanley,  that  idolatry  and  mafi^c  (the  latter  of  which 
consisted  of  pretended  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world,  by  which 
knowledge  was  supposed  to  be  obtained  which  was  otherwise  hid 
from  men)  arose  at  the  same  time  in  our  fallen  world.  It  is  shown 
also  that  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  heathen  mysteries  were 
sobjected  to  a  varied  and  severe  process.  They  went  through  the 
confessional ;  and  having  passed  through  this,  and  *'  sworn  the  required 
oaths,  'strange  and  amazing  objects,'  says  Wilkinson,^'  as  quoted 
by  cKiT  author,  f' '  presented  themselves.  Sometimes  the  place  they 
were  in  seemed  to  cdiake  around  them;  sometimes  it  appeared  bright 
and  resplendent  with  light  and  radiant  fire,  and  then  again  covered 
with  black  darkness;  sometimes  thunder  and  lightning;  sometimes 
frightful  noises  and  bellowings;  sometimes  terrible  apparitions  aston- 
ished the  trembling  spectators.'  Then,  at  last,  the  great  god,  the 
central  object  of  their  worship — Osiris,  Tammuz,  Nimrod,  or  Adonis — 
was  revealed  to  them  in  the  way  most  fitted  to  soothe  their  feelings  and 
engage  their  blind  affections.  An  account  of  such  a  manifestation  is 
thus  given  by  an  ancient  Pagan,*  cautiously  indeed,  but  yet  in  such 
a  way  as  shows  the  nature  of  the  magic  secret  by  which  such  an  ap- 
parent miracle  was  accomplished:  '  In  a  manifestation,  which  one  must 
not  reveal  (from  respect  to  his  oath),  .  .  .  there  is  seen  on  a 
wall  of  the  temple  a  mass  of  light,  which  appears  at  first  at  a  very 
great  distance.  It  is  transformed,  while  unfolding  itself,  into  a  visage 
evidently  divine  and  supernatural,  of  an  aspect  severe,  but  with  a  touch 
of  sweetness.  Following  the  teachings  of  a  mysterious  religion,  the 
Alexandrians  honour  it  as  Osiris  or  Adonis."' 

**  From  this  statement,"  adds  Mr  Hislop/'  there  can  hardly  be  a  doobt  that  the  ma- 
gical art  here  employed  was  none  otber  than  that  now  made  use  of  in  the  modem 
phantasmagoria.  8och  or  similar  means  were  used  in  the  very  earliest  periods  for 
presenting  to  the  riew  of  the  living,  in  the  secret  mysteries,  those  who  were  dead. 
We  haTe  statements  in  ancient  history,  referring  to  the  very  time  of  Semiramis, 
which  imply  that  magic  rites  were  practised  for  this  very  purpose;  and  as  the 
magic  lantern,  or  something  akin  to  it,  was  manifestly  used  in  hiter  times  for  such 
an  end,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  same  means,  or  similar,  were  employed 
in  the  most  ancient  times,  when  the  same  effects  were  produced.  Now,  in  the  hands 
of  crafty,  designing  men,  this  was  a  powerful  means  of  imposing  upon  those  who 
were  willing  to  be  imposed  upon,  who  were  averse  to  the  holy  spiritual  religion  of 
the  living  God,  and  who  still  hankered  after  the  system  that  was  put  down.    It  was 

•  Damascius,  apud  Pbotium  "  Bibliotheca,"  cod.  242,  p.  343. 
L 
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6ft87  for  thoee  who  controlled  the  mysteriee,  haTing  diaoorered  aecrsts  that  were  then 
ipknown  to  the  mtm  of  mankiiid,  and  which  they  carefiilly  pieaerred  io  their  own 
ezdosiTe  keeiRDg,  to  give  what  might  seem  ocular  demonstration  that  TammnSf 
who  had  heen  skin,  and  for  whom  snch  lamentations  had  heen  made,  was  still  aK?e, 
and  encompassed  with  divine  and  heavenly  glory.  From  the  lips  of  one  so  glorioosly 
revealed,  or,  what  was  practically  the  same,  from  the  lips  of  some  nnseen  priest, 
speaking  in  his  name  fnm  behind  the  scenes,  what  oonld  he  too  wonderfhl  to  be 
believed  ?  Thus  the  whole  system  of  the  secret  mysteries  of  Babylon  was  intended 
to  glorify  a  dead  man  ;  and  when  the  worship  of  one  dead  man  was  established,  the 
worship  of  many  more  was  snre  to  follow.  This  casts  light  npon  the  language  of 
the  106th  Psalm,  where  the  Lord,  upbraiding  Israel  for  their  apostacy,  says,  '  They 
joined  themselves  to  Baal-peor,  and  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead*  Thus,  too,  the 
way  was  paved  for  bringing  in  all  the  abominations  and  crimes  of  which  the  mysteries 
became  the  scenes*'  (pp.  95,  96,  97). 

The  worshippers  were  thus  encouraged  to  indulge  in  such  criminali- 
ties, with  the  ostensible  sanction  of  their  divinites. 

As  Nimrod  was  worshipped  as  the  "god  of  Fortifications,"  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  free-masonry,  with  its  appalling  oaths  of 
secrecy,  as  well  as  the  mysteries,  originated  at  Babylon,  and  is  a  sprig 
of  old  heathenism  civilized,  rather  uncivilized,  as  Popery  is  Paganism 
baptized. 

Such  are  imperfect  samples  of  an  amazing  basis  of  evidence,  and  of 
Mr  Hislop's  elaborate  argument,  in  relation  to  this  recondite  subject 
We  may,  at  some  future  time,  fhmish  our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  the 
irrefragible  evidence  by  which  the  extensive  identity  of  Popery  and 
Paganism  is  established  in  this  work. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  HYMNS  IN  WOESHIP. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  subject  of  Hymns — those  uninspired 
religious  lyrics,  or,  rather,  lyrics  treating  of  religious  subjects, — em- 
ployed by  many  sections  of  Christians  as  the  matter  or  laiigoa^ 
by  which  they  celebrate  God's  praise  in  the  ordinance  of  His  worship, 
we  may  state,  at  the  outset,  that  we  have  no  special  quarrel  with  this 
class  of  compositions  in  themselves.  Provided  they  convey  no  idea  an- 
tagonistic to  true  religion  or  morality,  they  may  doubtiess  prove  of 
great  service  to  both,  for,  in  many  cases,  they  may  illustrate  and 
enforce  particular  phases  of  truth  equaUy  well  with  prose  writing. 
Humanly  speaking,  it  might,  for  example,  be  difficult  to  point  to  any 
one  sermon,  preached  or  published  since  his  time,  that  has  done  more 
to  promote  resignation  to  the  works  and  ways  of  Gk)d's  providence  than 
William  Cowper's  sublime  stanzas,  beginning,  "  Gk)d  moves  in  a  mys- 
terious way,"  and  certainly  there  is  no  prose  production  that  will  clmg 
more  tenaciously  to  the  memory.  Effusions  snch  as  this  may  be  in- 
valuable. Many  of  our  Christian  poets  have  produced  stanzas  of  simi- 
lar merit,  and  an  increase  of  them  may  be  desirable.  But,  whatever 
their  number  or  intrinsic  worth,  there  must  be  for  them,  as  for  every- 
thing else,  a  certain  limit,  within  which  their  employment  is  legiti- 
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mate ;  and  the  view  we  eDtertain,  and  haye  now  to  uifie,  is,  that,  tf 
m  accordance  with  scriptural  doctrine^  they  are  properly  used  when 
made  a  means  of  edification  or  instmction,  jnst  as  other  oninispired 
religioiis  writings  may  be,  bnt  abused  and  misapplied  when  made  to 
sapersede,  in  God's  worship,  the  divinely  inspired  songs  of  the  Bible, 
known  as  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

We  may  begin  by  referring  to  the  serious  injury  they  infliot  on  the 
Church's  unity,  a  brief  consideration  of  which  is  calculated  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  necessarily  dangerous  tendency  of  introducing  them 
in  worship.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  Churoh  of  Christ  is  set  forth 
to  us  in  various  aspects,  all  of  which  combine  in  representine  it  as  but 
one  institution,  with  '*  one  Lord,  one  fiadth,  one  baptism.  One  in 
name,  as  in  fact,  it  naturally  seems  at  once  its  interest  and  ita  duty  that 
it  should,  as  iJEkr  as  possible,  be  one  in  external  practice.  To  whatever 
section  of  the  Churoh  we  belong,  we  recognise  this  idea  when  we  de- 
plore, aa  all  must  do,  the  many  divisions  Uiat  exist  among  Christians, 
and  when,  Sabbath  aiter  Sabbath,  as  members  of  sister  denominations, 
wondiipping  in  different  places,  and,  it  may  be,  under  different  forms, 
yet  boond  to  each  other  by  the  tie  of  a  common  Head,  we  unite  in  pro- 
senting  the  prayer  at  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  that  all  Zions's  divi- 
sions may  be  healed,  and  its  various  branches  be  broujght  to  see  eye  to 
eye.*  Here,  however,  as  in  many  things  else,  profession  and  practice 
do  not  go  together.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  thus  deploring 
sectarianism,  and  thus  praying  for  its  removal,  we  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  regards  the  subject  matter  of  our  praise,  adopting  a  means 
which,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  does  most  to  promote  and  perpetuate 
disunion.     For  what  are  the  £acts  of  the  case,  patent  to  all  ? 

On  the  main  issue  involved,  the  Church  is  divided  into  two  classes. 
One  employs,  exclusively,  in  worship  the  inspired  songs  of  tlie  Bible, 
and  refuses  its  sanction  to  the  employment  of  any  besides.  The  other 
class  sanctions  and  employs  merely  human  productions,  thus  practi- 
cally recognising  them  as  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  and 
valne  than  thoee  that  are  inspired. 

Now,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  believe  that  both  classes  are  right, 
unless  upon  the  untenable  ground  that  human  views  and  feelings, 
rather  than  revelation,  are  to  guide  us  in  matters  of  religion.  For  if 
the  Bible  should  be  our  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  it  teaches 
the  use  of  both  inspired  and  uninspired  songs,  the  church  that  refuses 
to  adopt  the  latter  is  neglecting  a  divinely  appointed  means  for  pro- 
moting Qod's  glory,  and  the  spiritual  advancement  and  enjoyment  of 
His  people.  But  i^  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bible,  as  the  rule  of  £uth 
and  practice,  does  not  so  teach  this  use  of  uninspired  hymns,  the  church 
that  aings  them  is  necessarily  guilty  of  will- worship,  and  must  yet  meet 
that  serious  question,  ^^Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hands?" 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  present  paper  was  not  written  with  a  view 
to  poblication,  but  was  prepared  for,  and  read  before,  a  Young  Men*s  Association 
m  Lamdon.  which,  although  connected  with  a  congregation  of  the  Presbyterian 
d^oTch  in  England,  has  members  drawn  from  variout  denominations.  This  may 
explain  the  above  and  other  passages,  which  might  otherwise  seem  misplaced  in  a 
deoominatioiuU  magasine. 
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One  of  other  is  guilty  of  disturbing  the  unity  of  the  Church;  and  we 
contend  that  it  rests  with  hymn-singers. 

For  among  the  other  class  there  is,  as  regards  the  matter  of  their 
praise,  not  only  unity  in  name,  but  in  practice.  Members  of  strictly 
psalm-singing  denominations  know  that,  worship  where  they  may,  the 
songs  they  are  to  sbg  will  be  drawn  from  one  and  only  one  source; 
that,  throughout  the  world,  wherever  there  is  a  psalm-singing  people, 
they  are  communing  with  them  in  ofifering  an  oblation  of  praise,  and 
celebrating  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  in  words  of  OocTs  own  choosing  for 
that  special  end;  that  the  songs  they  sing  are  the  same  that  were  sung 
by  the  Old  Testament  Church,  in  its  temple  and  synagogue  services, 
from  the  time  that  vocal  praise  was  formally  prescribed  as  an  ordi- 
nance ;  and  that  they  are  songs,  the  singing  of  which  met  with  special 
tokens  of  divine  approval.  They  know  them  to  have  been  employed 
by  our  Saviour  himself  and  His  apostles  as  the  vehicles  of  their  praise; 
that,  ever  since  the  New  Testament  era,  they  have  been  songs  of 
God's  people,  in  which  they  communed  with  Him  as  a  father,  and 
sang  of  mercies  and  deliverances ;  that  they  are  songs,  the  singing 
of  which  strengthened  the  faith  and  cheered  the  hearts  of  those  who, 
amid  persecution  and  sujQfering  unto  the  death,  clung  to  the  sacred 
principles  of  Christianity,  when  all  around  them  were  held  fast  in  the 
chains  of  superstition  and  darkness — the  pieans  of  praise  in  which 
a  revived  Christianity  unburdened  its  thanksgiving  when — ^Romanism 
bereft  of  ita  fell  power — gospel  truth  was  left  to  go  freely  forth  con- 
quering and  to  conquer.  They  know  them  to  be  songs  which,  being 
sung  now,  can  never  cease  to  be  sung  so  long  as  there  is  a  church  on 
earth  to  be  redeemed,  and  which,  in  spirit,  shcdl  be  re-echoed  through- 
out eternity  by  a  ransomed  host  of  glorified  saints.  And  thus  actively 
associating  themselves  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  its  past  history 
and  practice — ^united,  and  at  one  among  themselves  now,  in  a  common 
expression  of  praise,  which,  indited  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  shaU  form  its 
song-matter  Uiroughout  ita  ftiture  career, — rejecting  everything  in 
worship  that  bears  not  the  divine  impress,  and  transmitting  Uiis  sound 
and  safe  principle  to  posterity,  not  only  do  they  preserve  pure  doctrine, 
but  secure  the  historical  identity  of  the  true  Church  through  future 
ages  as  it  has  come  down  to  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  hymn-smging  is  the  sure  token 
of  disunion,  and  forms  a  stepping-stone  to  corruption  in  doctrine.  We 
may  fearlessly  ask  its  admirers  to  furnish  us  with  any  one  instance, 
in  Old  Testament  history,  when  an  uninspired  song  was  sung  by 
God's  people  in  God's  praise — ^to  imnt  to  a  single  instance  where  such 
was  sung  by  Christ,  His  apostles,  or  the  Apostolic  Church;  and,  with 
equal  confidence,  we  may  ask  them  when,  and  in  what  circumstances, 
they  first  appeared  in  the  primitive  Church,  or  where  and  btf  whom 
they  were  so  employed  in  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  until  the 
time  of  the  Wesleys.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  adduce  testimony  of 
their  actual  use  by  any  sections  of  the  Church,  unless  such  as  were 
characterised  by  some  distinctive  heresy ^  prioi'  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Hymn-singers  consequently  dissociate  themselves  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, apostolic  and  primitive  churches,  as  well  as  the  orthodox  Church, 
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■ibflequently  ezisdng.  And  farther,  employing  efiusions  that  are, 
and  must  be,  comparatively  ephemeral — ^that  fluctuate  and  disappear 
year  by  year, — ^they  are  diissociating  themselves  from  the  churcn  of 
the  future* 

Besides,  true  to  this  feature,  there  is  nothing  but  diversity  in  opinion 
mnd  practice  among  themselves  now.  Upon  the  single  point,  that 
human  compositions  may  be  sung  in  worship,' they  do  agree;  beyond 
that  they  are  completely  at  variaDce.  For  some  use  inspired  psalms 
as  well  as  hymns — others  confine  themselves  to  psalms  and  Scripture 
jMETop^rcueff— others  employ  all  three — ^while  yet  another  class  throw 
the  songs  of  inspiration  aside  as  proscribed  songs  of  praise,  and  employ 
uitinspii^  effusions  alone.  There  are  thus  four  grand  divisions  within 
their  own  camp.  Nor  is  this  all.  These,  again,  break  off  into  de- 
tachments. We  might  surely  with  reason  imagine,  that  any  denomi- 
nation recognising  one  creed — worshipping  the  same  Gk)d,  professedly 
in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  language — would  celebrate  His 
praise  in  the  same  songs.  But  no.  The  freedom  pertaining  to  the 
Christian  system,  as  contrasted  with  the  Jewish,  is  deemed  such,  that 
while  under  the  latter  i)salmody  had  to  be  divinely  provided,  we  are 
left  to  choose,  each  church  and  congregation  for  itself^  what  are  the 
terms,  inspired  or  uninspired,  in  which  honour  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Jehovah's  name.  As  examples :  while  the  version  of  the  Psalms  by 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins  is  nominally  the  "service  of  song"  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church,  we  are  met  by  the  startling  fact,  ^at  some- 
where about  seven  hundred  h^ns^  of  different  collections^  are  in  regular 
use  throughout  its  connection !  While  John  and  Charles  Wesley  are 
the  great  hymn  oracles  of  the  denomination  bearing  their  name,  and 
the  majority  of  Wesleyan  congregations  employ  their  hymns,  it  is  still  a 
notorious  fact  that  many  others  are  used  besides.  The  Baptists  have 
two  formally  recognised  manuals  of  praise ;  but  throughout  the  New 
and  Old  connections  these  are  frequently  set  aside  for  others.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Congregationalists — 
a  great  and  important  branch  of  the  Christian  Church, — the  hymn  col- 
lectionB  in  use  among  them  seem  to  vary  with  the  caprices  of  its  min- 
isters and  churches,  for  in  any  of  our  large  towns  it  might  be  difficult 
to  find  two  congregations  that  sing  from  the  same  hymn-books.  The 
Established  and  Free  Churches  of  Scotland,  in  addition  to  the  Psalms 
of  David,  have  a  small  collection  of  paraphrases ;  but  instances  are 
not  awanting  where  the  latter  are  never  used.  The  United  Presby- 
terians have  an  extensive  collection  of  hymns,  which  some  of  its  min- 
isters pronounce  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary — trashy  in  many  parts, 
and  extremely  tame  at  best,  when  contrasted  with  the  good  old  Psalms 
— which  is  undoubtedly  true  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  doctrinal  errors  lurking  in  it — ^and  never  ought  to  be 
used  in  worship.  The  English  Presbyterian  body,  not  to  be  behind  its 
neighbours,  has  recently  added  a  small  collection  of  hymns  to  the 
peidms  and  paraphrases  previously  in  use ;  but  this,  rejected  by  both 
ministers  and  people  in  many  instances,  has  already,  in  obedience  to  that 
law  of  perpetual  change  written  on  the  whole  system,  and,  after  a  brief 
trial  of  some  four  years,  been  pronounced,  by  .one  or  two  authorities  in 
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the  Synod,  to  be  far  too  limited  in  its  range  of  subjects  to  meet  the  varied 
wants  and  feelings  of  a  Christian  people,  and,  consequently,  requiring 
an  extensive  addition.  And  so  we  might  indicate  differences  of  various 
kinds  almost  ad  Ubitum,  for  among  hymn-singers  practical  unanimity  as 
regards  the  subject  matter  of  praise  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Where 
order  alone  should  prevail,  confusion  is,  year  by  year,  becoming  worse 
confounded.  Notwithstanding  that  so  many  able  and  good  men  have 
furnished  whole  collections,  or  a  quota,  of  hymns  for  church  use,  since 
Dr  Watts,  with  characteristic  humility,  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
"  making  David  tpeak  like  a  Christianj'*  and  since  John  Wesley  pro- 
vided his  followers  with  a  ^^ perfect"  collection  of  hymns,  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  most  absurdly  egotistical  prefaces  that  ever  issued  from  the 
pen  of  mortal  man,* — ^notwithstanding  that  nearly  every  hymn-coUec- 

*  As  these  prefaces  are  now  seldom  issued  with  the  respective  collections,  we 
may  c^uote  aa  extract  or  two  as  a  justification  of  the  expressions  we  nse  aboTe,  and 
to  bring  under  notice  two  literary  cnriosities.  In  the  pre&ce  to  his  "  Hrmns  and 
Spiritual  Songs,"  Dr  Watts,  after  informing  his  readers  that  "some  of  the  psalms 
are  almost  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel — many  of  them  forei^  to  the  state 
of  the  New  Testament:"  so  much  so,  that  while  we  are  kindling  mto  divine  love 
by  the  meditations  of  tne  loving  kindness  of  Qod,  and  the  multitude  of  His  tender 
mercies,  within  a  few  verses  sonie  dreadfid  eur$e  against  men  is  proposed  to  our 
lips,  that  Qod  would  add  iniquity  unto  their  iniquity,  .  .  .  umeh  i$  §o  oom- 
trary  to  the  new  eommandmerU  qf  lomng  our  enendes^^^  &c ;  and  favouring  his 
readers  with  his  views  as  to  how  this  should  be  remedied,  complacently  adds,  "  After 
this  manner  should  I  rejoice  to  see  a  good  pKart  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  fitted  for  Ike 
u$e  of  our  cAurcAes,  and  David  converted  inUo  a  Cfhrietian ;  but  became  I  cannot 
periuade  others  to  attempt  the  glorious  work^  I  have  swftred  myself  to  be  per- 
suaded to  begin  i^"  What  a  useful  man  he  would  have  been  in  accomplishing  a 
revision  of  the  Bible !  Again,  prefacing  his  "  Psalms  of  David,  imitated  in  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,"  after  severe  complaints  about  the  spirit  of  the 
FlBalms,  he  adds,  "  I  have  not  been  so  curious  and  exact  in  striving  everywhere  to 
express  the  ancient  sense  and  raeaninc  of  David,  but  have  rather  expressed  myself 
as  I  may  suppose  David  would  have  done  had  he  lived  in  the  days  ot  Christianity ; 
and  by  this  means,  perhaps,  1  have  sometimes  hit  upon  the  true  intent  of  the  spirit 
of  Ooa  in  these  verses  farther  and  dearer  than  David  could  ever  discover.  .  .  . 
In  all  places  I  have  k^  my  qvulkd  design  in  view,  and  that  is  to  teach  my  author 
to  speak  Wee  a  Christian. 

John  Wesley^  again,  in  prefacing  his  "  Collection  of  Hvmns  for  the  use  of  the 
people  called  Methodists,"  and  addressioe  himself  "  with  all  freedom  and  unreserve" 
to  the  judges  of  poetry,  thus  bepraises  the  productions — "  1.  In  these  hymns  are 
no  doggerel— no  botches :  nothing  put  in  to  patch  up  the  rhyme  :  no  feeble  exf^ 
tives,  2.  Here  is  nothing  turgid  or  bombast  on  the  one  hand,  or  low  and  creeping 
on  the  other.  3.  Here  are  no  cant  expressions :  no  words  without  meaning,  4. 
Here  are,  allow  me  to  say,  both  the  purity,  the  strength,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
English  language,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  utmost  simplicity  and  plainnese, 

suited  to  every  capacity Many  gentlemen  have  done  my  brother  and 

me  the  honour  to  rapnnt  many  of  our  hymns I  desire  they  would 

not  attempt  to  mendfthem,  for  they  reaUy  are  not  able.  None  of  them  is  able  to 
mend  either  the  sense  or  tne  verse."  We  fullv  believe  him  when  we  come  upon 
such  stuff  as  the  following,  quoted  from  his  "Widow  Indeed:" — 

"  The  soul  hath  overtaken  her  mate, 
And  caught  him  again  in  the  skies. 
In  loud  hallelujahs  they  sing. 
And  harmony  echoes  his  praise ; 

"  This  is  accomplished  after  the  following  fiuhion :— "  I  have  left  oat  whole  psalms,  and  several 
parts  of  others,  that  tend  to  fill  the  mind  with  overwhelming  sorrow  or  sharp  resentment ; 
neither  of  which  are  so  well  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and,  therefore,  the  particular  com- 
plaints of  Darid  against  Ahitliophel  are  here  entirely  omitted."   (Note  to  Paalm  Iv.) 
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liaD  extant  in  onr  churches  has  been  subjected  to  revision,  alteration, 
and  improvement,— -we  seem  no  nearer  than  before  to  a  complete  and 
ntirfactory  collection  of  hymns,  which  M  will  recognise,  and  doubtless 
as  near  as  we  ever  can  be,  so  long  as  uninispired  productions  are  held 
admissible  in  worship.  If  we  but  glance  over  the  advertising  sheets  at- 
tached to  any  of  our  religious  periodicals,  we  are  almost  sure  to  have 
our  attention  directed  to  some  new  candidate  for  public  favour,  in  the 
dwpe  of  a  volume  of  hymns— an  improvement  on  all  that  have  gone 
bemie  it— ^'  fully  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  private,  social,  or 
ooDgregational  worship."  Such  protestations  may  be  true,  but  most 
likely  they  will  be  thrown  into  ike  shade  in  the  following  month  by 
anouier  aspirant,  which,  in  the  view  at  least  of  its  author  or  compiler, 
is  an  invaluable  improvement  upon  all  Ua  predecessors.  And  so  on 
the  system  works— nothing  but  constant  chan&;e,  and  alleged  im- 
provement—each change  meeting  with  its  special  admirers,  and,  con- 
sequently, but  increasing  existing  disorder. 

1  et  this  palpable  diversity  in  external  practice — ^this  continual  fluc- 
tuation in  quantity  and  quality — ^form  but  a  comparatively  trifling 
pari  of  the  evil.  When  it  is  remembered  that  each  collection  of  hymns 
must  be  permeated,  more  or  less,  with  the  peculiar  religious  views  of 
its  author  or  compiler,  and  necessarily,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
erroneous  or  defective,  as  everything  human  must  be,  and  that  no 
other  composition  influences  more  powerfully  both  mind  and  heart,  and 
so  associates  itself  with  the  feelings  of  a  people,  as  lyrical  poetry,  we 
cannot  &il  to  see  that  the  system  becomes  a  sure  and  potent  means 
of  propagating  false  doctrine,  or  spreading  defective  views  of  truth. 
It  does  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  to  know  that  hymns  were  associated 
with  heresy  in  their  origin,  and  have  always  been  found  an  important 
anzfliary  in  its  extension.  Every  new  heterodox  sect  that  has  sprung 
up,  firom  Arianism  and  Romanism  in  the  primitive  Church,  to  Mor- 
monism  in  the  modem,  has  seemed  to  view  its  organism  incomplete 
until  it  possessed  a  special  collection  of  hymns,  in  which  its  peculiar 
doctrines  were  embodied.  From  these  and  other  considerations,  then, 
we  must  conclude  that  an  uninspired  hymnology  is  sectarian  in  its 
tendency — that  it  causes  increasing  disunion,  and  prevents  reunion 
where  it  is  otherwise  hopeful  or  practicable. 

Without  attempting  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  whole  subject,  we 
may  direct  attention  to  a  few  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  practice 
of  hymn-singing  is  supposed  to  rest,  or  at  least  such  as  are  most  fre- 
quently urged  in  its  favour.  And  the  questions  involved  are  just 
these — Are  merely  human  compositions  worthy  of  the  same  place,  or 
possessed  of  the  same  authority,  in  the  Church  as  those  that  were  in- 
dited by  the  Holy  Spirit?    Can  such  men  as  the  Wesley s  or  Watts, 

When  lo  I  the  celestial  King 

Poors  oat  the  full  light  of  His  face. 
The  joy  neither  anjgel  nor  saint 

Can  beAr,  so  ineffi&bly  great ; 
But  lo  !  the  wholb  compaht  faiht, 

And  heaven  is  fonnd — at  hit  feet'* 

(Wby  did*nt  he  go  a  step  farther,  and  introdace  Bmelling-bottles?) 
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or  even  William  Cowper,  who  in  poetic  genini  greatly  surpassed  them 
all,  so  well  or  adequately  delineate  Gfod's  character  and  attributes 
— His  ways  and  works — as  Gkxi  himself?  To  both  of  these  querieB 
hymn-singers  say,  Yes;  psalm- singers  say,  No. 

The  latter,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  hold  to  a  principle  which  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  Bible  is  the  supreme  and  only  rule  of 
fiiith  and  practice ;  and,  in  discussing  the  question,  the  former  profe$^ 
sedly  cling  to  this  principle  also,  as  they  appeal  '*  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony"  in  support  of  their  views.  By  way  of  argument,  they  tell 
us,  among  other  things — 

ThcU  this  use  of  uninspired  songs  m  worship  is  kowhere  forbiddbm 
m  Ike  word  of  Ood.  This  may  be;  but  if  it  forms  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  practice,  then  the  Bible  is  no  longer  our  only  rule  of  £uth  and 
practice :  for,  in  everything  pertaining  to  Gkxi's  worship,  we  must  have 
positive  scriptural  injunction  or  example ;  and  if  the  mere  absence  of 
an  express  command  to  the  contrary  justifies  hymn-singing,  we  may 
no  longer  complain  of  the  practices  of  Romanists— their  observance  of 
five  sacraments  which  Protestants  reject — their  professed  exercise  of 
miraculous  gifts,  or  the  election  of  one  of  their  number  to  the  rank 
of  Pope, — no  longer  may  we  lift  up  a  voice  against  the  absurd  doings  of 
Puseyites,  or  the  unscriptural  innovations  current  among  other  sects, 
to  which  all  orthodox  Christians  stand  opposed.  In  this  question  it  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  psalm-singing  is  an  im- 
perative duty,  enjoined  by  precept,  and  sanctioned  by  the  highest 
example,  and  that  hymn-singing  is  not  so.  Some  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate tnis  use  of  hymns  in  worship  by  telling  us — 

That^  under  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  dispenscUions,  we  have 
mstances  recorded  in  Scripture  of  hymns  being  sung  in  praise.  In  the 
Old  Testament  we  are  referred  to  such  cases  as  the  song  of  Moses  and 
the  children  of  Israel  by  the  Red  Sea — ^the  song  of  Deborah,  &c. ;  and 
in  the  New  Testament  to  such  as  those  of  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Zacharias, 
Simeon,  &c.  On  this  point  we  might  deem  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  state, 
that  in  each  case  there  was  the  special  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost* 
But  we  may  add,  that,  in  reference  to  those  drawn  from  Old  Testament 
history,  we  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  a  book  of  Psalms  was  written 
and  compiled  under  divine  direction,  from  which  these  and  other  inci- 
dental songs  were  excluded,  thereby  indicating  that  they  were  never 
intended  to  form  part  of  a  permanent  psalmody;  and  as  regards  those 
culled  from  the  New  Testament,  they  were  not  songs  at  all;  while, 
doubtless,  each  of  the  parties,  in  giving  utterance  to  such  language, 
was  glorifying  GUxl,  and  acting  under  the  special  influence  of  the  Spirit. 
We  do  not  read,  as  hymn-singers  would  have  us  believe,  that  Mary 
sang ;  but  we  do  read — '^  And  Mary  said,  Behold  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord,"  &c.  We  do  not  read  that  Elizabeth  sang;  but  we  do  read — 
"  And  Elizabeth  hid  herself  five  months,  sayingj  Thus  hath  the  Lord 
dealt  with  me,"  &c.  And  so  with  the  other  cases — "  And  Zacharias 
was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  prophesied,  saying,  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel."  "And  Simeon  came  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
temple :  and  when  the  parents  brought  in  the  child  Jesus,  to  do  for 
him  after  the  custom  of  the  law,  then  took  he  him  up  in  his  arms,  and 
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Udned  God,  and  $aidy  Lord,  now  lettest  thon  thy  eervant  depart  in 
peace."  Seeing,  then,  that  these  parties  did  not  amg^  but  spoke,  the 
sentiments  with  which  they  were  filled — ^with  the  fact  in  view  that 
they  were  not  engaged  in  prescribed  or  stated  acts  of  worship— where 
10  onr  authority,  as  drawn  from  these  examples,  for  singing  their  lan- 
goage  as  an  act  of  worship  in  the  ordinance  of  praise  ?  Seeing  that 
they  were  speaking  and  acting  under  inspiration  from  on  high,  by  what 
poMible  system  of  reasoning  can  their  conduct,  as  delineated  in  Scrip- 
tore,  form  a  warrant  for  singing  effusions  that  have  not,  and  cannot 
lay,  the  slightest  claim  to  divine  inspiration  ? 

Again,  a  text  of  Scripture  which  hymn-singers  set  before  us  as  au- 
thorising their  system  is  Matt  xxvi.  30,  where  we  are  told,  that  im- 
mediately after  the  New  Testament  passover  was  instituted  by  Christ 
and  His  disciples  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  "  they  sang  an  Aymn, 
and  went  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives."  In  reference  to  this  cir- 
cmnstance,  we  think  it  might  be  sufficient  to  remind  hymn-singers 
that,  in  any  case,  it  must  have  been  a  divinely  inspired  hymn,  since 
it  was  sung  by  our  Saviour,  and  so  cannot  form  a  warrant  for  singing 
hmnan  compositions.  Not  only  so,  however,  but  nearly  all  commen- 
tators— ^those  for  as  well  as  those  against  hymn-singing — agree  in 
pronouncing  this  "  hymn  "  to  have  been  an  inspired  "  psalm."  Albert 
Barnes  and  Dr  Adam  Clark,  notoriously  apologists  for,  and  admirers  of, 
the  system  which  we  are  condemning,  thus  express  themselves  on  the 
passage.  The  former  says,  "  The  passover  was  observed  by  the  Jews 
by  singing  or  chanting  the  cxiii.,  cxiv.,  cxv.,  cxvi.,  cxvii.,  and  cxviii. 
Psalms.  ....  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  also  used  the  same  psalms  in  their  observance  of  the  pass- 
over."  And  Dr  Clark  observes,  "  As  to  tlie  hymn  itself,  we  know, 
firam  the  universal  consent  of  Jewish  antiquity,  that  it  was  composed 
of  Psalms  cxiiL,  cxiv.,  cxv.,  cxvi.,  cxvii.,  and  cxviii.,  termed  by 
the  Jews  Hallel,  from  Hallelujah,  the  first  word  in  Psalm  cxiii. 
These  psalms  were  always  sung  at  every  paschal  solemnity J^  If  these 
opinions  are  true — and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  it, — so  far  from 
Matt.  xxvi.  30,  being  an  authority  for  hymn-singing,  it  condemns  it. 
It  does  more.  It  tells  us  that,  associated  with  the  first  grand  act  of  the 
new  dispensation,  was  the  singing  of  a  psalm,  and  that  by  Jesus  him- 
selfi  along  with  His  disciples,  so  that  this  became  a  New  as  it  had  been 
an  Old  Testament  duty,  and  surely,  specially,  that  it  should  form  part 
of  the  services  to  be  observed  in  commemorating  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Yet  even  here  an  improvement  ujion  Christ's  plan  was  deemed  de- 
sirable. Dr  Watts  had  remarked  "  to  what  a  liard  shift  the  minister 
is  put  to  find  proper  hymns  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
when  the  people  will  sing  nothing  but  out  of  David's  Psalm  Book — 
how  perpetually  they  repeated  some  part  of  the  xxii.  or  cxviii.  Psalm, 
and  confined  tdl  the  glorious  joy  and  melody  of  that  ordinance  to  a 
few  obscure  lines,  because  the  translators  had  not  indulged  an  evange- 
Ucal  turn  to  the  words  of  David," — and  kindly  composed  "  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs  prepared  for  the  Holy  Ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  * 

*  The  New  Testament  Church  is  not  confined  to  the  xxii.  or  cxviii.,  or  any  other 
Psalm ;  bat  even  thoagh  she  were,  the  repetition  would  not  affect  the  spirit  of  wor- 
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But  now  in  England,  at  least,  hymns  are  almost  invariably  sntog  at  tlw 
oelebrationB  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Psahns,  while 
Presbyterian  Scotland  gradually  drifts  in  the  same  direction.  During 
the  period  when  Moderatism  paralysed  the  energies  of  her  Established 
Church,  and  poisoned  the  hearts  of  its  people,  an  inroad  upon  the 
scriptural  terms  of  their  praise  was  first  made  by  the  introduction  of 
paraphrases.  These  have  found  their  way — ^unsound  in  doctrine  as 
some  of  them  are — ^into  most  of  the  other  religious  denominations;  and 
with  them,  very  naturally,  the  practice  of  singing  one  as  part  of  the 
special  worship  of  a  communion  Sabbath.  Now,  while  we  protest 
against  this  "improvement"  upon  the  original  practice  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Scotland,  as  unscriptural  in  itselfj  and  opposed  to 
the  example  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  at  the  institution  of  the  ordi- 
nance, we  condemn  the  paraphrase  generally  selected — the  xxxv. — 
as  equivocal^  at  least,  if  not  absolutely  unsound  in  doctrine.  Let  our 
readers  compare  Matt  xxvi.  26-29,  which  it  professes  to  paraphrase, 
with  the  lines — 

"  My  broken  body  thas  I  give 
For  you, /or  oS;  take,  eat,  and  liye." 

If  this  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement,  we  know 
not  where  to  find  it.  And  surely  if  " evangelical  churches"  were  but 
to  reflect  upon  this  and  a  few  other  Paraphra^s — such  as  xxvii,  5 ;  xlvii. 
2;  li.  10;  Ivii.  3,  and  verses  4  and  5  of  the  iii.  Hymn,  usually  attached 
to  the  Scottish  version  of  the  Psalms,  they  would  discover  one  reason 
why  it  was  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary^  that  the  Bible  should 
convey  no  warrant  for  this  use  of  human  compositions — that,  however 
anxious  man  may  be  to  know  and  give  expression  to  the  unequivocal 
meaning  of  Scripture,  he  is  so  liable  to  err,  that  he  cannot  be  a  safe  or 
sure  authority  in  matters  of  religion.  But  this  by  the  way. 
[To  he  c(miinued\. 
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Time'*  Treasure;  or^  Devout  Thoughts  for  every  Day  of  the  Year,  expressed  in 
Verse.    Edinburgh :  Eilmonston  &  Douglas.     1862. 

Tins  is  a  choice  volume.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  unique  in  its  object. 
In  the  author's  own  words,  in  the  concise  preface — "  The  object  of  the 
volume  is  not  an  exhibition  of  poetic  fancy,  but  an  expression  of 
Christian  life."  It  is  oflered  by  the  author  "as  a  Collection  of 
Thoughts  rather  than  poems."  The  volume  is  a  very  rich  treasury 
of  the  dictates  of  practical  godliness.  In  it  we  have  a  rare  portraiture 
of  the  inner  life  and  outward  conduct  of  an  enlightened  and  watchful 

ship  any  more  than  the  constant  singing  of  the  psalms  termed  "the  Hallel'*  at  the 
paesover  did  that  of  the  Old  Testament  Church.  There  must  be  something  entirely 
different  m  the  views  or  the  spirit  of  modern  worshippers,  who  cannot  be  satisiaed 
with  that  language  in  which  Christ  and  His  disciples  gave  expression  of  their  grati- 
tude and  praise  in  rising  from  the  first  Lord's  Supper. 
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Christian  in  passing  through  yaried  and  deep  afflictions,  in  ciroumstanoes 
of  strong  temptation,  and  a  manifold  experience  of  the  duties  and  diffi- 
culties of  life.  This  is  the  main  object  of  the  work ;  and  it  is  so  executed 
•8  we  think  it  could  have  been  by  no  one  who  did  not  express  his 
own  experience.  This  is  the  charm  of  this  admirable  work.  But 
this  is  combined  with  other  things  of  no  small  value.  There  are 
concise  solutions  offered  of  some  difficult  problems  in  theology,  and 
expositions  of  portions  of  sacred  writ,  as  well  as  occasionally  beautiful 
representations  of  the  truths,  doctrinal  or  practical,  contained  in  plainer 
parts  of  the  inspired  volume. 

We  are  truly  in  the  predicament  referred  to  in  the  proverb,  "  Wealth 
makes  wit  waver,"  in  selecting  specimens  for  the  use  of  our  readers, 
there  are  so  many,  the  matter  of  which  we  could  wish  them  to  ponder, 
and  in  which  they  would  have  great  satisfaction ;  but  our  space  limits 
us  to  the  few  following. 

We  give,  first,  "  The  Mourner's  Text,"  as  it  may  be  useful  to  some 
in  being  called  to  similar  exercise  of  fiadth  and  resignation — 


"  Twas  the  Lord  gave ; 

The  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;'* 
So,  at  the  grave, 
I  stand,  and  strive  to  say  : 
Yielding,  O  God,  althoagh  with  etrng- 
gling  groan, 
Thy  right  to  take  thine  own. 

'Twaa  the  Lord's  gift : 

I  mnse  on  snnny  years ; 
And  heart  I  lift, 

With  thanks  amid  my  tears : 
Lord,  thoQ  conferr'dst  on  me  heyond  my 

share 
Of  good,  and  dear,  and  fair. 


Twas  the  Lord  took ; 

Henoe  I  have  pledge  most  snre, 

Again  to  look 

On  smile  so  sweet  and  pare. 
Thou  tak'st  not  to  destroy,  bnt  to  re- 
store. 

More  bright,  and  loved  mnch  more. 

So,  as  it  hoards 

Together  joys  and  woes, 
The  text  affords, 
O  Lord,  the  fitting  close. 
I  say — and  torn  to  leave  the  hallowed 

sod — 
*'  Blest  be  the  name  of  God ! " 


The  next  immediately  following  in  the  volume  is  on  '*Oood 
Thoughts"— 


Holy  Spirit,  when  I  rest, 
In  my  heart  good  thonghts  suggest ; 
Like  a  friend,  whom  curtains  hide. 
Speaking  gently  at  my  side. 

When  the  bustling  town  I  thread, 
Holy  thonghts  by  thee  be  bred, 
Whispered,  as  in  crowds  hath  been 
Warning  bint  by  friend  unseen. 


When  I  walk  in  gloom  or  fear, 
Thonghts  of  God  instil  to  cheer ; 
As  from  friendly  presence  learned. 
Though  for  darkness  not  discerned. 

At  my  death  beside  me  be, 

Like  a  clearing  mystery ; 

With  such  gracious  thoughts  dispensed, 

As  are  heaven's  talk  commenced. 


How  sweet  the  deep  humility  expressed  in  the  lyric,  "  The  Thief 
on  the  Cross" — 


Well  I  ean  trust  the  Scripture  story, 
Of  sin  at  once  replaced  by  glory. 
In  him,  who,  by  the  Savionr's  side. 
Was  with  the  Saviour  crodfied. 


My  works  could  never  bear  me  thither; 

Daily  my  hopes  of  heaven  they  wither ; 
Did  I  this  moment  meet  my  grave, 
'Twould  be  a  grace  like  his  wonld  saxe. 
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For  wh*l  am  I,  who,  by  demerit,  My  deathbed  wiU  a  croM  resemble, 

Each  day  a  doom  like  his  bherit,  Od  which,  for  sin,  to  groan  and  tremUe, 

Bat  one  who  mast,  from  sin  forgiTen,       Sare  for  a  trnst,  like  him,  to  rise. 
At  last,  like  him,  go  straight  to  heaven  ?    Through  Christ*s  own  word,  to  Paradise. 

The  experience  of  many  will  echo  the  following  stanzas  on  "  The 
Earthly  Service:"— 

Some  senre  thee.  Lord,  as  most  at  first  will  do, 

With  sense  of  grace  risbg  in  raptaroas  praise ; 
They  walk  in  prayer,  with  thee  in  constant  riew, 

And  talk  to  thee  ak>ud  in  all  their  ways: 
Bat  these  hsTO  snares ;  rash  zeal,  contentions  heat, 
Presamptnons  faith,  fidse  judgments,  grace  defeat. 

A  time  of  greater  calm  with  most  sncoeeds ; 

Less  prayer,  more  work ;  less  ferroar,  greater  staidness; 
Bat  ah,  this  coarse  its  own  correction  needs. 

Showing  cold  lore,  scant  homage,  frequent  deadness ; 
So,  oft  the  heart  sighs  for  the  pristine  time ; 
And  more  for  heaven,  which  mends,  yet  keeps,  its  prime. 

We  can  only  add  the  following  lines  on  ''  The  Psalms,"  which, 
though  the  ideas  expressed  are  not  new,  indicate  distinctly  the  spirit 
of  the  author : — 

Poet  of  Israel,  and  in  this  ordained 

The  Psalmist  of  Qod's  people,  earth  thronghoot, 

Then,  by  a  Tarying  coarse  of  faith  and  donbt, 
Of  joy  and  woe,  wast  for  thine  ofiSce  trained : 
All  which  the  holiest  saint  hath  e'er  attained. 

Of  grace,  and  light,  and  peace,  then  knew'st  thine  own ; 

Alas  I  not  less  hadst  sin  for  which  to  groan. 
Deep  as  hath  e*er  the  lowliest  snppliant  stained. 

Within  thy  breast  was  struck  each  several  chord, 
Strang  on  the  heart  renewed ;  the  griefs  that  pained, 
The  gleams  that  cheered  thee,  all  alike  constrained 

The  rising  notes  to  speak  a  dying  Lord : 
So  hast  then  left  God*s  church,  through  all  her  throng. 
For  every  feeling  woke  its  own  appropriate  song. 

There  are  literally  a  host  of  other  pieces  in  this  work  which  we  could 
with  equal  pleasure  transfer  to  our  pages.  Some  of  the  very  best  are 
somewhat  more  lengthened  than  the  specimens  given.  In  a  few  of  the 
poems  it  would  be  an  improvement  were  the  meaning  less  obscure;  and 
at  times,  but  rarely,  an  expression  occurs  which,  in  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine implied,  might  be  changed  for  a  better.  The  hymn  fbr  the  25th  of 
December  would  not  have  been  written  as  it  is,  had  the  author  known 
that  there  is  evidence  amounting  to  a  moral  demonstration  that  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour  did  not  take  place  at  that  date,  and,  moreover, 
that  the  date  of  that  event  is  not  known,  but  is  hid,  no  doubt,  for  holy 
and  wise  ends.  We  are  all  but  certain,  also,  that  it  will  be  greatly 
modified  or  wholly  disappear  from  a  subsequent  edition,  which  we 
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anticipate  will  very  soon  be  called  for,  if  the  writer  peruse  the  pages 
of  ^The  Two  Babylons,"  the  third  edition  of  which  is  just  published. 

A  work  in  prose,  corresponding  to  this  in  its  object,  and  executed 
in  the  same  spirit  and  with  similar  ability,  would  be  very  valuable, 
and  likely  to  be  eztensivelv  useful.  Were  the  onerous  duties  of  the 
high  office,  which  the  author  of  the  present  work  is  said  to  fill,  to 
permit,  such  a  task  is  one  for  which  he  seems  eminently  fitted ;  and 
important  service  would  be  done  by  devoting  his  distinguished  talents 
and  his  matured  experience  to  the  composition  of  such  a  book. 

We  hail  this  volume  of  very  instructive  religious  poetry  from  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  land,  and  shall  rejoice  to  hear  that  it  is  highly 
relished,  and  extensively  read,  by  Christians  of  all  denominations. 
We  cordially  thank  the  author  of  ** Timers  Treasure"  for  the  rich 
feast  with  which  he  has  furnished  us,  and  earnestly  wish  that  he  may 
have  a  continued  and  increased  enjoyment  of  the  spirit  of  deep  piety 
by  which  it  is  pervaded.  Were  a  small  type  edition  published  it 
would  be  a  valuable  vade-mecum. 


Our  Con^panions  in  Olory;  or,  Sonety  in  Beavin  Conien^ated,  By  the  Bev. 
J.  M.  KilleDi  M.A.,  author  of ''  Oor  Friends  in  Heaven."  Edinburgh :  Andrew 
EIHot.    London :  Hamilton,  AdamB,  &  Co.    1862. 

The  reading  public  are  indebted  to  Mr  Elliot  for  the  example  which 
be  has  set  to  publishers  in  general,  by  the  style  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sented this  interesting  volume.  In  type,  paper,  arrangement,  &c.,  it 
is  nearly  perfect,  and  furnishes  a  model  which  the  "trade"  would  do 
well  to  imitate. 

The  work  itself  is  one  of  transcendent  interest,  not  only  as  regards 
the  topics  discussed,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  fresh  and  original 
thought  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sublimest  of  all  subjects.  Even 
where  unable  to  accept  the  writer^s  views,  his  mode  of  stating  and 
dealing  with  the  most  abstruse  questions  is  eminently  suggestive.  He 
writes  with  his  whole  heart,  and  displays  an  amount  of  learning, 
ability,  and  originality,  which  is  refreshing,  among  much  of  the  com- 
mon-place literature  of  this  book-making  age.  No  believer  can  read 
this  work  without  cleai*er  conceptions  of,  and  an  increased  desire  for, 
the  companionship  of  glory.  This  book  is  not  like  several  recent  pro- 
ductions upon  the  same,  or  similar  topics,  which  are  little  better  than 
poetic  conceptions  of  heavenly  glory,  drawn  from  imagination,  with- 
out much  regard  to  revelation.  This  is  an  original  work  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  etemsJ  interest. 

While,  however,  saying  all  this  in  candour  and  sincerity,  we  deeply 
r^^t  that  we  cannot  accept  many  of  the  writer's  conclusions;  and 
we  state  our  objections  as  candidly,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
esteemed  author  (knowing  that  this  work,  like  his  former,  may  reach 
many  editions),  so  that  he  may  reconsider  some  of  his  leading  positions. 
One  leading  defect,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  too  literal  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  a  pressure  of  texts  into  the  line  of  argument,  which 
weaKen  rather  than  confirm  conviction.  This,  we  are  aware,  is  com- 
mon to  earnest  writers,  whose  whole  souls  may  for  years  be  filled  with 
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their  subject  It  ought,  howeyer,  to  be  remembered,  that  when  Gk)d 
speaks  to  us  after  the  manner  of  men,  a  purely  literal  interpretation 
is  sure  to  lead  us  astray. 

We  cannot  notice  all  the  views  from  which  we  dissent ;  but,  after 
indicating  the  topics  discussed,  we  shall  refer  to  a  few  of  these  more 
fully.  The  work  is  divided  into  the  following  parts : — "  The  Vision 
of  God.  Personal  Intercourse  with  Christ  for  Ever.  The  Society  of 
.  the  Redeemed  in  Heaven.  Our  Children  who  are  in  Heaven.  The 
Companionship  of  Angels.  The  Cherubim.  The  Ministry  of  Hea- 
ven.*' 

Under  the  first  topic  the  doctrine  is  broadly  laid  down,  that  the 
invisibility  of  God  is  confined  to  the  present  state  of  man ;  but  that, 
in  a  future  state  of  glory,  he  shall  literally  see  God.  There  is  much 
presented  under  this  head  worthy  of  the  calmest  consideration,  and 
not  a  little  calculated  to  correct  misconceptions ;  but  we  are  not  able 
to  accept  the  view  given  of  the  Vision  of  God,  and  still  less  some  of 
the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported. 

Thus  the  volume  opens — 

"  ShaU  €k>d  be  seen  in  heaven  ?  or  will  the  viaion  of  the  Moat  Holj  be  denied  to 
man  for  ever?  Is  Jehovah  in  His  veiy  nature  inviaible,  and  has  it  never  been,  and 
will  it  never  be,  permitted  to  the  moat  favoured  creature  to  gaze  upon  his  Great 
Creator— The  Glorious  I  am?" 

These  questions  have  been  usually  answered  in  the  negative.  Our 
author  answers  them  in  the  affirmative.  While  admitting  that  the 
invisibility  of  Gt)d  is  a  necessity,  and  more  than  a  necessity,  of  our 
present  condition,  he  holds  that  it  will  not  continue  a  necessity  of 
man's  spiritual  and  glorified  state.  He  meets  such  passages  as  (John, 
i.  18^ — ^'  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son, 
whicn  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him,'' — by 
showing  their  application  to  man's  present  state.  He  contends  that 
though  man,  in  the  present  condition  of  humanity,  cannot  see  a  spirit, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  disembodied  spirit  may  not  be  able  to  see 
other  spirits.  We  think  the  use  of  those  terms  which  indicate,  or 
express,  vision  as  common  to  creatures  in  the  present  material  organi- 
sation is  liable  to  mislead  us,  when  applied  to  the  perception  or  mode 
of  acquaintance  with  purely  spiritual  beings  by  other  spiritual  beings. 
That  angels  or  disembodied  spirits  are  capable  of  realising  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  a  knowledge  of,  each  other,  more  perfectly  than  any 
man  can  of  his  fellows  in  the  present  state,  is  an  idea  that  we  presume 
none  will  question,  or  that  angels  and  disembodied  spirits  will  be 
capable  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of,  and  acquaintance  with,  the 
Eternal  Spirit — the  glorious  I  am— more  perfect  than  man  at  present 
can  realise,  seems  certain. 

But  that  the  knowledge  of,  or  communion  vnth  Ood,  shall  he  visualj 
or  obtained  by  vision,  such  as  we  now  enjoy  through  the  visibiliUy  of 
objects  to  sense,  is  a  presumption  which,  we  think,  is  beyond  the  range 
of  either  philosophy  ot  revelation.  We  consequently  feel  that  the  use 
of  terms  indicating  our  perception  of  visible  objects  on  earth  must,  if 
taken  literally,  mislead  in  forming  conceptions  of  the  mode  of ''  mutual 
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ncognitkm''  in  glory.  As  seeing  is  the  operation  of  a  material  organ, 
brooght  into  contact  with  a  yisihie,  material  object,  we  cannot,  with 
proprietj,  apply  this  language  to  cognition  of  a  being  destitute  of 
material  organisation,  without  certain  misconception.  It  is  in  this 
Qie  of  language  that  we  think  our  author  has  been  unconsciously  led 
to  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture  statements, — such  as  '^  seeing 
Oodj"  ^seemg  the  face  of  God,"  "  w«  Ood"  &c.,  as  though  our  future 
oognition  of  God  would  be  the  same  in  kind  as  that  now  experienced 
by  the  sense  of  sight.  We  think  that  the  application  of  terms  expres- 
sive of  our  earthly  experience  to  our  prospective,  heavenly  experience, 
has  produced  not  only  misconceptions  regarding  '*  our  companions  in 
glory,"  but  has  also  led  to  the  straining  of  Scripture  proof  in  support 
oi  the  theory  of  divine  visibility.  For  example  (Job,  xix.  26,  27), 
which  evidently  refers  to  the  contemplation,  not  of  God  essentially  or 
absolutely  considered,  but  of  the  incarnate  Son ;  while  (Ps.  xvii.  15), 
where  David  says,  *'  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  face  in  righteous- 
ness," refers  to  the  fuller  contemplation  of  the  divine  glory,  not  as 
manifested  in  a  visible  form^  but  as  perceived  in  a  spiritual  manner. 

Our  author  assigns  reasons  why  we  cannot  now  see  God, — such  as 
''His  dwelling  in  light  that  is  inaccessible" — the  weakness  of  the 
mortal  body,  &c.  But  he  adds  one  which  we  deem  both  untenable 
and  objectionable — 

"Besides,  the  highest  moral  purposes  are  served  by  Ood*s  remaining  in  tJie 
meantime  invisible  to  man.  Our  present  state  is  confessedly  a  probationary  one, 
during  which  God  makes  trial  of  oar  dispositions  hj  our  deeds.  But,  iu  order  to 
such  tnal,  it  is  ahsolutely  necessary  that  He  himself  should  remain  nnseen.  For 
who  would  he  disloyal  in  his  Sovereign's  presence — who  would  curse  the  Almighty 
to  Hl8  FACE?"  (p.  33). 

Without  waiting  to  show  that  man  is  not  in  a  probationary  state 
since  the  fall  of  Adam,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  fact,  that  Satnn 
and  his  angels,  though  enjoying  that  beatific  vision  for  which  our 
anther  pleads,  did  rebel  and  become  disloyal  in  their  Sovereign's  pre- 
sence. We  know,  moreover,  that  the  Israelites  murmured  and  rebel- 
led, though  the  cloudy  pillar  above  the  camp,  and  the  shekinah  within 
the  Tabernacle,  proclaimed,  even  to  sense,  the  presence  of  Deity. 

Neither  are  we  clear  that  the  beatific  state  would  be  enhanced  by 
the  face  to  face,  or  direct  vision  here  contended  for.  We  think  that 
"the  unclouded  vision"  is  not  necessary  "to  full  and  personal  com- 
munion,'' and  that  it  is  beyond  revelation  to  say  that  "  thus,  but  not 
otherwise,  shall  we  learn  to  know  Him  as  He  is."  The  Redeemer,  in 
answer  to  Philip's  request,  "Show  us  the  Father,"  replied,  "He  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father :  how  sayest  thou,  then.  Show  us 
the  Father?" 

We  do  not  think  such  a  vision  of  God  necessary  to  assimilation. 
The  assimilation  is  moral,  not  physical.  Hence  there  is  no  ground 
for  saying,  that  by  David's  ^^  beholding  Oodsface^  he  would  have  im- 
printed upon  him  God's  likeness."  The  moral  image,  consisting  of 
spiritual  qualities,  is  restored  in  time,  when  the  believer,  according  to 
our  author,  cannot  possibly  see  God.     Neither  is  it  necessary  to  soul- 
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satisfaction  that  the  redeemed  should  enjoy  each  beatific  vision  as  here 
described.  Satisfaction  with  oor  fellow-men  is  not  dependent  upon 
mere  sight  alone — on  sight  as  separated  from  any  of  the  other  senseSi 
— ^bnt  upon  man's  response  to  man  in  hia  whole  nature;  so  the  bliss  of 
heaven  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  resulting  merely  from  seeing  God,  but 
from  spiritual  assimilation  to  His  moral  nature,  and  communion  with 
God  in  the  revelations  of  His  glory.  As  to  the  question  how  this 
communion  shall  be  enjoyed,  in  respect  to  the  mode  or  channel,  the 
enjoyment  thereof  must  be  the  expositor.  By  insisting  upon  the 
visual  mode  alone,  or  comparing  the  acquisition  (^  a  knowledge  of 
God  in  heaven  with  the  visible  beholding  of  man  upon  the  earth, 
there  is  a  tendency,  in  our  opinion,  to  limit  the  Holy  One,  and  even 
to  camalise  our  conception  of  neavenly  felicity. 

The  chapter  upon  infant  salvation  is  far  in  advance  of  many 
crude  theones  which  are  at  present  advanced,  and  which,  as  generally 
set  forth,  require  universal  atonement  as  their  basis ;  for  on  no  other 
theory  can  the  universal  salvation  of  children  dying  in  infancy  be 
argued.  Our  author  contends  that  the  children  of  believers  dying  in 
infancy  are  infallibly  saved,  while  there  is  nothing  said  regarding 
the  children  of  unbelievers.  Though  admitting  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  promise  made  to  believers  and  their  seed,  we  cannot  go  beyond 
the  statement  of  the  Westminster  Divines  (which  our  author  seems  to 
have  misapprehended) — viz.,  ^*  Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy  are 
regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh 
when,  and  where,  and  how  He  pleaseth."*  To  assume  that  all  the 
infants  of  believers  dying  in  infancy  are  saved,  can  only  be  assumed 
on  the  ground  that  all  the  children  of  believers  are  in  infancy  in  a 
state  of  grace.  We  presume  that  none  wOl  contend  that  all  such 
give  evidence  of  grace  in  after  years,  or  even  that  all  such  are  ulti- 
mately saved.  How,  then,  shall  we  explain  the  discrepancy  between 
those  presumed  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace,  as  infants,  and  those  ulti- 
mately in  the  book  of  life  ?    It  will  not  satisfy  the  mind  to  be  told — 

"  If  any  of  the  children  of  belieTers  are  not  saTed,  they  will  be  spared  beyond  the 
age  of  infancy,  till,  by  tbeir  own  personal  wickedness,  they  renounce  and  disown 
their  baptism  and  covenant  relations,  cnt  themseWes  oat  of  their  pririleges,  and 
incQT  the  penalty  of  death  by  their  own  wicked  transgressions.** 

That  is,  they  were  once  in  a  state  of  grace,  but  yet  were  left  to 
perish  through  their  own  personal  guilt.  Where,  then,  is  the  security 
for  any  child  of  grace,  either  old  or  young,  that  he  may  not  ultimately 
perish?  Better  far  that  theologians  would  avoid  propounding  any 
positive  theory  upon  the  subject  than  that  they  should,  by  implication, 
contradict  the  leading  doctrines  of  salvation,  in  order  to  square  their 
own  speculations,  upon  things  not  revealed,  with  the  plain  declarations 
of  God's  word.  There  is  danger  at  every  step  where  we  would  be 
wise  above  what  is  written. 

We  cannot  at  present  refer  to  the  elaborate  chapter  upon  the 
Cherubim,  though  unable  to  accept  in  full  Mr  Killen's  exposition  of 
those  mysterious  symbols.  We  see  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in 
*  Confession,  chap.  z.  sect.  iii. 
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tlie  wmy  of  hannonising  all  the  emblems,  from  the  eherabims  at  the 
gmte  of  paradise,  to  the  foar  living  creatures  around  the  throne  of 
the  Lamb,  especially  as  it  requires  ^e  rejection  of  the  ordinary  Greek 
reading  of  Ber.  v.  9,  no  as  to  form  a  basis  for  the  introduction  of  an 
additional  class  of  beings  besides  angels  and  saints  in  the  upper 
Muactoary. 

We  may  refer  to  some  other  points,  and  select  extracts,  agun.  We 
trust  that  our  esteemed  author,  who  has  produced  an  original  and  able 
worky  will  80  modify  doubtful  points  as  to  render  his  book  safe  for  all, 
or  80  enand  and  illustrate  his  subject  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  thoee  to  whom  Bible  truth  will  alone  be  welcome. 


CkntUan  Faith  and  Practice.  By  James  W.  Alexander,  D.D.,  New  York. 
EdioboTgh:  Andrew  Elliot,  15,  Princes  Street  London:  Hamilton,  Adama,  & 
Go.    1862. 

Mr  Eluot  is  doing  good  service  to  the  Christian  community  by  issuing 
such  American  works  as  thoee  of  Dr  Alexander.  This  volume  is  a 
ccdlection  of  sermons,  but  such  as  are  not  commonplace,  either  in  the 
selection  or  treatment  of  subjects.  These  discourses,  being  at  once 
able,  learned,  full,  suggestive,  and  attractive,  are  the  best  answer  to 
modem  cavillers,  who,  in  their  heartless  criticisms,  are  wont  to  say 
that  this  or  that  literary  production  is  '^as  dull  as  a  sermon/'  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  enthroned  Mediator  were  specially  anticipating 
such  infidel  attacks  upon  the  institution  of  preaching,  by  sending  forth 
a  class  of  preachers,  who  can,  not  only  state  the  great  verities  of  revela- 
tion in  plain,  unambiguous  language,  but  also  illustrate  them  by 
such  poetic  and  scientific  imagery  as  is  calculated  alike  to  instruct 
the  intellect  and  excite  the  emotions. 

Many  appear  to  forget  that  the  extension  of  secular  knowledge 
requires,  in  the  gospel  ministry,  an  increased  acquaintance  with,  and 
legitimate  use  of,  the  varied  stores  of  human  learning.  As  the  Bible 
is  designed  for  the  human  race,  so  the  history  of  the  race  sheds  light 
upon  the  Bible.  Hence  history  and  philosophy  become  necessary 
studies  in  order  to  the  illustration  or  defence  of  the  truth.  Just  as 
8atan  has  been  acquiring  skill  for  the  subversion  of  Christianity,  so 
the  defenders  of  truth  must  both  draw  from  and  increase  the  armoury 
out  of  which  the  foe  has  been  met  at  every  point.  We  are  happy, 
therefore,  to  meet  with  a  volume  of  discourses  in  which  the  love  of 
the  Father — the  incarnation  of  the  Son — the  blood  of  sprinkling — the 
gospel  invitation,  &c., — occupy  a  central  place,  introduced  by  a  precious 
chapter  on  modem  unbelief,  and  followed  up  by  eminently  practical 
discourses  upon  **The  Inwardness  of  True  Religion,"  "The  Daily 
Service  of  Christ,"  "Believers  are  Witnesses,  and  the  Church  a 
Temple,"  &c.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  well- 
conducted  pulpit,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preface  that  they  are  not 
'^  occasional  discourses,  but  such  as  came  up  in  the  routine  of  a  common 
ministry."  We  can  only  afford  space  for  a  specimen  from  the  opening 
discourse,  entitled  "Our  Modem  Unbelief,"  which  would  be  very 
useful  as  a  tract  for  the  times, — 
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"  The  infidelity  of  oar  age  oonnecte  itself  with  freedom  and  social  progress.  . 
It  is  a  part  of  this  scheme  to  gkny  in  hnmanity  as  soch— to  assert  the  independence 
and  self«ifficieno7  of  man—to  deify  the  creatore,  and,  poshing  the  rights  of  man 
to  a  Jacobinical  and  impracticable  extreme,  to  instal  lawless  fteedom  in  the  polpit. 
There  is  something  so  attaching  and  graoions  in  the  first  aspect  of  a  levelling  sys- 
tem, that  any  scheme  of  this  kind  gains  mnltitades  of  converts  among  the  oppressed, 
the  sn£fering,  the  discontented,  the  aspiring,  and  the  greedy 

The  infidelity  of  our  age  affects  to  be  religions.  ....  It  was  fonnd  that 
man,  despoiled  of  all  the  religions  emotions,  became  a  Marat  or  a  Paine,  a  tiger  or 
a  swine.  It  was  necessaiy,  therefore,  for  the  arch-enemy  to  remodel  his  devices, 
and  bring  in  a  religion  which  was  better  than  that  of  the  Bible.  This,  my  brethren, 
this  above  all  things  else,  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  infidelity,  in  its  present 
most  dangerons  form.  Tour  sons  and  yonr  daughters  may  be  breathing  the  &tal 
chloroform  of  Qerman  transcendentalism,  when  they  seem  to  themselves  surrounded 
by  the  fiuniliar  air  of  Christianity.  They  may  hear  much  from  popular  lecturers  of 
the  ideal,  the  spiritual,  the  divine — even  of  Ck)d  incarnate  in  humanity,  of  faith,  of 
Christ  himself— when  the  subtle  deoeiver,  annexing  to  these  terms  his  own  anti- 
christian  meanings,  is  slowly  and  deliciously,  but  surely  and  fatally,  charming  fiom 
them  all  that  can  renew  and  save  the  soul.*' 

To  meet  this  and  every  other  form  of  enmity  towards,  and  departure 
from,  the  truth,  our  author  points  to  the  root  of  the  danger  in  the 
following  weighty  words : — 

"  Our  danger  is  all  the  greater  in  proportion  as  we  have  allowed  the  cloee  and 
thorough  religious  instruction  of  households  to  fall  into  desuetude.  There  are  many 
among  us  who  read  abundance  of  books,  but  among  them  so  little  of  Christian 
theology,  that  they  do  not  recognise  the  deadly  sentiments  of  the  worst  systems,  if 
offered  to  them  with  pithiness  of  diction,  cant  phrases,  pretennon  to  philosophy, 
and  the  ronnded  voice  of  the  popular  lecturer." 

While  commending  this  work  as  a  whole,  we  would  desiderate  more 
precise  language  in  at  least  one  chapter  in  reference  to  the  extent 
of  the  atonement. 

The  Closer  Walk;  or,  The  Believer's  Sanctificatton,  By  Henry  Darling,  DJD. 
Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot,  15,  Princes  Street.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  & 
Co.    1862. 

This  is  a  truly  sweet  little  volume,  on  a  suhject  much  neglected,  and 
little  practically  understood.  It  has  no  pretensions  to  the  dash  and 
seeming  originality  of  such  works  as  **  The  Higher  Christian  Life," 
but  is  equally  free  from  their  doctrinal  aberrations  and  incipient 
errors.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  man  who  experimentally 
knows  what  he  affirms  regaixling  the  origin  and  progress  of  spiritual 
life  in  the  renewed  soul.  We  learn  from  the  preface  that  it  is  the 
labour  of  an  earnest  Christian  minister,  laid  temporarily  aside  through 
affliction;  and  it  bears  intrinsic  evidence  that  the  furnace,  like  that 
into  which  the  Hebrew  captives  were  cast,  has  brought  the  writer 
into  closer  communion  with  Gk)d.  We  like  much  the  subdued  ear- 
nestness, sobriety,  simplicity,  and  yet  genuine  elevation  of  spirit,  with 
which  the  subject  is  handled.  It  is  not  simply  an  exposition,  far  less 
a  speculation,  but  rather  the  spiritual  history  of  the  renewed  soul,  as 
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depicted  in  the  Bible,  and  realised  by  thoee  who  have  come  within 
the  radiance  of  the  tlux>De  of  grace.  The  nature  of  the  treatise  will 
be  beet  aeen  by  its  leading  topics,  viz^ — Sanctification — its  Meaning 
—Characteristics — ^Essential  Progress — how  Evinced — ^how  Attained 
— ^Exemplified  in  the  Apostle  Paul — the  Oreat  Motive  to  Sanctification 
—connection  between  Sanctification  and  Holiness — ^necessary  to  pre- 
vent Declension — Holiness  here — connection  with  Glory  hereafter — 
HdLinees  the  great  necessity  of  the  Church. 

We  are  not  able  to  pronounce  so  favourably  regarding  the  state  of 
doctrine  throug^ut  the  churches  as  our  author  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate— ^neither  to  rejoice  in  that  peace,  irrespective  of  purity,  which  he 
takes  as  a  token  for  good.  We  believe  that  every  error  in  doctrine  re- 
tards the  sanctification  of  the  soul  and  injures  the  Church ;  while  the 
entire  absence  of  controversy  with  existing  error  is  a  symbol  of  spiritual 
desth  rather  than  life.  The  sanctification,  however,  for  which  our 
author  pleads  is  that  for  which  our  Redeemer  prayed — '^  Sanctify  them 
through  thy  truth ;  thy  word  is  truth."  The  ''  great  necessitv  of  the 
Church"  is  such  a  sanctification,  'Hhrough  the  truth,"  as  will  bring 
her  scattered  sections  to  a  profession  of  the  truth.  Being  brought 
near,  and  made  to  walk  with  Ood  in  the  truth,  they  will  he  brought 
together  in  the  light  of  the  word  of  truth,  and  in  the  bonds  of  intelli- 
gent, consistent,  ardent  affection. 

By  all  seeking  a  closer  walk  with  Qod,  this  little  work  will  be 
highly  prized,  and  found  a  meet  companion  for  the  closet  To  be 
read  wiUi  profit,  its  perusal  must  be  accompanied  by  the  sincere  desire 
to  attain  that  ''  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord," 
and  that  communion  with  Christ,  which  is  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 


BibUeod  Natural  Science ;  betng  an  Explanation  of  aU  Befirences  in  Scripture 
to  Geology f  Botany^  Zoology^  and  Physical  Geography.  Illostrated  bj  Maps 
and  iiDmeroaB  Woodcats.  By  the  Rev.  John  Dods,  F.B.S.E.  William  M'Ken- 
B6,  London,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh. 

The  second  part  of  this  valuable  work  is  now  before  us.  Its  interest 
greatly  deepens  as  it  progresses,  and  satisfactory  proof  is  furnished  of 
the  eminent  qualifications  which  Mr  Duns  possesses  for  the  execution 
of  the  important  task  which  he  has  undertaken.  It  is  cause  of  thank- 
fulness that  one  has  been  raised  up  who  is  able,  in  such  a  calm  and 
masterly  way,  to  meet  and  set  aside  the  extravagant  theories  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  which  men  of  high  scien- 
tific acquirements  have  been  rashly  propounding,  and  advocating  with 
so  much  zeal,  and  which  so  many  theologians  have  been  ready  pusil- 
lanimously  to  adopt;  while  they  were  hsuled  by  the  semi-infidel  press 
as  calculated  to  detract  firom  the  authority  of  the  inspired  volume. 
In  a  single  passage  from  Hugh  Miller's  own  pen  in  "  The  Testimony 
of  the  Bocks,"  referred  to  some  time  ago  in  our  pages,  Mr  Duns  finds 
what  "is  fiatal  to  his  theory" — ^his  notable  age  theory,— for  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  that  elaborate  work  was  written.  The  passage 
referred  to  is  that  in  which  Mr  Miller  gives  a  description  of  the  luxu- 
riant vegetable  productions  of  the  Carboniferous  era,  and  shows  that 
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they  were  ntterly  incapable  of  sostaining  animal  life.  This  being 
admitted,  it  is  impossible  that  this  could  be  ^^the  grass,  the  herb 
yielding  seed,  and  the  frait  tree  yielding  firoit,*'  declared  in  the  in- 
spired record  to  be  created  on  the  third  day. 

By  an  appeal  to  numerons  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  word 
'*  beginning''  is  used  in  the  sense  of  being  a  part  of  what  it  is  said 
to  be  the  beginning — such  as,  "  In  the  beginnings  of  your  months  ye 
shall  blow  with  your  trumpets"  (Numbers,  x.  10),— our  author  shows 
that  the  first  verse  of  Oenesis  ought  to  be  understood  as  referring  to 
the  beginning  of  the  great  works  of  God,  which  He  is  said  to  have 
done  in  the  six  days  of  creation,  in  preparing  the  earth  as  an  abode 
for  man,  an  interpretation  which  we  supported  in  1850.*  Our 
author  holds  that  no  explanation  of  the  account  of  creation  in  Genesis 
can  be  satisfiactory  that  does  not  harmonise  with  the  reference  to  it 
by  the  same  inspired  writer  in  Exodus  xx.  This  explanation  of  the 
state  in  which  the  earth  is  said  to  have  been  "without  form  and 
void,"  and  "  of  the  darkness  which  brooded  over  the  fSace  of  the 
deep,"  is  the  most  satisfactory  that  we  have  seen,  as  well  as  his  ex- 
position of  the  work  of  the  fourth  day.  Mr  Duns'  view  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  record  in  Genesis,  and  the  part  which  Moses  acted  in  the 
matter,  is  concisely  given  in  the  following  passage  (p.  84) : — 

"  ThroDghont  the  foregoing  exposition  and  discussions  I  have  regarded  the  first 
chapter  of  Oenesis  as  a  plain  bat  divinely  inspired  historical  narrative.  Dealing  as 
it  does  with  matters  which  conld  never  come  under  the  notice  of  its  writer,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  told  it  by  the  Creator  himself.  Bnt  this  has  no  bearing 
one  way  or  another  on  its  character  as  a  true  history.  Accept  the  Creator  as  the 
witness  to  His  own  works,  and  yon  may  apply  all  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
historical  criticism  to  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Our  Lord  and  His  apostles  looked  on 
this  chapter  from  this  point  of  view,  and  referred  to  its  utterances  as  plain  historical 
statements." 

He  then  adduces  instances  of  this,  such  as  (Matth.  xix.  4),  "  Have 
ye  not  read  that  He  which  made  them  at  the  beginning  niade  them 
male  and  female."  Indeed  one  of  the  charms  of  this  work  is  the 
degree  in  which  Mr  Duns  makes  the  Bible  its  own  interpreter. 

This  Part  contains  also  a  very  interesting  statement  regarding  the 
locality  of  Eden.  Our  author,  without  dogmatising,  gives  a  very  full 
account  of  the  various  theories  as  to  this  question  which  have  been 
advocated,  and  then  tells  us  to  which  of  these  he  gives  the  preference, 
and  of  this  a  very  full  account  is  fiimished. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  work  is  a  commercial  success,  as  we 
think  it  should.  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions 
to  our  Biblical  literature  which  has  issued  from  the  press  for  a  long 
period.  

TU  Distinctive  Principles  of  the  JReformed  Presbyterian  Ckurck.    Paisley :  A. 
Oardner.     1862. 

This  is  an  able  and  well-reasoned  tractate.     It  will  be  acceptable  to 

the  genuine  friends  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation.     It  shows  very 
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dottly  the  extent  to  which  enlightened  and  well-instrocted  Befonned 
Preshyterians — of  whom  the  autiior  is  undoubtedly  one — are  united  in 
aentiment  with  Original  Seceders.  There  is  scarcely  a  statement  made 
by  the  writer,  in  regard  to  fieiith  or  practice,  in  which  we  do  not  cordially 
•oquiesce.  The  first  Seceders,  in  their  Judicial  Testimony,  and  Ori- 
ginal Seceders  still,  protest  against,  and,  if  trae  to  their  long-maintained 
profession,  ^'  avoid  doing  anything  which,  by  fair  implication,  might  be 
oonsidered  as  involving  an  approbation  of  what  is  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  word  in  the  constitution  of  the  nation."  This  has  not  only  been 
affinned,  but  it  has  entered  largely  into  the  contendings  of  the  Seces- 
■ioD,  and  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  order  to  the  fiboal  formation  of 
otir  present  Testimony,  which  contains  the  following,  among  other 
statements,  in  relation  to  this  subject: — 

"  Tbat  no  ChristiaD,  without  committing  do,  can  on  any  eomidenUiaH  swear 
to  maintain  any  known  or  acknowledged  corraption  or  drfect  in  the  profession  or 
establishment  of  reb'gion"  (pp.  67,  68). 

It  is  our  decided  conviction  also,  along  with  the  writer  of  this  paper, 
that  the  principles  which  he  so  clearly  states,  and  which  have  been 
contended  for  so  long,  **  are  of  such  importance  as  to  demand  special 
recognition  by  the  Church ; "  and  we  hope  that  he  and  many  other 
Befonned  Presbyterians  will  continue  to  be  of  the  same  mind.  In  our 
judgment,  the  *'  test"  of  a  standing  or  falling  church  is  her  continuing 
to  witness  for  every  part  of  revealed  truth  and  duty,  more  esjiecially 
if^  by  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  her,  that  has  come  to  be  embodied 
in  her  public  profession.  This  is  surely  implied  in  the  Saviour's 
words — *^  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in 
much;  and  he  that  is  uojust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much" 
(Luke,  xvL  10).  When  a  church,  from  considerations  of  expediency, 
agrees  to  compromise  any  part  of  such  truths,  she  enters  on  a  down- 
ward course;  nor  is  it  possible  to  say  how  far  she  will  proceed  without 
adopting  any  new  principle  of  action.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
elastic  principle,  by  which  the  entrance  on  such  a  course  is  made,  the 
native  tendency  is  progression,  with  acx^elerated  speed,  down  the  in- 
clined plane,  till  the  gulf  of  total  indifference  as  to  truth  and  purity  is 
reached.  This  is  moiu-nfiilly  illustrated  in  the  past  history  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  world.  The  passage  quoted  by  our  author  (Is.  Ix. 
12)  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  Bible,  in  which  the  duty  of  nations 
in  regard  to  religion  and  to  the  Church  is  imperatively  inculcated; 
but  he  will  see  l£at  it  is  the  Church  that  is  immediately  addressed  in 
it,  and  that,  whilst  it  contains  a  very  solemn  warning  to  nations,  it  is 
fiill  of  encouragement  to  the  Church. 

Whatever  the  past  contendings  of  Scotch  Reformed  Presbyterians 
have  been,  there  is  one  battle-field  for  truth  on  which  thei/  have  yet 
to  enter,  in  which  Original  Seceders  have  had  some  experience — that 
of  continuing  to  hold  fast  their  profession,  when  deserted  by  the  ma- 
jority of  their  own  brethren,  with  whom  they  had  been  closely  asso- 
ciated by  endearing  ties.  We  would  pray  that  many  of  them  may 
have  strength  to  meet  this  hard  battle  when  the  crisis,  which  seems 
at  no  great  distance,  arrives. 
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The  statement  of  principles  before  us  gives  good  cause  to  hope  that 
a  number  of  Reformed  Presbyterians  wiU.  pass  through  the  ordeal 
before  them  unscathed;  and  also,  that  a  union  between  such  as  do  so 
and  Original  Seceders  might  be  effected  without  any  compromise. 
But  the  merest  glance  at  the  experience  of  the  witnesses  for  such 
principles,  as  our  author  exhibits,  in  the  Secession  in  former  and  in 
present  times,  may  convince  Reformed  Presbyterians  how  utterly  vain 
it  is  to  expect  that  the  parties  to  the  union  which  has  been  prc^xned 
in  Paisley  between  the  Free,  United  Presbyterian,  and  Reformed 
Presbyterian  churches,  will  embody  the  principles,  which  this  writer 
deems  of  so  great  importance,  in  their  terms  of  fellowship,  either 
Christian  or  ministerial.  And  no  truth  is  "  recognised  by  a  church," 
as  such,  which  is  not  embraced  in  her  terms  of  communion. 
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ADOPTED  BY  THE  GLASGOW  PRESBYTERY  OF  UNITED  ORIGINAL  SECEDERS. 

At  Olasgow,  22d  January,  1863. 
Which  day  and  place  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  of  United  Original 
Seceders  being  met,  and  having  taken  into  their  serious  consi- 
deration the  present  aspects  of  Divine  Providence,  the  state  of 
society,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  at  home  and  abroad,  together 
with  our  own  condition  as  a  witnessing  remnant,  agreed  that,  for 
the  following,  among  other  reasons,  ti^ere  is  speciid  call  for  fast- 
ing and  humiliation  before  the  Lord  our  God, — ^wherefore  the 
Presbytery  did,  and  hereby  do,  appoint  Thursday,  the  12th  of 
February,  or  such  other  day  as  the  respective  Sessions  may  deem 
most  suitable  for  these  exercises. 

To  all  who  believe  in  the  moral  government  of  Grod,  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  gloomy  in  the  present  aspects  of  Providence.  There 
is  on  every  hand  convincing  evidence  ^at  God  has  a  controversy 
with  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  peace  of  former  times  has  been 
succeeded  by  symptoms  of  revolution  and  war.  Insecurity  and  com- 
motion are  the  political  aspects  of  modem  times.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
protracted  struggle  in  China,  the  revolution  in  Japan,  and  the  transi- 
tion state  of  our  great  Indian  Empire,  there  is  much  to  cause  alarm 
in  the  political  aspects  of  Europe,  while  the  vast  continent  of  America 
is  being  drenched  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants.  Never,  in  modem 
times,  has  there  been  such  a  waste  of  human  life — never  clearer  mani- 
festations of  divine  judgment.  And  yet  the  desolating  war  of  America 
seems  but  an  instalment  of  the  judgments  in  store  for  the  European  * 
nations.  On  the  American  continent  there  was  no  previous  prepara- 
tion for  general  warfare,  and  yet  the  battles  iJready  fought  have  been 
peculiarly  destructive;  while  in  Europe  the  national  rivalry  has  long 
been  in  foiging  the  implements  of  death  and  destruction.  Come  when 
it  may,  there  is  ground,  both  from  Scripture  and  analogy,  to  believe 
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that  the  approaching  conflict  will  be  snch  as  tbe  world  has  never  yet 
witnessed. 

To  the  material  preparation  for  war  there  may  be  added  political 
elements  of  the  most  irresistible  energy.  Spiritual  and  social  despot^ 
ism  IS  preparing  for  its  last  decisive  straggle.  Civil  and  religions 
liberty  are  striving  for  the  masteTy.  Popery  and  infidelity  are  £*aw- 
fng  ont  their  last  resonrces.  Jesuits  ana  Rationalists  are  compassing 
sea  and  land  for  the  subversion  of  truth  and  freedom,  and  preparing 
political  agents  for  the  coming  conflict  The  signs  of  the  times  seem  to 
indicate  the  approaching  "distress  of  nations''  hitherto  unprecedented, 
while  the  extension  of  political  and  commercial  relations  is  but  open- 
ing the  channels  Ihrou^  which  the  judgments  of  Qod  may  be  inflicted. 

This  is  specially  felt  in  connection  with  the  American  conflict.  The 
war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  has  paralysed  the 
commerce,  and  broken  up  the  channels  of  sustenance  in  many  depart- 
ments of  European  society,  so  that,  in  the  midst  of  wealth  and  abund- 
ance, there  is  extensive  destitution,  approaching  to  actual  feonine,  and 
one  portion  of  the  community,  formerly  independent,  left  to  depend 
npon  the  benevolence  of  another. 

To  the  horrors  of  war,  and  social  calamities  resulting  from  war,  may 
be  added  the  appalling  destruction  of  human  life  by  sudden  and  un- 
foreseen accidents.  Upon  sea,  upon  railways,  in  coal  mines,  in  public 
works,  and  in  private  dwellingR,  tbe  modem  loss  of  life  has  been  un- 
precedented and  appalling.  Murders  and  acts  of  violence  have  of  late 
been  greatly  increased,  while  sudden  deaths,  in  every  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, are  far  above  all  former  proportions.  Neither  are  the 
seasons  such  as  we  were  wont  to  enjoy.  Our  cold,  cloudy  summers, 
deeply  affecting  the  productions  of  the  soil,  are  but  a  type  of  the  gloomy 
clouds  of  judgment  suspended  over,  and  ready  to  burst  upon,  our  guilty 
world. 

At  such  a  time,  when  the  judgments  of  God  are  abroad  in  the  earth, 
it  becomes  both  nations  and  churches,  as  well  as  families  and  indivi- 
duals, to  humble  themselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  Gk)d,  and  to 
cry  for  mercy  and  deliverance.  But  the  first  step  towards  this  is  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  divine  wrath,  and  a  return  to  God  in  the 
way  of  His  appointed  ordinances.  Among  the  many  personal  and 
social  sins  which  have  provoked  divine  judgments,  and  which  call  for 
fasting  and  humiliation,  the  following  merit  specid  notice: — 

1.  Infidelity^  both  theoretical  and  practical. — This  is  manifest  in  the 
general  disregard  of  divine  authority— destitution  of  conscience  in  the 
profession  and  practice  of  religion — the  recent  attacks  upon  the  Bible, 
m  the  shape  of  rationalistic  criticism — in  the  difiusion  of  speculative 
literature — in  the  adoption  of  principles  of  expediency  as  the  guiding 
principles  of  both  Church  and  State — ^in  the  continued  course  of  cove- 
nant violation,  and  general  insensibility  to  the  claims  of  the  Moral 
Governor,  notwithstanding  the  visible  infliction  of  His  judgments  npon 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

2.  The  national  countenance  given  to  Popery,  and  the  general  apathy 
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of  the  Protestant  churches^  notwithstanding  its  recent  agaressions.'^ 
By  an  infatuated  policy,  Great  Britain  has  been,  and  still  is,  giving 
active  support  and  countenance  to  the  "  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  By 
emancipation — by  the  Maynooth  endowment — by  the  Irish  nationid 
education  system — by  the  Council  grants — by  the  introduction  rf 
priests  to  tiie  Army,  Navy,  jails,  &c. — ^the  national  conscience  is 
blunted,  and  the  nation  itself  found  in  league  with  the  Man  of  Sin, 
even  while  the  clouds  of  divine  judgment  are  suspended  over  all  those 
nations  which  have  given  their  power  to  antichrist  In  vain  is  the 
warning  of  mercy  addressed  to  Bntish  statesmen,  *'  Come  out  of  her, 
my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  tiiat  ye  receive 
not  of  her  plagues." 

In  the  prelatical  establishment,  set  up  in  violation  of  the  Solemn 
League,  Popery  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  fi)6tered ;  while  apathy,  in 
regud  to  the  aggressions  of  antichrist,  characterises  both  evangelical 
Protestants  and  Dissenters.  Our  national  sin  is  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that,  while  even  Popish  nations  are  rising  up  against  the 
temporal  power  and  tyranny  of  the  Papacy,  our  statesmen  are  con- 
niving at  the  restoration  of  its  power,  and  permitting  the  assumption 
of  Popish  titles,  and  the  setting  up  of  illegal  institutions  within  the 
British  territory.  Next  to  the  sin  of  utter  atheism,  which  abjures  the 
being  of  Ood,  is  that  striking  of  hands  with  His  enemies,  doomed  to 
destruction. 

3.  Abounding  iniquity^  aggravated  hy  the  enjoyment  of  special  prim- 
leges. — Among  the  current  sins  of  the  land,  intemperance  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place,  in  consequence  of  its  extent — its  destructive  effects 
upon  individuals,  families,  churches,  and  society  at  large — in  its  being 
the  fruitful  source  and  proximate  cause  of  so  many  of  the  murders, 
adulteries,  fornications,  tnefts,  blasphemies,  and  Sabbath  profanation, 
by  which  the  land  is  defiled,  and  blood  toucheth  blood.  Next  to 
intemperance,  covetousness  may  be  justly  esteemed  .the  vice  of  the 
age.  It  appears  in  every  form,  and  wa&s  secure  among  all  ranks 
and  classes.  By  the  earnest  pursuit  of  pleasure,  as  though  it  were  the 
business  of  life,  accompanied  by  the  pressure  of  efforts  through  which 
it  may  be  sustained,  vital  piety  is  crushed;  while  there  are  other 
pleasures  common  to  our  age,  by  which  sacred  things  are  profaned  for 
mere  amusement,  and  the  name  of  God  taken  in  vain  by  public  singers 
and  actors,  in  order  to  amuse  a  so-termed  Christian  audience.  To 
this  may  be  traced  another  large  proportion  of  the  crimes  against  life 
aud  property.  Robbery  and  munier  are  assuming  vast  dimensions. 
Forgeries,  frauds,  and  wilful  impositions,  are  shaking  public  confidence 
in  the  commercial  circles,  whUe  their  effects  are  most  disastrous  to 
the  honest  trader.  Nor  is  the  spirit  of  covetousness  less  injurious  to 
the  Church,  which,  through  its  influence,  is  deprived  of  the  sustenance 
claimed  for  her  by  her  exalted  Head. 

To  these  may  be  added  that  licentiousness  which  disregards  at  once 
the  law  of  chastity  and  the  ordinance  of  marriage,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  public  records  of  illegitimacy,  and  the  facts  brought 
out  in  connection  with  efforts  to  reclaim  the  profligate,  shows  a  state 
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of  immorality  alike  appalling  to  the  Church  and  the  Christian  com- 
iBimity* 

To  all  these  may  be  added  the  neglect  of  personal,  family,  and 
social  religion.  The  want  of  religious  training  among  the  young — ig* 
norance  in  regard  to  parental  duty,  and  disre^ird  of  parental  autiiority 
-— 4he  einful  waste  of  (Jod's  bounty,  and  perversion  of  the  means 
which  He  bestows, — are  bearing  their  banefid  fruits,  in  the  profanation 
iff  the  Sabbath,  the  neglect  of  divine  ordinances,  the  production  of 
social  misery,  and  the  disorganisation  of  society,  which  is  at  once  the 
chasdsement  of  guilt  aud  the  harbinger  of  judgment 

4.  The  past  defections  and  present  backsliding  course  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies. — ^Viewed  in  reference  to  Scotland,  the  defections  of  the  past 
are  very  marked  and  aggravated.  Among  these  covenant  violation 
18  conspicuous.  The  violation  of  the  oath  of  Ood  has  been  succeeded 
by  erastaan  despotism,  heresies,  neglect  of  discipline,  and  corruption  of 
worship  in  the  Established  Church,  and  by  the  spread  of  Anninian, 
Pelagian,  Morisonian,  and  other  false  doctrines  in  various  denomina- 
tions. Nor  is  the  present  course  calculated  to  arrest,  but  rather  to 
add  momentum  to  the  former  defections.  Under  the  guise  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  and  through  the  advocacy  of  union,  irrespective  of  scrip- 
tanJ  principles,  the  full  effects  of  former  minor  defections  are  becoming 
more  apparent.  There  are  as  yet  no  signs  of  repentance — no  inquiry 
after  "  the  old  paths,"  but  merely  a  cry  for  union,  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  eternal  distinction  between  truth  and  error,  and  between  the 
purity  of  divinely  appointed  ordinances  and  the  ritualistic  service  of 
the  will- worshipper.  Union,  to  be  either  safe  or  glorifying  to  God, 
must  be  upon  the  basis  of  His  truth,  and  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  love. 
Seldom  has  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle  been  more  needed  or  less 
regarded :  "  It  is  needfiil  for  me  to  write  unto  you,  and  exhort  you 
that  ye  ci»ntend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints." 
But,  besides  the  rage  for  union,  without  regard  for  uniformity,  in  some 
quarters,  there  is  evidently  a  desire  in  others  to  get  rid  of  all  creeds 
and  confessions.  While  in  England  professed  gospel  ministers  are 
labouring  to  get  rid  of  the  recognition  of  the  Bible,  there  are  in  Scotland 
those,  even  among  Presbyterians,  who  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  all  other  tests  of  orthodoxy.  In  such  a  course  of  back- 
sliding, the  sin  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  the  testimony 
for  truth  was  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs ;  and  that  testimony 
is  none  other  than  the  truths  and  principles  contained  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  the  other  standards  of  covenanted  uniformity 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

5-  Our  own  sins  and  shortcomings  as  a  covenanted  witnessing  rem- 
nanL — ^Among  these  may  be  specially  mentioned,  our  general  apathy 
in  regard  to  the  Lord's  cause — our  want  of  zeal  and  liberality  in  main- 
taining and  diffusing  the  testimony  for  truth — our  want  of  vital  god- 
liness in  the  family,  in  congregations,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord — 
our  worldly  conformity — lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenanted 
Befbrmation,  and  want  of  missionary  spirit — the  neglect  of  ordinances 
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bj  many  among  us,  and  the  illiberallty  of  not  a  few — the  want  of 
Christian  charity  among  brethren,  and  heartless  profession  of  the  tmth 
— the  neglect  of  (Jod's  word  and  ordinances — remissness  in  secret, 
domestic,  and  social  prayer— coldness,  restraint,  and  formality  in  the 
service  of  God — ^immoderate  love  of  the  world,  and  conformi^  to  its 
maxims  and  practices — ^want  of  fidelity  in  bearing  testimony  for  truth, 
and  practically  opposing  existing  errors  and  evils — the  countenance 
given  to  corrupt  and  backsliding  churches,  irrespective  of  their  cove- 
nant violation,  and  contempt  of  the  oath  of  God — ^the  support  given  to 
legislators,  notwithstanding  their  connivance  with  Popery,  and  a  course 
of  political  expediency,  by  which  the  King  of  kings  is  dishonoured,  and 
the  first  principles  of  Protestantism  subverted.  By  these  personal  and 
social  sins,  our  position,  as  witnesses  for  the  Covenanted  Reformation, 
is  weakened,  and  the  God  of  that  cause  provoked  and  dishonoured. 

To  all  these  sins  may  be  added  general  insensibility  under  divine 
judgments.  This  is  manifested  in  our  current  conceptions  of  the  pre- 
sent aspects  of  divine  providence.  There  appears  no  longer  any  idea 
of  a  connection  between  social  guilt  and  national  calamities;  while 
local  distress  is  traced  to  political  rather  than  moral  causes.  By  the 
nation  the  idea  of  fasting  and  humiliation  seems  abandoned;  while 
the  churches  appear  utterly  insensible  to  this  permanent  claim  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  Moral  Governor.  By  multitudes  within  the  pale  of 
the  Church  fast-days  are  utterly  disregarded;  while  not  a  few  employ 
the  time  appointed  for  this  service  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Though 
the  hand  of  God  is  inflicting  appalling  judgments  upon  the  American 
States,  and  is  lifted  up  in  judgment  over  the  nations  of  Eurqpe,  there 
are  no  signs  of  repentence,  of  humility,  or  of  reformation.  Insensi- 
bility in  regard  to  social  guilt  appears  on  every  hand,  and  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  ominous  token  of  coming  wrath.  How  few  are  wait- 
ing for  God  in  the  way  of  His  judgments?  How  few  are  fasUng 
and  humbling  themselves,  like  the  Nine^^tes,  so  that  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  may  be  turned  away  ?  Once  more  the  voice  of  God,  in  His  pro- 
vidence, is  re-echoing  the  injunction  of  His  word — "  Therefore  now 
saith  the  Lord,  Turn  ye  even  to  me  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  fast- 
ing, and  with  weeping,  and  with  mourning :  and  rend  your  heart,  and 
not  your  garments,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord  your  God:  for  He  is 
gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and  re- 
penteth  Him  of  the  evil."  But  there  is  also  heard  the  dread  announce- 
ment— **  But  if  yt  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  he  devoured  with  the 
sword:  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.'* 

For  the  above,  and  innumerable  other  evils  set  forth  in  the  judicial 
acknowledgment  of  sins  apj>ended  to  the  Bond  for  renewing  of  our 
Covenants,  it  becomes  us  to  humble  ourselves  before  God ;  and,  in 
order  that  the  minds  of  all  within  our  bounds  may  be  duly  directed  to 
tlie  matters  of  confession  already  specified,  the  Presbytery  enjoins  that 
this  Act  be  read  at  one  of  the  diets  of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath 
previous  to  the  day  appointed  for  fasting  and  humiliation,  and  that, 
with  the  concurrence  of  tlie  Editors,  it  shall  be  also  printed  in  the 
Original  Secession  Magazine, 
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In  accordance  with  the  judgments  specified,  and  the  present  aspects 
of  the  Church,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth,  it  hecomes  us,  on  such  an 
occasion,  to  plead  for — 

Tho  speedy  overthrow  of  Popery  and  Prelacy,  wherever  existing, 
and  the  downfall  of  heathen  idolatry  and  will- worship  throughout  the 
world. 

For  the  overthrow  of  civil  and  religious  despotism — the  extinction 
of  slavery  and  oppression — the  evangelisation  and  spiritual  liberty  of 
those  long  down-trodden. 

For  the  destruction  of  the  Mahometan  delusion,  and  the  evangeli- 
aation  of  its  votaries. 

For  the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  world,  more  especially 
in  America,  where  the  crime  is  aggravated  by  the  surrounding  light 
of  the  gospel,  and  where  many  of  the  churches  have  been  stained  by 
connivance  at,  or  advocacy  of  slavery,  as  a  lawful  institution. 

For  the  restoration  of  peace  in  America,  upon  the  basis  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  and  the  preservation  of  our  own  country  from  the 
sword  of  judgment,  of  which  there  is  danger,  through  political  intrigue, 
and  alliances  with  the  abettors  of  civil  and  religious  despotism. 

For  the  revival  of  our  trade  and  commerce,  the  return  of  genial 
seasons,  and  the  removal  of  those  judgments,  whether  agricultural  or 
commercial,  by  which  social  privation  and  destitution  are  being  widely 
extended. 

For  the  revival  and  extension  of  the  covenanted  work  of  reformation, 
and  the  return  of  backsliding  churches  to  that  unity  and  uniformity 
which  formerly  characterised  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

For  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  courts  of  the  Church,  the  missionaries 
and  students,  so  that  our  congregations  may  be  edified  and  comforted, 
the  home  heathen  gathered  in,  and  the  testimony  for  a  covenanted 
cause  revived  and  extended. 

For  the  revival  of  personal,  domestic,  and  social  religion,  so  that 
we  may  forsake,  and  stand  aloof  from,  those  sins  by  which  the  Moral 
Governor  has  been  provoked  to  pour  out  national  judgments. 

Finally.  For  a  deeper  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  in  the 
matters  of  social  guilt — ^greater  spirituality  and  ardour  in  the  service 
of  Grod — ^greater  liberality  and  zeal  in  order  to  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ — ^greater  separation  from  evil  courses  and  sys- 
tems— and  special  grace  for  the  right  observance  of  a  day  of  fasting 
and  humiliation. 


MISSIONARY  MEETING  AT  EDINBURGH. 

The  aecond  Annual  Missionary  Meeting  of  the  Original  Secession  congregation, 
Edinbargb,  was  held  in  their  place  of  worship,  52,  Nicholson  Street,  on  the  even- 
ing of  Thursday,  lltli  December  last, — the  Rov.  Thomas  Hobart,  Carluke,  in  the 
chair.  Afier  engaging  in  praise  and  prayer,  the  Chairman  delivered  a  very  earnest 
and  appropriate  address  bearing  on  the  object  of  the  meeting.  In  referring  to  tho 
work  of  Sabbath-school  instruction,  he  said  the  teacher's  great  object,  like  that 
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of  the  pareDt,  ought  to  be  the  glory  of  God.  This  end  both  professedly  seek. 
The  teacher  desires  the  present  welfare  and  eTerlasting  happiness  of  the  scholar* 
Heaven  and  true  happiness  are  so  associated  together,  that  if  we  have  the  one,  we 
shall  also  inherit  the  other.  Into  heaven  the  depraved  natore  cannot  enter,  nor 
even,  though  it  could,  would  happiness  be  the  result  After  illustrating  this  remark 
by  a  series  of  observations,  he  said,  in  Sabbath-school  work  teachers  should  seek 
to  promote  holiness  in  themselves  and  in  their  scholars.  Mr  Hobart  then  directed 
attention  to  the  following  three  points :— 1st,  What  Qod  has  joined  together,  let  not 
man  put  asunder.  God  has  joined  together  in  His  word  the  duty  of  holding  fast 
and  of  holding  forth  the  truth ;  and  those  who  separate  them,  whether  churches  or 
individuals,  act  an  unfaithful  part.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  hold  forth  to 
others  what  he  does  not  hold  fast ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  is  sinful,  when  holding 
fast  the  truth,  not  to  hold  it  forth.  Wherever  true  grace  is,  these  two  parts  of 
duty  will  in  some  degree  be  united.  2d,  There  are  many  difficulties  to  encounter  in 
holding  forth  the  truth.  But,  however  numerous  be  the  trials,  we  are  exhorted  not 
to  weary  in  well-doing.  A  person  seldom  wearies  in  doing  that  in  which  he  loves  to 
be  engaged.  Present  strength  is  promised  for  the  performance  of  doty.  Sd,  We 
shall  not  labour  in  vain :  ''  Ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  faint  not"  We  cannot  ask  bless> 
logs  aright  for  others  which  we  have  not  sought  for  ourselves,  and  according  to  our 
own  growth  in  grace  will  our  desires  be  on  behalf  of  others. 

Mr  Gardiner  then  submitted  a  Report  of  his  missionary  labours  for  the  past  year. 
After  making  alluBiou  to  the  duty  of  the  Churoh  in  reference  to  home  heathenism, 
and  the  necessity  for  putting  forth  persevering  and  prayerful  effort  to  counteract 
and  remove  prevailing  immorality,  he  defined  the  boimdaries  of  the  district  where 
operations  are  now  carried  on,  and  stated  the  amount  of  work  actually  accomplished. 
We  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  Beport  :— 

Household  Yisitatioh. — The  district  contains  about  220  (amities,  comprising 
upwards  of  600  persons,  into  whose  houses  ready  access  was  obtained,  and  many 
hours  profitably  spent  About  30  famiUes  are  Romanists,  and  refuse  admission ; 
bat  some  of  these  have  taken  tracts,  and  one  or  two  permit  their  children  to  attend 
the  school  on  Sabbath  evenings.  Many  of  the  people  never  enter  a  place  of  wor- 
ship.   Numbers  are  very  poor. 

Mextimos. — Two  stated  meetings  are  held  every  week  in  a  commodious  school- 
room. The  Sabbath  evening  one  is  well  attended ;  the  Wednesday  night  attendance 
is  very  fluctuating.  Occasional  meetings  have  been  held  in  private  houses  in  the 
afternoons  with  mothers  and  children,  who  cannot  conveniently  get  out  at  night. 
A  short  religious  service  is  conducted  every  Sabbath,  during  the  interval  of  wor- 
ship, among  the  temporary  inmates  of  the  Night  Asylum. 

Class.— A  class  composed  of  giris,  varying  in  age  from  10  to  15,  is  held  ereiy 
Sabbath  afternoon.  Their  behaviour  is  usually  very  orderly — ^their  tasks  well 
prepared — their  diligence  commendable. 

Tract  Distribution. — Large  numbers  of  tracts  and  religious  periodicals  have 
been  given  to  the  families  and  meeting-attenders.  These  are  returned  aftier  perusal. 
An  efficient  staff  of  distributors  deliver  tracts  once  a  week  at  about  sixty  households. 
Invaluable  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  Mission  by  their  labour  of  love. 

Extra  Efforts. — Frequent  visits  were  made  during  the  year  to  the  Western 
Reformatory,  Male  Lodging-house,  Night  Asylum,  and  Royal  Infirmary.  Two 
meetings  have  been  held  with  the  night  policemen  of  the  city. 

Ladies*  Benevolent  Societt.— This  society  has  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  Mission.  The  charitable  gifts  and  sums  of  money  bestowed  on  the  poor  have 
proved  a  welcome  boon  to  many  a  starving  and  suffering  family. 

Summart.— The  following  figures  show  the  work  done  for  the  quavter  ending 
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vith  October  last:— Hoars  spent,  171;  meetings  held,  57;  aggregate  attendance 
•t  meetings,  2334;  class  taught  9  times,  total  attendance  being  68 ;  Tisiis  paid, 
685 ;  tnots  oircalated,  not  including  those  that  are  uplifted,  1254. 

Mr  fiobert  J.  Wood  moTed  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : — "  That 
this  meeting,  having  heard  the  Mission  Beport  for  the  past  year,  desire  to  express 
gratitude  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  for  the  measure  of  success  accompanying 
the  labonm  of  the  Synod's  agent  in  this  diy,  and  anew  resolves  to  share  in  the  on- 
canying  of  missionary  operations,  by  giving  persona]  aid,  as  opportunity  offers,  con- 
tribatiDg  of  their  substance,  and,  above  all,  by  making  the  Mission  a  special  object 
of  prayer."  He  stated  that,  besides  the  reasons  which  had  been  referred  to  by  the 
Chairman,  why  the  Original  Secession  Church  should  actively  engage  in  mission 
work,  we  are  bound  by  solemn  covenant  engagements  to  use  every  scriptural  effort 
for  q>reading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  Iiord.  Though  unable  at  present  to 
proeecnte  missionary  operations  in  distant  heathen  Unds,  we  are  not  liiut  up  to 
the  alternative  of  aban^ning  the  work  altogether.  There  is  enough  of  heathenism 
aroond  our  sanctuary  doors  calling  for  strenuous  and  united  effort  If  we  take 
Sabbath  observance  as  a  criterion  of  the  state  of  vital  godliness — and  all  must 
admit  that  it  is  a  pretty  good  criterion,— then  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  per- 
sonal or  £unily  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  Edinburgh.  The  principles  of  our  Church 
are  well  fitted,  and  they  are  the  only  principles  that  are  fitted,  for  the  evangelisation 
of  the  world.  He  traced  the  present  degradation  of  the  lapsed  masses  to  the 
Charoh*a  nn&ithfulness — first,  to  her  Divine  Head,  and  second,  to  her  members. 

Mr  Qillies,  elder,  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  urged  upon  the 
meeting  the  duty  of  supporting  and  aiding  the  Mission.  The  command  of  Christ  is 
still  binding,  "  Go  out  quickly  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in 
the  poor,"  yea,  "  Compel  them  to  come  in,  that  My  house  may  be  filled."  The 
meeting  cordially  approved  of  the  resolution. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Cowgato  Port  Mission  School  read  the  teachers* 
Beport  for  the  past  year.  Space  can  only  be  found  for  the  following  brief  sketch : 
— "  The  year  was  begun  with  48  scholars.  The  average  attendance  was  54,  being 
an  increase  of  4  over  the  preceding  year.  The  least  number  present  on  any  evening 
was  23,  and  the  greatest  75.  To  show  the  difference  in  point  of  attendance  during 
the  winter  and  summer  months,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  January  the  average 
nomber  present  was  69,  while  in  August  it  was  only  41.  The  majority  of  the 
scholars  have  been  very  regular  in  their  attendance.  The  children  are  divided  into 
3  male  and  4  female  classes.  Two  of  these  may  be  designated  infant  classes,  and 
are  taught  the  great  truths  of  revelation  in  the  simplest  and  most  elementary 
form.  The  Bible  and  Shorter  Catechism  are  the  text-books  in  all  the  classes.  A 
few  of  the  children  and  their  parents  have  been  occasionally  in  our  place  of  worship. 
To  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading  books  of  a  profitable  kind,  several  volumes  of  interest- 
ing and  instructive  literature  are  lent  out  to  the  scholars.  There  are  seven  teach- 
ers. A  devotional  meeting  is  held  by  them  every  Sabbath,  at  the  dismissal  of  the 
school ;  and  a  business  meeting  is  held  once  a  month,  which  is  attended  by  the 
elders  of  the  congregation,  and  other  friends  interested  in  the  work.  Upwards  of 
40  Bibles  were  sold  during  the  bygone  year  to  the  children,  their  parents,  and 
friends.  About  60  copies  of  the  Ooapel  Trumpet  are  distributed  among  the 
fiunilies  every  month.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  very  interesting  and 
profitable  social  meeting  was  held,  comprising  the  scholars,  their  friends,  and 
members  of  the  congregation.  Addresses  on  various  topics  were  delivered  by  all 
the  male  teachers.  The  financial  affairs  of  the  society  are  in  a  gratifying  condition. 
Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  Bev.  Dr  Blakely,  who  preached  a  discourse  on  a 
Sabbath  evening,  under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  upwards  of  £1  was  obtained,  af^er 
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defraying  all  expenses.  The  teachers,  besides  giving  their  time  and  attention,  sab- 
scribed  £1,  2s.  6d.  at  their  monthly  meetings." 

Mr  William  Anderson  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolation  anent  the 
Sabbath-school  Beport :— "  That  this  meeting,  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
putting  forth  personal  Christian  effort  for  the  instruction  and  reclamation  of  the 
neglected  young,  and  encouraged  by  past  tokens  of  success,  earnestly  recommends 
the  continuation  of  vigorous  operations  in  this  good  work,  and  resolves  to  aid  the 
teachers  as  circumstances  permit"  Mr  Anderson  said  that  all  must  be  pleased 
that  the  teachers  were  in  a  position  to  present  such  a  gratifying  Bepoi-t.  In  alluding 
to  some  of  its  statements,  he  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  duty  of  the  Cburcb  in  re- 
gard  to  the  young,  who  are  found  in  a  degraded  and  spiritually  destitute  condition, 
through  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  their  parents.  Even  though  but  few  should 
be  reccued  from  their  debased  and  sunken  state,  their  influence  might  be  very  great 
and  beneficial  on  those  with  whom  they  come  in  daily  contact.  He  said  that  a 
Christian  community  is  bound,  even  for  self-defence,  to  see  that  proper  religions 
training  is  imparted  to  those  young  persons  who  are  neglected  by  their  natural 
guardians. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr  Bamage  in  a  few  well-selected  remarl^s. 
Ue  encouraged  the  teachers  to  continued  perseverance  in  their  good  work.  The 
resolution  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  meeting. 

Mr  Dudgeon  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting  the  cheering  fietct,  that  a 
society  of  ladies  had  been  organised,  having  for  its  object  the  relief  of  the  deserving 
and  needy  poor  in  the  Mission  district.  The  results  of  their  alms-deeds  were  en- 
couraging, and  their  self-denying  efforts  to  alleviate  misery  were  worthy  of  all 
praise.  He  urged  the  congregation  generally  to  take  an  interest  in  such  a  society, 
and  concluded  by  proposing  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies,  contributors,  and 
managers,  for  their  acts  of  benevolence  during  the  byepast  year.  To  this  the 
meeting  heartily  responded. 

After  a  few  closing  words  from  the  Chairman,  Mr  G^rge  Anderson  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Hobart  for  the  cfiScient  manner  in  which  he  bad  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  chair. 

After  prayer,  the  first  and  second  verses  of  the  4l8t  Psalm  were  sung,  and  the 
meeting  was  dismissed  by  the  Chairman  pronouncing  the  benediction. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  GLASGOW  SABBATH-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Mains'  Street  Original  Secession  Sabbath-School  Associa- 
tion, Glasgow,  with  the  congregation,  was  held  in  the  church,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
3d  February,  at  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock.  If  the  attendance  at  this  meeting  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  interest  felt  by  the  congregation  in  the  Sabbath  evening 
school,  which  is  intended  exclusively  for  the  children  of  parents  who  cannot  or  will 
not  attend  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  education  of  their  own  offspring,  we  reg^t  to 
report  unfavourably,  as  only  a  very  small  number  were  present 

Professor  Murray  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer.  In  a  short 
address,  he  mentioned  the  objections  sometimes  made  against  Sabbath  schools ;  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  one  in  connection  with  the  congregation ;  stated  briefly 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  it ;  and  encouraged  the  teachers  in  the  zealous  prosecu- 
tion of  their  duties. 

Mr  William  Kirkwood  was  then  called  on  to  read  the  Annual  Beport.  From  it 
we  learn  that  the  average  nightly  attendance  of  scholars  for  the  past  year  was  84, 
and  of  teachers  9.     Ootpd  Trumpet$^  to  the  number  of  1660,  had  been  distributed 
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;  the  acholArs,  24  Bibles  sold  at  reduced  rates,  and  84  copies  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  It  was  also  reported  that  a  small  proportion  of  the  scholars  and  their 
parants  had  been  brought  out  to  chorch.  As  indirectly  connected  with  the  Sabbath 
•chool,  honoarable  mention  was  made  of  the  Ladies*  Home  Missionary  and  Chari- 
table Society,  in  connection  with  the  congregation,  and  of  the  Sabbath  morning 
class  of  adalts,  taught  by  Mr  Archibald  Oillies. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Ritchie,  of  Shottsbuni,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report.  After 
ezpreaaiDg  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  being  present  on  this  occasion,  he  adverted  to 
the  various  topics  embraced  in  the  Report ;  pointed  out,  and  heartily  sympathised 
with  the  teachers  on  account  of  the  difficulties  and  discouragemente  with  which 
they  had  to  contend,  in  their  efforts  of  teaching  and  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
wel&re  of  the  neglected  young ;  gave  suitable  and  excellent  advice  to  the  teachers 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  discharging  their  work  and  labour  of  love ;  and  reminded 
them  of  the  many  reasons  for  renewed  diligence  and  zeal,  as  well  as  the  promises 
contained  in  God's  word  to  those  who  sow  in  faith  beside  all  waters  if  they  faint 
not.    The  Report  was  seconded,  and  unanimously  approved. 

Mr  Patrick,  the  Synod  s  missionary  in  Glasgow,  next  addressed  the  meeting, 
urging  the  call  on,  and  the  duty  of,  all  belonging  to  the  congregation  to  take  an 
interest  in,  and  seek,  in  the  way  of  God's  appointment,  to  promote  the  spiritual  aud 
eternal  welfare  of  those  perishing  around  them  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Ladies'  Society,  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Ritchie,  for  his 
kindness  in  being  present,  and  favouring  them  with  an  address,  was  moved,  and 
heartily  responded  to.  A  vote  of  thanks  being  moved  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting 
was  closed  by  the  Professor  pronouncing  the  benediction. 


DUNDEE ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

The  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  in  connection  with  the  Dun- 
dee congregation,  held  its  tenth  Anniversary  Meeting,  in  I^amb's  Tcnipcninco 
Saloon,  Reform  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  16th  December  ]&Ht,  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  William  Robertson,  pabtorof  the  congregation,  nnd, 
as  on  former  occasions,  almost  the  entire  congregation,  old  and  young,  were  present, 
with  a  goodly  number  of  htrangcrs  and  friends.  The  proceedings  were  opened  with 
prayer  and  praipe,  which  were  followed  by  an  address  from  the  Chairman.  The  Se- 
cn-tary  read  a  Report  of  the  business  of  the  Association  for  the  past  year,  from  which 
we  gathered  the  following  particulai-s : — That  during  the  year  the  Association  had 
B:et  thirty-four  times;  that  at  these  meetings  sixteen  original  essays,  on  religious, 
historical,  and  ecclesiastical  subjects,  had  been  read  alternately  with  the  Scriptures 
and  other  books;  that  its  membership  at  present  was  somewhat  decreased,  owing  to 
removals  to  other  places,  but  without  abating  in  the  least  its  activity ;  and  that  its 
weekly  contributions  were  applied  in  increasing  the  congregational  library.  Essays 
were  then  read  by  members  of  the  Association  on  the  following  subjects : — "  Chris- 
tianity a  Scheme  of  Benevolence,"  by  Mr  Lindsay ;  "  The  Importance  of  Missions 
to  the  Heathen  World,"  by  Mr  Richardson;  and  "The  CharactenMtics  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,"  by  Mr  M'Kay,— all  of  which  were  well  received  by  the  meeting, 
as  marking  the  intellectual  progress  aud  usefulness  of  the  Association.  Addresses 
were  afterwards  delivered  by  Mr  John  B.  Scott,  preacher,  on  the  "  Wigtown  Mar- 
tyrs;" by  Mr  Anderson,  delegate  from  the  Edinburgh  Society,  on  "The  Import-mco 
of  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associations;"  and  by  members  of  the  con- 
gregation on  various  topics.  The  meeting  was  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
throughout,  and  all  present  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  evening's  proceed- 
ing*, which  were  concluded  with  devotional  exercises. 
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GLASGOW  HOME  MISSION  SOCIAL  MEETIKG. 
The  third  AnDaal  Social  Meeting  of  thoae  attendiDg  the  meetiDgs  in  connection 
with  the  Synod's  Home  Mission,  Glasgow,  and  their  ftrends,  was  held  in  the  Mis- 
mon  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  31st  December  last  Above  100  sat  down  to  tea, 
provided  by  the  lady  teachers  of  Mains'  Street  Sabbath-School  Association.  Ser- 
vices of  frait  were  also  given  during  the  evening.  The  Bev.  Professor  Morray 
occupied  the  chair,  and,  after  tea,  gave  an  interesting  address,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  propriety  of  such  meetings,  and  showed  the  benefits  which  might  flow 
from  them  when  properly  conducted.  Thereafter  appropriate  and  instructive  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Mr  Gardiner,  missionary,  Edinbuigh ;  Mr  Tuill,  mission- 
ary, Ayr;  and  Messrs  D.  S.  Wardlaw  and  Patrick,  Glasgow.  Messrs  Harris, 
elder,  Munro,  student,  J.  6.  King,  and  M'Lure,  also  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 
After  singing  the  closing  verses  of  the  72d  Psalm,  the  Chairman  brought  this  happy 
meeting  to  a  close  by  pronouncing  the  apostolic  benediction,  and  all  separated  feel- 
ing that  they  had  spent  a  pleasant  and  profitable  evening. 


GLASGOW  SABBATH-SCHOOL  MEETING. 
Tm  first  Annual  Social  Meeting  of  the  children  attending  the  Mains*  Street  Sab- 
bath School,  Glasgow,  was  held  in  the  church  on  New  Year's  Day,  at  12  o'clock. 
Mr  William  Kirkwood,  superintendent  of  the  school,  occupied  the  chair,  and  opened 
the  meeting  with  a  few  appropriate  remarks.  Mr  Gardiner,  missionary,  Eklinburgh, 
addressed  the  children  on  "  Three  Gifts  which  God  has  given  as — viz.,  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Sabbath,  and  the  Saviour;"  Mr  Patrick,  missionary,  Glasgow,  called 
their  attention  to  "  the  importance  of  litUe  things;"  and  Mr  Syme,  a  former  teacher 
in  the  school,  also  addressed  a  few  appropriate  and  telling  remarks  to  the  scholars. 
Buns  and  fruit  were  supplied  at  intervals,  which  seemed  to  be  highly  relished  by 
the  youthful  assembly.  A  competition  also  took  place  for  Bibles,  offered  as  prizes, 
to  those  who  should  excel  in  repeating  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah.  This  formed  one  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  proceedings.  On  leaving,  each  scholar  was  pre- 
sented with  a  little  book  as  a  New  Year's  gift.  This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the 
kind  which  the  Association  has  held,  but,  from  the  interest  manifested  by  all,  we 
trust  it  shall  not  be  the  last. 


AYR   MISSION   SOIREE. 

The  third  Annual  Soiree,  in  connection  with  the  Home  Mission  operations  of  the 
couCTegation  of  Original  Sccoders  here,  was  held  in  their  church,  George  Street, 
WaTlacetown,  on  the  2d  January  last, — Provost  Paterson  prosidine.  The  ma- 
terial comforts  of  the  evening  were  prepared  in  an  admirable  manner  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  congregation,  and  expeditiouRly  distributed  by  the  young  men.  Nearly 
500  were  present,  and  all  gave  evident  token  of  duly  appreciating  both  the  physical 
and  intellectual  enjoyments  provided  for  them.    After  tea,  the  Bev.  John  Bobertson 

fave  the  opening  address,  followed  by  Mr  John  Taylor,  on  the  "  Savings  Bank ; " 
[r  Gardiner,  Ldinburgh,  on  the  "  Drinking  Customs  of  Society ; "  Mr  Andrew 
Hunter,  on  "Christian  Progress;"  Mr  Andrew  M'Cenaghan,  on  "The  Privileges 
and  Advantages  of  being  a  Poor  Man ; "  Mr  Yuill,  missionary,  on  the  "  Old  and  New 
Year ; "  Mr  Patrick,  Glasgow,  on  "  The  Influence  of  Habit."  The  addresses,  which 
were  able,  entertaining,  and  instructive,  were  vigorously  applauded  during  their 
delivery.  After  passing  votes  of  thanks  to  the  speakers,  the  ladies  who  prepared 
the  tea,  and  the  chairman,  the  large  and  much  gratified  assembly  separated  about 
ten  o'clock.— Aynhire  Express. 

Erratum.— In  the  Critical  Notice  of  Time's  Treasure  (p.  91),  the  2d  and  3d 
verses  of  "  The  Thief  on  the  Cross"  have  been  inadvertently  transposed. 


THE 
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SEPARATION  A  SPECIAL  MEANS  OF  PRESERVING 
TRUTH  AND  PURITY. 

This  proposition  admits  of  an  historical  as  well  as  a  doctrinal  demon- 
stration. In  the  discussion  of  it  separation  may  be  contemplated  in 
two  aspects, — separation  by  the  exercise  of  discipline,  and  separation 
by  withdrawment  from  a  comipt  church.  The  ordinance  of  dis- 
cipline is  appointed  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  as  a  standing  law  of  her 
atbninistration,  for  the  special  purpose  of  preserving  truth  and  purity. 
The  advocates  or  propagators  of  error,  and  such  as  are  chargeable 
with  indulging  in  immoral  practices  of  any  kind,  are  not  to  be  tole- 
rated within  her  pale.  This  was  the  law  of  Gk)d's  house  under  the 
Old  Testament  economy,  and  it  is  continued  under  the  present  dis- 
pensation. Those  who  neglected  the  observance  of  any  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  Old  Testament  worship  were  to  be  cut  off  from  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Lord  (Ex.  xii.  19 ;  Num.  xix.  20).  This  law  extended 
even  to  the  neglect  of  ceremonial  rites.  Hence,  also,  the  way  in 
which  it  is  declared,  that  Jeremiah  should  have  the  high  honour  of 
being  as  God's  mouth  to  Israel,  expressed  in  these  words,  "  If  thou 
take  forth  the  precious  from  the  vile,  thou  shalt  be  as  my  mouth :  let 
them  return  unto  thee;  but  return  not  thou  unto  them*'  (Jer.  xv.  19). 
Hence,  too,  the  heavy  charge  which  God  brings  by  the  prophet 
against  the  priests  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel  (chap.  xxii.  26) — "Her 
priests  have  violated  my  law,  and  have  profaned  mine  holy  things.'* 
How  ?  "  They  have  put  no  difference  between  the  holy  and  profane, 
neither  have  they  showed  difference  between  the  unclean  and  the  clean, 
and  have  hid  their  eyes  from  my  sabbaths,  and  I  am  profaned  among 
them."  "They  connived,"  says  Scott,  "at  the  profanation  of  the 
sabbaths,  and  joined  in  it."  Nor  was  this  a  Jewish  i>eculiarity.  On 
the  contrary.  The  duty  and  necessity  of  such  separation  is  still  more 
clearly  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  With  what  earnestness  does  Paul 
expostulate  with  the  Church  at  Corinth,  regarding  the  evil  and  danger 
of  suffering  so  much  as  one  scandalous  person  to  remain  in  her  fellow- 
ship— "  Know  ye  not  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump  ? 
Purge  out,  therefore,  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump"  (1 

NO.  in.,  VOL.  VI.  P  NEW  SERIES. 
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Cor.  V.  6,  7).  Nor  is  such  separation  less  expressly  commanded  for 
the  preservation  of  doctrinal  purity.  Hence  the  injunction — "  A  man 
that  is  an  heretick  after  the  first  and  second  admonition  reject;  know- 
ing that  he  that  is  such  is  suhverted,  and  sinneth,  being  condemned  of 
himself*  (Titus,  iii.  10,  11).  It  is  undeniable  that  this  has  respect  to 
error  in  doctrine.  The  same  truth  is  unequivocally  taught  by  the 
commendations  and  reproofs  addressed  by  the  exalted  Head  and  Law- 
giver to  the  Asiatic  churches.  The  glory  of  God,  and  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  Church,  are  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  this  law  of 
His  house.  It  can  never  become  obsolete,  however  much  it  may  be 
treated  with  contempt  by  Libertines  and  Latitudinarians. 

Whenever  purity  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  communion,  can  no 
longer  be  maintained  in  a  church — when  the  erroneous  and  corrupt 
come  to  be  the  majority,  and  all  means  of  reformation  have  been  tried 
in  vain, — ^then  the  law  of  the  Church  has  been,  and  is,  separation  in 
another  form.  Then  the  true  friends  of  scriptural  purity  are  required 
to  withdraw  from  the  corrupt,  and  maintain  truth  and  purity  in  a 
state  of  separation,  which  could  no  longer  be  preserved  in  the  society 
as  a  whole.  This  is  the  duty  required  of  such,  however  few  they  may 
be.  This  is  expressly  commanded,  and  it  is  amply  illustrated  and  en- 
forced, by  the  way  in  which  God  has  seen  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  high  end  from  age  to  age.  All  are  familiar  with  the  command — 
"  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins, 
and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues"  (Rev.  xviii.  4). 

Farther,  how  matchless  the  argument,  based  on  the  very  nature  of 
things,  in  the  appeal  to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  Christians, 
in  these  words!  "What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteous- 
ness? and  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness?  And  what 
concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial?  or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth 
with  an  infidel  ?  And  what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with 
idols?  for  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God;  as  God  hath  said,  I 
will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them ;  and  I  will  be  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  my  people."  And  how  distinct  the  conclusion, 
"  Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and  I  will  receive  you,  and 
will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters, 
saith  the  Lord  Almighty"  (2  Cor.  vi.  14-18).  Stronger  and  more 
pointed  language,  inculcating  the  duty  of  separation,  in  order  to  escape 
contamination,  and  higher  encouragement  to  its  discharge,  cannot  be 
imagined. 

But,  besides  precept,  divine  argument,  and  the  highest  possible  en- 
couragement, there  are  added  many  striking  examples  of  actual  separa- 
tion under  the  immediate  guidance  of  God  himself,  or  in  connection 
with  His  spe<;ial  countenance.  It  was  by  a  terrible  act  of  separation 
that  God  provided  for  the  preservation  of  truth  and  purity  in  the  earth 
in  the  days  of  Noah,  of  whom  He  testifies,  "  Thee  have  I  seen  right- 
eous before  me  in  this  generation," — when  Noah  and  his  family  only 
were  saved  in  the  ark,  and  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were 
drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  so  that  the  godly  patriarch  and 
his  household  were  no  more  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  their  wicked- 
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ness.  How  strikingly  do  we  again  find  God  adopting  the  same  plan, 
though  in  a  different  fonn,  in  the  separation  of  Ahraham.  When  the 
descendants  of  Noah,  in  all  their  tribes,  had  progressed  in  apostacy,  and, 
m  the  line  of  Shem  himself,  had  become  idolaters,  God,  by  a  special 
dispensation,  separated  Abraham  from  the  growing  mass  of  corruption, 
removed  him  far  from  his  home  and  kindred,  and  kept  him  and  his 
posterity,  in  the  line  of  the  promise,  in  a  state  of  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  He  did  so,  first,  by  calling  them  for  several  generations  to 
live  as  pilgrims  and  sojourners  in  a  land  in  which  they  had  no  fixed  pos- 
sessions, but  were  dwelling  in  tents  among  strangers.  Farther,  after 
they  went  down  to  Egypt,  they  were  first  eifectually  kept  separate 
from  the  Egyptians  by  their  employment  as  shepherds,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  their  customs,  and  afterwards  by  being  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  slaves.  This,  however  evil  and  wicked  on  the  part  of  their 
oppressors,  was  overruled  for  drawing  an  almost  impassable  line  of 
demarcation  between  them  and  their  masters.  For,  bad  as  the  world 
then  was,  the  Egyptians  were  so  far  from  practising  the  abominable 
immoralities  of  American  slaveholders,  that  they  dreaded  the  increase 
of  the  Hebrews.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  they  interfered  with 
the  law  of  marriage.  Again,  after  that  people  were,  by  a  series  of 
stapendous  miracles,  delivered  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  con- 
stituted into  a  nation  as  well  as  a  church,  what  wonderful  pains  did 
the  God  of  Israel  take  that  they  should  not  be  incorporated  with  the 
other  nations,  but  continue  a  distinct  people — a  people  that  should 
"  dwell  alone,  and  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations."  One  design 
of  the  laws  and  ordinances  given  them  at  Sinai,  and  of  the  penalties  by 
which  the  strict  observance  of  these  was  enforced,  was  that  they  might 
be  a  wall  of  separation  between  them  and  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  This  wall  was  such  that  the  Israelite  who  dared  to  pass  it  was 
thereby  cut  off  from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord;  and  that  none  of 
the  surrounding  nations  could  pass  it  without  renouncing  his  heathen- 
ism and  conforming  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Israel.  Hence, 
too,  the  heavy  judgments  with  which  they  were  visited  as  a  people  for 
their  sin  in  mingling  with  the  heathen,  and  the  never-failing  conse- 
quence of  this  in  becoming  contaminated  by  such  intercourse,  and 
learning  of  them  their  way. 

Nor  has  the  Divine  procedure  been  different  under  this  dispensation 
of  grace,  though  there  has  not  been  the  same  miraculous  interposition 
in  accomplishing  this  high  end.  One  means  by  which  truth  and 
purity  were  preserved  in  the  more  primitive  times  among  Christians, 
was  by  the  distinctness  with  which  the  line  of  separation  between  them 
and  their  heathen  neighbours  was  maintained.  Two  things  contri- 
buted for  a  time  to  produce  this — first,  the  odium  in  which  the 
Christian  name  was  held;  and,  secondly,  the  persecutions  by  the  State 
to  which  they  were  soon  subjected.  In  consequence  of  this,  those  who 
made  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  joined  them- 
selves to  the  Church,  had  to  do  so  in  the  way  of  making  great  sacri- 
fices of  worldly  and  relative  comfort,  and  exposing  themselves  to 
hazard  of  [sufferings  of  various  kinds.  For  the  crime  of  becoming 
Christians,  and  thereby,  as  was  alleged,  bringing  dishonour  on  parents 
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and  other  relations,  they  were  disinherited  and  cast  out  as  aliens. 
For  no  other  fault,  at  the  instigation  of  the  heathen  priesthood,  they 
were  also  persecuted  by  the  State,  and,  in  countless  instances,  sub- 
jected to  death  in  the  most  cruel  forms.  While  this  was  the  lot  of 
the  Christians,  there  was  no  temptation  to  make  a  hypocritical  pro- 
fession of  Christianity.  The  sufferings  of  the  Church  were  one  special 
mean  of  preserving  her  scriptural  purity. 

But  when  Christians  came  to  be  so  multiplied  throughout  the  Ro- 
man empire  that  they  were  an  influential  party  in  the  State,  and  filled 
ofiSces  of  distinction  in  the  civil  administration — when,  through  ambi- 
tion and  covetousness,  as  well  as  an  inordinate  desire  of  numbers, 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  began  to  assimilate  Christianity  to  heathenism 
in  manifold  ways, — ^it  was  not  among  the  crowded  assemblies  of  fashion- 
able worshippers  in  the  lofty  cathedral,  presided  over  by  the  mitred 
and  surpliced  bishop,  that  purity  of  doctrine  or  of  worship  was  to  be 
sought.  It  was  rather  to  be  found  in  the  catacombs,  or  among  those 
Christians  who  had  their  locations  in  regions  remote  from  the  influence 
of  Home,  and  who  continued  to  reject  the  claims  of  its  See,  or  to  ho- 
mologate its  varied  conformity  to  Paganism. 

There  is  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  records  of  primitive  times,  to 
which  we  can  only  refer  generally  in  such  a  paper  as  this,  that,  so 
early  as  the  close  of  the  first  century,  during  the  persecutions  of  Nero, 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont  and  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alps  began  to  be 
occupied  as  hiding-places  of  safety  by  Christians  who  fled  to  them 
from  the  ftiry  of  ^e  persecutors.  The  fact  is  also  fully  attested,  that 
in  these  localities  Christianity  was  preserved  in  its  scriptural  purity, 
in  doctrine  and  worship,  discipline  and  government,  from  the  days  of 
the  Aposties  till  the  era  of  the  Reformation.*  It  was  not,  however, 
in  connection  with  the  Papacy,  but  in  a  state  of  separation  frx)m  it,  that 
purity  was  maintained.  So  long  as  the  churches  of  northern  Italy 
disowned  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  refused  to 
homologate  the  varied  forms  of  corruption  which  were  diffused  from 
that  city  as  a  centre,  the  Waldenses  held  fellowship  with  them;  but 
when  they  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  this  inter- 

*  As  to  this  we  may  addace  the  testimony  of  bo  competeDt  a  witness  as  Beza, 
who  had  access  to  the  best  means  of  information.  "  These  are  they  (the  churches) 
who  have  always  preserved  the  true  religion.  .  .  .  The  Waldenses  have  been 
eo  called  because  they  reside  in  the  narrow  passages  of  the  Alps;  and  it  can  be 
asserted  that  these  are  the  remainder  of  the  more  pure  primitive  Christian  Church. 
.  .  .  ^  Thus,  in  spite  of  Satan  and  all  his  efforts,  tney  have  still  at  this  day 
flourishing  churches,  as  well  in  doctrine  as  examples  of  the  most  innocent  life." 

"  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France,  called  the  "Three 
Hammers,*  records  that  *the  Waldenses,  from  time  immemorial,  have  opposed 
themselves  to  the  abuse  of  the  Roman  Church;  and,  in  spite  of  the  rage  of 
the  whole  world,  the  Lord  has  in  such  a  manner  protected  them,  that  they  are 
always  preserved  in  the  valleys  of  FiedmoTiV— Blair's  History  of  the  WaldetueSf 
vol.  i.  pp.  12,  13. 

The  nistonan,  Hennr  Amaud,  aflSrras— "The  Vaudois  are,  in  fiict,  descended 
from  those  refugees  of  Italy  who,  after  Paul  had  there  preached  the  gosjpcl,  aban- 
doned their  beautiful  countiy,  and  fled,  like  the  woman  mentioned  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, to  these  wild  mountains,  where  they  have,  to  this  day,  handed  down  the 
gospel  from  father  to  son  in  the  same  purity  and  simplicity  as  it  was  preached  by 
St  Paul." 
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oonne  was  discontinued*  Nor  were  such  witnesses  confined  to  this 
region.  Bemnants  of  these — *^a  people  scattered  and  peeled'' — ^more 
or  leas  closely  allied  to,  or  sprung  from,  the  Waldenses,  and  all  wit- 
nesses against  Popery,  existed  in  other  countries.  In  France  and  in 
Spain,  in  Qermany  and  in  England,  in  Bohemia  and  Scotland,  and 
some  other  countries,  there  were  bands  of  faithful  followers  of  the 
Lamb,  who  openly  disavowed  subjection  to  the  Pope,  and  denounced 
the  whole  Popish  system,  and,  taking  the  Divine  Oracles  for  their 
guide,  contended  eamestiy,  and  at  every  hazard,  for  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  church.  Nor  were  they  content  to  hold  such 
sentiments  personally,  as  their  own  private  opinions,  in  visible  fellow- 
ship with  the  Papacy,  but  in  a  state  of  open  separation  from  it,  and 
rigid  abstinence  from  all  participation  in  its  corruptions.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  they  were  objects  of  the  bitter  enmity  and  relentiess 
persecution  of  Rome  and  her  adherents.  The  records  of  the  sacrifices 
and  sufferings  of  these  noble  witnesses,  who  appeared  on  the  Lord's 
side  when  ^^  all  the  world  wondered  after  the  beast,''  are  such,  that 
the  rehearsal  of  them  makes  the  ears  of  those  who  hear  to  tingle. 

Again,  when,  at  the  Beformation,  the  eyes  of  multitudes  through- 
out Europe  were  opened  to  discern  the  abominations  of  Popery,  it  is 
well  known  how  early  the  friends  of  Bible  truth  and  purity  in  the 
different  countries  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  break  off  from  all  fellow- 
ship with  the  Papacy.  It  is  unquestionable,  also,  that  the  scriptural 
purity  of  any  of  the  Protestant  Churches  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  of  their  renunciation  of  Boman- 
ism.  And  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the  light  which  has  long 
shone  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  being  thence,  as  it  has  been 
to  some  extent  already,  diffused  over  the  world  ?  Is  it  to  the  Jan- 
senists  and  their  supporters  at  Port  Royal,  or  the  Serbonne  doctors, 
who,  with  all  their  eloquence  in  condemning  some  of  the  flagrant 
evils  of  Popery,  and  advocating  some  important  truths,  still  clung  to 
fellowship  with  Rome,  with  all  her  ills,  of  which  they  were  conscious, 
but  for  the  removal  of  which  they  were  powerless?  No,  verily! 
Without  light  springing  from  a  different  quarter,  in  what  darkness 
would  not  only  Europe,  but  the  world,  now  have  been  ?  It  is  to  the  open 
revolt  from  the  Papacy  by  the  Reformers,  and  the  complete  separation 
from  it,  which  they  were  the  instruments  of  effecting,  that  we  are  in- 
debted, in  the  hand  of  God,  for  the  extent  in  which  Bible  doctrine 
and  divinely  instituted  worship  exist  in  so  many  European  kingdoms, 
and  are  being  spread,  in  some  degree  of  conformity  to  the  dictates  of 
Revelation,  throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  position  which  we  are  establishing  admits  of  farther  confirmation 
by  the  past  and  present  effects  of  separation  in  particular  localities. 
What  must  England  now  have  been  were  there  no  Puritan  separa- 

•  *'  The  chnrcbes  in  the  north  of  Italy  continued  longer  pure  than  those  near 
Rome;  and  the  reader  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  till  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury that  the  churches  in  Lombardy  ackowledgcd  the  Pope;  but  in  the  seventh  and 
eigntb  centuries  we  perceive  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  beginning  to  secede  from 
the  other  Chrktians  of  Lombardy,  and  departing  by  degrees,  till  they  abandoned 
all  connection  with  llicro."— l^/air'»  History  of  the  Waldensca,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 
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and  other  relatioDS,  they  were  disinherited  and  cast  out  as  aliens. 
For  no  other  fault,  at  the  instigation  of  the  heathen  priesthood,  they 
were  also  persecuted  by  the  State,  and,  in  countless  instances,  sub- 
jected to  death  in  the  most  cruel  forms.  While  this  was  the  lot  of 
the  Christians,  there  was  no  temptation  to  make  a  hypocritical  pro- 
fession of  Christianity.  The  sufferings  of  the  Church  were  one  special 
mean  of  preserving  her  scriptural  purity. 

But  when  Christians  came  to  be  so  multiplied  throughout  the  Ro- 
man empire  that  they  were  an  influential  party  in  the  State,  and  filled 
oflSces  of  distinction  in  the  civil  administration — when,  through  ambi- 
tion and  covetousness,  as  well  as  an  inordinate  desire  of  numbers, 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  began  to  assimilate  Christianity  to  heathenism 
iix  manifold  ways, — ^it  was  not  among  the  crowded  assemblies  of  fashion- 
able worshippers  in  the  lofty  cathedral,  presided  over  by  the  mitred 
and  surpliced  bishop,  that  purity  of  doctrine  or  of  worship  was  to  be 
sought.  It  was  railier  to  be  found  in  the  catacombs,  or  among  those 
Christians  who  had  their  locations  in  regions  remote  from  the  influence 
of  Rome,  and  who  continued  to  reject  the  claims  of  its  See,  or  to  ho- 
mologate its  varied  conformity  to  Paganism. 

There  is  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  records  of  primitive  times,  to 
which  we  can  only  refer  generally  in  such  a  paper  as  this,  that,  so 
early  as  the  close  of  the  first  century,  during  the  persecutions  of  Nero, 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont  and  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alps  began  to  be 
occupied  as  hiding-places  of  safety  by  Christians  who  fled  to  them 
from  the  fury  of  the  persecutors.  The  fact  is  also  fully  attested,  that 
in  these  localities  Christianity  was  preserved  in  its  scriptural  purity, 
in  doctrine  and  worship,  discipline  and  government,  from  the  days  of 
the  Apostles  till  the  era  of  the  Reformation.*  It  was  not,  however, 
in  connection  with  the  Papacy,  but  in  a  state  of  separation  from  it,  that 
purity  was  maintained.  So  long  as  the  churches  of  northern  Italy 
disowned  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  refused  to 
homologate  the  varied  forms  of  corruption  which  were  diffused  from 
that  city  as  a  centre,  the  Waldenses  held  fellowship  with  them;  but 
when  they  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  this  inter- 

*  As  to  this  we  may  adduce  the  testimony  of  so  competeDt  a  witness  as  Beza, 
who  had  access  to  the  best  means  of  information.  "  These  are  they  (the  oh  arches) 
who  have  always  preserved  the  true  religion.  .  .  .  The  Waldenses  have  been 
so  called  because  they  reside  in  the  narrow  passages  of  the  Alps;  and  it  can  be 
asserted  that  these  are  the  remainder  of  the  more  pure  primitive  Christian  Church. 
.  .  .  ^  Thus,  in  spite  of  Satan  and  all  his  efforts,  they  have  still  at  this  day 
flourishing  churches,  as  well  in  doctrine  as  examples  of  the  most  innocent  life." 

"  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France,  called  the  'Three 
Hammers,*  records  that  'the  Waldenses,  from  time  immemorial,  have  opposed 
themselves  to  the  abuse  of  the  Roman  Church;  and,  in  spite  of  the  rage  of 
the  whole  world,  the  Lord  has  in  such  a  manner  protected  them,  that  they  are 
always  preserved  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont."' — Blair* $  History  of  the  Walden»e$, 
vol.  i.  pp.  12,  13. 

The  nistorian,  Hennr  Amaud,  affirms— ''The  Vaudois  are,  in  fact,  descended 
from  those^  refugees  of  Italy  who,  after  Paul  had  there  preached  the  gospel,  aban- 
doned their  beautiful  countrfi  and  fled,  like  the  woman  mentioned  in  the  Apoca< 
lypse,  to  these  wild  mountains,  where  they  have,  to  this  day,  handed  down  the 
p^ospel  from  father  to  son  in  the  ean:e  purity  and  simplicity  as  it  was  preached  by 
.St  raul." 
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course  was  disconUnued.*  Nor  were  such  witnesses  confined  to  this 
region.  Bemnants  of  these — "  a  people  scattered  and  peeled  *' — ^more 
or  less  closely  allied  to,  or  sprung  from,  the  Waldeuses,  and  all  wit- 
nesses against  Popery,  existed  in  other  countries.  In  France  and  in 
Spain,  in  Qermany  and  in  England,  in  Bohemia  and  Scotland,  and 
some  other  countries,  there  were  bands  of  faithful  followers  of  the 
Lamb,  who  openly  disavowed  subjection  to  the  Pope,  and  denounced 
the  whole  Popish  system,  and,  taking  the  Divine  Oracles  for  their 
guide,  contended  earnestly,  and  at  every  hazard,  for  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  church.  Nor  were  they  content  to  hold  such 
sentiments  personally,  as  their  own  private  opinions,  in  visible  fellow- 
ship with  the  Papacy,  but  in  a  state  of  open  separation  from  it,  and 
rigid  abstinence  from  all  participation  in  its  corruptions.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  they  were  objects  of  the  bitter  enmity  and  relentless 
persecution  of  Bome  and  her  adherents.  The  records  of  the  sacrifices 
and  suJBerings  of  these  noble  witnesses,  who  appeared  on  the  Lord^s 
side  when  "  all  the  world  wondered  after  the  beast,"  are  such,  that 
the  rehearsal  of  them  makes  the  ears  of  those  who  hear  to  tingle. 

Again,  when,  at  the  Beformation,  the  eyes  of  multitudes  through- 
out Europe  were  opened  to  discern  the  abominations  of  Popery,  it  is 
well  known  how  early  the  friends  of  Bible  truth  and  purity  in  the 
different  countries  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  break  off  from  all  fellow- 
ship with  the  Papacy.  It  is  unquestionable,  also,  that  the  scriptural 
purity  of  any  of  the  Protestant  Churches  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  of  their  renunciation  of  Boman- 
ism.  And  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the  light  which  has  long 
shone  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  being  thence,  as  it  has  been 
to  some  extent  already,  diffused  over  the  world  ?  Is  it  to  the  Jan- 
senists  and  their  supporters  at  Port  Boyal,  or  the  Serbonne  doctors, 
who,  with  all  their  eloquence  in  condemning  some  of  the  flagrant 
evils  of  Popery,  and  advocating  some  important  truths,  still  clung  to 
fellowship  with  Bome,  with  all  her  ills,  of  which  they  were  conscious, 
but  for  the  removal  of  which  they  were  powerless?  No,  verily! 
Without  light  springing  from  a  different  quarter,  in  what  darkness 
would  not  only  Europe,  but  the  world,  now  have  been  ?  It  is  to  the  open 
revolt  from  the  Papacy  by  the  Beformers,  and  the  complete  separation 
from  it,  which  they  were  the  instruments  of  effecting,  that  we  are  in- 
debted, in  the  hand  of  God,  for  the  extent  in  which  Bible  doctrine 
and  divinely  instituted  worship  exist  in  so  many  European  kingdoms, 
and  are  being  spread,  in  some  degree  of  conformity  to  the  dictates  of 
Bevel ation,  throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  position  which  we  are  establishing  admits  of  farther  confirmation 
by  the  past  and  present  effects  of  separation  in  particular  localities. 
What  must  England  now  have  been  were  there  no  Puritan  separa- 

•  '*  The  cimrcbes  in  the  north  of  Italy  continued  longer  pure  than  those  near 
Rome;  and  the  reader  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  till  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury that  the  churches  in  Lombardy  ackowledgcd  the  Pope;  but  in  the  seventh  and 
eigDth  centuries  we  perceive  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  beginning  to  secede  from 
the  other  Christians  of  Lombardy,  and  departing  by  degrees,  till  they  abandoned 
all  connection  with  tliem." — Blair  s  History  of  (he  Walderues,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 
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tion,  when  the  Act  enjoining  nnifonnity  in  the  observance  of  Popish 
usages  and  ceremonies  was  passed  and  rigidly  enforced,  had  all  been  so 
indifferent  as  to  purity  of  worship,  in  which  the  glory  of  God  is  so  much 
concerned,  as  to  take  active  part  in  the  corrupt  observance  of  it  at  the 
dictate  of  Erastianism  and  Popery,  uniting  their  power  and  influence  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  wicked  object?  Is  there  not  reason  to  think 
that  Popery  would  have  been  long  ago  dominant  in  England,  and  in  Scot- 
land too,  and  that  the  Revolution  of  1 688  had  never  been  witnessed?  It 
is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  evil  effects  to  England  and  its  Church  of  silenc- 
ing so  many  able  and  faithful  ministers,  and  depriving  so  many  parishes 
of  their  pastoral  care,  whose  places  were  supplied  with  mere  rubbish, 
were  most  disastrous ;  nor  have  they  been  removed  to  this  day.  It 
may  be  said,  too,  that  had  they  submitted  and  remained  in  their 
places,  these  consequences  had  been  prevented.  But  this,  though  a 
plausible,  is  a  fallacious  kind  of  reasoning.  Had  they  been  capable 
of  submitting,  and  doing  so  against  light,  and  in  disregard  of  the  au- 
thority of  God,  they  would  not  have  been  what  they  were — faithful 
and  public-spirited  men,  preferring  the  glory  of  G^  to  all  their  own 
temporal  comforts, — but  men-pleasers  and  time-servers.  Had  they 
been  chargeable  with  such  unfaithfulness,  their  talents  and  graces  would 
have  suffered  such  a  blight,  that  little  good  could  have  ])een  expected 
to  result  from  their  instrumentality.  Again,  to  Nonconformists,  not- 
withstanding their  subsequent  departures  from  the  principles  of  the 
Puritan  fathers,  England  is  largely  indebted  in  the  past,  and  at  the 
present  time,  for  the  preservation  of  the  things  which  remain,  and  for 
preventing  a  still  greater  development  of  infidelity  and  Popery  than  is 
now  in  progress.  To  them  the  Church  of  England,  also,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  owes  more  than  is  generally  admitted.  By  their  direct  and 
indirect  effects  on  the  people  and  clergy,  it  cannot  well  be  denied  that 
a  stimulus  through  rivalship,  as  well  as  better  influences,  has  been  given 
to  the  evangelical  party,  and  a  check  brought  to  bear  upon  Tractarians 
and  practical  infidels. 

It  is  too  well  known,  to  need  the  induction  of  proof,  how  much  the 
United  States  of  America  owe  to  the  separation  to  which  we  are  ad- 
verting. It  is  to  a  noble  race  of  expatriated  Puritans,  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  as  well 
as  to  immigrations  from  Scotland,  that  these  States  are  indebted  for  the 
measure  in  which  true  religion  has  taken  root  in  the  social  frame- work 
of  society  in  that  country,  and  that  it  has,  in  some  degree,  been  per- 
vading all  classes  of  the  community.  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that 
religion  and  morality  in  that  long  prosperous  commonwealth  have 
suffered  a  fearful  blight  from  the  curse  of  slavery  and  man-stealing, 
and  from  the  no  less  cursed  root  whence  these  dreadful  atrocities  have 
sprung — the  inordinate  love  of  gain,  the  root  of  all  evil, — and  also 
from  the  degree  in  which  infidelity,  under  the  influence  of  what  we 
esteem  a  very  pernicious  and  false  principle,  characterises  the  civil 
administration.  But  we  fondly  hope,  when  the  Lord  from  His  throne 
in  heaven  shall  be  heard  saying,  in  regard  to  the  fearful  judgment 
which  is  now  being  inflicted  for  accumulated  national  transgression, 
as  He  did  to  the  destroying  angel  in  the  days  of  David — "It  is 
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enotigh  :  stay  now  thine  hand/'  And  when,  in  answer  to  the  prayers 
of  the  godly  in  that  and  other  countries,  the  eyes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants shall  be  opened  to  see  the  canses  of  the  Lord's  righteous  contro- 
versy, and  a  blessing  shall  come  freely  down  from  on  high,  leading  to 
repentance  and  reformation,  the  glorious  tree  of  Christianity  shall 
take  deep  root  in  that  land,  and  spring  up  in  such  strength,  that  its 
boughs  shall  extend,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Atlantic,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  that  its  verdant  branches,  loaded 
with  fruit  more  precious  than  all  the  gold  in  California  and  Columbia, 
shall  blissfully  overshadow  that  mighty  continent  Yes  I  this  shall 
yet  be,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  This  is  to  be  more  earnestly 
songht  than  any  mere  suspension  of  the  heart-rending  conflict  without 
such  a  blessed  result. 

Farther,  it  is  to  separation,  in  the  exercise  of  discipline,  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  owes,  as  a  special  means,  her  present 
remarkable  prosperity.  In  what  a  stagnant  condition  did  the  Synod  of 
Ulster  exist  for  a  long  time  while  the  advocates  and  propagators  of 
the  Arian  heresy  were  tolerated  in  her  fellowship.  But  since  the 
right- hearted  in  that  Synod,  filled  with,  and  animated  by,  zeal  for 
truth,  were  stirred  up  to  put  on  their  armour,  and  quit  themselves  like 
men,  in  giving  battle  to  the  abettors  of  heresy,  however  numerous  and 
strong,  and  continued  the  warfare,  till  these  were  cast  out,  and  the 
Church  set  free  from  the  contamination  of  this  pestilent  error,  that 
section  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  so  increased  in  numbers  and 
in  vigour,  that  its  flourishing  condition  is  known  to  all.  May  it  not 
forget  to  what,  as  a  special  cause,  this  owed  its  beginning,  and  ever 
take  heed  that  activity  may  have  fidelity  for  its  companion. 

Again,  it  is  not  known,  nor  acknowledged  as  it  ought,  how  much 
Scotland  is  indebted  to  the  Secession  of  1733.  The  utmost  care  was 
taken  that  the  Secession  standard  should  be  placed  on  a  solid,  scriptural, 
and  constitutional  foundation.  This  embodied  no  partial  protest  against 
the  growing  evils  in  the  administration  of  the  Revolution  Church,  nor 
a  meagre  condemnation  of  the  Settlement  of  1690,  either  in  its  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  aspects.  The  Secession  banner  was  displayed  for  no 
isolated  portion  of  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland, 
but  for  all  her  scriptural  attainments  in  doctrine  and  worship,  discipline 
and  government  Through  this  separation,  as  a  special  means  in  the 
hand  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  gospel  came  to  be  preached  in  purity 
over  a  great  part  of  Scotland,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  Ireland, 
England,  and  America.  The  existence  of  a  shade  of  doctrinal  error, 
except  as  to  national  religion,  was  a  strange  thing,  in  the  different 
branches  of  it,  fiom  the  days  of  Mair  till  Morisonianism  sprung  up. 
Hence  the  discipline  with  which  this  was  visited,  even  in  the  United 
Secession.  The  process  of  discipline  against  Mair*  for  the  views 
which  he  held  as  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  so  early  as  1754, 
seems  to  have  had  a  very  salutary  effect.     The  Secession  undoubt- 

*  Mr  Mair  held,  "  tbat  in  some  sense  Christ  died  for  all  mankind,  or  shed  His 
Wood  for  them,  making  a  full  payment  of  their  debt,  and  a  satisfaction  to  justice 
for  their  guilt,  bv  some  kind  or  manner  of  intention  in  Hie  making  satisfaction." 
—Gib's  "Display/'  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 
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edly  had  also  a  reflex  influence  on  the  Established  Church.     Through 
very  narrow  and  contracted  views  on  this  subject,  produced  by 
strong  prejudice,   it  has  been    insinuated   that  the  first  Seceders 
failed  in  their  duty  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  deserting  its  friends, 
whom  they  left  behind  in  the  Establishment.     This,  we  think,  is 
at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense.     Numerically  their 
influence  within  the  Church  was  almost  m7,  and  there  was  no  party 
then  taking  any  l)old  or  active  steps  in  seeking  her  reformation.     The 
Testimony  of  Willison  of  Dundee  was  little  more  than  a  hrutumfuhnen — 
the  pamphlet  of  an  isolated  individual,  leading  to  no  results.     We 
are  satisfied  the  influence  of  the  Secession  on  the  Established  Church 
and  on  the  land  was  a  hundredfold  greater  than  any  influence  that 
the  few  first  Seceders  could  have  exerted  by  remaining  in  her  com- 
munion.    The  extent  to  which  a  pure  gospel  ministry  was  planted 
over  Scotland  by  the  Secession,  and  in  which  its  adherents,  well 
instructed  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  living  under  their  influence,* 
existed,  not  only  in  the  cities  and  towns,  but  also  over  many  rural 
parishes,  from  which  they  travelled,  statedly,  ten,  fifteen,  and  even 
twenty  miles  to  hear  the  gospel,  gave  local  moral  power.    The  ministers 
of  the  Secession  had  also,  as  their  stated  hearers,  not  a  few  who  con- 
tinued in  the  communion  of  the  Establishment.    It  was  no  very  strange 
thing,  when  the  Lord's  Supper  was  dispensed  in  the  same  place  on 
the  same  Sabbath,  to  hear  the  "action"  sermon  in  the  Secession 
meeting-house,  and  then  go  to  the  communion  table  in  the  parish 
church.     All  this  could  not  fail  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  clergy  of 
the  Establishment.    It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  some,  who  afterwards  occupied 
the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  had  been  taught  evangelical 
doctrine  by  Seceder  ministers,  whom  they  heard  in  their  youth.     To 
these  things,  in  their  united  influence,  as  one  special  cause,  the  pre- 
servation and  difiusion  of  evangelical  sentiments  in  the  Establishment, 
as  well  as  its  revival,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  Disruption,  are  to 
be  traced.     It  is  admitted  that  the  Secession  extended  very  partially 
to  the  Highlands,  and  also  that  the  Voluntary  controversy  stimulated 
the  evangelical  party,  in  self-defence,  to  adopt  such  measures  of  re- 
formation as  were  the  more  immediate  occasion  of  the  separation  on 
a  gigantic  scale,  which  took  place  in  1843.     Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive 
how  blissful  the  effects  of  that  separation  would  have  been,  in  the  pre- 
servation of  truth  and  purity,  had  the  spirit  by  which  a  number  of 
the  evangelical  party  were  animated,  and  which  they  manifested  in 
the   agitations   which   preceded   the   Disniption,  been  subsequently 
maintained  and  applied  to  other  important  principles,  as  well  as  to 
the  Church's  independent  jurisdiction. 

Here  a  very  important  problem  presents  itself,  demanding  some 
solution,  viz.,  tin's — "  How  is  it  that  a  separation  of  such  breadth  and 

•  The  adherents  of  many  of  the  first  planted  Secession  coDgregalions  were 
Bpread  over  four  or  five  parislies ;  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  such  was  their  religious 
character,  that  they  were  as  a  dew  from  the  Lord  in  their  respective  localities.  This 
is  stated,  not  from  hearsay,  bnt  from  the  pci-sonal  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  or  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  and  competent 
judges,  and  therefore  in  whose  testimony  he  has  the  fullest  confidence. 
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power  as  that  which  took  place  at  the  DisraptioD,  has  not  hitherto, 
and,  so  far  as  present  appearances  indicate,  is  not  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  troth  and  parity,  as  might  have 
been  expected?''  In  offering  some  statements  for  this  end,  we  are 
not  influenced  by  personal  hostility  to  the  Free  Church,  for  which  we 
have  the  reverse  of  any  cause,  but  from  respect  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  that  Church  at 
this  crisis,  and  for  that  of  others  as  well. 

One  thing,  which  so  far  accounts  generally  for  this  seeming  enigma, 
is  that  the  movement  began  and  resulted  in  a  spirit  of  compromise. 
It  was  announced  by  the  leaders  in  the  advocacy  of  non-ii^trusion, — 
and  the  announcement  made  a  deep  impression  on  us  in  hearing  it, — 
that  they  were  seeking  less  than  the  Head  of  the  Church  held  forth 
as  the  right  of  the  Christian  people,  or  than  the  Bible  required.  The 
Veto  Act  was  a  very  clumsy  compromise  with  Patronage,  by  which 
it  was  justly  said — ^not  the  monster,  but  the  people  were  muzzled,  and 
the  monster  only  muffled.  This  is  also  so  far  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  movement  became  exceedingly  popular.  Through  this, 
the  character  of  those  who  took  part  in  it  was  not  sufficiently  tested. 
There  was  no  ordeal  of  reproach  to  pass  through.  This  rather  fell  to 
the  lot  of  those  who  remained  behind;  while  a  strong  gale  of  applause 
filled  the  sails  of  the  adherents  of  the  Free  Church.  We  would  not 
detract  a  mite  from  the  credit  which  is  due  to  the  ministers  for  the 
noble  spirit  with  which  they  made  a  great  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
truth  to  a  good  conscience,  by  courageously  bidding  farewell  to  beau- 
tiful manses,  glebes  in  choice  localities,  and  sure  well-paid  stipends 
— going  out  with  beloved  wives  and  loved  children  from  homes  of 
many  endearing  associations — in  not  a  few  cases  not  knowing  whither 
they  went.  But  the  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  compara- 
tively small,  while  their  numbers  and  wealth  tended  greatly  to  ani- 
mate each  other,  and  give  buoyancy  to  the  spirit  of  the  ministers  in 
their  onward  course. 

But  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  scarcely  had  the  Free  Church 
thus,  with  noble  heroism,  achieved  her  freedom  to  administer  the  laws 
of  the  Church  according  to  the  will  of  her  Divine  King,  when  her 
leaders  (and  who  then  could  suspect  such  champions  of  doing  wrong  ?) 
entered  on  a  latiiudinarian  crusade,  extending  not  only  to  England, 
but  also  to  America.  In  the  latter  country,  the  difference  between 
New  and  Old  school  Presbyterians,  though  such  as  affected  the  most 
vital  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  was  reckoned  of  no  account.  Apologies 
were  made  for  pro-slavery  churches,  while  those  churches  who  ex- 
cluded slaveholders  from  their  communion  were  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
detraction.  In  England,  again,  with  its  multifarious  sects,  intercourse 
was  held  indiscriminately,  with  all  and  sundry — ^Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  Wesleyans.  Such  announcements  also  were  made 
as  that  henceforth  war  was  only  to  be  waged  with  two  evil  systems — 
Erastianism  and  Popery.  Of  course  with  the  latter  not  in  embryo, 
but  in  its  full  growth. 

Of  all  this,  the  treatment  given  to  the  Free  Church  of  Victoria  by 
the  same  identical  parties  is  a  native  result.     In  refusing  to  recognise 
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the  Free  Synod  of  Victoria,  the  Free  Assembly  virtually  ignored  the 
position  of  the  Free  Church  itself,  and,  indirectly  at  least,  homolo- 
gated a  basisof  union  in  which  Voluntaryism  is  more  distinctly  developed 
than  in  the  Formula  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the 
Victorian  basis  the  words  are — 

"  That,  inasmncb  as  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
contained  in  these  Standards,  relative  to  the  power  and  daty  of  the  ciril  magistrate 
in  matters  of  religion,  the  office-bearers  of  this  Church,  in  subscribing  these 
Standards  and  Formnlaries,  are  not  to  be  held  as  countenancing  any  persecuting 
or  intolerant  principles,  or  as  professing  any  views  in  reference  to  the  power  and 
duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  personal  conscience  or 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment." 

The  words  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Formula  are — 
"  Do  you  acknowledge  the  Westminster  Ck)nfessioD  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which  you  understand  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  it  being  understood  that  you  are  not  required  to  approve  of  any- 
thing in  these  documents  which  teaches,  or  is  supposed  to  teach,  compulsory  or 
persecuting  and  intolerant  principles  iu  religion." 

We  have  also  printed  uncontradicted  reports  of  the  counsels,  of  corres- 
ponding import,  given  by  leaders  of  the  Free  Chnrch  to  the  assembled 
office-bearers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England.  There  was 
thus  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that,  in  the  keen  advocacy  of  the  esta- 
blishment principle,  by  which  all  Scotland  was  agitated,  they  fought 
a  needless  battle,  and  cause  given  to  surmise  that  it  was  not  for  principle, 
but  worldly  interest,  that  they  contended.  -  It  was  then  also  held  to 
furnish  cause  for  gloriation,  that  though  the  Free  Church  would  not 
unfurl  the  ancient  standard  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  the  motto, 
"For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant,"  she  had  displayed  a  banner 
for  "  His  Two  Crowns," — His  crown  as  King  of  the  Church,  and  as 
King  of  kings — as  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church.  Is  she 
now  prepared  to  see  the  latter  profanely  cast  on  the  ground  ?  If  not^ 
her  leaders  must  retrace  their  steps,  and  admit  they  were  taken  in 
haste  and  unadvisedly. 

This  is  only  a  contribution  towards  a  solution  of  this  problem. 
The  subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  We  would  earnestly  call 
the  friends  of  truth  and  purity,  in  the  Free  Church  and  elsewhere,  to 
give  due  consideration  to  its  vital  importance. 

It  is  right  that  there  should  be  co-operation  among  Christians  of 
different  denominations  for  the  promotion  of  important  objects,  as  to 
which  all  are  agreed,  in  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  any  com- 
promise of  principle,  any  explicit  or  implicit  countenance^  given  to 
error  in  doctrine,  or  what  is  unscriptural  in  administration.  But  we 
have  a  growing  conviction,  confirmed  by  observation  of  resnlts  at 
the  present  time,  that  compromise  of  principle,  in  co-operation,  i^  the 
entrance  of  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  conducting  to  incorporation, 
tsharacterised  by  a  similar  compromise  in  regard  to  truth  and  scrip- 
tural purity.  This,  we  apprehend,  will  go  far  to  account  for  the 
failure  of  the  separation  of  the  Free  Church  on  a  scale  of  such  mag- 
nitude, and  distinguished  by  such  zeal,  to  realise  the  high  expectations 
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which  the  friends  of  truth  expected  from  it,  and  also  to  explain  other 
ecclesiastical  movements  of  the  present  time. 

We  now  conclude  this  paper  with  a  reference  to  the  illustration  and 
confirmation  of  our  general  proposition,  furnished  by  the  recent  history 
and  present  condition  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France. 

There  had  been  for  a  long,  long  period  such  a  neglect  of  separating 
the  precious  from  the  vile  in  that  once  famous  Protestant  Church,  that 
in  1848,  when  a  little  awakening  had  taken  place,  it  was  found  that  the 
majority  of  the  ministers  no  longer  held  the  doctrines  of  their  Confes- 
sion of  Faith — that  of  La  Bochelle, — and  had  become  partly  Arian  and 
partly  Socinian  in  their  sentiments.  The  other  party,  who  claimed 
to  be  the  orthodox,  were  so  unworthy  of  the  name,  and  had  so  little 
spirit,  that  they  allowed  their  Confession  of  Faith  to  be  laid  on  the 
shelf,  and  agreed  that  certain  articles,  to  which  we  regret  we  have  not 
access,  as  they  would  no  doubt  be  a  curiosity — they  agreed  that  these 
articles,  in  which  they  and  their  Arian- Socinian  brethren  were  at  one, 
should  form  the  bond  of  their  future  union,  rather  amalgamation, 
only  two  or  three  ministers  protesting  against  this  sweeping  compro- 
mise—the climax  of  latitudinarianism .  These  few  ministers  withdrew, 
and  formed  a  separate  church.  And  it  is  to  this  small  band,  and  the  ad- 
herents which  they  have  drawn  around  them,  that  we  must  look  as  the 
true  representatives  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  and  among 
whom  scriptural  truth  and  purity,  'or  true  Christianity,  is  being  pre- 
served. The  nominal  Reformed  Church  of  France,  having  the  danger- 
ous J7r0«%0  of  mere  numbers,  is  still  divided  into  parties,  striving  for 
the  mastery  of  influence  and  power,  but  having  all  proceeded  in  a 
downward  course.  Old  foundations  are  being  raised,  whilst  new  ones 
are  only  objects  of  pursuit ;  the  proper  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
is  denied,  and  German  Rationalism  extensively  prevails.  We  have 
access  to  large  materials  of  proof,  but  our  space  compels  us  to  ab- 
stain from  quotation. 

What  a  beacon  of  warning  does  this  furnish  to  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland  and  all  classes  of  Dissenters  in  England  I  Among  the  latter, 
we  greatly  fear,  from  a  variety  of  signs,  a  negative  and  partially 
Rationalistic  theology  is  progressing,  which  is  just  the  soil  in  which' 
Socinianism  takes  root  and  springs  up  luxuriantly.  We  have  a 
mournful  evidence  of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  Congregational  Union 
in  England  '*  have  decided  by  a  majority  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
book  (published  by  Dr  Godwin)  which  would  warrant  them  in  con- 
cluding that  its  author  should  either  be  censured  or  dismissed.*'*  Dr 
Godwin  is  one  of  the  Professors  of  New  College,  and  the  work  is  referred 
to  in  the  Baptist  Magazine  in  these  terms :  *^  If  such  the  Professor,  no 
prophet  is  needed  to  foretell  what  the  students  will  be.  Lord  have 
mercy  on  Thy  poor  Church,  and  send  her  men  who  will  speak  boldly 
against  the  errors  that  beset  her."  The  words  of  the  Rev.  J.  Howard, 
quoted  in  the  U.  P.  Magazine,  are — 

"  Sach  an  utterly  impoverished  gospel  I  could  denounce  with  indignation,  with 
which  my  whole  soal  glows.    ...     He  utterly  discards  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 

•  "The  Work  of  the  Christian  Church,"  p.  6. 
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tion  by  imputed  rigbteoasness.  ...  I  tbink  tbe  view  (of  justificatioD)  set  fortb 
hj  Mr  Godwin  is  sabversive  of  the  gospel.  ...  I  cannot  bat  express  my  deep 
regret  that  an  advocate  of  such  a  tbeologj  sboald  hold  snch  a  position,  in  which  he 
is  likely  to  influence  extensively  the  rising  ministry  of  Congregational  Dissenters." 

The  words  of  Mr  Orant,  quoted  in  the  same  periodical,  are — 

"  Now  we  are  sorry  to  give  ofifence ;  bat  we  have  the  aathority  of  an  apoetle 
for  saying,  I  am  not  your  enemy  because  I  tell  you  the  truth ;  and  we  confess  we 
do  strongly  suspect  that  there  is  among  the  Congregationalists  a  oonsidbbable 

LEAVEN  OF  NEGATIVB  AND  EBB0KB0U8  THBOLOOT.** 

All  this  furoisbes  strong  evidence  that  the  leaven  of  heresy  has 
spread,  and  gathered  a  great  increase  of  power  in  that  large  and  in- 
fluential body  since  the  dismissal  of  Dr  Davidson.  Are  we  in  Scotland 
safe  from  infection  ?  Far  from  it  It  already  exists,  and  is  in  great 
danger  of  spreading. 

The  induction  of  argument  adduced  in  this  article  surely  shows, 
with  considerable  force  of  evidence,  that  it  is  not  by  the  formation  of 
large  bodies,  on  the  principle  of  compromise,  that  the  spread  of  error  in 
doctrine  and  corruption  in  worship  is  likely  to  be  prevented.  From  a 
manifold  analogy  in  the  past,  it  is  manifest  that  the  reverse  of  this 
is  to  be  anticipated — viz.,  progress  in  declension  with  accelerated 
speed.  The  general  argument  of  this  paper  tends  also  to  show  very 
plainly  of  how  great  importance  it  is  that  scriptural  truth  in  doctrine, 
and  purity  of  worship,  should  be  faithfully  maintained  by  remnants 
of  witnesses,  however  small  their  numbers,  and  however  isolated 
their  position  may  be  rendered  by  the  force  and  breadth  of  the  tide 
of  defection.  Such  handfuls  of  witnesses  have  been  honoured  again 
and  again  to  preserve  the  truth  amidst  universal  defection  around 
them.  In  doing  so,  they  have  been  called  to  bear  a  far  heavier 
cross  than  that  of  isolation.  They  have  had  to  *'  suffer  the  loss  of  all 
things.''  They  have  been  thankful  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth  from  the  scaffold  and  the  stake,  and  a  home  in  the 
wilderness. 

Compromise,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  divine  revelation,  seems  to 
have  been  Satan's  master-scheme  of  policy  for  involving  men  in  the  guilt 
and  misery  inseparable  from  apostacy  from  the  truth  and  ways  of  Ood. 
Tbe  history  of  past  ages  is  replete  with  data  whence  this  is  a  legitimate 
inference.  Compromise  is  not  simply  an  error.  It  is  more.  It  opens 
a  door  for  the  indefinite  introduction  of  error  and  corruption  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  digs  a  grave  for  truth  and  purity  in  regard  to 
faith  and  practice.  Such  is  the  character  of  this  pernicious  principle, 
however  popular  it  is  (and  what  error  has  not  been  popular  in  our 
fallen  world?)  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  any  measured  limit  to  its 
issues.  Though  in  its  first  adoption,  as  a  rule  of  action,  it  should  have 
only  the  breadth  of  a  razor's  edge,  its  native  consummation  is  either 
atheism  on  tbe  one  hand,  or  heathenism  on  the  other,  or,  what  is 
equally  disastrous  to  the  real  well-being  of  mankind.  Popery,  in  which 
everything  is  tolerated  but  truth  and  purity,  or  an  avowed  recognition 
of  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
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{Continued  from  page  90.) 

The  grand  argument,  however,  as  drawn  from  Scripture,  upon 
which  the  practice  is  held  to  rest,  and  by  which  it  must  stand  or  fall, 
is  by  an  appeal  to  those  two  passages :  Eph.  v.  19 — ^*  Be  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  speaking  to  yourselves  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,"  &c. ;  and  Colossians,  iii.  16 — "  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell 
in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom ;  teaching  and  admonishing  one  another 
in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,"  &c.  Before  examining 
the  particular  terms — "psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs" — which 
form  the  gist  of  the  hymn-singer^s  plea,  let  us  look,  in  a  common- 
sense  way,  to  the  passages  as  they  stand,  and  endeavour  to  draw  a 
common-sense  inference  from  them.  In  the  first  the  injimction  is, 
"  Be  filled  with  the  Spirit,"  &c.  Now  what,  in  its  generaUy  received 
sense,  is  the  spiritual  food  which  Gkxi  has  provided  for  His  people? 
Surely  His  own  inspired  oracles,  as  contained  in  Scripture.  But,  in 
appeiding  to  this  passage  as  a  warrant  for  the  use  of  human  effusions^ 
their  admirers  would  have  us  believe  that  God  fills  His  people  with 
His  Spirit  through  them,  just  as  well  and  as  surely — nay,  more  surely ^ 
since  the  admission  of  hymns  necessarily  involves  the  exclusion  of  the 
Psalms, — as  He  does  tlirough  the  songs  of  inspiration.  And  again, 
in  the  other  passage  the  injunction  is,  "  I^et  the  word  of  Christ  dwell 
in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom,"  &c.  Well,  taking  a  similar  view  of 
this  text — the  view  that  it  directs  us  to  the  book  of  inspiration, — it 
shuts  out  the  conclusion  of  hymn-singers.  Practically  their  reasoning 
is  just  this — the  words  of  the  Wesleys,  Watts,  and  other  hymn- writers, 
are  necessarily  the  words  of  Christ,  and,  that  the  word  of  Christ  may 
dwell  in  us,  we  must  sing  their  songs.  Could  they  point  us  to  any 
one  passage,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  to  show  us  that 
the  aid  of  the  Spirit  was  promised  to  hymn- writers  in  their  labours, 
as  can  be  done  in  reference  to  preaching  and  prayer,  we  might  think 
there  was  some  ground  for  appealing  to  these  two  under  notice.  But 
since  the  special  assistance  of  the  Spirit  was  necessary,  and  given,  in 
composing  songs  for  the  Old  Testament  Church — since  that  Church  was 
"  filled  with  the  Spirit,"  and  employed  "  the  word  of  Christ"  in  singing 
them — since  divine  inspiration  cannot  be  claimed  for  human  composi- 
tions, and  there  is  no  promise  of  a  blessing  upon  their  use  in  praise, — 
we  must  contend  that,  instead  of  these  texts  favouring  an  uninspired 
hymnology,  they  are  in  direct  antagonism  to  it. 

The  only  reason  we  can  imagine  for  an  appeal  in  this  direction,  and 
to  Matthew,  xxvi.  30,  is,  that  parties  may  have  bad  placed  in  their 
hands,  and  associated  with  their  earliest  ideas  of  worship,  certain 
lyrical  pieces,  which  their  authors  or  others  chose  to  style  "  hymns ; " 
while  the  term  "hymns"  occurs  in  these  passages,  and  thereupon 
concluding  that  such  effusions  are  necessarily  those  the  Apostle  had 
in  view.  Yet  is  it  likely — ^is  it  reasonable,  we  may  ask — ^that  the 
Apostle  could  here  embrace,  in  one  sentence,  human  as  well  as  divine 
compositions,  and  thereby  lead  us  to  understand  that  the  one  as  well 
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as  the  other  would  "fill  us  with  the  Spirit,"  or  form  the  word  of 
Christ  dwelling  in  us ?  Elsewhere  he  proclaims  that  "All  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness :  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 
And  if  the  man  of  God  may  become  "per/ec/,  thoroughly  fUmiahed 
unto  all  good  works  ^' — and  praise  is  surely  a  good  work — by  confining 
himself  to  his  Bible,  what  need  of  hymns  written  by  fallible  men — 
men  better  than  ourselves  in  many  cases,  but  worse,  it  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, in  others? 

But  to  examine  these  passages  more  closely  is  to  show  that  hymn- 
singers  have  adopted  a  mistaken  view  of  them.  They  admit  that  the 
"psalms"  referred  to  is  the  Book  of  Psalms,  but  maintain  that  the 
term  "hymns"  refers  to  uninspired  productions.  In  what  category 
they  are  to  place  the  "  spiritual  songs,"  however,  seems  to  give  them 
some  bother,  and,  with  becoming  prudence,  they  say  as  little  about 
them  as  possible.  But  if  there  is  a  distinction  between  psalms  and 
hymns — the  distinction  as  between  divine  and  human  compositions — 
simply  because  they  occur  in  the  same  connection,  then,  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  there  must  be  a  distinction  between  both  and  "spiritual 
songs."  Now,  we  can  safely  ask  hymn- singers  whether,  theoretically 
or  practically,  the  oracles  of  their  system  have  ever  made  this  threefold 
distinction,  and  shown  them  what  it  really  and  reasonably  is.  True, 
Dr  Watts  entitles  one  of  his  volumes  "Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs ; " 
but,  looking  into  it,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  whether  the  first  one 
in  the  list  is  a  "hymn"  or  the  fifth  a  "spiritual  song."  All  we  can 
say  is,  that  while  we  discover  little  spirituality  in  either,  they  are  not 
above  mediocrity  in  rhyme  or  sentiment.  And  if  hymn-writers  and 
hymn-singers  thus  practically  ignore  any  such  distinction  as  between 
the  second  and  third  terms  in  tJiese  passages,  why  may  not  we  as 
between  the  first  and  the  second  ?  Or,  suppose  we  grant  that  this 
difference  does  exist  between  the  psalms  and  hymns,  as  referred 
to  by  the  Apostle,  and  that  by  the  latter  he  meant  uninspired  pro- 
ductions, whether  did  he  mean  the  hymns  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
or  those  of  Watts,  both  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  defective  alike 
as  regards  doctrine  and  literary  merit  ?  the  hymns  of  the  Unitarians, 
who  reject  the  doctrines  of  Christ's  divinity  and  the  existence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit?  or  the  hymns  of  the  Papacy,  by  which  its  heresies 
are  instilled  into  the  minds  of  its  votaries?  or  those  of  Keble, 
— rank  with  the  dogmas  of  Puseyism?  or  the  hymns  of  the  Mor- 
mon sect,  in  which  its  flagrant  blasphemies  and  practices  hold  a  pro- 
minent place  ?  Whether  had  he  in  view  the  hymns  of  Episcopalians, 
Moravians,  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  or  Presbyterians?  Upon 
this  point  we  are  perfectly  entitled  to  be  satisfied  ere  a  hymn  is  given 
out  from  our  pulpits,  which  we  mitst  sing  in  praise,  or  remain  dumb. 
It  will  not  do  to  tell  us  that  he  could  only  have  in  view  such  as  are 
evangelical,  for  this  leaves  the  matter  entirely  to  human  judgment ; 
and  that  is  not  safe  ground  to  go  upon,  for  the  respective  admirers  of 
those  collections  we  have  mentioned  hold  that  theirs  is  the  best  and 
soundest.     If  one  of  them  is  best,  then  another  of  them  must  be  the 
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wont ;  and  the  admirers  of  the  worst,  just  like  the  admirers  of  the 
best,  on  being  asked  to  point  to  their  scriptural  authority  for  singing 
finom  their  special  collection,  will  immediately  refer  us  to  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  "  Be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  speaking  to  yourselves  in 
peahns,  and  hymna^  and  spiritual  songs."  Now,  unless  the  Wesleys, 
for  example,  can  say  that  Paul,  writing  in  the  first  century,  specially 
sasction^  the  singing  of  Charles  Wesley's  hymns,  written  in  the 
seventeenth,  there  can  be  no  scriptural  warrant,  as  drawn  firom  these 
passages,  to  use  them  in  worship.  Or  if,  by  merely  employing  the  ex- 
pression "hymns,"  the  Apostle  ftimisbed  divine  sanction  for  singing  the 
hymns  of  Wesley,  thereby  leaving  their  composition  and  matter  to 
human  views  and  tastes,  he  as  surely  gave  divine  sanction  for  the  use 
of  Eeble's  hymns,  since  the  Puseyite,  from  his  point  of  view,  will 
fitften  on  the  Apostle's  language  as  readily  as  the  J/Vesleyan. 

But  is  there,  after  all,  such  a  difference  between  the  three  terms  as 
hymn-singers  assume?  May  not  all  of  them  refer  to  one  and  the 
same  compositions — ^the  Psalms  of  David  ?  To  reason  from  analogy 
they  may.  If  we  take  up  the  first  few  verses  of  the  119th  Psalm,  we 
there  read  in  order  of  the  "law,"  "testimonies,"  "ways,"  "precepts," 
"statutes,"  "commandments,"  "judgments,"  and  "word  of  God," 
and  that  they  are  blessed  who  walk  therein.  Do  these  several  terms 
refer  to  different  works  of  God  ?  Again,  we  read  elsewhere,  "the  Lord, 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression, 
and  sin."  Do  these  three  terms  refer  to  different  things  ?  And  again, 
we  read  of  "ministers,"  "ambassadors,"  "stewards,"  "shepherds," 
of  Christ's  flock.  Do  these  terms  refer  to  different  fimctionaries  ?  To 
these  questions  it  is  impossible  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  so  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  Paul  meant  three  distinct  classes  of  com- 
positions when  he  spoke  of  "psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 

This  clears  the  way  in  trying  to  ascertain  whether  he  does  not  refer 
to  one  class  of  productions,  and  that  the  inspired  Book  of  Psalms. 
We  conclude  that  he  does,  from  the  fact  that,  in  employing  these  three 
expressions,  he  employs  similar  language  to  what  we  find  in  the  Psalms 
themselves.  For,  in  Psalm  xcv.  2,  we  read,  "  Let  us  come  before 
Him  with  thanksgiving,  and  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  Him  with 
psalmsJ'  In  Psalm  xl.  7 — "  He  hath  put  a  new  song  into  my  mouth," 
which,  in  the  original,  is  a  hymn  to  our  God.  And  in  Psalm  xxviii. 
7 — "  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  shield ;  my  heart  trusted  in 
Him,  and  I  am  helped;  therefore  my  heart  greatly  rejoiceth;  and  with 
my  song  will  I  praise  Him."  Different  names  are  thus  given  to  in- 
spired compositions  in  the  body  of  those  compositions  themselves,  and 
these  are  the  very  names  that  Paul  employs  in  these  passages — "  psalms, 
hymns,  and  songs." 

But  farther — and  we  now  quote  from  "  A  Plea  for  the  Songs  of 
Zion,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Hannah — 

**  The  tenn  Pisalmos — Hymnot —  0-de — employed  in  the  original,  are  the  same 
in  both  passages,  and  correspond  to  the  titles  given  to  the  Psalms  in  the  Septuagint 
and  in  the  original  Hebrew.  (1.)  The  titles  prefixed  to  the  Psalms  in  our  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  considered  by  many  of  equal  authority  with  the  Psalms  themselves.  On 
this  point  the  learned  Professor  Alexander,  of  Princetown,  remarks,  '  They  (the  titles) 
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are  found  in  the  Hebrew  text,  as  far  aa  we  can  trace  its  history,  not  as  addenda,  bnt  as 
integral  parts  of  the  composition.*  These  titles  are  Mizmob,  Shib,  and  Tehilul,  and 
a  few  without  any  title.  (2.)  In  the  Septuagint  version,  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  was  in  common  use  at  Ephesus  and  Collosse,  we  have  Mizmob 
translated  FBalmoSf  Shib  translated  O-de^  and  eighteen  psalms  with  the  title  Halls> 
LUJA,  which  corresponds  precisely  with  the  Greek  term  Hymnoi,  (3.)  Mark  how 
nearly  these  three  terms  agree  with  the  words  of  the  Apostle.  In  the  Septuagint 
there  are  Pttdmos^  O-de,  AUduja^  equivalent  to  Hymnost  &Dd  in  the  original  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  words  employed  by  Paul  are  BsalmoSf  O-de^  Hymnot. 
When,  therefore,  the  Apostle  commanded  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians  to  sing 
praise  to  God  in  '  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,*  he  was  using  the  very 
terms  by  which  the  Psalms,  according  to  their  titles,  were  designated  in  that  version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  in  common  use  among  them.** 

This  quotation  embodies  all  that  need  be  said  npon  this  particular 
point ;  and,  supported  as  it  is  by  such  men  as  Calvin,  Eomaine,  Owen, 
Poole,  and  many  other  commentators,  it  seems  to  us  conclusive  that 
the  practice  founded  upon  these  passages  by  hymn-singers  is  a  mis- 
taken one. 

Besides  those  drawn  from  Scripture,  the  adherents  of  the  system 
have  one  or  two  pet  arguments  of  an  imaginative  character,  to  which 
a  reference  is  necessary.  They  tell  us,  for  instance,  that  preaching 
and  prayer  are  ordinances  of  God  as  well  as  praise,  which  we  admit 
— that  the  preacher  may  use  his  own  language  in  his  sermons,  as  we 
may  do  in  our  prayers,  which  we  also  admit,  with  the  remark,  however, 
that  while  no  preacher  can  soar  above  the  language  of  the  Bible,  the 
more  fervour  there  is  in  prayer,  the  more  does  the  suppliant  express 
himself  in  the  language  of  that  wonderful  book,  and  particularly  the 
words  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel.  Well,  nominally  at  least,  we 
may  employ  our  own  words  in  preaching  and  prayer,  and,  therefore, 
say  they,  we  may  do  the  same  in  praise.  That  this  does  not  logically 
follow  will  at  once  be  seen  on  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  ends 
of  these  three  duties.  One  may  bear  a  reflex  influence  on  the  other; 
but  each  has  been  appointed  for  a  special  purpose.  The  grand  theme 
of  praise  is  God's  glory — what  He  is  in  himself  as  Jehovah,  a  three- 
one  G^d — His  attributes,  perfection,  and  character,  and  the  displays 
He  has  given  of  these  in  the  works  of  creation,  providence,  and  re- 
demption. The  theme  oi prayer  is*man's  wants  and  necessities;  while 
that  oi preaching  is  the  "gospel  of  the  blessed  God,"  as  revealed  in 
Scripture.  Honour  and  thanksgiving  properly  the  end  of  praise — sup- 
plication of  prayer — the  illustration  and  enforcement  of  the  plan  of  sal" 
vaiion  that  of  preaching,  "  In  praise  the  words  suggest  the  thoughts  ; 
while  in  prayer  the  thoughts  suggest  the  words^  Let  that  be  marked. 
In  praise  the  whole  assembled  worshippers  are  to  join  vocally  and 
simultaneously.  In  prayer  their  common  and  united  wants  are  to  be 
expressed  by  one  individual,  as  their  mouth-piece ;  while  in  preaching 
they  are  spoken  to.  Engaged  in  praise^  man  may  be  humbled  by  the 
views  he  receives  of  the  majesty,  holiness,  and  love  of  Jehovah.  En- 
gaged in  prayer^  he  may  be  humbled  in  looking  at  his  own  inherent 
corruption,  and  the  review  he  takes  of  his  actual  transgressions.  And, 
waiting  on  the  preacher^  he  may  be  humbled  by  the  convictions  he 
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must  receive  of  his  own  impotence  and  ignorance.  The  counsels  of 
Jehovah  are  beyond  the  power  of  human  wisdom  to  scan :  the  honour 
due,  and  to  be  ascribed  to  His  name,  is  beyond  mere  human  concep- 
tion,  or  of  human  tongue  to  tell;  for  the  more  He  is  known,  the  more  in- 
oompi^hensible  He  appears;  and  hence  a  divintly  inspired  psalmody j 
in  which  His  glory  and  perfections  and  works  were  to  be  set  forth, 
wa8  nBcessary  and  provided.  "  Is  any  merry?  let  him  sing  psalms." 
Han  knowB  not  how  to  pray,  nor  what  to  pray  for;  but  he  is  promised 
the  Spirit's  guidance,  and  furnished  with  a  model:  ''  After  this  manner 
raay  ye."  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  "  in  all 
His  ways,  and  the  manner  of  His  dealings  towards  men.  His  glory 
remains  undiminished  and  immutable  since  the  fiat,  ''  Let  there  be 
light,''  went  forth;  and  hence  a  manual  of  praise,  written  under  divine 
dxrtctum — collated  under  divine  guidance — ^must  be  perfect  and  complete 
in  itself^  and,  if  suitable  for  "  tuning  the  hearts"  of  one  generation,  is 
necessarily  suitable  for  every  one  that  may  follow.  Man's  wants  and 
neceesities,  again,  vary  with  his  position  and  circumstances,  and  the 
terms  of  his  supplications  must  vary  with  them,  and  hence  they  must 
be  extemporaneous.  Praise,  from  the  manual  which  God  has  provided, 
fostens  a  spirit  of  prayer;  for  while  it  lays  bare  man's  "  iniquity,  trans- 
gression, and  sin,"  and  reveals  God  as  the  inflexible  judge,  it  likewise 
points  to  Him  as  the  source  of  infinite  mercy  and  forgiveness.  Prayer, 
again,  tends  to  a  spirit  of  praise,  inasmuch  as,  addressed  to  God  in 
iaith  on  His  own  sure  word  of  promise,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive ; 
seeky  and  ye  shall  find,"  peace  comes  to  man's  troubled  spirit,  and, 
as  a  native  consequence,  must  well  forth  in  a  song  of  thanksgiv- 
ing. This,  too,  the  Author  of  his  joy  puts  into  his  mouth  in  words 
which  not  a  thousand  WesleyB  can  reach  in  sublime  simplicity  and 
power:  "In  my  distress  I  called  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  heard  me." 
Thus  really  different  in  the  objects  for  which  they  were  designed, 
though  all  promotive  of  God's  glory  and  man's  good,  the  arguments, 
as  drawn  from  these  three  separate  ordinances  in  favoiu*  of  uninspired 
songs,  seem  utterly  abortive.  But  to  clench  the  matter.  Attached 
to  extemporaneous  prayer  we  have  this  Bible  promise,  "  We  know  not 
what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought;  hut  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for 
us  with  groanings  that  cannot  he  uttered;  "  and  in  reference  to  preaching, 
"Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations.  .  .And,  lo,  lam  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,'*  From  the  beginning 
of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Revelation,  where  can  we  find  even  the 
shadow  of  such  promises  attached  to  hymn- writing  or  hymn-singing? 
Nowhere.  And  again,  therefore,  we  contend  for  their  rejection,  as  an 
mnovation  of  mere  human  devising. 

Another  of  this  class  of  imaginative  arguments  is,  that,  while  the 
Psalms  were  suitable  for  Old  Testament  worshippers,  they  are  unsuit- 
able for  worship  under  the  new  disi)ensation.  In  answer  to  this,  we 
may  repeat  that  the  Book  of  Psalms  was  divinely  provided — was 
xsaeA  by  the  Jewish  Church,  and  by  Christ  and  His  apostles.  Praise 
is  as  much  a  duty  under  the  new  as  it  was  under  the  old  economy, 
and  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  eternal,  unchangeable  Being.  These 
Psalms,  as  the  vehicle  of  praise,  were  never  set  aside  by  their  Divine 
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Author,  nor  did  He  supplement  them  by  any  additional  songs.  And 
had  this  been  a  necessity,  as  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  why 
was  not  another  David  raised  up  for  the  occasion?  Why  did  not 
Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  Christianity,  attempt  to  rival  these  songs 
in  fire,  and  fervour,  and  power,  as  he  seemed  so  capable  of  doing? 
or  why  did  not  such  a  man  as  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  write  songs 
that,  in  the  language  and  simplicity  of  pathos,  might  have  embalm^ 
afresh  the  love  and  tenderness  of  God — the  compassionate  affection  of 
the  Saviour?  We  cannot  discover  any  other  sensible  answer  than 
that  it  was  unnecessary.  That  the  strains  of  David  embraced  Grod's 
description  of  Himself,  and  could  not  be  equalled  or  surpassed;  and 
hence  any  feeble  rushlight  of  song,  in  which  iminspired  man  may  at- 
tempt to  show  forth  His  declarative  glory,  pales  before  the  full  blaze 
of  heavenly  song,  divinely  communicated  through  an  inspired  servant. 
Man  can  really  know  no  more  of  God's  character  and  perfections  than 
is  embraced  in  David's  Psalms;  and  hence  to  attempt  to  add  to,  or 
improve  upon  these,  as  was  so  presumptuously,  if  not  profanely,  done  by 
Watts,  is  virtually  to  say  that  Good's  own  work — His  own  delineation 
of  Himself — is  incomplete,  and  the  Scriptures,  as  our  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  an  inadequate  guide. 

Farther,  it  is  urged  that  many  of  the  Psalms  are  unsuited  for 
Christian  worship,  inasmuch  as  they  convey  such  fearful  curses  on 
our  fellowmen,  which  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  under 
which  we  are  enjoined  to  exemplify  brotherly  kindness  and  love  for 
our  enemies.  We  answer,  that  the  Psalms  are  throughout  entirely 
spiritual  in  their  nature  and  end ;  and  those  who  plead  this  as  a  reason 
for  hymn-singing  overlook  this  characteristic.  David  was  a  typical 
person ;  and  nowhere  in  these  Psalms  does  he  plead  for  curses  on  his 
private  enemies,  as  such,  but  on  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  Those 
who  are  not  for  Christ  are  against  Him;  and,  as  enemies  of  Christ,  they 
are  the  enemies  of  His  cause  and  people.  It  becomes,  then,  the 
Christian's  duty  to  plead  that  their  machinations  may  be  frustrated — 
do  his  utmost  to  secure  this  end,  and  rejoice  when  it  is  accomplished. 
The  Psalms  of  David  do  this  and  no  more.  We  look  upon  the  ob- 
jection as  a  piece  of  silly  sentimentalism.  Do  those  who  urge  it 
forget  those  terrible  words  of  Paul,  "  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  hira  be  Anathema  Maran-atha?"  or  those  addressed 
to  the  Galatians,  "  If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than 
that  ye  have  received,  let  Aim  be  accursed?^'  Could  there  be  more 
awful  denunciations  than  these  ?  And  yet  they  are  from  the  pen  of 
the  Apostle  of  that  Christianity  which  teaches  us  to  love  our  enemies. 
Verily,  '*  to  be  meek  above  what  is  written  is  to  be  wise  above  what 
is  written." 

"  The  Psalms  are  inadequate  for  Christian  worship."  And  yet  here, 
of  all  parts  of  Scripture,  we  have  the  fullest  delineations  of  God  in 
His  might,  majesty,  and  dominion — in  His  eternity,  holiness,  mercy, 
and  love, — who,  knowing  all  our  ways,  is  unsearchable  and  incompre- 
hensible in  His.  Here  we  may  sing  of  Him  as  the  Creator,  Preserver, 
and  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  universe — who,  making  the  clouds  His 
chariot,  and  walking  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  yet  feedeth  the  young 
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ravens  when  they  cry.  Here  we  may  sing  of  Him  as  Jehovah,  a  three- 
one-God — as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, — planning,  purchasing,  and 
applying  salvation  to  mankind  sinners.  Here  we  may  sing  of  Christ 
as  the  prophet,  priest,  and  king  of  the  Church, — as  a  prophet,  teaching 
His  people  by  His  word — as  a  priest,  laying  down  His  life  a  sacrifice 
for  them — and  as  a  king,  rising  up  and  reigning  with  them,  after  sub- 
duing  all  His  and  their  enemies.  Here  we  may  sing  of  His  love  and 
compassion,  as  the  shepherd,  guide,  guardian,  and  friend  of  His  own 
— their  faithful  and  gracious  rewarder,  and  sure  portion  in  time  and 
eternity.  Here  we  may  sing  of  His  life  and  history,  as  the  anointed 
of  God,  yet  He  against  whom  earthly  princes  combined — as  rejected, 
yet  honoured, — of  His  suflTerings  and  death,  His  resurrection,  ascension, 
and  triumphant  entrance  into  heaven.  He  is  the  central  glory  of  the 
whole  Bible.  He  it  is  to  whom  all  things  are  brought  under  sub- 
jection. He  it  is  who,  leading  captivity  captive,  and  moulding  every 
event  to  His  will,  for  His  own  glory  and  His  people's  good,  forms  the 
grand  fact  and  personage  of  history ;  and  the  Bible  were  not  true  to 
itself  if  the  Psalms,  as  ascriptions  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
Jehovah,  failed  to  have  Him  and  His  work  as  their  great  and  glorious 
theme. 

'^  The  Psalms  are  inadequate  to  express  the  feelings,  and  hopes,  and 
aspirations,  and  experiences  of  Christian  worshippers."  And  yet  here, 
if  in  the  whole  Bible,  we  have  every  phase  of  man's  state  and  circum- 
stances— the  workings  and  heavings  of  his  spirit  sounded  to  their  pro- 
fonndest  depths.  Man,  as  a  being  shapen  in  iniquity  and  conceived  in 
sin,  as  the  actual  transgressor,  at  open  enmity  with  his  Creator  and  bene- 
factor, and  ofttimes  falling  from  lower  depths  of  degradation  to  deeper 
still.  Man,  the  penitent,  confessing  his  guilt,  and  the  suppliant  plead- 
ing for  pardon, — pardoned  and  forgiven,  lifting  up  bis  heart  in  gratitude 
to  the  great  source  of  mercy.  Man,  weak,  impotent,  and  erring,  pleading 
for  divine  strength — tempted,  yet,  through  divine  grace,  coming  through 
the  ordeal  only  more  purified,  or  falling,  deploring  his  fresh  sins,  sup- 
plicating for  pardon  anew.  Man  in  despondency,  with  the  Father's 
face  hidden  from  him,  praying  for  renewed  assurances  of  divine  favour 
and  love.  Man,  the  believer,  struggling  with  remaining  corniption 
and  inclinations  to  evil,  trusting  in,  and  at  peace  with,  his  God,  and 
rejoicing  in  His  favour,  His  work.  His  law,  and  His  love ;  and  the 
unbeliever  denying  and  dishonouring  His  name.  Man,  the  creature, 
acknowledging  His  daily  dependence  on  the  Creator  for  every  comfort 
and  blessing  he  enjoys.  Man,  in  his  every  relation  and  position,  in- 
dividual, social,  and  public — in  youth,  manhood,  and  green  old  age — as 
saint  and  sinner — ^in  poverty  and  riches — in  prosperity  and  adversity, 
sickness  and  health,  weakness  and  strength,  sorrowing  and  rejoicing, 
among  friends  and  among  foes.  As  has  often  been  said,  in  no  possible 
circumstances  can  he  be  placed  for  which  in  these  Psalms  he  will  not 
find  his  appropriate  song,  and  in  strains  which,  to  speak  with  reverence, 
compared  with  the  generality  of  hymns  in  congregational  use,  are  as 
the  fiong  of  the  lark,  singing  at  heaven's  gate,  to  the  chirp  of  the 
sparrow  on  the  housetop. 

Without  entering  upon  the  historical  facts  associated  with  them,  or 
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the  dootrinal  and  literary  defects  to  be  found  in  every  hymn-oollection 
we  have  seen,  and  to  which  we  may  direct  attention  at  mme  future 
time,  we  must  now  draw  to  a  close.  Aiming  at  meeting  bynan- 
singers  on  their  own  chosen  ground,  we  have  endeavooied  to  bring 
forward  and  refute  their  favourite  arguments.  If  the  views  we  have 
expressed  are  well-founded — ^if  God  has  claimed  as  His  own  prerogative 
the  appointment  of  all  that  pertains  to  His  worship — ^if  everything  con- 
nected therewith  must  bear  the  stamp  of  divine  authority,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures do  not  sanction  this  use  of  uninspired  productions,  then  so  to  sing 
them  must  be  to  abuse  them.  Every  time  we  employ  them  we  must  be 
offering  strange  fire  on  the  altar,  and  casting  aside  '^  the  sacred  sacrifice 
of  song  "  of  His  providing.  We  are  to  remember  that  the  Qod  whom 
we  serve  is  a  jealous  God,  and  that  the  motives  by  which  we  are  actu- 
ated, however  good,  or  our  feelings,  however  pure,  will  not  relieve  us  of 
the  guilt  and  consequences  of  dishonouring  His  laws.  We  read  that 
the  ark,  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence,  was  to  be  removed  to  Kir- 
jathjearim.  The  manner  of  its  removal  had  been  specially  prescribed 
200  years  before ;  and  in  the  present  discussion  it  is  proper  for  hymn- 
singers,  who  lay  so  great  stress  on  the  fact,  that  such  a  use  of  unin- 
spired hymns  is  nowhere  expressly  forbidden  in  Scripture,  to  remember 
that  there  was  no  injunction  that  it  was  to  be  performed  in  this  way 
exclusive^.  In  apparent  thoughtlessness,  or  forgetful ness  of  this  old 
law,  it  was  not  observed,  and  the  ark,  instead  of  being  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  appointed  for  the  office,  was  carried  on  a 
"  new  cart."  The  oxen  shook  the  cart,  when  Uzzah,  fearing  that  the 
ark  was  about  to  fall,  instinctively  put  forth  his  hand  to  prevent  such 
a  catastrophe,  but  only  to  fall  a  stricken  corpse  by  its  side,  and  be  a 
memorial  through  all  time  that  God's  commands  cannot  be  put  aside  with 
impunity.  Had  the  transmission  of  the  ark  been  according  to  divine 
arrangement,  no  cart  had  shaken — there  had  been  no  cause  for  Uzzah's 
interference — no  occasion  of  judgment.  The  circumstance  has  surely 
a  lesson ;  and  considering  how  frequently,  in  Scripture,  we  are  enjoined 
to  "  sing  psalms,"  while  it  is  impossible  for  hymn-singers  to  adduce  any 
similar  authority  for  singing  hymns,  we  leave  them  and  others  to  draw 
that  lesson  for  themselves. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  EARLY  TIMES  OF   THE    SECESSION- 
HISTORICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  AND  TRADITIONAL. 

YETHOLM. 

The  Secession  in  this  locality,  as  in  many  others,  owed  its  immedi- 
ate existence  to  the  circumstance  of  a  violent  intrusion  into  the  parish 
church.  The  dissatisfied  parishioners  in  a  short  time  formed  a  con- 
gregation, and  in  the  year  1786  they  applied  to  the  Secession  for  a 
dispensation  of  ordinances.  They  had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
site  for  a  church,  and  still  more  in  procuring  stones  for  building  it,  as 
all  the  neigbouring  proprietors  were  hostile  to  the  movement     These 
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difficulties,  however,  were  overcome,  and  at  length  they  succeeded  in 
erecting  a  comfortable  place  of  worship. 

Mr  Bobert  Shirra,  nephew  to  the  famous  Mr  Shirra  of  Kirkcaldy, 
was  then  a  preacher  in  the  body.  He  was  a  remarkably  promising 
youth,  giving  evidence  of  being  possessed  of  a  good  degree  of  his 
uncle's  abilities,  piety,  and  sterling  honesty  of  character,  with  a  mixture 
of  his  racy  humour,  which  he  always  directed  in  enforcing  some  im- 
portant end.  Mr  Shirra  was  settled  in  Yetholm  the  following  year, 
1787,  and  laboured  among  that  people  for  the  long  period  of  fifty-four 
years,  when  he  was  called  away  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 
The  parish  then  did  not  contain  more  than  1200  of  a  population,  of  whom 
about  100  belonged  to  the  wandering  gipsy  tribes,  the  remains  of  whom 
are  still  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  borders.  Mr 
Shirra's  meeting-house  would  have  accommodated  600  persons,  and 
his  popularity,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  may  be  measured 
by  the  £act,  diat  it  was  generaly  filled,  and  often  crowded  to  excess. 

The  means  of  education  for  the  lower  classes  were  very  different 
from  what  they  now  are,  and,  consequently,  learning  was  at  a  low 
ebb,  particularly  in  localities  like  Yetholm.  Mr  Shirra,  however,  had 
an  intelligent  congregation.  He  was  a  laborious  workman  in  his 
Master's  cause,  diligently  instructed  his  people  from  the  pulpit  and 
out  of  it,  and  his  name  bears  a  sweet  savour  of  remembrance  to  many 
of  them  till  the  present  day.  As  a  preacher  he  had  few  superiors.  He 
was  deeply  read  in  geography,  and  in  the  history  and  usages  of  ancient 
nations,  and  had  a  felicitous  manner  in  applying  this  knowledge  in 
the  illustration  of  Scripture;  and  while  this  served  to  render  him 
popular,  his  equally  happy  mode  of  supporting  his  statements  by  direct 
references  to  the  Word  of  God  made  him  acceptable  and  profitable  to  the 
experimental  Christian.  He  devoted  a  great  portion  of  his  time  to  going 
about  among  his  people,  who  were  scattered  over  a  mountainous  district, 
visiting  families  and  holding  diets  of  examination.  On  these  journeys 
he  would  have  read,  and  studied  his  sermons,  and  was  frequently  heard 
speaking  aloud  to  himself  while  walking  among  the  hills.  The  ^^  new 
hght"  controversy,  which  long  agitated,  and  at  last  split  up  the  Seces- 
sion, affected  the  Yetholm  congregation  very  little.  But  it  led  Mr  Shirra, 
who  had  a  keen  perception  of  reformation  principles,  to  withdraw  from 
the  Associate  Synod  before  the  rest  of  his  brethren.  From  this  circum- 
stance he  stood  alone  for  several  years.  He  dispensed  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  five  times  among  his  people  without  any  minis- 
terial assistance.  On  these  occasions  he  went  through  the  whole  of 
the  ordinary  communion  services;  preached  twice  on  the  fast-day; 
twice  on  Saturday;  began  at  half-past  ten  on  Sabbath  morning,  and 
closed  his  directions  after  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon :  after  an  in- 
terval of  an  hour  he  preached  again  in  the  evening,  and  concluded  the 
work  by  two  sermons  on  the  Monday.  At  this  time  there  was  a  poor 
imbecile,  commonly  known  as  "daft  Jock,"  who  attended  Mr  Shirra's 
ministry.  Those  who  knew  him  best  believed  him  to  be  possessed  of 
the  true  knowledge,  although  the  gem  was  lodged  in  an  unpolished 
casket.  A  neighbouring  minister,  having  met  dis  person  after  one  of 
those  communion  occasions,  asked  him  whether  Mr  Shirra  had  had 
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any  assistance  at  the  sacrament,  instantly  replied,  "  Ou  aye,  plenty  o' 
help  sir!  grand  help;  he  had  three  helpin'  him."  The  minister, 
astonished,  inquired  who  they  were :  "  Grand  help,"  the  silly  man 
continued,  "  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  Grod  the  Holy  Ghost, 
were  helping  him." 

An  old  woman  named  Margaret  Davidson,  somewhat  eccentric,  but 
a  godly  person,  was  a  member  of  the  congregation.  She  had  a  son, 
by  occupation  a  tailor,  who  went  to  London,  and,  being  an  excellent 
tradesman,  got  employment  in  an  establishment  where  the  clothes  of 
the  Royal  Family  were  prepared.  George  IV.,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  shop,  and  of  occasionally  talking  to  the 
workmen.  As  Davidson  occupied  a  principal  place  in  the  establishment, 
he  had  occasion  to  transact  business  personally  with  the  Prince. 
Being  asked  one  day  by  His  Royal  Highness  why  he  did  not  commence 
business  on  his  own  account,  he  replied  that  he  had  no  capital.  I 
will  give  you  my  patronage,  said  the  Prince.  That  was  sufficient 
The  Yetholm  tailor  commenced  business.  The  Prince  kept  his  word, 
gave  him  an  order  for  seven  suits  at  once,  and  his  name ;  business,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  flowed  upon  him,  and  the  result  was  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  he  realised  a  handsome  fortune.  In  his  pros- 
perity he  did  not  forget  his  aged  parent,  but  regularly  sent  the 
means  of  keeping  her  comfortable  to  the  end  of  her  days.  One 
day  the  old  woman  was  met  by  a  Mr  Taylor,  a  surgeon,  but  who 
had  at  one  time  been  a  minister.  On  asking  her  if  she  was  the  woman 
who  had  the  rich  son  in  London,  "Ou  aye,"  she  replied,  "if  my  son 
is  rich  in  grace,  and  an  heir  of  glory,  he  is  rich  indeed."  But,  stopping 
the  doctor,  who  was  walking  off,  she  said,  I  have  a  question  to  ask  of 
you :  "  Are  ye  the  doctor  that  was  ance  a  minister."  He  admitted  that 
such  was  the  case.  "  Weel,"  said  Margaret,  "you've  surely  no  been 
a  gude  ane,  for  Christ  never  pays  off  ony  o'  His  good  servants." 

LONORIDGE. 

The  Secession  obtained  a  footing  at  Longridge*  at  an  early  period 
of  its  history.  The  parish  of  Livingston  having  been  divided,  Whit- 
bum  was  created  out  of  a  portion  of  it.  After  the  death  of  the  first 
minister  of  the  new  parish,  the  patron  of  Livingston  claimed  the  right 
of  presentation.  This  greatly  offended  many  of  the  people,  and  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  Secession  congregation.  The  precise  period  at 
which  the  congregation  obtained  a  settled  dispensation  of  oniinances 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain;  but  it  appears  more  certain  that 
the  Secession  movement  must  have  become  rapidly  popular  in  the 
district,  as  it  soon  extended  to  two  congregations. 

Mr  John  Brown,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Haddington, 
author  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  &c.,  was  ordained  minister 
of  the  Associate  Congregation,  Longridge,  on  the  22d  May,  1777. 
The  records  of  Mr  Brown's  labours  show  him  to  have  been  an  earnest, 
hard-working,  and  faithful  gospel  minister.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
characterised  by  simplicity,  seriousness  of  manner,  and  high-toned 
evangelical  sentiments;  and  during  a  ministry  of  nearly  fifty-five  years, 
*  A  village  in  the  Parish  of  Whitburn. 
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he  maintained  a  high  degree  of  popularity.  So  much  was  this  the 
case,  that,  when  assisting  at  neighbouring  communions,  the  great 
multitudes  who  would  have  assembled  sometimes  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  preach  in  the  open  air,  and  even  in  winter,  amid  rain  and 
snow. 

Mr  Brown  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  literary  attain- 
ments, and  possessed  a  large  measure  of  those  still  higher  qualities 
which  constitute  a  genuine  minister  of  Christ.  His  writings  were 
more  numerous  than  profound  and  extensive ;  but  they  were  of  a 
useful  and  instructive  character,  and,  like  his  worthy  Sire's,  will  keep 
his  name  long  in  remembrance  in  the  religious  community.  With 
his  many  personal  and  public  excellencies,  however,  there  were  com- 
bined a  large  mixture  of  that  genuine  wit  and  humour,  approaching 
sometimes  to  eccentricity,  which  distinguished  the  more  learned  class, 
and  even  the  clergy,  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  To  refer  to  these 
now  throws  no  reflection  on  the  memory  of  Mr  Brown.  It  belonged 
mainly  to  the  age;  and  what  would  appear  to  us  now  almost  ludicrous, 
was  frequently  employed  by  him  in  rebuke  or  in  illustrating  and  en- 
forcing some  moraJ  or  religious  principle. 

Mr  Brown  had  a  kind,  winning  manner,  and  was  greatly  beloved 
by  his  people,  both  old  and  young,  and  this  often  beautifully  appeared 
in  his  femily  visitations.  When  he  happened  to  meet  a  stranger  boy 
on  the  road,  he  would  have  stopped  him  and  said,  "  Hoo  do  they  ca' 

you  my  man?''     J H .     "Hoo's  your  faither  and  mither; 

mind  your  prayers,  my  man,  night  and  momin',  and  learn  my  faither's 
Caritches."  At  one  of  his  diets  of  examination,  there  was  present  a 
James  Weddel,  a  man  of  great  Christian  knowledge  and  experience. 
James  was  under  examination,  and  the  minister  put  the  question, 
** Whether  is  privilege  or  duty  first  in  order,  James?"  Answer, 
"Duty,  sir."  "You're  no  thinking  that,  James."  Answer,  "No, 
sir." 

Being  in  Glasgow  on  some  ministerial  work  or  business,  he  was 
riding  home  slowly  on  his  grey  pony,  as  was  his  usual.  Three  wag- 
gish young  men  were  taking  their  morning  walk,  and,  on  seeing  Mr 
Brown,  they  resolved  to  crack  a  joke  at  the  good  man's  expense. 
Probably,  had  they  known  him,  they  would  have  been  less  forward, 
for  he  was  just  the  man  to  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.  How- 
ever, on  coming  up  to  Mr  Brown,  one  of  the  party  stepped  out  and 
said,  "  Well,  goodman,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  why  it  is 
your  pony's  tail  wags  when  he  is  trotting  ?"  Mr  Brown  at  once  re- 
plied, with  his  own  peculiar  and  keen  naivete^  "  I  dinna  ken,  my  man, 
what  may  be  the  reason,  but  it's  maybe  the  same  reason  that  makes 
your  tongue  wag — that  is,  weakness." 

On  a  hot  day  in  summer,  Mr  Brown  was  riding  to  Haddington, 
where  he  was  to  assist  at  the  communion.     On  the  way  he  overtook 

Janet ,  one  of  his  members,  who  was  walking  a- foot  to  the  same 

place.  "Ou,  Janet,  is  this  you?"  said  Mr  Brown,  "Where's  this 
your  gaen?"  "I'm  gaen  to  the  occasion  at  Haddington,"  replied 
Janet,  "and  expect  to  hear  you  this  afternoon."  "You've  a  lang 
road  before  yon,  Janet;  do  you  ken  whaur  your  to  lodge  a'  nicht?" 
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"  Deed  no,  sir,  bnt  Providence  is  aye  kind."  "  Weel,  gude  by,  Janet, 
I'll  maybe  see  ycru  at  Haddington/'  Mr  Brown  preached  tfie  after- 
noon sermon  at  Haddington,  and,  after  pronouncing  the  benediction, 
he  calls  out,  "  Whaur's  the  wifie  that  followed  me  frae  Longridge  ?" 
A  shrill  voice  from  a  back  seat  in  the  church  answers,  "  I'm  here." 
"  I've  got  lodgin's  for  you,"  continued  the  minister;  "you're  to  sleep 
a'  nicht  wi'  Johny  Fyffe's  lass." 

Many  similar  incidents  are  still  on  the  living  pages  of  tradition 
which  might  be  told  of  Mr  Brown.  We  can  only  make  room  at  pre- 
sent for  t£e  following;  and,  while  they  portray  the  characteristics  of 
the  man,  they  show,  at  the  same  time,  his  sincere  attachment  to  evan- 
gelical truth,  and  also  how  far  he  yielded  in  his  latter  years  to  the 
leavening  influence  of  latitudinarianism  or  "  new  light"  views.  When 
his  son,  the  late  Dr  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  was  minister  of  Big- 
gar,  he  published  a  little  work  entitled  "  Religion  and  the  means  of 
its  attainment,"  in  which  he  stated  that  faith,  saving  faith,  was  just 
simple  belief.  It  is  said  that,  when  his  father  read  the  book,  he  re- 
marked, "  Oor  Johny  has  clippit  the  wings  o'  faith." 

When  the  "new  light"  controversy  was  introduced  into  the  body, 
Mr  Brown  manifested  a  strong  leaning  to  the  new  views,  but  held 
both  as  matters  of  indifference,  although  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  divide  the  Church — a  practice  which  has  alwa3rs  been 
common  among  men  of  lax  principles,  and  which  has  done  much  mis- 
chief in  the  Christian  Church.  When  a  member  would  have  applied 
for  baptism  to  a  child,  Mr  Brown  would  have  asked  whether  he  would 
take  the  vows  according  to  the  old  or  the  new  formula,  and  made  him 
vow  accordingly.  An  old  member,  who  had  been  long  attached  to 
Secession  principles,  said  to  him  one  day,  in  the  course  of  his  visita- 
tions, "Mr  Brown,  are  the  Covenants  bindin' ?"  (meaning  the  Na- 
tional Covenants)  to  which  he  replied,  "Try,  Janet,"  clapping  her  on 
the  shoulder,  "try,  Janet,  an'  get  an  interest  in  the  covenant  of 
grace;  make  sure  of  your  interest  in  the  covenant  of  grace." 

Dr  Colquhoun  of  Leith  was  in  the  practice  of  appointing  a  day  in 
the  week  on  which  any  of  his  people  might  call  for  religious  conversa- 
tion, the  solving  of  cases  of  conscience,  or  the  explaining  of  passages 
of  Scripture.  Mr  Brown  having  had  occasion  to  call  on  the  Doctor, 
it  happened  to  be  on  one  of  these  audience  days.  Mr  B.  was  asked  to 
be  seated,  and  the  exercise  went  on.  Among  others,  an  old  woman 
called  with  the  following  Scripture  passage  from  1  Cor.  iii.  15,  to  ex- 
plain :  "  But  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire."  Turning 
to  Mr  Brown,  the  Doctor  said,  "  You'll  explain  the  passage  to  us,  Mr 
Brown ;  be  good  enough  to  say  away."  "  'Deed,  Doctor,  I  would  rather 
you  would  explain  the  passage ;  just  say  away  yoursel'."  "  No,  no,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "  I've  been  explaining  passages  half  the  day;  you'll  explain 
the  passage,  Mr  Brown."  After  a  good  deal  of  mutual  banter,  Mr 
Brown  said,  "  Weel,  Doctor,  I  would  rather  explain  anither  passage : 
I'm  no  sure  if  I  can  explain  the  passage ;  but,  since  you  will  have  it, 
I'll  tell  you  a  story.  A  person  having  read  or  heard  of  the  death-bed 
experiences  of  Dr  Owen  and  Mr  Richard  Baxter,  applied  to  a  minister 
to  explain  how  he  could  account  for  the  wonderful  difference  they 
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manifested  as  to  their  hopes  for  eternity.  In  the  case  of  Owen,  his 
q>iritiial  frame  was  not  ol»cured  by  a  single  cloud  of  doubt,  he  suffered 
little  or  no  bodily  pain,  and  departed  triumphing  in  the  glory  of  the 
person  of  his  Redeemer;  while  Mr  Baxter  endured  severe  bodily 
pain  and  suffering,  and  confessed  that  he  never  experienced  the  sen- 
able  consolations  of  the  gospel  which  many  Christians  had  enjoyed  in 
the  proepect  of  death.  The  minister  explained:  Dr  Owen  was  a 
gieat,  good,  and  godly  minister ;  he  built  on  the  foundation,  Christ, 
and  he  built  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  when  he  was 
cast  into  the  furnace  his  work  stood  the  fire.  Richard  Baxter  was 
also  a  great,  good,  and  godly  minister,  and  built  on  the  sure  foundation, 
gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones;  but  he  also  built  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble.  The  consuming  of  these  latter  in  the  furnace  clouded  his 
mind  and  hindered  his  joy;  *but  he  himself  was  saved,  yet  so  as 
by  fire.'" 

CRAIG-MAILEN,   LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 

A  Secession  congregation  was  formed  at  Craig-mailen  some  time 
previous  to  the  year  1763.  Mr  Nimmo,  a  landed  proprietor,  though 
not  a  Seceder,  gave  them  a  site  for  a  church  on  liberal  terms.  After 
the  building  was  begun,  the  people  got  disheartened  on  account  of  their 
poverty,  and  the  work  was  suspended.  Mr  Nimmo,  on  being  informed 
of  this,  engaged  a  number  of  masons,  labourers,  and  horses,  at  his  own 
expense,  set  them  to  work  at  the  church  on  a  Monday  morning,  and, 
before  stopping,  raised  the  walls  three  feet.  Others  Collowed  his 
generous  example  with  a  helping  hand,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
congregation  soon  found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  large  and  com- 
fortable place  of  worship.  The  congregation  prospered  in  other 
respects.  It  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  and  for  some  time  embraced 
on  its  communion-roll  all  the  adherents  of  the  body  in  Linlithgowshire. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1763,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Oliver  was  ordained 
minister  of  the  congregation.  For  forty-nine  years  he  laboured  among 
that  people,  having  been  removed  by  death  in  1812.  He  was  a  man 
of  superior  talents — an  earnest,  able,  and  popular  preacher,  and  held 
in  high  esteem,  not  only  by  his  congregation,  but  over  all  that  part 
of  the  country.  From  his  very  youth  he  was  distinguished  for  humble, 
unaffected  piety;  and,  as  he  came  to  years  and  to  public  life,  this  spirit 
developed  itself  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in 
his  wonderful  power  of  utterance  in  prayer. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  brought  under  a  deep  and  anxious  concern 
as  to  his  spiritual  state,  and  sometimes  nearly  to  the  borders  of  despair. 
For  many  years  he  was  haunted  by  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  unbelief, 
which  greatly  marred  his  Christian  comfort  and  peace  of  mind.  He 
is  said  afterwards  to  have  had  extraordinary  experiences,  and  to  have 
obtained  a  high  measure  of  "joy  and  peace  in  believing." 

Mr  Oliver  narrowly  marked  God's  ways  towards  his  soul,  and  often 
experienced  remarkable  nearness  to  Him  at  a  throne  of  grace.  From 
what  we  know  of  his  character,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  it  was  totally 
devoid  of  everything  like  sentimental  enthusiasm ;  and  his  extreme 
diffidence  and  modesty  rarely  allowed  him  to  refer  to  anything  of  a 
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personal  natore.  To  an  intimate  friend  he  once  mentioned,  that,  when 
the  Rev.  William  Moncrieff  of  Alloa  was  a-dying,  he  went  to  his 
closet  expressly  to  hold  up  his  case  to  Gk)d.  He  spent  some  time 
on  his  knees,  but  entirely  forgot  his  errand.  He  went  a  second  time, 
and  the  main  object  wholly  escaped  his  mind.  On  coming  down 
stairs  he  said  to  his  wife,  ''  Mr  Moncrieff  is  dead."  She  inquired  how 
he  came  to  know.  He  replied  that  he  had  gone  twice  to  his  knees  on 
his  account,  and  the  Lord  had  taken  him  entirely  out  of  his  mind, 
from  which  he  concluded  that  his  friend  had  now  entered  into  that 
state  in  which  the  prayers  of  fellow-saints  were  not  needed.  The. 
fact  that  Mr  Moncrieff  was  then  gone  was  shortly  afterwards  ascer- 
tained.    "  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him." 

When  the  Secession  body  was  rent  in  pieces  by  the  New  Light  con- 
troversy, Mr  Oliver,  though  maintaining,  as  many  others  then  did, 
that  he  had  not  changed  his  sentiments,  adhered  to  the  New  Light 
party.  From  a  mistaken  desire  to  avoid  strife  and  maintain  peace 
among  brethren,  he  remained  by  the  party  who  had  changed  their 
public  profession ;  but  always  manifested  a  brotherly  feeling  towards 
those  who  felt  bound  to  separate  from  the  Synod  for  the  sake  of  truth. 
The  leaders  of  the  Synod,  however,  carried  matters  with  a  higher 
hand  and  another  spirit,  and  applied  the  highest  censures  of  the  Church 
to  those  who  had  disowned  its  authority.  Professor  Bruce  of  Whitburn, 
being  one  of  the  recusants,  and  a  member  of  the  same  Presbytery,  Mr 
Oliver  was  appointed  to  depose  the  Professor,  and  preach  his  pulpit 
vacant  On  the  appointment  being  made,  he  started  to  his  feet  in  itie 
Presbytery,  and  exclaimed,  "  Me  depose  the  Professor,  Moderator,  me 
preach  his  pulpit  vacant  I  why,  the  people  would  stane  me  like  a  dog." 

INVERKEITHING. 

Ebenezer  Brown,  brother  to  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Whitburn, 
was  for  many  years  minister  of  the  Secession  congregation  of  Inver- 
keithing.  When  the  congregation  took  its  rise,  or  at  what  date  Mr 
Brown  became  its  minister,  neither  history  nor  tradition  saith,  so  far 
as  we  can  ascertain.  He  left  behind  him,  however,  the  reputation  of 
being  an  able  and  faithful  gospel  minister ;  and  this  character  is  fiilly 
vindicated  by  the  volume  of  his  sermons  published  some  time  after 
his  death.  Although  he  did  not  aim  at  being  a  public  man,  he  took 
a  deep  interest  in  many  public  movements  of  a  religious  kind,  par- 
ticularly in  missions,  both  within  and  without  the  Secession.  Not 
only  was  he  a  man  of  public  spirit,  and  a  philanthropist,  but  of  a 
sound  judgment,  and  to  whose  opinion  in  matters  of  importance  much 
deference  was  paid  by  others.  The  following  incident  beautifully 
illustrates  this  trait  of  his  character : — 

The  London  Board  of  Missions  had  given  out  that  they  wanted  a 
missionary  for  an  important  foreign  station.  Mr  Moffat,  who  has 
since  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  Africa,  and  who  is  still 
labouring  in  that  benighted  land,  was  then  a  divinity  student,  residing 
at  Inverkeithing.  Mr  Brown,  knowing  his  superior  qualifications, 
advised  him  to  apply  for  the  appointment.  Young  Moffat,  whose 
heart  was  set  on  mission  work,  proceeded  to  London  for  the  purpose 

\ 
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c^  paflsing  the  necessary  ezaminatioD.  Mr  Brown  had  written  pre- 
viooaljy  recommending  him ;  and,  on  his  appearing  before  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  one  of  9iem  remarked,  "  This  is  Ebie's  man."  "  Oh," 
itid  another^  ''is  this  Ebie's  man."  ''That  will  do,"  remarked  a 
third.  The  nsaal  examination  was  dispensed  with.  Mr  Moffat  was 
there  and  then  appointed  missionary  to  the  Board;  and  his  subsequent 
ciieer  has  folly  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment 

About  the  close  of  the  last  century,  he  went  to  London  in  order  to  be 
nesent  at  a  large  missionary  meeting,  and,  being  there  on  the  Sabbath, 
M  had  an  opportunity  of  preaching  in  the  metropolis,  and  uf  witnessing 
London  manners.  A  journey  from  Scotland  to  the  great  city  at  that 
period  was  of  much  rarer  occurrence  than  it  is  now,  and  would  have 
been  regarded  as  an  important  event  in  one's  lifetime.  Mr  Brown  felt 
it  so ;  and  as  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  thmgs  not 
commonly  known  at  home,  he  resolved  to  give  his  people  the  benefit 
of  his  experience. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  after  his  return,  he  took  occasion  to  state,  in 
the  course  of  his  forenoon  sermon,  "  My  friends,  I  have  three  wonders 
to  tell  you  of  to-day  which  I  saw  when  in  London,"  and  then  went 
(Hi  with  his  discourse  without  farther  reference  to  the  matter,  finished 
the  sermon,  and  concluded  the  service  by  prayer  and  praise  and  the 
benediction  in  the  usual  way.  In  leaving  the  church  many  looks 
were  cast  at  the  worthy  minister,  as  much  as  to  say,  You  have  forgot 
to  tell  us  the  three  wonders.  The  thing  got  wind  in  the  village  in 
the  interval,  and  there  was  a  large  turn-out  in  the  afternoon,  the 
church  being  completely  filled  by  the  time  Mr  Brown  made  his  ap- 
pearance. All  was  expectation,  and  the  people  were  not  doomed  to 
disappointment  a  second  time.  After  concluding  the  public  worship, 
Mr  Brown  said,  "Well,  my  friends,  I  am  now  to  tell  you  the  three 
wonders  I  saw  in  London."  With  that  all  the  people  sat  down  in  breath- 
less silence.  "  The  first  wonder  I  have  to  tell  you  I  saw  in  London  is, 
when  I  came  into  the  pulpit  in  the  morning,  the  folks  were  a'  waiting 
on  me;  I  didna  need  to  wait  for  them;  and  I  never  saw  the  like  o'  that  in 
Inverkeithing.  The  second  wonder  I  have  to  tell  you  I  saw  in  Lou- 
don is,  that  when  I  was  drawing  the  prayer  to  a  conclusion,  there  was  no 
jostling  and  making  a  noise  and  sitting  down;  they  a'  stood  still  till  I  said 
tmen;  and  I  never  saw  the  like  o'  that  in  Inverkeithing.  And  the  third 
Wonder  I  have  to  tell  you  I  saw  in  London  is,  that  there  was  nae 
raxing  for  hats,  and  a  bundling  up  o'  Bibles,  when  the  lust  psalm  was 
a-singing,  and  no  a-coming  down  the  stairs  when  the  blessing  was 
being  pronounced ;  but  they  a'  waited  till  the  amen,  and  then  they 
sat  down  awee ;  and  I  never  saw  the  like  o'  that  in  Inverkeithing  till 
this  afternoon.'' 
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THE    MORAL    ASPECTS    OF    THE    AMERICAN    WAR. 

With  the  lapse  of  time  the  gloom  enveloping  the  American  war  is 
gradually  intensified.  The  earnest  and  oft-repeated  expectations  of 
an  early  settlement  of  the  fratricidal  strife  have  given  way  to  a  dread 
uncertainty  regarding  the  future.  Never  has  the  world  witnessed, 
save  in  one  other  nation,  such  carnage  without  some  definite  results. 
Battle  after  hattle  has  been  fought,  leaving  thousands  dead  upon  the 
field  of  conflict,  and  thousands  more  mutilated,  as  living  memorials  of 
the  strife,  and  yet  almost  without  apparent  gain,  as  regards  the  solution 
of  the  primary  problem.  The  war  is  one  of  extermination  rather  than 
of  conquest — a  great  national  execution  rather  than  an  ordinary 
struggle  for  military  glory.  It  is,  moreover,  the  strife  of  brethren — 
the  appalling  exhibition  of  those  bound  by  the  ties  of  blood,  language, 
religion,  and  social  interest,  meeting  in  deadly  conflict — ^hating  each 
other  with  a  perfect  hatred,  and  straining  every  nerve  for  mntual 
destniction.  In  whatever  aspect  it  may  be  viewed,  there  is  something 
peculiar  about  the  American  war — something  specially  marking  it  as 
the  dread  infliction  of  the  Moral  Governor. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  what  we  know  of  the  American  resources, 
and  what  has  been  already  shown  of  the  resolute  prowess  of  those 
now  at  war,  that  any  other  nation,  or  even  combination  of  nations,  could 
have  inflicted  such  calamities  as  those  by  which  that  great  people  are 
now  being  visited.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  instrumentality  when  the 
Moral  Grovemor  has  a  purpose  to  accomplish,  or  a  judgment  to  inflict. 
America  is  made  her  own  executioner ;  while  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  behold  and  wonder  at  the  distant  scene  of  blood  and  extending 
desolation.  Fain  would  some  of  the  European  nations  interfere,  in 
order  to  stay  the  sword  of  the  Avenger ;  but  hitherto  an  invisible 
power  has  thwarted  their  feeble  efforts.  They  must  look  on  with 
astonishment  till  the  commission  of  the  sword  of  the  Lord  is  exhausted. 

We  are  amazed  that  the  solemn  spectacle  of  divine  judgment, 
visibly  inflicted,  has  not  made  a  deeper  moral  impression  upon  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe,  or  upon  the  Americans  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  interest  manifested ;  but  it 
has  been  political  and  commercial,  rather  than  moral.  The  platfonn 
and  the  press  have  been  labouring  with  every  species  of  politicid  ingen- 
uity to  solve  the  problem  of  proposed  secession,  and,  not  unfreqnently, 
to  mystify  the  real  causes  of  war.  Much  has  been  said  and  written, 
that  ought  never  to  have  seen  the  light,  in  a  country  justly  proud  of 
British  freedom — much  that  could  only  have  been  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  envy  or  selfishness.  We  cannot  comprehend  the  utter  want 
of  discrimination  recently  manifested  by  a  large  section  of  the  British 
press,  unless  it  be  the  blinding  influence  of  a  selfish  policy,  which  would 
rejoice  in  prosperity  at  home,  though  humanity  should  be  victimised 
in  the  distance.  Many  who  write  and  speak  seem  as  if  they  could 
only  look  at  America  with  cotton  eyes — as  though  they  were  ready  to 
indorse  the  transatlantic  ideii,  that  "King  Cotton''  must  rule  the 
world,  utterly  regardless  of  the  primary  truth  "  that  there  is  another 
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King,  one  Jesus."  If  men  cannot  rise  above  the  region  of  human 
policy,  they  are  unfit  to  speak  upon  such  a  subject,  or  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  passing  events,  the  first  principles  of  which  they  have 
not  mastered.  Until  this  modern  conflict  is  viewed  in  its  moral  con- 
nection with  the  government  of  the  enthroned  Mediator,  its  character 
will  not  be  understood,  nor  its  lessons  improved.  Judged  by  the 
shifting  principles  of  policy  and  self-interest,  it  will  only  become  more 
complicated,  and  furnish  another  illustration  of  "  confusion  worse  con- 
founded." Our  transatlantic  kinsmen  may  weary  themselves  in  the 
fire,  and  politicians  at  home  may  "  weary  themselves  for  very  vanity/' 
in  the  solution  of  the  existing  problem,  unless  they  come  to  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  a  divine  ^^  woe  to  him  that  buildeth  a  town  with 
blood,  and  establisheth  a  city  with  iniquity."  Is  it  not  amazing, 
therefore,  that  there  has  been  so  little  inquiry,  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  to  the  moral  causes  of  the  war — so  few  signs  of  repentance 
or  reformation  ?  It  is  still  more  astounding,  that  every  step  in  the 
progress  of  anti-slavery  opinions  and  action  has  been  scanned  with 
the  eye  of  heartless  jealousy — nay,  even  grossly  perverted — by  some  of 
the  leading  sections  of  the  British  press.  We  freely  admit  that  there 
has  been  much  vacillation  in  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Grovemment — 
much  want  of  stability  and  principle  in  their  course  of  action ;  but 
due  allowance  has  not  been  made  ror  the  difficulties  of  their  position ; 
neither  have  they  been  duly  credited  witli  action,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  towards  the  extinction  of  slavery. 

If  we  would  judge  aright  of  the  present  American  crisis,  we  must 
endeavour  to  trace  the  moral  causes  of  the  war,  the  proportions  of 
respective  guilt  between  North  and  South,  and  the  tendency  of  their 
respective  policy  upon  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

As  regards  the  causes  of  this  desolating  war,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  national  guilt  is  the  primary  source  of  all  others.  There  may  be 
State  interests,  commercial  policy,  questions  of  tariff,  local  jealousy, 
pride,  and  a  thousand  other  incidental  causes ;  but  these  are  all  re- 
solvable into  the  national  disregard  of  the  government  and  claims  of 
Jehovah  Jesus.  The  State,  as  such,  does  not  recognise  Christianity, 
or  acknowledge  the  claims  of  the  "  Governor  among  the  nations." 
True,  the  great  Confederation  of  States  has  not,  like  f'rance,  deliber- 
ately voted,  "No  God;"  nor  have  they,  like  those  mad  revolutionists, 
abolished  the  Sabbath ;  but  their  sin  of  omission,  in  framing  their 
Constitution  without  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Moral  Governor, 
has  vitiated  their  whole  administration,  and,  in  its  effects,  cornipted 
society  to  the  core.  In  the  American  Constitution  we  have  political 
voluntaryism  consummated.  A  nation  ignoring  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  professing  to  be  Christians.  A  civil  government  set 
up,  which  makes  no  provision  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties  to  God. 
Having  no  regard  to  the  first  table  of  the  moral  law,  nor  any  explicit 
recognition  of  the  great  Lawgiver,  we  need  not  wonder  though  the 
precepts  of  the  second  table  are  judicially  disregarded,  or  the  rights  of 
humanity  trampled  under  foot.  If  there  is  no  explicit  recognition  of 
the  authority  of  God,  the  disregard  of  the  social  rights  of  man  is  a 
logical  result.    Herein  really  lies  the  social  guilt  of  Americans,  that 
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with  the  Bible  in  their  hands — the  gospel  of  peace  sounding  in  their 
ears — the  cry  of  liberty  upon  their  lips — and  the  semblance  of  liberty 
embodied  in  their  Federal  deed, — there  is  no  formal  recognition  of 
the  King  of  kings,  while  there  is  provision  for  the  subjection  to 
bondage,  both  of  the  heathen  (given  for  His  heritage),  and  the  Chris- 
tian emancipated  by  His  grace,  according  to  the  colour  of  his  skin. 
In  these  two  things  we  have  the  head  and  front  of  that  social  guilt 
which  is  now  being  visited  with  desolating  judgments.  There  are 
many  local  and  political  elements  which  seem  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server as  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  war ;  but  comparatively  few  are 
disposed  to  admit  or  regard  the  primary  cause  of  open  rebellion  against 
God,  in  the  non-recognition  of  His  supremacy,  accompanied  by  a 
legal  conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  humanity,  in  the  persons  of 
four  millions  held  in  a  degrading  bondage.* 

The  national  disregard  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Moral  Governor 
has  engendered  slavery,  and  all  those  evil  principles  which,  in  their 
national  operation,  have  at  length  brought  death  and  desolation  to 
the  land.  Many  seem  to  think,  that  because  it  is  a  war  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States,  arising  out  of  the  resolution  to  separate 
from  the  Union  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  counter-resolution  to  main- 
tain the  Union  on  the  other,  therefore  it  is  merely  a  collision  of  human 
power  and  human  policy.  The  government  of  Grod  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts.  True,  He  has  not  turned  the  waters  of  their  rivers  and 
lakes  into  blood,  as  He  did  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Neither  has  He  sent 
the  locusts,  the  lice,  the  frogs,  the  thunderbolt,  the  hail,  the  darkness, 
or  the  angel  of  death  direct  from  heaven,  as  He  did  upon  Pharaoh  and 
his  servants.  But  such  visible  demonstrations  of  power  and  wrath 
are  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  those  unto  whom  He  has  given  His 
revealed  will.  To  the  heathen  nation  of  old  He  spake  by  such  signs 
and  wonders  as  they  could  comprehend.  The  quarrel  with  Egypt,  in 
its  consummation,  was  slavery.  The  Holy  One  of  Israel  demanded, 
through  His  servants  Moses  and  Aaron,  that  Pharaoh  should  let  His 
people  go,  that  they  might  serve  Him.  This  demand  was  met  by  the 
direct  disavowal  of  God's  authority.  "  Who  is  the  Lord  that  I  should 
obey  His  voice  to  let  Israel  go  ?  I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I 
let  Israel  go."  Has  not  this  been  practically  the  reply  of  American 
slaveholders  ?  By  the  word  of  the  Lord — ^by  the  warnings  of  Provi- 
dence— by  the  pleadings  of  philanthropy — by  the  cries  and  the  tears  of 
millions  enslaved — has  the  question  of  negro  emancipation  been  pressed 
upon  the  State  and  upon  the  Church — upon  senators  in  the  halls  of 
legislation,  and  gospel  ministers  in  the  congregations  and  courts  of  the 
Lord.     But,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  minority,  the  answer  hither- 

*  Trae,  Jefferson  Davis  recently  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  to  be  observed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  tbe  Secession  States;  but  what  is  this  but  an  insult  to  tbe  Ciod  of 
ordinances,  while  the  accursed  thing — slavery— is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Confederacy 
for  which  he  and  his  associates  arc  fighting.  Never  was  the  reproof  addressed  to 
ancient  Israel  more  applicable.  It  is  truly  fasting  accompanied  by  "  exacting"  all 
the  labours  of  the  slave.  *' Behold,  ve  fast  for  strife  and  debate,  and  to  smite  with 
the  fist  of  wickedness.^''  *^Is  not  this  the  fast  that  1  have  chosen  f  to  loose  ike 
hands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  fre€t 
&nd  that  ye  break  every  yoke.*' 
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to  has  been, "  We  will  not  let  the  people  go."  Nay  more ;  the  very  rais- 
ing of  the  question  has  been  the  signal,  as  in  Egy])t,  for  fresh  legisla- 
tion, making  their  burdens  more  galling.  By  a  system  of  passports, 
and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  in  defiance  of  the  Bible  statute,  '^  Thou 
shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from 
his  master  unto  thee,"  the  cup  of  iniquity  has  been  filled  up,  and  the 
American  States  are  made  their  own  executioners.  As  in  France,  the 
nation  that  formally  voted  the  non-recognition  of  Gk)d  was  made  the 
avenger  of  that  God  whom  it  formally  disowned  and  defied,  even  so 
the  United  States  of  America  are  executing  the  judgments  of  heaven 
upon  each  other — ^yea,  producing  desolations  as  wide  and  terrific  as 
those  by  which  the  judgments  upon  France  were  inaugurated. 

This  is  the  usual  course  in  the  moral  government  of  our  world. 
To  those  rejecting  the  authority  of  God,  and  disregarding  the  claims 
of  the  gospel,  practical  infidelity  is  left  to  work  its  own  chastisement. 
It  was  thus  in  France.  France  rejected  the  Reformation — judicially 
murdered  or  banished  the  Protestants — declared  by  decree  that  there 
waa  no  God,  and  formally  abolished  the  Sabbath.  Neither  thunder, 
nor  earthquake,  nor  pestilence,  nor  darkness,  desolated  the  fair  fields 
of  the  proud  empire;  but  the  principles  of  anarchy  which  sprung  out 
of  natipnal  atheism  unsheathed  the  sword,  and  the  sword  prepared 
the  way  for  the  erection  of  the  guillotine,  while  the  bloodthirsty  fana- 
ticism of  time-serving  infidels  brought  the  national  neck  beneath  the 
fiital  axe.  The  king,  the  nobles,  the  priesthood,  the  citizens  of  every 
rank,  fell  before  the  power  of  the  dread  executioner,  until  the  pride  of 
chivalry  paled  in  prospect  of  the  sea  of  blood. 

Is  not  the  present  American  war  a  fac-simile  of  national  execution  ? 
Brother  against  brother — friend  against  friend— blood  touching  blood, 
— and  yet  there  is  little  more  than  the  clearing  of  the  way  for  fresh  vic- 
tims. Every  new  demand  for  troops  is  the  result  of  carnage  in  the 
field  of  strife.  Thousands  upon  thousands  have  been  swept  away; 
and  yet  the  tide  of  success  is  ebbing  and  flowing  much  within  the 
same  dimensions,  without  any  decisive  results.  Lamentation,  and 
mourning,  and  woe,  are  spreading  throughout  the  land,  while  the  waves 
of  national  sorrow  are  breaking  on  our  own  shores.  Fathers,  brothers, 
friends,  are  jeapording  their  lives,  or  pouring  out  their  blood  in  the 
high  places  of  the  field, — an  apparently  vain  sacrifice.  In  the  sorrows 
of  the  white  man's  home  we  see  the  counterpart  of  the  sorrows  of  the 
black  man's  cabin,  where  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children, 
were  ruthlessly  torn  asunder,  to  meet  the  supposed  interest  of  the 
tyrant  master,  or  the  convenience  of  the  slave -dealer.  Say  as  poli- 
tida&s  will,  and  do  as  they  may,  the  slave  question  is  ever  and  anon 
rising  to  the  surface,  and  guiding  all,  who  are  willing  to  see,  to  the 
proximate  ground  of  the  Lord's  controversy.  Nay  more ;  in  every 
stage  of  the  dread  conflict  slavery  has  come  up  in  spite  of  every  efibrt 
to  evade  the  settlement  of  the  question. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  slave  power  was  omnipotent. 
Dnring  the  earlier  stages  of  the  conflict  the  slave  power  was  protected 
— the  armies  of  the  North  were  the  local  guards  of  slavery.  But,  by 
and  bye,  l^e  disaster  of  Bull's  Run  began  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
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President  Then  came  the  inaugaration  act  of  the  emancipatioii,  hy 
which  Congress  abolished  slavery  in  Columbia,  and  thereby  denation- 
alised the  "  peculiar  institution."  Next  came  the  prohibition  of  sla- 
very in  the  Union  territory.  This  was  followed  by  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  This  measure  was 
practically  carried  out  in  the  execution  of  an  American  captain,  con- 
victed of  engaging  in  the  contraband  trade.  Subsequently  Hayti  and 
Liberia — negro  republics — were  formally  recognised.  Latterly  slaves 
escaping  to  the  Federal  lines  have  been  protected,  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  virtually  repealed,  and  loyal  States  offered  compensation  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Even  now  upwards  of  200,000  slaves  have  ob- 
tained their  freedom;  while  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  how- 
ever much  reproached,  re-echoes  through  the  land. as  the  sound  of 
approaching  jubilee. 

With  such  rapid  revolutions  of  public  opinion,  even  though  elicited 
by  the  necessities  of  war,  and  such  results  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
we  cannot  regret  that  the  conflict  has  been  prolonged,  or  that  great 
sacrifices  have  been  made  both  in  America  and  Europe.  With  the 
Southern  confederacy,  having  slavery  for  its  comer  stone,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  as  its  idtimate  object^  we  can  have  no  sympathy.  It 
is  evidently  running  the  course  of  the  Egyptian  ruler,  and,  without 
repentance,  must  meet  that  haughty  tyrant's  doom.  To  talk  of  peace, 
on  the  basis  of  perpetuating  the  vile  bondage,  is  a  mockery  before 
God  and  man.  Though  France,  and  Britain,  and  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  should  become  parties  to  such  a  j>eace,  the  arm  omnipotent 
would  break  the  bonds  of  iniquity.  The  problem  of  emancipation 
might  be  postponed,  but  only  to  be  raised  anew  in  the  infliction  of 
heavier  judgments.  The  curse  of  God  is  essentially  in  American 
slavery,  and  nothing  less  than  rooting  out  this  iniquity  can  avert  the 
wrath  of  the  God  of  Justice.  Oh !  that  our  transatlantic  brethren 
were  brought  to  see  the  sin  of  slavery,  and  to  seek  repentance  and 
reformation  by  its  utter  abolition.  Until  this  is  realised,  the  olive- 
branch  of  peace  cannot  exorcise  the  demon  of  war.  Until  Grod  is 
owned  and  honoured — until  oppressed  humanity  is  elevated  to  the 
platform  of  freedom — until  both  tables  of  the  moral  law  are  recognised 
as  obligatory  upon  men,  in  their  official  as  well  as  their  personal 
capacity, — there  cannot  be  either  peace  on  earth  or  good  will  to  men. 
If,  according  to  the  patriot  of  Caprera,  "  the  Bible  alone  is  the  cannon 
which  will  emancipate  Italy,"  so  we  say  of  the  bleeding,  broken  States 
of  the  American  Union,  the  Bible,  believed  and  obeyed,  can  alone 
purge  out  that  social  corruption,  and  that  slave  tyranny,  and  that 
political  voluntaryism,  which,  in  their  baneful  combination,  have 
brought  that  great  country  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

Many,  through  admiration  of  Southern  chivalry,  and  the  hope  that 
peace,  on  any  terms,  would  relieve  the  existing  distress  of  our  own 
country,  have  shown  sympathy  with  the  Confederates  unworthy  of  a 
free  or  an  enlightened  people.  Say  as  they  will,  the  Southerns  are 
fighting  for  the  perpetuation  of  slavery ;  hence  their  guilt  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  action  and  their  object  The  North  has  been  also 
guilty  in  conniving  at  slavery,  but  less  guilty  in  its  actual  perpetration. 
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The  mind  mnst  be  prejudiced,  indeed,  that  has  any  difficnlty  in  making 
choice  between  thenu  The  Northern  statesmen  have  not  done  aU 
that  we  could  wish — they  have  not  declared  slavery  a  national  sin 
and  disgrace,  to  be  universally  abolished  and  wiped  out ;  but  they 
have  done  more  than  was  expected  in  their  trying  circumstances;  and 
who  can  tell  how  much  more  they  might  have  done  had  they  received 
the  cordial  sympathy  of  Britain.  We  can  only  say,  in  regard  to  their 
emancipation  measures,  God  speed  their  present  efforts,  and  lead  them 
to  the  adoption  of  such  as  may  result  in  universal  emancipation. 
Already  is  the  President's  proclamation  taking  effect  in  several  of  the 
loyal  States ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that,  as  the  cloud  rises,  its  effects  will 
be  felt  in  every  region  defiled  by  the  blot  of  slavery.  We  cannot  see 
to  the  end  of  the  .conflict ;  but  we  feel  assured  that  the  social  monster 
has  received  its  death-wound,  and  that,  come  however  it  may,  the 
race  of  Ham  shall  soon  be  set  free.  That  such  revolutions  come  with 
blood  proves  the  presence  of  the  Moral  Governor.  Let  every  lover 
of  liberty  rejoice  that  the  decree  of  heaven — that  the  promise  of  the 
gospel — that  the  power  of  God,  is  on  the  side  of  freedom.  Nations 
may  rise  and  perish  in  blood ;  but  the  millennia]  phase  of  our  world 
wiU  be  liberty,  peace,  righteousness,  and  the  restoration  of  one 
blessed  brotherhood  among  all  colours,  climes,  and  classes  of  the 
hnman  £&mily. 


Critiral  ^ati«s. 

Present  JVutha  in  Tlieology.  Man's  Inability  and  OotTs  Soverei^y  in  "  The 
Things  of  Ood,''  with  their  Relation  to  Oospel  Doctrine  and  Moral  Respon- 
sibility. By  James  Gibson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  and  Church 
History,  Free  Charcli  College,  Glasgow,  In  two  volumes.  Glasgow :  Thomas 
Marray  &  Son.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 
1863. 

AvEDST  a  deluge  of  light  religious  literature  and  semi-pictorial  theo- 
logy, it  is  cheering  to  meet  with  this  noble  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr 
OibeoD.  There  are  but  few,  even  among  distinguished  theologians, 
who  would  have  selected  the  topics  discussed,  at  tlie  present  crisis  of 
doctrinal  dubiety,  and  who  could  have  entered  so  deeply  into  the  liistory 
of  the  errors  reftited,  and  the  Calvinistic  literature  of  former  times,  by 
which  the  truth  of  God  has  been  illustrated  and  defended.  It  were 
well  that  modem  theological  speculators  would  take  even  an  occasional 
ezcnrsion  into  what  they  deem  the  dreary  regions  of  Calvinistic  theology. 
There  they  might  easily  discover  the  foot-prints  of  errorists,  similar, 
though  greater,  than  themselves,  whose  Pelagian  theories  have  been 
refuted  by  theologians  "mighty  in  the  Scriptures," — men  of  giant 
intellects,  erudition,  and  piety,  fully  equipped  for  the  defence  of 
the  truth.  It  is  a  somewhat  irksome  task  to  assume  the  position 
of  a  geologist  or  an  antiquarian,  in  order  to  show  that  newly 
boached  errors  are  nothing  more  than  the  recurrence  of  exploded 
heresies,  lying  deep  in  the  substratum  of  fallen  human  nature,  and  ever 
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rising  to  the  surface  when  faith  is  supplanted  by  fancy,  and  the  spirit- 
uality of  worship  yields  to  the  sensuous  ritualism  of  a  mere  sentimental 
performance.  The  present  age  is  remarkable  both  for  the  magnitude 
and  the  nimiber  of  old  errors  presented  in  some  new  phase  or  indorsed 
to  some  new  names.  Most  of  them,  however,  bear  affinity  to  that 
central  Pela^an  doctrine  which  transfers  the  glory  of  redemption  work 
from  God  to  man.  They  may  be  found  ninning  into  Socinianism  or 
Popery :  they  may  be  called  Arminian  or  Morisonian ;  but  they  all 
spring  from  one  root — viz.,  misconceptions  of  man's  nature,  as  fallen, 
and  the  divine  glory,  as  manifested  in  the  work  of  human  redemption. 
Glory  to  God,  or  glory  to  man,  lie  at  the  basis  of  these  respective  sys- 
tems. The  degrees  of  departure  from  Bible  truth  may  be  innumerable ; 
but  the  radical  error  lies  in  subverting  the  primary  principle  of  action 
in  heaven  and  earth,  which  angels  sung  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem 
— viz.,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to- 
ward men." 

Seldom  has  this  doctrine  been  more  insiduously  assailed.  Semi- 
Pelagianism  and  Arminianism  are  pervading  the  churches.  Modem 
theological  literature  is  to  a  large  extent  either  a  negation  of  Bible  doc- 
trine, under  the  guise  of  catholicity,  or  the  crude  speculations  of  incipi- 
ent heresy.  No  longer  is  even  a  sound  creed  any  security  against  false 
doctrine,  when  men  can  subscribe  a  foi-mula,  on  their  way  to  public 
office,  without  belief  in,  or  any  sense  of  obligation  to  maintain  what 
they  profess.  Public  opinion,  irrespective  of  God*s  will,  is,  with 
multitudes,  the  standard  of  action.  Indifference  to  the  truth  is  ac- 
companied by  a  false  charity,  which,  under  the  gnise  of  love  to  man, 
ignores  the  authority  of  God.  But  there  is  hoj>e  for  the  Church  in 
the  divine  promise,  "  When  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against  him." 

This  is  being  done  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  our  own  day.  With 
the  revival  of  error  there  is  also  a  revival  of  the  Puritan  literature,  by 
which  it  was  laid  in  the  dust;  while,  as  regards  its  modem  phases,  there 
are  writers  being  raised  up  deeply  imbued  with  zeal  for  Bible  truth, 
and  who  are  able  to  trace  the  devious  streams  of  Pelagian  and 
Popish  error  up  to  their  source.  Such  has  been  the  work  assigned 
to  our  author,  and  this  work  he  has  done  with  great  learning  and 
ability.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  volumes  of  Dr  Gibson, 
just  issued,  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Reformation  era,  written  in  de- 
fence and  illustration  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  grace.  We  do  not 
expect  that  this  work  will  be  popular  with  the  readers  of  light  reli- 
gious literature.  It  is  too  substantial,  scriptur.al,  and  candid,  to  elicit 
the  favour  of  this  shifting  age ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does 
not  meet  a  special  want  of  our  times,  and  take  its  place  among  the 
standard  Calvinistic  literature  of  the  past  and  the  future.  The  topics 
discussed  are  of  eternal  importance,  and  shall  doubtless  be  l)etter 
understood  in  the  fuller  light  of  the  millennium. 

The  title  clearly  unfolds  the  nature  and  design  of  the  work.  The 
doctrines  discussed  are  undoubtedly  the  "present  truths"  of  the 
Church's  testimony.  "  Man's  inability  and  God's  sovereignty,  ra 
THE  THINGS  OF  GoD,"  are  certainly  the  turning-points  in  theology  in 
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modern  times.  Incipient  errors  in  regard  to  these  may  be  easily  as- 
sanied  to  be  non-essential.  Truth  and  error  may  appear  at  times  as 
parallel  lines  of  rails,  either  of  which  may  serve  the  traveller.  But 
as  a  mistake  in  the  pointsman  may  tend  to  danger  and  destruction,  so 
here,  though  it  may  not  seem  apparent,  the  line  of  Bible  truth  leads 
on  to  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory  and  man's  eternal  interests, 
while  the  lines  of  human  wisdom  all  tend  to  moral  darkness  and 
death*  Our  author  has  therefore  judged  wisely  in  not  only  discussing 
the  doctrines  of  man's  inability  and  God's  sovereignty,  but  also  in 
showing  80  clearly  "  their  relation  to  gospel  doctrine  and  moral  re- 
spansibiUtyJ*  The  special  design  of  the  work  will  be  best  seen  by 
the  statement  of  the  question  in  the  opening  paragraph. 

'*  lo  treating  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  seen,  from  the  title  which  I  have  assumed, 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  discuss  man's  inability  in  '*  the  things  of  God'*  abstractedly 
and  inetaphysically,  or  even  psychologically,  but  theologically  and  scripturally :  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  in  which  the  Bible  a£Brms  it,  and  the  facts  of 
history  and  observation  support  and  confirm  its  testimony — not  for  the  sake  of 
speculaiion,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relation  of  man,  as  a  sinner,  to 
Qod,  as  a  Buler  and  Redeemer — a  just  God  and  yet  a  8aviour  ;  to  determine,  in  a 
word,  what  is  man's  actual  position  in  relation  to  the  economy  of  redemption,  in  all 
its  revelations,  means,  agencies,  duties,  and  requirements. 

"  It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  subject  of  mau's  inability  in  relation  to  the 
question  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  man  as  man ;  in  other  words,  whether  a  being, 
with  the  powers  and  faculties  with  which  man  was  originally  created  and  endowed, 
could  know,  and  to  what  extent  he 'could  know,  God  and  the  things  of  God.  But 
whether  man  as  he  is,  and  is  admitted  to  be,  as  a  fallen  being,  can  know  God,  and 
serve  God  in  any  way  that  God  himself  will  approve  and  own  as  fitted  to  maintain 
and  promote  His  own  glory  and  man's  true  good  for  time  and  for  eternity." 

As  no  concise  statement  of  the  various  subjects,  however  compre- 
heusive,  can  fully  indicate  tlie  order  and  range  of  thought,  just  as 
no  mere  isolated  extract  can  do  justice  to  the  varied  style  adapted  to 
the  various  subjects,  we  shall  give  the  leading  outline,  as  stated  in  the 
contents. 

After  defining  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Know,  or  Knowledge," 
and  man's  "  Inability  in  the  things  of  God,"  our  author  treats  of  **  In- 
ability in  relation  to  the  Knowledge  and  Belief  of  the  Tnie  God — in 
relation  to  the  Economy  of  Kedemption — ^in  relation  to  Sovereignty 
and  Predestination."  The  "  Doctrine  of  Sin — of  Election — of  Repro- 
bation— of  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints — of  Assurance,"  are  very  fully 
discussed  in  the  order  stated.  Then  the  "  Nature  and  Extent  of  the 
Atonement,"  together  with  a  review  and  refutation  of  several  leading 
writers  on  the  universal  atonement  side,  occupy  a  prominent  place. 
The  concluding  four  chapters  treat  of  "  Man's  Inability  in  relation  to 
the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit — in  relation  to  Justification — in  relation 
to  Saving  Faith — and  in  relation  to  Responsibility." 

In  dealing  with  these  topics,  and  a  great  variety  of  cognate  sub- 
ject* included  under  them,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Dr  Gibson's 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  dogmas  is  equal  to  most  modern 
writers,  while  his  appreciation  of  Calvinistic  doctrines  rises  conspicu- 
ously above  some  of  those  most  esteemed.     Having  found,  and  retained 
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throughout,  tlie  Bible  stand-point  of  God's  glory  as  the  principle 
of  action  in  redemption,  as  well  as  in  creation  and  providence,  he  has 
been  enabled  calmly  to  look  at  the  mysteries  of  grace,  and  candidly 
to  state  and  defend  them,  irrespective  of  the  prejudice  which  has  been 
excited  against  them,  and  the  distinguished  names  by  which  they  have 
been  assailed.  Taking  the  revealed  will  of  Grod  as  the  supreme — ^the 
only  standard,— our  author  has  been  enabled  to  re-echo  the  angelic  song, 
*'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  without  in  the  slightest  limiting  the 
gospel  announcement,  "  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men."  But 
while  Dr  Gibson  recognises  and  appeals  to  Scripture  as  the  only 
standard  by  which  doctrines  must  be  tested,  he  euiows  not  less  dis- 
tinctly that  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  is  in  prfect  accord- 
ance with  the  word  of  God,  not  only  in  general,  but  in  these  special 
doctrines,  upon  which  many  are  disposed  to  throw  doubt. 

In  regard  to  the  history  of  dogmas,  the  "  Present  Truths  in  Theo- 
logy" will  lose  nothing  by  comparison  with  the  "Historical  Theo- 
logy" recently  published;  while,  in  one  respect,  the  Glasgow  Professor 
has  outstripped  the  Edinburgh  Principal — viz.,  in  that  the  latter  sa- 
tisfied himself  with  a  historical  statement  of  the  dogmas  held;  while 
the  former  not  only  does  this,  but  adds  elaborate  and  conclusive  Scrip- 
ture proof  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  know 
that,  at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  there  are  such  views  of  divine  truth 
being  presented  to  the  minds  of  theological  students.  We  could 
scarcely  conceive  a  nobler  act  than  for  some  of  the  rich  and  liberal 
members  of  the  Church  to  present  each  student  of  theology  with  a 
copy  of  this  work;  and  it  were  well  that  all  Presbyteries,  which  have 
regard  to  the  truth  of  God,  should  institute  examinations  upon  the 
topics  here  discussed. 

When  such  sentiments  as  the  following  are  emanating  from  a  very 
popular  western  Professor,  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Oood  Words^  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  rising  ministry  should  be  well  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  "Man's 
Inability  and  God's  Sovereignty,"  as  well  as  the  relation  of  both  to 
"  Gospel  Doctrine  and  Moral  Responsibility:^' — 

"  No  one  can  deny,"  says  Dr  Caird,*  *'  that  there  is  in  reality  mocb  spiritual  dul- 
ncss  and  coldness  in  modem  society,  and  that,  by  our  very  familiarity  with  religioo, 
its  truths  have  lost  somewhat  of  their  original  power  to  move  us.  It  is  not  that 
the  mighty  motives  and  principles  of  religion  have  been  deprived  of  their  inherent 
efficacy :  it  is  not  that  by  any  arbitrary  decree  the  gracious  influence  has  been  with- 
drawn, which  in  ancient  days  rendered  the  truth  mighty  to  save.  God'a  loring, 
life-giving  Spirit  docs  not  act  by  fits  and  starts.  In  His  Church  it  is  not  now  % 
flood  and  now  a  drought — the  channels  of  gracious  influence  left  at  one  time  dry  as  s 
summer  brook,  and  anon  flooded  like  a  river,  or  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  good 
God  is  never  fitful,  never  partial,  never  arbitrary.  He  willeth  not  the  death  of  the 
sinner.  He  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved.  His  spirit  is  always  poured  out,  and 
always  infinite,  overflowing  abundance.  God's  helpful  influence  is  as  a  wind  ever 
blowing,  a  stream  ever  flowing,  a  tide  that  is  ever  at  the  flood.  The  cause  of  failure 
is  to  bo  sought,  not  in  Him,  but  in  us.  It  lies  not  in  the  Agent,  but  in  the  subject ; 
not  in  the  Giver,  hot  in  the  receiver,"  &c  &c. 

*  "Essays  on  Sunday  Reading."— (?<M)rf  WordSf  present  vol. 
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Had  the  writer  been  fiilly  indoctrinated  in  the  subject  of  human 
inability,  or  the  divine  sovereignty,  as  set  forth  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures—or  had  ho  known  or  believed  in  the  distinction  between  the 
common  and  efficacious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — he  could  not 
have  given  expression  to  views  so  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  God  in 
redemption-work,  or  so  pernicious  in  leading  men  to  trust  in  a  power 
which  they  do  not  possess.  We  would  be  the  last  to  discourage  faith- 
fol  dealing  with  men  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  neglecting  duty ;  but 
£Mr  he  it  from  us  to  indorse  any  doctrine  by  which  the  glory  of  God  in 
redemption  and  the  sinner's  salvation  is  made  to  rest  on  the  contin- 
gency of  mere  human  action. 

Dt  Gibson  meets  the  above  allegation  in  a  single  note,  thus — 

*'  In  one  point  this  statement  contains  a  solemn  trutb — namely,  the  fault  of  man's 
indolence  is  all  Lis  own.  But  wherein  it  represents  that  the  '  opening  of  the  heart* 
belongs  to  the  man,  and  the  *  quickening  of  the  energies '  will  then  resnlt  by  a 
grace  diffused  all  around  the  heart  as  the  air  we  breathe,  is  either  unintelligible 
mysticism,  or  most  dangerous  error,  or  both.  One  thing  is  certain ;  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  reconcile  it  with  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  following  words  of  the  West- 
minater  Confession  of  Faith,  chap,  z.,  sect.  ii. : — '  This  effectual  call  is  of  Qod's  free 
•Dd  special  grace  alone,  not  from  anything  at  all  foreseen  in  man,  who  is  altogether 
peusive  therein^  wUU^  being  quickened  and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  thereby 
enabled  to  answer  this  call,  and  to  embrace  the  grace  offered  and  conveyed  in  it.' " 

Without  indorsing  every  sentiment  in  a  work  so  extensive,  and 
dealing,  moreover,  with  the  deepest,  sublimest,  and  most  difficult  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  work 
to  all  our  readers,  and  more  especially  to  ministers  and  students. 
Though  not  faultless  at  all  times  in  style  and  arrangement,  keeping 
in  view  the  difficulties  of  the  subjects  discussed,  aud  the  host  of  heresies 
to  be  confuted,  we  are  free  to  say  that  comparatively  few  could  have 
80  ably  performed  the  task,  or  contributed  a  book  better  adapted  to 
meet  the  theological  aberrations  of  this  speculative  age. 

We  are  aware  that  the  devourers  of  such  ephemeral  pieces  as  those 
which  constitute  the  staple  of  our  popular  periodicals  will  not  read  or 
digest  the  work  before  us;  but  it  shall  live  when  these  are  forgotten, 
and,  it  may  be,  come  up  like  the  noble  Puritan  volumes  of  a  bygone 
age,  to  refute  and  demolish  the  Pelagian  and  Arminian  theories  of  some 
future  race  of  world- wisdom  theologians  and  philosophers. 

We  hope  on  a  subsequent  occasion  to  return  to  this  work,  in  order 
to  bring  out  more  particularly  its  method  of  dealing  with  special  topics. 


An  Exposition  of  the  Propheq/ of  Rosea.  By  Jeremiah  Burroughs.  Completed 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hall,  B.D.,  Rector  of  King's  Norton,  and  the  Right  Rev. 
Edward  Reynolds,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  1643.  Edinburgh:  James  Nichol. 
London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.    1863. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  Mr  Nichol's  Series  of  Standard  Divines 
— Puritan  Period,  and  is  alike  creditable  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Editor  who  prepared  it  for  publication,  and  tlie  Publisher  by  whom 
it  has  heen  issued.    Considered  merely  as  a  standard  volume  of  divinity, 
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containing  699  pages,  tastefully  executed  as  regards  type  and  binding, 
for  the  sum  of  8s.  6d.,  it  is  a  marvel  of  the  power  of  the  modern  press 
in  the  diffusion  of  an  attractive  literature.  But  the  elegance  of  style, 
and  comparative  cheapness,  are  indefinitely  enhanced  by  the  merits 
of  the  respective  writers.  In  an  age  of  distinguished  men,  they  were 
great  among  their  fellows.  The  era  that  produced  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  requires  no  other  monument.  That  docimient^ 
even  as  a  book,  proclaims  the  mental  power,  erudition,  piety,  and 
fidelity,  of  those  by  whom  it  was  framed.  The  name  of  Jeremiah 
Burroughs  appears  in  the  noble  catalogue  of  the  Westminster  divines, 
and  his  commentary  on  Uosea  shows  how  worthy  he  was  of  such  a 
place.  We  learn,  also,  that  he  was  for  some  time  colleague  to  Edward 
Calamy,  at  Bury  St  Edmund's,  and  afterwards,  when  exiled  for  the 
tnith,  he  became  assistant  to  the  Rev.  William  Bridge,  at  Rotterdam. 
The  character  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived  and  laboured,  accom- 
panied by  his  own  sufferings  in  defence  of  truth  and  freedom,  doubtless 
enhanced  his  interest  in  the  page  of  prophecy,  and  rendered  Hosea 
peculiarly  attractive,  as  speci^Iy  applicable  to  his  own  times.  His 
commentary  is,  what  every  exposition  ought  to  be — viz.,  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  word  of  God.  But  it  is  more :  it  is  a  faithful  application  of 
the  word  to  the  men,  measures,  and  corruptions  of  his  own  day.  To 
him  providence  and  prophecy  were  but  parallel  lines  in  the  develop- 
ment of  God's  moral  government.  In  prophecy  he  saw  the  present 
and  future  events  of  history  pervaded  by,  and  springing  out  of^  the 
same  moral  principles,  either  good  or  evil.  Having  suffered  by  the 
hand  of  the  persecutor,  and  with  the  nation,  under  the  chastisement 
of  the  Moral  Governor,  he  views  events  at  once  with  the  eye  of  the 
faithful  watchman  and  the  heart  of  a  Christian  patriot.  With  a 
book  wholly  divine  in  his  hand,  an  atmosphere  of  prayer  and  piety  in 
his  study,  and  hungering  souls  in  his  church,  he  stood  forth  as  Christ's 
ambassador,  speaking  what  he  believed,  and  ready  to  suffer  for  what 
he  preached.  The  commentary  before  us  is  a  noble  specimen  of  his 
ministerial  labours  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  of  any  of  the  Westminster  Divines  that  they  were  ripe  in 
scholarship,  for  this  was  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  they  were 
chosen  in  order  to  the  framing  of  standards  of  uniformity;  but  it  is 
pleasing  to  find  in  this  commentary  of  Burroughs  the  modest  applica- 
tion of  learning,  which  would  upset  half-a-dozen  of  colonial  or  even 
native  bishops  in  our  own  day.  The  learning  of  Burroughs  and  his 
fellow-commentators  on  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  elucidation,  not  of  a  book,  but  of  the  Book  of  God.  There  is  no 
presumptuous  speculation — no  sceptical  cavilling — no  critical  tortur- 
ing of  the  sacred  pago, — such  as  characterises  many  of  the  Germa 
writers,  and  not  a  few  would-be  expositors  in  our  own  country  in  the 
present  day.  The  divinity  of  the  word  is  ever  seen  as  rising  trans- 
cendantly  above  the  humanity  of  the  expositor.  In  short,  he  seems 
to  write,  as  every  expounder  of  the  Book  of  God  ought  to  write, 
realising  an  abiding  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  Author — yea,  as  if 
he  heard  anew^  the  caution  addressed  to  Moses  at  the  buj>li,  "  Put  off 
thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is 
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holy  gronnd."  It  is  because  of  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Bible 
is  God's  book  that  such  men  as  Colenso,  and  the  Essayists,  and  Dr  R. 
Lee,  subject  its  statements  to  a  heartless  criticism,  which  exhibits 
more  of  enmity  than  erudition— more  of  intellectual  pride  than  desire 
to  know  the  truth — more  of  the  knowledge  that  puflfeth  up  than  of 
the  charity  which  edifieth. 

Considering  the  extent  to  which  modem  criticism  has  been  carried, 
and  the  results  already  apparent  from  rationalistic  expositions,  it  is 
refreshing  to  open  the  works  of  the  "Puritan  period,"  and  to  hold 
converse  with  divines  who  lived,  and  wrote,  and  preached,  under  an 
abiding  sense  that  the  Bible  was  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
the  revelation  of  God's  will  to  man — the  supreme  standard  of  doctrine, 
and  only  rule  of  duty.  We  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  favourable 
signs  of  the  times,  that,  through  the  enterprise  of  modem  publication, 
such  works  as  these  "Standard  Divines"  are  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  rising  ministry.  It  was  a  hopeM  sign  of  the  Puritan, 
period  that  such  expositions  of  the  tmth  of  God  drew  around  their 
aathors  the  enlightened  piety  of  the  Puritan  era;  and  it  will  be  a 
good  sign  of  our  own  day  if  this  and  other  works  of  the  Puritan  di- 
vines shall  meet  with  the  patronage  which  they  so  justly  merit. 

It  is  difficult,  within  a  limited  compass,  to  indicate  the  leading 
characteristics  of  this  commentary  of  Hosea.  By  some  it  will  be 
deemed  too  prolix,  by  others  too  tame,  by  not  a  few  too  comprehensive; 
but  to  the  humble  Bible  student,  as  a  book  of  reference,  indicating  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit  in  application  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of 
our  age,  it  will  be  invaluable.  To  understand  its  style  and  general 
characteristics,  it  must  be  remembered  that  its  subject-matter  was 
presented  in  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  in  an  age  when 
the  people  desired  a  spiritual  meal — a  full  exposition  and  application 
of  the  word  of  God  to  the  times  and  to  the  consciences  of  men, — and 
not  as  now,  when  a  little  intellectual  dessert  is  more  relished  than 
the  bread  of  life.  Besides  the  textual  exposition,  which  is  learned, 
lucid,  and  simple,  you  have  a  series  of  observations  raised,  rebukes 
administered,  counsels  tendered,  and  consolations  administered.  There 
is  evidence  that  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  have  been 
closely  studied  as  the  basis  of  interpretation,  while  the  learning  of 
former  ages  is  rendered  available  in  the  elucidation  of  references  to 
the  natural  history  of  the  East,  as  well  as  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Orientals.  There  seems  also  to  have  boon  a  clear  conception 
of  the  nature  of  idolatry — a  species  of  knowledge  in  which  some 
modem  commentators  would  need  to  take  lessons. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  exposition  on  chap.  xi.  8  : 
"iETou?  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel? 
hotv  shaU  I  make  thee  as  Admah  f  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ? 
mine  heart  is  turned  within  me;  my  repentings  are  kindled  together:'^ — 

"  Here,  according  to  Luther,  ends  the  xi.  chapter,  and  the  xii.  begins  at  the  next 
▼erw. 

"From  the  words  themselves,  we  have  not  in  all  the  book  of  Go<l  a  more  full 
expression  of  the  pathetical  affections  of  mercy  and  compassion  in  God. 

"•How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim?' 
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"  I  beseech  you  observe,  God  was  in  the  midst  of  His  threatenings  of  jadgmenty 
and  of  charging  them  with  their  sin :  '  The  sword  shall  abide  on  his  cities,  and 
shall  consume  his  branches,  and  devour  them,  because  of  their  own  counsels.  And 
my  people  are  bent  to  backsliding  from  me :  though  they  called  them  to  the  Most 
High,  none  at  all  would  exalt  Him.*  How !  not  one  would  come  in  ?  what  should 
follow  ?  One  would  think.  Now  let  wrath  pursue  them,  let  the  curse  of  the  Almighty 
overtake  them  :  one  would  wonder  that  it  did  not :  but  mark  a  greater  wonder ; 
after  charging  thcro  with  this  wickedness,  and  in  the  midst  of  threatenings  of  the 
most  dreadful  judgments,  God  exclaims,  '  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim?*  &c. 

"The  Lord  here  takes  upon  him  (as  it  were)  the  person  of  a  loving  Father 
towards  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  child.  The  child  has  gone  away  from  the  father, 
and  has  continued  in  its  stubbornness.  It  may  be  the  father  sends  after  it :  it  will 
not  come:  it  will  not  return,  but  goes  on  perversely.  The  father  has  many  workings 
in  his  heart  to  cast  it  off:  he  shall  never  be  the  better  for  me;  let  him  beg  his 
bread  from  door  to  door ;  he  is  unnatural.  Yea,  but  in  the  midst  of  these  resolutions, 
and  these  sad  thoughts  towards  the  child,  there  comes  a  turning  of  his  heart  on  a 
sudden  :  How  shall  I  give  it  up?  how  shall  I  disinherit  it?  how  shall  I  do  it?  It 
is  my  child,  though  stubborn  ;  why  may  it  not  return  ?  why  may  not  God  yet  work 
good  upon  it  ?  Thus  the  Lord  breaks  out  here.  Here  we  have  in  our  books  four 
heads :  '  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ? 
how  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ?  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ?  I  confess,  in 
the  Hebrew  there  are  but  two ;  yet  they  have  the  sense  of  four,  and  accordingly  the 
interpreters  insert  them.  How  ?  how  ?  how  ?  how  shall  I  do  it  ?  There  are  four 
interrogations  here,  and  four  answers.  Four  pathetical  interrogations  that  God 
asks  as  it  were  himself. 

"  First,  '  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ? ' 

**  Secondly,  *  How  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel?' 

"Thirdly,  'How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah?' 

"  Fourthly,  '  How  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ? ' 

"  And  to  these  there  are  four  answers,  as  thus— 

"  First,  '  Mine  heart  is  turned  within  mo.' 

"  Secondly,  *  My  repentings  are  kindled  together.' 

"  Thirdly,  '  I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  mine  anger.' 

"  Fourthly,  '  I  will  not  return  to  destroy  Ephraim.' 

"  These  are  the  four  answers ;  and  for  the  last  of  them  two  reasons  are  given — 

*'  First,  I  am  God  and  not  man.' 

•'  Secondly,  *The  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  thee.'" 

This  is  a  specimen  of  scriptural  interpretation — an  expounding  of 
the  word  as  posited  by  the  Spirit  of  Gc»d.  Bringing  thus  together 
question  and  answer,  there  is  a  light  shed  upon  the  passage  which 
renders  farther  exposition  almost  unnecessary.  And  yet  this  is  but 
the  preparatory  analysis  for  a  rich,  full,  and  gracious  exposition  and 
application  of  the  passage.  We  can  only  find  space  for  the  following, 
as  taken  from  the  paraphrase  : — 

"  Mercy  and  justice  are  both  introduced  to  plead  the  case,  both  against  and  for 
Ephraim.  Justice  comes  in  and  pleads,  Lord,  their  sins  are  great  and  many :  their 
mercies  have  been  great ;  the  means  which  they  have  had  have  been  many ;  thou 
hast  been  patient  a  long  time  towards  them  :  and  this  thy  longsuffering  has  been 
abused ;  their  hearts  are  still  hardened ;  thy  name  is  blasphemed  because  of  them. 
These  arguments  are  advanced  against  them.  But  then  mercy  steps  up  and  pleads, 
But,  Lord,  art  not  thou  a  God  ?    Thou  art  a  God '  these  actions  indeed  may  overcome 
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tten,  but  ahall  they  overcome  thee?  Is  not  this  Ephraim?  are  not  they  thy 
people?  are  they  not  in  coveoant  relation  with  thee?  Spare  them,  Lord,  for  their 
foelkther^s  sake,  for  Abraham's  sake,  for  Israers  sake,  who  was  so  mighty  with 
Bemember,  Lord,  '  tho  kindness  of  their  youth  :*  the  wonders  that  thou  hast 
)  heretofore  for  them,  when  they  were  stubborn  and  rebellious.  Lord,  thou  hast 
maoj  of  thine  elect  among  them,  and  wilt  thou  then  utterly  consume  them  ?  When 
the  Lord  hears  ipercy  thus  pleading  against  justice.  He  exclaims, '  How  shall  I  do  it  ? 
I  cannot  do  it.*" 

"  Obserration  9.  How  different  were  the  dealings  of  the  Father  with  His  own 
Son.  Do  the  bowels  of  Grod  thus  work  towards  poor  sinners,  pleading  for  them 
when  wrath  is  ready  to  bo  executed  ?  then  we  may  here  see  the  great  difference 
between  God's  dealings  with  His  saints  and  with  His  Son.  When  God  comes  to 
deliver  up  His  people  to  punishment,  for  their  sakes  He  saith,  '  How  shall  I  deliver 
tliee?'  We  do  not  6nd  that  God  said  so  concerning  His  Son.  God  did  deliver  up 
His  Son  to  wrath  without  a  '  How  shall  I  do  it  ? '  Yea,  the  heart  of  God  was  in  it ; 
there  is  no  such  expression  of  reluctancy  about  this  work ;  but  the  Scriptures  saith, '  It 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him.*  Indeed  it  was  for  glorious  ends  which  God  had  in 
Tiew.  Why  so?  God  might  have  ends  enough  to  bring  forth  His  glory  in  our  bruis- 
ing; bat  yet,  notwithstanding  anything  that  He  might  effect.  He  saith,  '  How  shall  I 
do  it?*  God  doth  not  delight  to  grieve  the  children  of  men ;  but  God  did  grieve  His 
Son;  He  bruised  Him,  and  it  pleased  Him  to  bruise  Him.  You  find  such  an  expres- 
sion in  Isaiah  liii.  10,  and  in  Psalm  xl. — '  In  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of 
me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will.'    It  was  the  will  of  God  that. Christ  should  come  and 

tnfier  what  He  did Oh,  certainly  it  was  from  this  work  of  God,  thd 

delivering  op  of  His  Son,  that  the  Lord  has  such  working  of  bowels  towards  sinners 
when  wrath  comes  to  be  executed.    '  How  shall  I  give  thee  up?"* 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  profitable  and  how  wide  was  the  range  of  such 
expositions  at  the  era  when  they  were  delivered ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to 
see  how  such  expositions  of  prophecy  would  be  equally  seasonable  in 
oar  own  day.  It  was  thus  that  the  author  took  occasion  to  reprove 
sin  and  rebuke  idolatry;  and  thus  both  idolatry  and  immorality  would 
require  to  be  met  in  our  own  day. 

But  while  he  was  faithful  in  reproving  sin,  he  was  not  less  so  in 
expounding  the  promises.  To  him  the  pages  of  the  prophet  were 
glowing  with  light  and  life  and  love.  Through  the  clouds  of  super- 
stition, and  beyond  the  period  of  tumult,  he  could  see  the  world  redeemed 
— ^the  covenant  of  peace  established — the  creatures  subservient  to 
man, — and  all  the  elements  of  earth  and  air — nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  waiting  to  serve  redeemed  and  covenanted  Israel,  while 
they  were  honouring  and  serving  a  redeeming  God.  We  hope  to 
enrich  our  pages  with  occasional  extracts;  but  in  the  meantime  com- 
mend the  work  to  our  readers.  Though  in  some  interpretations  we 
might  differ  from  our  author,  we  feel  assured  that  all  his  expositions 
wiU  be  read  with  profit. 

The  Cirde  qfChrUtian  Doctrine :  A  Handbook  of  Faith,  framed  out  of  a  Lay. 
man's  Eacperience.  By  Lord  Kinloch,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Scotland.     Second  Edition.    Edinburgh  :  Edraond  &  Douglas.     1861. 

Thm  work,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  known  character 
flf  the  author,  evinces  throughout  great  ability  and  deep  thinking.     It 

u 
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is  delightful  to  find  one  in  the  circle  in  which  Lord  Kinloch  moves 
manifesting  so  much  heart  and  earnestness  in  the  discussion  of  the 
leading  points  of  doctrinal  and  practical  theology.  The  whole  argu- 
ment is  also  so  conducted  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  great  object 
of  the  writer  is  to  commend  true  religion,  and  to  induce  his  readers 
to  give  its  truths  an  intelligent  and  cordial  reception.  In  the  com- 
position of  this  volume  Loid  Kinloch  seems  to  have  kept  two  objects 
steadily  in  view — the  establishment  of  revealed  truth,  and  the  removal 
of  the  prejudices  against  it  which  are  cherished  by  many.  It  is  in 
the  elucidation  of  whatever  relates  to  Christian  practice  that  our  au- 
thor particularly  excels.  In  this  department  of  theology  Lord  Kin- 
loch 18  ever  so  much  at  home  as  to  indicate  that  he  has  more  than  a 
theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  As 
samples  of  this  feature  of  the  work  we  can  give  only  two  extracts. 
The  first  is  taken  from  a  valuable  chapter  on  Natural  Religiorij  which 
is  such  as  to  merit  the  serious  attention,  not  only  of  individuals,  but 
also  of  churches,  and  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  youth,  whether  for  the  ministry  or  for  other  professions- 
We  have  felt,  ever  since  we  were  capable  of  thinking  on  this  subject, 
that  the  way  in  which  moral  philosophy  has  been  taught  in  the  uni- 
versities, both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  not  such  as  is  calculated  to  have 
the  beneficial  influence  on  the  character  of  young  men  which  it  ought 
to  l)e  the  great  object  of  such  a  chair  to  promote.  The  sentiments  of 
Lord  Kinloch,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
extract,  which,  though  rather  long,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
who  consider  how  vitally  important  the  subject  is : — 

"  It  may  not  be  forbidden,  as  a  philosophical  speculation,  to  endeavoar  to  discoTer 
how  mach  man  maj  know  of  God  by  the  mere  light  of  reason,  and  for  this  end  to 
abstract  the  truths  of  natural  religion  as  the  subject  of  separate  contemplation. 
But  the  experiment  is  not  free  from  risk  ;  for  it  tends  to  present  troth  in  a  partial, 
and,  therefore,  an  unreal  aspect.  The  exercise  is  at  best  a  pieco  of  intellectual 
gymnastics ;  it  is  not  practical  progress :  on  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  obstruct  prac> 
tical  progress,  by  wasting  the  energies  on  a  speculation  inapplicable  to  the  reality 
of  the  case.  Life  is  too  short,  eternity  too  near,  to  make  it  safe  to  spend  our  mo- 
ments on  the  theories  of  natural  religion,  when  the  troth  which  is  to  save  from  per- 
dition lies  in  the  volume  which  we  leave  unopened  by  our  side. 

"  A  bad  example  has  been  set  in  this  matter  by  our  writers  on  Theology  and 
Ethics — even  the  very  best  of  them.  In  the  works  of  some,  there  is  no  reference 
whatever  to  God^s  word ;  and  we  find  presented  to  us  the  most  varied  and  contra- 
dictory theories  as  to  the  standard  of  morals,  whilst  the  law  of  God,  which,  with 
all  who  believe  in  a  God,  is  the  troe  role  of  condoct,  is  never  so  moch  as  mentioned. 
This  is  as  anomaloos  as  if,  in  a  country  possesRing  a  written  code,  a  lecturer  on 
municipal  law  occupied  his  whole  coorse  with  the  doctrines  of  natoral  eqoity,  and 
never  once  mentioned  the  code.  With  a  better  class  of  aothors,  a  common  course 
is  to  treat  the  sobject  in  the  first  instance  according  to  natural  reason,  and  afterwards 
to  show,  thoogh  sometimes  by  a  scanty  supplement,  how  the  doctrines  taoght  agree 
with  those  of  revelation.  I  do  not  say  that  incidental  advantages  are  not  attached 
to  this  mode  of  proceeding.  There  are  some  minds  which  may  by  this  way  be 
brought  unresistingly  to  the  truth,  from  which  they  might  have  been  deterred  by 
an  earlier  exhibition  of  Scripture  authority.  But  the  danger  is,  that  men  generally 
may  be  carried  on  a  wrong  track,  and  led  to  rely  primarily  on  reason,  with  revela* 
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tioB  at  a  oonfinnation.  This  is  to  reverse  the  right  order  of  thiugs.  Reyelation 
it,  to  all  who  receiTe  it,  the  proper  basis  of  belief.  Revelation  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
aXwmjB  aet  forth  as  the  origin  and  foundation  of  troth.  With  the  doctrines  of  revela* 
tion  all  iastractioii  should  commence.  Beason  may  thereaiier  rightly  be  appealed 
to^  in  order  by  her  teaching  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  and  confirm  the  fitness  of 
the  adaptations ;  to  add  clearness  to  the  views,  and  force  to  the  sanctions ;  and,  bj 
fair  and  judicious  analogy,  to  supply  the  intentional  blanks  which  man  has  had  left 
htm  to  fill  up." 

Is  there  not  some  reason  to  think  that  the  way  of  teaching  moral 
philosophy,  which  has  been  so  long  pursued,  and  which  our  author  im- 
pugns, has  been  one  leading  spring  in  which  the  errors  have  had  their 
rise  which  already  extend  far  and  wide  over  the  Protestant  churches 
of  the  Continent,  and  which  are  in  the  course  of  being  disseminated 
in  the  churches  of  North  and  South  Britain,  but  especially  in  the 
latter?  Some  of  the  most  virulent  of  these  heresies  have  a  close 
affinity  with  such  a  source. 

The  second  extract  with  which  we  furnish  our  readers  is  from  a 
beautiful  chapter  on  Christian  Morals. 

"  The  true  difference  between  the  Christian  and  others,  in  respect  of  common 
duties,  is  not  in  the  outward  character  of  the  duties,  but  in  the  principle  which 
seCoates  their  performance.  Here  there  is  a  vital  distinction.  The  motives  by 
which  the  man  of  the  world  is  incited  to  duty  are  not  necessarily  mean  or  grovel- 
ling ;  they  are  often  lofty  and  high-minded ;  but  they  comprehend  no  conscious  re- 
(tnnoe  to  Ood,  or  God*s  purposes ;  to  what  Qod  has  done  for  him,  or  what  God  ex- 
pects him  to  do.  If  religious  sentiments  to  any  extent  influence  his  conduct,  they 
are  the  vague  reflections  of  early  education,  or  of  the  general  enlightenment  of 
Christianity,  without  any  distinct  perception  of  the  divine  source  of  light  His 
■Titem  of  morals  is  a  collection  of  abstract  rules,  deriving  their  authority  from  a  sort 
of  traditionary  law,  not  from  the  command  of  a  sensibly  existing  and  sensibly  pre- 
wnt  Lawgiver.  His  incentives  to  action  are  all  influences  from  the  world  around. 
He  acta  as  if  be  were  all  his  own,  and  this  world  were  his  all.  Scripture,  with  one 
emphatic  touch,  depicts  the  entire  character :  '  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.*  By 
the  Christian  the  same  duties  may  be  performed,  and  with  precisely  the  same  out- 
wud  aspect ;  but  the  impulse  is  wholly  difierent.  There  is  connected  with  the  out- 
ward conduct  a  succession  of  inward  feelings  all  directly  pointing  to  God  and  the 
doi^y  which  God  has  assigned  to  him.  The  thought  of  God  is,  with  the  Chris* 
tisD,  diffused  through  the  whole  of  duty  :  he  seeks  to  perform  it  all,  as  with  God 
sensibly  present,  to  direct,  restrain,  and  encourage ;  and  marks  his  advance  in  virtue 
by  the  growing  clearness  with  which  his  view  of  God,  as  the  object  of  all  duty,  is 
Bsintaiued,  and  tho  growing  comprehensiveness  with  which  a  reference  to  God  in- 
tsrmiogles  with  his  daily  conduct." 

There  is  an  able  chapter  on  Prayer,  in  which  the  consistency  of  this 
with  the  doctrine  of  predestination  is  shown  in  such  a  way  as  is  power- 
fiilly  calculated  to  produce  conviction.  The  chapter  on  Christian  Ex- 
perience  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  author's  eminent  qualifications 
far  the  treatment  of  all  subjects  relating  to  Christian  practice.  His 
lanarks  regarding  the  use  of  a  diary  arc  very  judicious. 

While  Lord  Kinloch  holds  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminister 
Standafds  as  to  predestination,  and  what  have  been  called  the  ^'  doc- 
trines of  grace,     occasionally,  in  the  parts  of  the  work  in  which 
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doctrine  is  diacuaBedj  phrases  occnr  which  we  could  not  adopt  An 
instance  of  this  may  be  adverted  to,  which  eeems  a  root  whence 
a  nnmber  of  these  expressions  spring.  It  is  the  idea  that  *'  free 
choice"  on  the  part  of  men  is  an  exception  from  the  things  in- 
cluded in  predestination.  This  we  do  not  think  a  tenable  position. 
The  free  choice  which  the  elect  sinner  makes  in  the  acceptance  of 
Christ,  as  finely  offered  in  the  gospeU  is  in  every  instance  the  effect 
of  a  gracions,  divine  interposition:  and  onr  author  himself  asserts 
strongly,  that  whatever  Ood  himself  does  was  predestinated.  The 
work  wroQght  on  the  soid  of  the  sinner,  by  which  he  is  disposed  and 
enabled  to  make  this  choice,  is  as  really  a  part  of  his  salvation,  and  of 
his  sanctification  in  particular,  as  any  other  part  of  it  whatever.  There 
is  no  troth  more  clearly  revealed  in  the  Bible  than  this.  The  testi- 
mony of  Jesiis  (John,  vi.  44)  is,  '"  No  man  can  come  to  me  except 
the  Father  which  bath  sent  me  draw  him."  It  is  in  the  day  of 
Christ's  power,  also,  we  are  assured^  that  His  ])eople  are  made  willing. 
(Ps.  ex.  3).  Certainly  this  fi^e  choice  was  foreseen  by  God  in  His 
decree  of  predestination  ;  not,  however,  in  the  Arminian  sense,  but  as 
a  part  of  the  sinner's  salvation,  and  a  fruit  of  His  own  sovereign  grace 
and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  infallibly  secured  in  the  eternal  de- 
cree. Without  such  gracious  interposition  enlightening  the  mind,  to 
which,  without  this  illumination,  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  are 
foolishness,  and  slaying  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind,  no  one  of  our 
fallen  race  would  ever  have  obeyed  the  gospel.  Why  ?  Because  men, 
in  their  fallen  state,  are  deprived  of  power  to  act  from  choice  ?  By 
no  means;  for  sinners  act  wilfully  in  refusing  to  obey  the  gospel. 
The  charge  brought  by  the  Lord  Jesus  applies  to  all  fallen  men — "Ye 
will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life"  (John,  v.  40).  Grod, 
in  purposing,  in  His  adorable  sovereignty,  to  permit  man  to  fall,  pur- 
posed also  to  permit  mankind  to  lose  power  to  will  of  themselves  to 
do  what  is  gowl  in  relation  to  God  and  spiritual  things.  Hence  the 
declarations  which  the  Apostle  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  applies  to 
mankind  in  their  fallen  state — "They  know  not,  neither  iviU  they 
understand."  They  will  not  even  understand.  They  hate  the  light. 
"  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light."  But  there  is  none  of 
our  fallen  family,  except  as  a  fruit  of  grace,  "  that  doeth  good,  no, 
not  one"  (Rom.  iii.  12).  ♦ 

If  believers,  who  have  passed  from  death  to  life,  and  are  bom  from 
above,  when  called  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  are  assured  that 
it  is  God  that  worketh  in  them,  even  in  them,  "  to  will"  as  well  as 
"to  do"  what  is  pleasing  to  God,  how  much  more  must  divine 
gracious  agency  be  necessary  to  bring  the  sinner,  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  to  will  what  is  pleasing  to  God,  or,  with  Mary,  to  choose 
the  good  part,  which  shall  never  be  taken  from  him  ?  No  means, 
however  excellent — no  instrumentality,  however  valuable, — can  bring 
so  much  as  one  sinner  to  obey  the  gospel  without  the  gracious  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  "  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  filing, 
neither  he  that  watereth  ;  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase"  (1  Cor. 
iii.  7).  This  is  a  doctrine,  the  meet  acknowledgment  of  which  is 
sadly  wanting,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  what  may  be  called  the 
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Christian,  and  even  what  is  called  the  evangelical  press.  The  per- 
Bonality  of  the  Spirit  is  held — His  agency  in  salvation  is  generally 
confessed, — ^but  the  necessity  of  His  influence  to  the  right  discharge 
of  Christian  duty,  iuternal  and  external,  and  accompanying  all  the 
means  of  grace,  as  essential  to  conversion  and  edification,  is  not  in- 
terwoven as  it  ought,  and  habitually  embedded  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  Our  author  has  not  quoted  the  portions  of  Scripture  which 
he  thinks  fully  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  all  infants  dying  in  infancy 
are  saved ;  and  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  them. 

There  are  very  able  metaphysical  disquisitions  in  this  work,  on 
which,  were  we  in  a  metaphysical  mood,  which  we  are  not,  wo  would 
also  make  some  remarks.  The  forms  of  expression  with  which  we  cannot 
sympathise  are,  we  think,  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  personal  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Kinloch  to  any  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  the 
strongest  of  which,  in  relation  to  the  subjects  of  predestination  and 
sovereign  grace,  he  declares  to  be  the  truths  of  God,  but  partly  to  a 
strong  desire  to  exhibit  these  doctrines  in  such  a  light  as  appears  to 
the  author  most  calculated  to  reconcile  others  to  them,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  to  his  not  having  studied  theology  as  a  system  with  sufficient 
minnteness.  Having  earnestly  grasped,  with  his  vigorous  intellect, 
certain  views  of  divine  tnith,  his  argument  in  their  illustration  and 
support  is  sometimes  stretched  beyond  the  legitimate  boundary,  without 
seeing  how  this  comes  more  or  less  in  collision  with  some  other  great 
scriptural  doctrine.  This  is  a  mistake  against  which  the  best  theolo- 
gians need  to  guard,  in  the  earnest  discussion  of  some  doctrine,  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  the  press.  And  there  is  scarcely  any  means  of  preservation 
from  this  so  eflfectual  as  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  theology  as  a 
system. 

There  has,  in  various  quarters,  of  late  been  a  most  unreasonable 
opposition  made  to  the  systematic  teaching  and  study  of  theology. 
But  if  no  one  can  expect  to  be  a  successful  student  of  any  other  science 
without  prosecuting  the  study  of  it  systematically,  how  should  it  be 
otherwise  in  regard  to  the  study  of  theology  ?  It  is  true  that  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  are  not  exhibited  in  the  Bible  in  a  systematic 
form.  But  neither  are  the  materials  of  other  sciences  so  exhibited  in 
tiie  natural  world.  Are  those  of  botany  so  presented  to  the  eye  on 
this  earth's  surface?  No;  but  rather  the  farthest  from  this  that 
could  be  imagined.  System,  however,  exists  there;  and  it  is  by 
finding  this  out,  and  availing  ourselves  of  the  labours  of  those  who 
have  arranged  its  parts  into  order,  that  advances  in  the  knowledge  of 
this  science  become  comparatively  easy,  and  the  pursuit  of  it  a  very 
pleasing  employment.  Well,  however  varied  and  glorious  the  matter 
of  that  revelation  which  God  has  given  to  men  in  the  Scriptures  is,  it 
consists  of  a  most  perfect  system,  all  the  parts  of  which  constitute  one 
grand  whole,  united  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  This  admits  of  the 
most  irrefragable  evidence,  eductive  and  inductive.  It  is  to  be  con- 
fidently inferred  from  the  character  of  the  Author,  and  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  the  closest  examination  and  comparison  of  its  different 
parts  in  relation  to  each  other.  This  is  a  position  which  will  remain 
nndiaken,  and  set  all  the  assaults  of  infidels  and  rationalistic  bishops 
combined  at  perpetual  defiance. 
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The  Approved  Servant  of  Ood:  hie  PvbUe  Work,  Beet,  and  Reward  A 
Discooree  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  Death  of  the  Be^.  John  Wright 
Graham,  Bailies*  Mill,  County  Down,  Ireland.  B7  Thomas  Houston;  D.D., 
Knockbracken.  Belfast:  James  Johnstone.  Paisley:  Alexander  Gardiner. 
1863. 

This  is  a  very  faithful,  judicious,  and  effective  discourse,  and  stands 
in  striking  contrast  with  a  multitude  of  modern  "  funeral  sennons." 
There  is  an  alarming  tendency  at  present  to  a  species  of  saint- worship. 
In  many  "funeral  discourses"  the  departed  minister  is  really  the 
text — ^his  graces  and  virtues  the  subject-matter  of  the  sermon, — while 
his  labours,  or  sacrifices,  or  liberality,  however  fax  short  of  privilege 
or  duty,  are  exaggerated  as  models  of  perfection.  If  there  is  any 
period,  in  the  history  of  a  congregation,  when  the  supremacy  of  the 
living  Head,  the  fulness  of  the  gospel,  and  the  responsibility  of  minis- 
ter and  people,  should  be  set  forth,  it  is  surely  at  the  time  when  death 
has  deprived  them  of  the  under  shepherd.  But,  instead  of  this,  an  ora- 
tion in  fulsome  praise  of  the  departed  is  frequently  delivered  to  a 
mourning  congregation.  In  the  discourse  before  us,  from  the  text, 
"i^or  Davidf  after  he  had  served  his  own  generation^  by  the  will  of 
God  fell  on  sleepj^^  &c.,  there  is  presented  a  luminous  view  of  The 
Life  and  Public  Works  of  a  Faithjul  Servant  of  Ood-^his  Dis- 
tinction and  Honour  in  Deaths — succeeded  by  a  very  judicious 
reference  to  the  character  and  labours  of  the  deceased  brother,  and 
the  practical  lessons  which  his  life  and  death  are  designed  to  teach. 
There  is,  indeed,  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due ;  but  the  servant  is 
seen  as  reflecting  the  grace  of  the  Master,  while  holding  fast  and 
holding  forth  a  covenanted  testimony  for  the  truth  and  cause  of  God. 


The  Works  of  Thomas  Goodwin,  D.D.,  tometime  President  qf  Magdalene  Col- 
legSt  Oxford,  With  General  Preface  hy  John  C.  Millar,  D.D.,  and  Memoir 
hy  Robert  Hally,  D.D.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  Edinburgh :  James  Nichol.  London : 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.    Dublin :  W.  Robertson.     1863. 

Wb  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  not  sooner  noticing  this  other  series 
of  "  Nicholas  Standard  Divines."  The  conception  and  execution  of 
this  scheme  for  restoring  the  standard  works  of  the  Puritan  period 
are  alike  creditable  to  the  spirit,  judgment,  and  taste,  of  this  enter- 
prising publisher.  The  books  selected  are  just  such  as  the  age  requires 
— viz.,  spiritual  food  for  earnest  souls,  and  sound  theology  wherewith  to 
confront  incipient  heresy.  In  the  reissue  of  the  Puritan  theology, 
in  a  style  at  once  attractive  and  cheap,  there  is  a  literary  resurrection 
of  the  truths  and  principles  for  which  these  divines  lived  and  laboured 
and  suffered.  We  find  his  name  among  the  Westminster  divines,  and 
his  works  furnish  ample  evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  the  task 
assigned  them.  The  two  volumes  now  before  us  are  replete  with 
clear,  rich,  discriminating,  and  comprehensive  views  of  Christ  the 
Mediator — the  Supereminence  of  Christ  above  Moses — ^the  Eecon- 
ciliation  of  the  People  of  God  by  Christ's  Death — the  one  Sacrifice, 
and  Reconciliation  by  the  Blood  of  Christ — together  with  the  Work 
of  the  Holy  Ohost  in  our  Salvation.     More  especially,  the  Work  of 
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the  Spirit  in  the  Anointing  of  Jeans  to  be  our  Saviour-^His  Operations 
upon  the  Church-^npon  her  members,— 'viz.,  in  Regeneration,  Con- 
YersioB,  and  Sanctification. 

In  treating  of  these  topics,  many  collateral  and  relative  snbjects  are 
discnssed,  but  generally  in  such  a  way  as  to  shed  light  upon  the 
entire  plan  of  mercy,  and  to  unfold  the  glory  of  God  as  the  leading 
principle  in  redemption  work.  At  a  time  when  incipient  Arminianism 
is  rife  in  some  quarters  where  it  ought  not  to  be  found,  and  when  in 
others  it  is  assuming  the  rationalistic,  and  even  Socinian  type,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  such  works  should  be  restored  to  the  study 
libraiy,  in  order  that  their  definite  views  of  divine  truth  may  help  to 
correct  the  present  tendency  to  a  loose,  unsubstantial,  pictorial,  defec- 
tive, and,  not  unfrequently,  erroneous  theology.  The  careful  study  of 
even  one  volume  of  the  more  distinguished  Puritan  divines  will  do  more 
to  enlighten  the  mind  and  enlarge  the  heart  than  the  cursory  reading 
of  many  volumes  of  our  most  popular  religious  periodical  literature,  or 
even  a  whole  library  of  those  semi-philosophical,  semi-religious  books  of 
modem  times.  We  regret  that  our  space  forbids  even  an  extract  from 
these  volumes ;  but  we  heartily  commend  them  to  our  readers,  assured 
that  their  study  will  greatly  extend  the  sphere  of  religious  knowledge, 
and,  even  where  there  may  not  be  acquiescence  in  every  view  of  doctrine 
presented,  or  arrangement  of  matter,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  realised  a 
clearer  and  more  comprehensive  conception  of  the  Triune  Deity,  as 
revealed  in  the  work  of  human  redemption. 


The  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  Explained^  by  way  of  Question  and  Answer. 
By  James  Fisher,  and  other  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Twenty-third  Edition. 
Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd,  Tweeddale  Court.  London :  Simpkin,  Martihnll, 
&Co.    1863. 

It  ifl  to  the  honour  of  Christians  in  Scotland  that  so  many  editions  of 
this  valuable  work  have  been  demanded.  There  were  six  editions 
published  in  nine  years  from  the  date  of  its  completion,  when  it  was 
not  so  common  to  multiply  editions  as  at  the  present  time.  There  is, 
80  far  as  we  know,  no  other  work  in  the  English  language  which  contains 
such  a  concise,  full,  and  clear  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation, 
in  relation  to  faith  and  practice,  as  this  volume.  It  is  also  distinguished 
for  the  remarkable  accuracy  with  which  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  are  stated  in  it.  As  the  result  of  the  Marrow  controversy,  and 
the  measure  in  which  the  Spirit  was  enjoyed  by  the  first  Seceders, 
there  is  an  exhibition  in  their  writings,  and  esi)ecially  in  the  writings 
of  the  two  Erskines,  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  which,  in  respect  of 
distinctness,  is  in  advance  of  that  given  in  the  Westminster  Standards, 
and  in  the  works  of  the  theologians  of  a  previous  date.  This  is 
brought  out  perhaps  a  little  too  elaborately  in  this  Work,  under  the 
explanation  of  the  20th  Question.  It  never  received  any  judicial 
unction,  and  thus,  however  much  valued,  had  no  authoritative  stand- 
ing in  the  Secession  except  what  sprung  from  its  own  intrinsic  merit. 
Asia  to  be  expected  in  a  work,  the  range  of  which,  in  the  discussion 
of  doctrine,  is  so  extended,  and  in  which  the  most  difficult  points  in 
theology  are  minutely  set  forth,  there  are  some  things  introduced, 
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though  very  rarely,  as  to  which,  to  use  an  old  phrase,  there  are  dif- 
ferent opinions  among  the  orthodox.  It  is  so  Deu'  to  this  able  and 
scriptural  work,  and  the  diligent  study  of  its  contents,  as  one  means, 
as  well  as  to  the  scriptural  simplicity  and  fulness  with  which  the 
truths  of  the  gosi)el  were  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  throughout  the 
Secession,  that  its  adherents  were  indebted  for  the  distinct  views  of 
Bible  truth  by  which  they  were  long  characterised.  It  is  generally 
known  that  such  was,  and  to  some  extent  still  is,  the  measure  of 
theological  knowledge  existing  in  the  congregations  of  the  Secession 
over  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  that  there  could  not  have  been  the 
least  shade  of  error  introduced  into  a  sermon  without  being  detected* 

The  spirited  publishers  have  conferred  a  boon  of  great  value  on  the 
Christian  community  in  issuing  a  new  edition  of  this  work  in  so  neat 
a  form,  and  at  a  price  so  moderate  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of 
all.  The  lovers  of  Bible  truth,  who  know  the  excellence  of  the 
volume,  will  be  earnest  that  it  may  have  an  extensive  circulation. 
It  cont(iins  a  rich  mine  of  divine  tnith,  whence  gospel  ministers  may 
dig  precious  stores  for  the  edification  of  their  congregations. 


Biblical  Natural  Science;  being  tJie  Explanation  of  all  Heferences  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture  to  Oeologyf  Botany^  Zoology^  and  Physical  Geography,  By  the  Rev. 
John  Duns,  F.R.S.E.,  Profe«sor  of  Natural  Science,  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
author  of  Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Fleming,  D.D.,  &c.  &c.  William  Mackenzie, 
32,  Paternoster  Row,  London ;  45  and  47,  Hanover  Street,  Glasgow ;  and  59, 
South  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 

Four  Parts  of  this  work  are  already  published,  and  have  been  ex- 
amined  by  us.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  the  unruffled  calm  with  which 
Professor  Duns  proceeds  in  the  execution  of  the  herculean  task  which 
he  undertook.  He  seems  equally  at  home  in  every  branch  of  science 
to  which  there  is  reference  in  any  part  of  Scripture  in  his  exposition 
of  it.  One  striking  characteristic  of  the  work  is  the  ease  with  which 
the  author  moves  onward  in  removing  difficulties.  It  seems  as  if  it  were 
to  exceed  the  expectations  of  subscribers.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that,  in  a  work  containing  such  a  variety  of  subjects,  one  will  always 
find  what  he  may  judge  the  best  solution  furnished,  or  the  best  ex- 
position of  the  sacred  text;  but  he  will  always  have  presented  to 
him  the  judgment,  clearly  stated,  of  one  who  has  given  great  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  to  whose  conclusions  great  deference  is  due,  and 
respectful  consideration  should  be  given.  There  is  an  entrance  made 
on  the  long-agitated  question  of  the  universality,  or  non -universality  of 
the  deluge,  at  the  conchision  of  Part  IV.;  and  there  will  be  consider- 
able anxiety  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  the  light  which  Mr  Duns 
may  be  able  to  throw  on  this  subject  in  the  forthcoming  Part. 

The  third  Part  contains  a  valuable  map  of  the  celestial  sphere,  in 
which  all  the  constellations  of  the  Antarctic,  as  well  as  the  Arctic 
Hemispheres,  are  laid  down,  with  the  stars  of  the  various  magnitudes 
from  the  first  to  the  sixth.  Varied  plates  are  also  furnished,  and 
numerous  woodcuts.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  science  and  art 
employed  as  the  handmaids  of  religion  as  they  are  in  this  work. 
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The  OkrUtian  Treasury.    Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hanter,  &  Ga 

This  loog-established  and  justly  popular  periodical  has  of  late  under- 
gone many  changes.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  conunend  them  as 
changes  for  the  better.  It  is,  like  many  similar  monthly  serials,  so  popu- 
larised as  to  be  divested  of  its  power  in  stating  or  defending  truth  and 
principle.  We  did  not  expect,  however,  that  it  would  become  positively 
dangerous,  by  the  introduction  of  Popish  pictures,  in  imitation  of 
Oood  Words,  and  similar  productions.  In  the  month  of  April  it  has 
crossed  the  Tiber,  by  inserting  a  very  commonplace  and  poorly  exe- 
cuted wood-engraving  of  Christ  and  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  the 
well.  We  need  not  say  that  the  finest  artistic  pictures  of  the  Re- 
deemer are  misrepresentations — ^fictions  of  imagination — ^historically 
fiedse,  and  grossly  impious, — as  attempting  to  exhibit  the  Grod-man 
Mediator  through  a  merely  human  likeness.  The  present  effort  is 
far  below  the  ordinary  standard  of  art;  and  we  trust  the  attempt  thus 
to  Bomanise  the  Treasury  by  Popish  pictures  will  call  forth  the  re- 
monstrance of  many  readers.  We  cannot  see  how  Christian  parents 
can  put  this  Popish  trash  into  the  hands  of  their  children,  notwith- 
standing all  the  savoury  instruction  with  which  it  may  be  accompanied. 
Though  we  have  read  this  periodical  fi-om  the  beginning,  ana  com- 
mended it  to  others,  we  dare  not  longer  give  it  our  support  when  thus 
pandering  to  the  modem  schemes  of  Popery. 


63rtrarts. 


PBOTESTANT  DIPLOMACY  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

Qonni  Anne  to  the  Qrand  Duke  op  Tuscany.— While  the  Rev.  Basil  Kennct 
vas  chaplain  to  the  English  Factory  at  Leghorn,  though  they  exercised  their  reli- 
gioii  with  the  ntmost  caution  and  privacy,  he  met  with  great  opposition  from  the 
Papiflts,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  the  Inquisition.  They  had  given  secret  orders 
to  apprehend  him,  and  hurry  him  away  to  Pisa,  and  to  dispose  of  him  in  the 
Mverett  manner.  Upon  notice  of  this  design,  Dr  Ncwtou,  the  English  envoy  at 
Florence,  interposed  his  offices  at  that  Court,  but  could  obtain  no  other  answer  than 
that  he  might  send  for  the  English  preacher,  and  keep  him  in  his  own  family  as  his 
domeatic  chaplain,  otherwise  he  must  take  tho  consequences;  for,  in  religious  mat- 
ten,  the  coart  of  the  Inquisition  was  superior  to  all  civil  powers.  The  envoy  com- 
Miicated  this  answer  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  then  pnncipal  Secretary  of  State 
iir  Queen  Anne.  In  her  M^'esty's  name,  he  immediately  returned  the  following 
factions : — 

"Sm, — Yonrs  of  the  16th  and  24th  1  received.  In  answer  to  which,  I  have  laid 
tbe  whole  aSkir  before  her  Majesty,  who  has  commanded  me  to  order  you  to  tell 
tke  Great  Duko  and  his  Ministers,  in  her  Majesty's  name,  that,  if  there  bo  any 
■oketstion  given  to  her  chaplain  residing  at  Leghorn,  she  shall  look  upon  it  as  an 
ilhmt  done  to  herself  and  the  nation,  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  a  violation  of  the 
kir  of  nations;  and  shall,  by  her  fleets  and  armies,  which  will  be  all  the  year  in 
fte  Mediterraaean  Sea,  not  only  demand,  but  take  satisfaction  for  any  such  injury 
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offered;  and  that  the  priest  of  the  Oreat  Duke's  Minister  here,  and  aU  frequenters 
of  his  chapelt  must  expect  the  same  treatment.  And  if  they  talk  any  more  of  the 
Pope  or  Conrt  of  Rome,  70a  mnst  cat  the  matter  short  hj  telling  them  her  Mqjesty 
has  nothing  to  do  toith  that  Court,  hut  shall  treat  with  the  Great  Duke  as  with 
other  independent  princes  and  States.  And  this  700  must  do  in  the  most  forcible 
manner  possiblc-^DHDERLAND.'* 

As  soon  as  this  letter  was  communicated  b7  the  enT07  to  the  Great  Duke,  the 
contents  were  immcdiatel7  imparted  to  the  Pope  and  his  Gardioals,  who  so  well 
understood  the  argument  of  fleets  and  armies,  that  Mr  Rennet  escaped  their  in- 
tended for7,  and  continued  for  several  7ears  to  officiate  as  a  minister  of  the  Ghurch 
of  Enghuid,  in  a  large  room  set  apart  for  a  chapel,  in  the  consul's  house,  with  pub> 
lie  pra7er8,  and  a  course  of  sermons  since  published  to  the  world. — Qen£Lemens 
Magazine, 

RELIGION  THAT  COSTS  NOTHING. 
A  BEUoiON  which  costs  nothing,  is  good  for  nothing.  Like  a  certain  kind  of  &ith 
which  is  read  of,  "  It  is  dead,  being  alone.*'  How  much  meaning  was  conTe7ed 
in  the  repl7  ^bich  one  man  made  to  another  who  offered  to  contribute  a  small 
amount  to  some  benevolent  object,  and  said,  "I  can  give  this  and  not  feel  it.'* 
"  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you,  m7  friend,  to  increase  it  to  such  an  amount  that 
70U  will  feel  it?"  So  in  eyer7  case.  A  person  should  feel  what  he  does,  and 
should  do  what  he  will  be  most  likel7  to  feel,  or,  morall7,  there  will  be  but  very 
little  good  resulting  from  it.  If  there  is  no  sacrifice  for  Christ's  cause,  then  our 
attachment  to  that  cause  is  rendered  doubtful.  David  would  not  serve  the  Lord 
with  that  which  cost  him  nothing;  neither  will  an7  make  the  attempt  who  possess 
David's  B^mi,^  Quarterly  Journal, 
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JOHN  RUSSELL,   CURRIESIDE,    ELDER  IN   THE   CONGREGATION   OP 
8H0TTSBURN. 

The  generalit7  of  characters,  even  of  good  men,  have  nothing  in  them  ver7  re- 
markable,  or  8peciall7  deserving  of  being  held  up  for  imitation ;  and  there  is  a 
danger,  in  pronouncing  paneg7rics  upon  human  character,  of  infringing  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Judge  of  all,  who  alone  knoweth  the  heart,  and  who  will  give 
unto  ever7  man  as  his  work  shall  be.  But  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  a  dnt7 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  living  to  departed  worth,  as  an  excitement  to  diligenoe, 
piet7,  and  devotedness  to  the  service  of  God ;  also  to  deepen  upon  their  minds  a 
sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Church  has  sustained  when  the  righteous  are  taken 
awa7,  and  to  stir  them  up  to  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  the  Lord's  goodness  and 
grace  in  raising  up  and  in  long  sparing  such  as  have  adorned  the  Christian  profession, 
and  have  honourabl7  held  office  in  the  Church  till  the  Master  came  and  called  them 
home. 

In  man7  respects  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice  deserves  to  be  had  in  remem- 
brance ;  and  while  those  who  knew  him  best  do  most  deepl7  feci  their  loss,  there 
are  not  a  few  of  our  ministers  who  will  regret  to  learn  of  his  decease. 

John  Russell  was  one  of  the  oldest  elders  and  members  of  the  congregation  of 
United  Original  Seceders,  Shottsbum.  He  was  bom  in  the  7ear  1775,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  February  last,  was  on  the  verge 
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ofhii  eighty-eiglith  year.  He  had  lived  to  witness  an  entire  change  of  the  znem- 
benhip  in  Uie  congregation,  and  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  in  which  he 
iwided,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions.  His  father  died  ere  he  had  completed ' 
hit  first  year,  and  he  was  thus  necessitated,  from  a  very  early  age,  to  labour  for  his 
bread.  For  upwards  of  seventy  years  he  knew  what  it  was  to  earn  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  "  working  with  his  hands  the  thing  which  is  good,  that  he 
mighi  have  to  give  to  him  that  Tieedeth"  In  his  case,  however,  sonnd  health  and 
vigoroiis  (acuities  were  the  compensation  of  Divine  Providence  for  the  sweat  and 
exhaustion  of  hard  toil,  and  the  reward  of  the  strictest  temperance  and  moderation 
in  all  things. 

His  natural  disposition  was  amiable,  contented,  and  cheerful;  but  his  chief 
ornament  was  his  unassuming  piety,  which  rendered  his  whole  character  attractive. 
We  are  informed  that  his  ancestors  were  connected  with  the  Secession  almost  from 
its  commencement  in  Lanarkshire.  He  became  a  member  of  the  eongregation  at 
Shottsbnm  in  1796,  at  which  period  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  had 
elapaed  sbce  its  formation.  The  first  elders  had  by  this  time  passed  away ;  but  it 
is  most  probable  that  he  would  sit  with  some  of  the  original  members  and  adherents. 
Having  a  thorough  and  enlightened  conviction  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  and 
Second  Beformation  principles,  contained  in  the  (Donfession  of  Faith  and  Testimony, 
to  which  he  had  decUred  his  adherence,  were  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God, 
aeitber  the  ecclesiastical  changes  which  took  place  in  that  branch  of  the  Secession 
io  which  he  belonged,  nor  the  unsteadfastness  of  others  who  had  been  associated 
with  him,  induced  him  to  swerve  from  the  truth ;  and,  until  the  period  of  his  death, 
be  made  a  consistent  and  scriptural  profession,  and  he  sought,  moreover,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  to  lead  others  to  do  so.  After  the  mournful  breach  which 
took  place  in  1852,  and  after  a  majority  of  the  Synod  had  joined  the  Free  Church, 
a  meeting  of  the  session  and  congregation  was  held  to  deliberate  as  to  the  course 
vhich  they  should  take.  During  the  proceedings  the  Representation  and  Appeal 
vas  read,  and  the  Moderator  alluded  to  his  own  inability,  and  to  the  necessity  which 
there  was  for  the  congregation  having  a  supply  of  sermon,  and  afterwards  called 
upon  Mr  Russell,  the  oldest  present,  to  state  his  opinion  respecting  the  path  of 
daty.  With  one  of  those  afiectionate  smiles  which  usually  played  upon  his  unruffled 
countenance,  alluding  to  the  document  which  had  been  read,  he  replied,  **  All  these 
tbbgB  look  very  well,  so  far  as  I  understand  them,  and  I  am  unable  to  argue  these 
points  as  they  are  there  set  forth ;  but  these  are  not  the  principles  which  I  was 
taogfat ;  and  indeed,  sir,  with  all  respect  to  you,  I  am  not  going  to  join  the  Free 
Church,  although  there  is  one  at  my  door :  I  will  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the 
Seoeasion  so  long  as  I  am  able  to  travel  here."  This  simple  and  decisive  statement 
wia  the  text  of  subsequent  statements,  and  the  result  proved  its  power.  At  the 
dote  of  the  meeting  he  was  requested  to  engage  in  prayer ;  and  the  earnest,  affec- 
tionate, and  impressive  manner  in  which  he  did  so  is  not  yet  forgotten  by  some 
vbo  were  then  present. 

Mr  Russell  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  eldership  in  1834.  He  was  then 
about  fifty-nine  years  of  age ;  and  though  he  did  feel  that  it  would  bo  smful  for 
Um  to  refuse  to  serve  Christ  in  any  way  in  which  He  was  pleased  to  employ  him, 
yet,  when  conversing  with  the  session  about  his  acceptance  of  the  office,  he  made 
sooie  statement  about  his  advanced  age  as  a  reason  why  others  should  be  preferred ; 
to  which  the  Rev.  George  Hill  replied,  "  That  is  no  reason,  John,  for  declining  the 
iffioe;  yon  may  be  useful  in  the  Church  for  twenty  years  to  come."  It  is  deserving 
of  notice,  that,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  he  was  spared  to  officiate  for  well- 
■q^  thirty  years.  In  the  session  his  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  law  of  God, 
ud  Ilia  love  of  truth  and  peace,  were  frtiquently  conspicuous.    He  was  eminently 
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public-spirited,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Chorch  of  Christ,  and,  as  became 
him,  specially  in  the  welfare  of  the  body  with  which  he  was  connected.  This  was 
oTidenced  by  the  inqniries  which  he  made  respecting  congregations,  settled  and 
Tacant,  and  also  respecting  church  courts,  ministers,  home  missionaries,  and  stadents ; 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  daring  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  while  nnable  to 
attend  the  sanctuary  by  reason  of  weakness,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  inquiring 
after  the  welfare  of  the  families  and  members  of  the  congregation  with  which  he 
was  so  long  connected. 

Old  age  brought  with  it  many  of  the  infirmities  inddent  to  that  period ;  but  he 
nevertheless  retained  his  fitculties  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In  respect  of  sight, 
hearing,  and  memory,  it  might  almost  have  been  said  of  him  that  his  natural  force 
was  not  abated.  To  the  end  he  was  unmurmuring  and  cheerful,  in  circumstances 
of  dependence,  which  have  often  tried  the  fiuth  of  Qod's  people,  and  which  were  in 
his  case  the  more  painful,  as  the  fruit  of  his  labour  had  gone  to  others  in  his  life-time, 
leaving  him  unprovided  for.  The  secret  of  his  contentment  was  revealed  by  himself 
in  the  ofl  and  sweetly  repeated  text  with  appropriation,  '^My  Qod  shall  ^pply  all 
my  need  according  to  His  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus." 

His  spirit  was  too  humble  and  retiring  to  allow  him  to  speak  with  anything  approach- 
ing  to  ostentation  respecting  his  own  personal  attainments  and  interest  in  Christ : 
yet  he  was  neither  averse  nor  unwilling  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in 
him ;  and  we  have  good  grounds  to  trust  that  he  was  one  who  knew  the  grace  of 
God  in  truth,  and  who  died  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel  The  best  evidence  of  piety 
in  the  heart  is  piety  in  the  conduct ;  and  it  was  for  a  long  life  that  he  lived  un- 
blamably  before  his  fellow-men,  and  exemplary  in  all  things,  so  £Bff  as  man  could 
judge.  On  the  evening  of  Sabbath,  eight  days  before  his  death,  in  answer  to 
direct  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  his  pastor,  whom  he  truly  loved,  he  stated  that 
"  he  was  fully  satisfied  with  Gk>d's  method  of  salvation  by  free  grace — that  he  relied 
upon  Christ  and  His  righteousness  as  the  sole  ground  of  his  acceptance  before  God, 
and  desired  no  other — that  he  had  no  choice  of  his  own  as  to  living  and  dying,  but 
he  left  it  wholly  to  the  Lord  to  do  what  was  best  in  His  sight." 

His  last  illness  was  of  short  duration.  He  rose  and  dressed  himself  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  he  died,  and,  ere  the  shades  of  night  had  drawn  their  thickest  curtains, 
his  spirit  had  passed  away,  we  trust,  into  the  realms  of  bliss,  to  "  realise  that  there 
is  no  night  there." 

Our  venerable  friend  was  of  patriarchal  appearance,  and  was  also  a  patriaioh  in 
respect  of  posterity,  He  has  left  somewhere  about  160  descendants,  upwards  of 
ninety  of  whom  are  great-grandchildren. 
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TsB  complaint  of  the  prophet  against  Israel  was,  "  Your  goodness  is  as  a  morning 
cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew  it  goeth  away."  We  are  glad  we  have  not  to  ntter  a 
similar  complaint  against  the  Ayr  congregation  in  reference  to  their  Home  Mianon 
work.  They  appear  to  carry  it  on  as  heartily,  and  with  as  much  vigour,  as  at  the 
first.  The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  26th  January. 
Mr  John  Reid  presided.    After  praise,  Mr  Yuill  engaged  in  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved,  the  Secretary  read 
the  Annual  Report.  Several  able  and  instructive  speeches  were  delivered  on  the 
various  topics  brought  before  the  meeting;  but  we  are  sorry  we  can  only  give  a  very 
meagre  outline  of  them. 
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Tlie  Bev.  Dr  Blakely,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  spoke  to  the  following 
cflbct: — He  said  a  missionary  meeting  like  the  present  was  an  appropriate  sequel  to 
the  tolemnities  in  which  we  have  been  engaged.  A  discoTeiy  of  Christ  in  His 
oidiiiaxicefl  indooes  His  people  to  tell  others  of  Him,  and  to  invite  them  to  come  and 
Amn  their  blessedness.  This  is  a  good  test  of  onr  Christianity.  If  we  have  the 
•pint  of  Christ,  we  will  be  deeply  concerned  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom.  The  petition,  "  Thy 
kiogdom  come,"  is  worse  than  nameless  if  no  effort  is  made  to  promote  it.  The 
duty  of  labouring  as  missionaries  will  last  till  all  nations  are  evangelised.  It  is  a 
good  service  to  labour  for  Jesus.  We  know  of  no  work  so  noble,  and  in  it  all  may 
engage.  Every  person  has  less  or  more  influence,  and,  if  properly  and  perseveringly 
exerted,  may  be  productive  of  incalculable  good.  The  Bev.  Doctor  here  told  the 
story  of  a  beliering  woman,  the  mother  of  nine  children,  who  persevered  in  prayer 
till  abe  eaw  the  whole  nine,  and  her  husband  too,  hopefully  converted.  He  said  he 
WW  glad  to  hear  that  the  Penny  Bank  had  succeeded  so  well.  He  believed  it  would 
do  good|  He  would  recommend  to  them  another  practical  matter — the  origination 
of  a  mother's  meeting  to  teach  them  domestic  economy.  A  similar  meeting  is  in 
c^ieration  in  Kirkintilloch.  The  mothers  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make  and  mend 
dieases,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  book,  relating  to  domestic  matters,  is  read  by  one 
of  tlie  Lady  Superintendents.  In  conclusion,  Dr  Blakely  ui^ged  the  congregation 
to  labour  on  and  pray  earnestly.  You  cannot,  he  said,  do  too  much  for  such  a 
Master. 

Mr  Andrew  Smith  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr  James  Miller  moved  the  first  resolution — "  That  though  the  various  agencies 
maintained  in  .operation  by  the  Christian  community  have  succeeded,  through  the 
blessing  of  Qod,  in  reclaiming  many  from  vice  and  ungodliness  to  virtue  and  a  holy 
life,  yet  their  number  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  unreclaimed.  This  con- 
gregation, therefore,  resolves  to  continue  the  mission  work  in  all  its  departments, 
in  hamble  dependence,  for  through-bearing  and  success,  on  promised  grace."  Mr 
Miller,  in  support  of  the  resolution,  said  it  was  a  cheering  sign  of  our  times  that 
all  sections  of  the  Christian  Church  are  employed  in  spreading  the  gospel  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  It  is  not  much  over  fifty  years  since  the  churches  were  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  duties  in  this  respect.  A  few  years  ago  Ayr  was  without  a  home 
missionary.  This  congregation  was  among  the  first  to  have  one;  and  now  a  goodly 
band  are  busily  cultivating  our  waste  places,  and  it  is  cheering  to  know  that  their 
effi>rt«  have  not  been  in  vain.  Let  us,  he  said,  look  not  so  much  at  what  has  been 
done  as  at  what  still  remains  for  the  churches  to  do.  If  we  compare  the  numbers 
that  belong  to  the  churches  in  this  town  with  the  last  census,  wo  will  form  some 
idea  of  the  work  still  before  us.  Let  us  therefore  uphold  the  hands  of  our  missionary, 
and  tract  distributors,  and  conductors  of  meetings.  He  said  he  heartily  proposed 
the  resolution. 

Mr  William  Jameson  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Bev.  John  Bobertsou  proposed  the  second  resolution — "  That  since,  in  the 
good  providence  of  Qod,  the  mission  work  continues  to  bear  fruit,  this  congregation 
resolves  to  ascribe  all  the  glory  to  God,  and  to  plead  for  a  large  and  immediate 
effiuioQ  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  that  those  who  sow  and  those  who  reap  may 
rejoice  together."  Mr  Bobertson  said  the  resolution  states  principally  three  things 
— the  mission  bears  fruits,  we  ascribe  the  glory  to  God,  and  we  resolve  to  ask  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  said  our  past  and  present  Beports  confirm  the  first 
statement.  He  had  visited  the  person  specially  referred  to  in  the  Beport,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  deep  earnest.  One  remarkable  cironmstance  was,  that,  the  very 
day  of  his  visit,  the  man  had  prayed  for  a  man  of  God  to  come  and  instruct  him  in 
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divine  tbiogs.  An  incident  like  this  is  fitted  to  teacb  as  to  ascribe  all  the  glory  to 
Qod.  Mr  Robertson  continued  to  say  that  we  should  offer  special  prayer  for  special 
blessings.  This  congregation  had  once  offered  up  special  prayer  for  a  blessing  on 
the  mission,  and  the  same  evening  the  first  remarkable  appearance  of  the  awakening 
in  Cross  Street  Schoolroom  took  place.  He  felt  humbled,  that,  as  a  congregation, 
they  had  never  again,  in  the  same  solemn  and  special  manner,  invoked  the  divine 
blessings.  After  relating  an  anecdote  to  show  how  God  rewards  special  prayer  for 
special  blessings,  Mr  Robertson  heartily  proposed  the  motion,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr  John  Hunter,  and  agreed  to. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  speakers  and  the  Chairman.  Dr  Blakely 
engaged  in  prayer.  After  singing  twelve  lines  of  a  psalm,  the  meeting  was  dis- 
missed with  the  benediction. 

NINTH  JlWVJLL  IIEPOKT  OF  THB  HOXB  IQSSION  COKUITTEB. 

Tour  Home  Mission  Committee,  submitting  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  Home 
Mission  work,  desires  to  do  so  with  humble  and  grateful  feelings.  Though  very 
little  new  can  at  this  time  be  brought  forward,  there  is  enough  to  encourage  the 
congregation  to  prosecute  the  work  with  all  possible  vigour.  The  hand  of  the 
diligent  maketh  rich  in  spiritual  as  well  as  in  temporal  matters.  If,  during  the 
past  year,  we  have  had  no  excitement,  and  very  few  anxious  inquirers,  the  attendance 
at  the  various  meetings  has  been  good,  and  the  attention  given  during  the  exercises 
is  very  gratifying.  Your  late  missionary,  Mr  Lang,  laboured  assiduously  among 
the  people  in  his  district  of  the  town. 

Tour  present  missionary,  Mr  A.  Tuill,  commenced  his  labours  as  a  missionary 
in  the  beginning  of  November  last ;  and  during  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember, and  up  to  11th  January,  1863,  his  labours  have  been  abundant  and  varied, 
and  his  success,  in  regard  to  attendance  at  the  meetings,  and  the  interest  shown 
by  his  hearers,  very  encouraging.  Messrs  Miller  and  Jamieson  continue  to  hold 
their  meetings  in  the  house  of  Mr  Neil  M'Ninch,  Cross  Street,  as  reported  last  year. 
Mr  Cairns  conducts  a  meeting  in  Parliament  Close,  High  Street,  which  is  well 
attended,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  do  good  in  the  locality.  Though  very  little  can  be 
reported  in  reference  to  conversion  work  during  the  past  year  in  connection  with 
prayer  meetings,  we  should  not  therefore  think  that  they  have  been  altogether  fruit- 
less. The  husbandman,  after  he  has  tilled  the  ground,  and  cast  in  the  good  seed, 
has  often  to  wait  long  for  the  genial  rain  of  heaven  to  cause  it  to  germinate  and 
spring  into  view ;  and  the  spiritual  husbandman  need  not  despair  though  called  on 
to  exercise  similar  patience.  Your  Committee  would  here  introduce  a  few  notes  by 
your  missionary,  Mr  Yuill,  which  shows  that  signs  of  life  here  and  there  appear. 
Mr  Yuill  says — It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  meetings  have  recently  increased  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  the  interest  which  has  in  some  instances  been  manifested 
has  been  very  marked,  which  shows  that  the  mission  work  here  is  still  progreaa- 
ing  and  extending.  The  Prestwick  Road  meeting,  in  particular,  has  increased  very 
rapidly;  and  all  those  who  have  been  added  to  it  are  for  the  most  part  non-churoh- 
going  persons.  It  is  now  composed  of  about  forty  or  fifty  individuals,  who  attend 
pretty  regularly,  and  seem  much  more  interested  in  the  truths  of  God*s  word  than 
formerly.  We  might,  for  example,  mention  the  case  of  one  person  who  has  come 
under  observation,  and  with  whom  we  have  frequently  conversed.  Instead  of  that 
thoughtless  conduct  which  previously  characterised  him,  he  has  become  serious, 
and  a  regular  attender  at  the  prayer  meetings.  He  has  also  brought  others  with 
him.  He  apparently  likes  the  company  of  those  he  formerly  abhorred.  We  have 
met  with  him  occasionally;  and  what  he  has  told  us  of  his  experience  shows  that 
his  mind  must  have  been  very  much  impressed  with  the  solemn  realities  of  the  in- 
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visible  world.  We  might  meDtion  two  or  three  cases  of  a  similar  descriptioD,  but 
decline  doing  so  at  present.  This  instance  is  given  in  order  to  show  that  there  is 
jet  hope  of  those  who  have  long  lived  in  the  habitual  neglect  of  the  ordinances  of 
God*8  appointment  It  becomes  us,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  favourable  im- 
piessions  and  promising  appearances  amount  to  nothing,  unless  they  terminate  in 
rattl  oonvenion.  Qod  has  promised  that  His  word  shall  not  return  unto  Him  void, 
bat  it  shall  aocompHsh  that  which  He  pleases,  and  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto 
He  hath  sent  it.  The  seed  of  Qod*s  eternal  truth  must  be  sown  upon  the  field  of 
the  homan  heart,  looking  to  GK)d  to  give  the  increase.  "  In  due  season  we  shall  reap 
ifweiaintnot" 

On  Sabbath  evening,  the  11th  January,  we  had  a  very  numerous  and  attentive 
meeting  in  Cross  Street  Schoolroom.  The  attendance  on  that  evening  may  be 
estimated  at  120.  A  peculiar  solemnity  pervaded  the  whole  meeting;  and  we 
would  pray  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  impressions  then  made  may  be  deepened. 
At  this  meeting  Mr  Robertson  gave  a  report  regarding  an  interesting  young 
man  who  has  been  suddenly  removed  by  death,  and  has  left  a  widow  and  two  chil- 
dren to  mourn  his  departure.  Many  of  the  allusions  then  made  were  very  touching, 
and  deeply  affected  all  who  were  present.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  whose  amiable 
disposition,  and  benevolent  and  Christian  spirit,  won  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.  His  piety  and  zeal  rendered  him  a  great  assistant  in  the  mission  field.  The 
death  of  this  young  man  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
many.  Almost  every  individual  in  the  meeting  was  melted  into  tears,  while  a  more 
than  ordinary  solemnity  rested  on  all.  We  should  be  thankful  for  such  favourable 
symptoms,  and  be  earnest  at  a  throne  of  grace  that  this  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
true  revival  of  religion  amongst  us,  so  that  sinners  may  be  converted,  and  saints 
edified  and  comforted. 

In  conversing  with  some  in  my  district  on  this  point,  I  find  a  goodly  number  who 
say  they  still  feel  the  Holy  Spirit's  saving  and  sanctifying  influences  on  their  hearts, 
fitting  and  preparing  them  for  the  "rest  that  remains  for  the  people  of  Gk>d;** 
althongh  they  have  to  confess  that  they  do  not  see  the  beauty,  loveliness,  precious- 
nees,  and  compassion  of  the  Saviour  with  the  freshness  and  holy  awe  that  filled 
their  hearts  when  their  eyes  were  just  opened  to  see  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  Let 
OS  ever  remember  that  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  God's,  and  that  He 
poly  can  command  success.  He  will  despise  and  reject  our  efforts  if  we  engage  in 
them  without  a  humble  dependence  on  His  aid.  "  Not  by  might  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord."  Hence  the  necessity  of  fervent  supplication  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  poured  out  for  the  progress  of  His  causo 
Bave  we  encouragement  to  expect  that  the  Spirit  will  be  poured  down,  and  that  His 
finite  shall  abound. 

Tour  missionary  continues  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  visiting  regularly  the 
&milies  in  the  mission  districts,  and  in  special  visits  to  the  sick  and  infirm.  As  in 
former  years,  these  visits  are  generally  well  received,  and  it  is  hoped  are  productive 
of  good  efifects.  Indeed,  the  attendance  at  the  various  meetings  would  soon  dwindle 
sway  were  this  semi-pastoral  department  of  the  mission  abandoned. 

The  tract  department  continues  to  be  carried  on  as  formerly.  The  Penny  Bank, 
opened  in  May,  1861,  is  still  well  frequented,  and,  it  is  believed,  is  of  material  ser- 
vice to  many.  Since  its  commencement,  up  to  the  end  of  lost  year,  the  number  of 
aocomits  opened  is  654 ;  withdrawn  during  the  same  period,  374 ;  still  on  the  roll, 
S80.  Amount  drawn  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  year,  £242,  4s.  2id. ; 
withdrawn,  £187,  9s.  6id.;  in  Clydesdale  Bank,  £54,  Us.  8d.  Total  number  of 
tnnsactions,  11,044.  Average  drawings  per  night  last  year,  £2,  18s. ;  average  paid 
last  year,  £2,  12s.    The  Bank  entails  a  good  deal  of  labour  on  those  who  conduct 
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it ;  bat  it  \b  creditable  to  their  peneyeranoe,  that,  ingtead  of  wearying  of  the  work, 
they  seem  as  enthoaiastic  aboat  it  as  at  the  beginning. 

Toot  Committee  cannot  close  this  Report  withont  calling  special  attention  to  the 
way  in  which  the  Lord  onr  Qod  has  blessed  as  duing  the  hist  nine  years.  We 
have  not,  as  a  congregation,  been  erempted  from  ills  incident  to  onr  common 
humanity.  Perhaps  in  this  respect  we  have  felt  as  much  as  most  congregations 
the  chastening  of  the  Lord.  Daring  that  brief  period  many  &thers  and  btethren 
and  lambs  of  the  flock  have  been  taken  from  time  into  eternity ;  and  we  miss  them 
from  their  accustomed  seats  in  the  house  of  Qod.  Though  the  hand  of  death  has 
not  spared  us,  our  numbers  have  steadily  increased.  Peace  has  been  preserved 
within  our  walls,  and  financial  prosperity  too.  Our  own  debt  of  £100  has  been 
swept  away — £150  contributed  to  assist  in  paying  the  debt  of  other  congregations. 
The  church  has  been  comfortably  heated ;  and  at  the  balance  in  December  last  all 
our  debts  were  paid,  and  upwards  of  £2  left— a  result  that  has  not  taken  place  for 
many  years  past.  Well  may  we  say,  the  Lord  has  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof 
we  should  be  glad.  Let  us  ascribe  all  the  glory  to  God,  and  continue  at  His  work. 
Has  He  not  fulfilled  His  promise  during  the  last  nine  years,  and  poured  us  out  a 
blessing,  while  we  were  maintaining  our  own  Zion,  and  endeavouring  to  reclaim 
the  surrounding  masses.  If  we  prove  Him  by  bringing  the  tithes  still  more  abund- 
antly into  His  storehouse,  we  may  expect  a  still  greater  blessing.  While  in  other 
lands  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  is  raging,  and  brother  is  imbruing  his  hands  in  his 
brother's  blood,  let  us  who  enjoy  outward  peace  continue  the  good  fight  of  faith,  until 
Satan's  kingdom  is  destroyed,  or  our  great  Captain  himself  calls  us  to  those  abodes 
of  peace,  whose  inhabitants  are  conquerors,  whose  heads  shall  for  ever  be  adorned 
with  the  victor's  crown. 


ORIGINAL   8FXESST0N   YOUNG   MEN  8   MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION,    EDINBURGH. 

Fbom  a  Beport  before  us,  we  learn  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  Febroary,  in  the  hall  of  the  Temper- 
ance Hotel,  Nicholson  Street,  which  was  well  attended  by  members  and  adherents 
of  the  congregation.  At  this  meeting  interesting  essays  were  delivered  by  Messrs 
Bobert  J.  Wood,  W.  B.  Gardiner,  missionary,  James  Sands,  George  Jack  (from  the 
Dundee  Association),  and  Mr  Patrick,  missionary,  Glasgow,  as  a  representative  from 
the  Association  in  that  city.  Mr  Allderson,  secretary,  read  the  Annual  Beport. 
The  Bev.  Thomas  Hobart,  Carluke,  occupied  the  chair,  and  gave  an  address  embrac- 
ing an  historical  sketch  of  the  Secession  Church  in  Edinburgh  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  present  time. 


[Partly  for  want  of  space,  and  partly  for  other  reasons,  we  have  abridged  both 
the  preceding  Beports.  It  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  draw  up  these 
Beports,  that  what  may  be  very  proper  and  suitable  for  the  congregations  in  the 
different  localities,  and  the  associations,  are  not  so  suitable  for  the  pages  of  the  Ma- 
gazine and  the  readers  generally.  A  consideration  of  this  will  suggest  that  two 
different  Beports  should  be  prepared — one  more  particular  and  one  more  general. 
It  is  also  a  very  delicate  as  well  as  difficult  task  to  give  outlines  of  speeches  or 
essays,  and  to  characterise  each  according  to  Its  supposed  merits.— JBiis.  0.  S.  M.] 
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THE  PUBLIC  POSITION  OF  UNITED  ORIGINAL 
SECEDERS. 

It  18  the  paramount  dnty  of  every  church  to  take  earnest  heed  that 
the  various  parts  of  her  constitution  and  administration  be  in  harmony 
with  the  will  of  her  Divine  King  and  Lawgiver,  revealed  in  His  word. 
She  cannot  be  too  careful  that  her  standards  of  doctrine,  the  ordinances 
of  worship  which  she  observes,  and  her  niles  and  forms  of  administra- 
tion, be  scriptural.  It  is  incumbent  on  her  to  exercise  constant  and 
prayerful  vigilance  that  her  office-bearers  of  each  class  be  men  of  God, 
foil  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  faith, — ^in  doctrine,  preachers  of  truth 
and  righteousness — in  practice,  ensamples  to  the  flock, — and  that  all 
her  members,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  be  walking  worthy  of 
the  vocation  wherewith  they  are  called,  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God 
onr  Saviour  in  all  things.  It  is  only  in  proportion  as  she  attains  to 
wme  degree  of  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  that  she  can 
accomplish  her  high  mission,  or  expect  to  enjoy  the  gracious  presence 
and  blessing  of  Gfod.  It  is  surely,  then,  exceeSingly  to  be  desired, 
that  there  gJbould  be  a  realisation,  in  some  good  degree,  in  the  Original 
Secession,  of  what  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  above  representa- 
tion of  what  a  Christian  Church  ought  to  be. 

There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  platform  of  principle  occupied 
by  Original  Seceders,  both  in  respect  of  truth  and  duty,  in  relation  to 
God  and  man,  and  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society,  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  eminently  scriptural;  and  few  things  are  more  calculated  to 
animate  us  to  steadfastness  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  incumbent 
on  us  in  this  position  than  a  felt  persuasion  of  its  accordance  with  the 
word  of  God.  In  order  to  have  distinct  apprehensions  of  this  subject, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember,  and  ever  to  be  ready  to  admit,  that  our 
profession,  in  its  whole  breadth,  has  much  in  it  that  is  common  to  us 
with  other  sections  of  the  Church  around  us.  We  would  rejoice  in 
fte  extent  of  this  common  ground,  be  glad  to  see  it  enlarged,  and 
htFe  satisfaction  of  soul  in  all  the  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  others 
are  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  such  parts  of  the  cause  of  God. 

MO.  IV.,  VOL.  VI.  Y  NEW  SEKIES. 
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Honour  and  respect  are  due  to  them  in  this  part  of  their  work,  while 
we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  maintain  a  testimony  against  evils  or 
defects  in  their  constitution  and  administration. 

It  is  for  the  preservation  and  support  of  certain  parts  of  scriptural 
principle,  which  other  sections  of  the  Church  disown  or  fail  to  espouse, 
that  we  have  a  separate  existence.  It  is  our  adherence  to  sufch  prin- 
ciples that  is  our  distinguishing  characteristic  as  a  witnessing  associa- 
tion. It  is  not  meet,  then,  that  any  of  our  ofBce-bearers  or  members 
should  be  satisfied  with  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  these  princi- 
ples. On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  fit  that  all  should  seek  a  clear 
knowledge  of  them,  and  a  full  persuasion  that  they  are  Bible  princi- 
ples, which  we  are  bound,  by  the  authority  of  the  great  Lawgiver,  to 
hold  fast.  Being  clearly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  they  are  special 
parts  of  the  cause  of  God,  in  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  which 
His  glory  is  concerned,  and  also  the  best  interests  of  His  Church  and 
of  men.  This  conclusion  is  fully  warranted  by  the  character  of  Him 
by  whom  such  truths  have  been  revealed  and  such  duties  enjoined. 

In  adverting  to  some  of  our  distinguishing  principles,  it  is  necessary 
to  premise  that  the  limits  which  it  behoves  us  to  prescribe  to  our- 
selves require  that  the  scriptural  argument  in  their  support  should  be 
conducted  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  though  it  cannot  be  wholly 
omitted.  This  remark  is  made  that  none  may  conclude  that  this 
essay  contains  even  a  fiill  summary  of  the  argument  in  their  support 
which  is  furnished  in  the  divine  oracles.  Moreover,  what  is  intended 
in  this  paper  is  not  to  give  an  exhaustive  statement,  but  rather 
samples  of  the  principles  for  the  support,  defence,  and  advancement 
of  which  we  are  associated.     They  are  as  follows : — 

1st,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  make  it  their  constant  aim 
to  have  all  things  in  the  house  of  God  ordered  according  to  the  will 
of  the  Lord  of  the  house,  made  known  in  His  word. 

This  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  whole  Church,  and  of  every  section 
of  it;  yet  how  extensively  it  has  been,  and  is,  practically  ignored  in  the 
visible  Church.  This  was  the  laudable  aspiration  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  regard  to  which  she  reached  high  attainments  during  the 
second  period  of  her  covenanted  history.  Nor  is  there  any  duty  more 
clearly  or  expressly  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures  than  this.  It  was  the 
explicit  law  of  the  Church  under  the  Old  Testament  economy.  The 
ancient  people  of  God  were  expressly  enjoined  again  and  again  by 
Qtod  himself,  or  by  Moses  as  His  mouth,  diligently  to  observe  and  do 
all  that  He  commanded  them.  Not  so  much  as  one  of  His  appoint- 
ments were  they  to  neglect,  however  multifarious  the  ordinances,  laws, 
and  rites  given  to  them  were.  Yea,  God  brought  them  into  a  most 
solemn  covenant  with  himself  at  Sinai — a  covenant  which  they  were 
frequently  called  upon  to  renew — to  observe  and  do  whatsoever  bad 
been  prescribed  to  them  in  the  revelation  of  His  will  as  made 
by  Moses.  Nor  is  the  law  of  the  Church,  as  announced  by  her  su- 
preme Lawgiver,  a  whit  less  stringent  under  this  dispensation  of  grace. 
In  what  language  could  this  part  of  the  will  of  the  Head  of  the  Church 
be  more  expressly  given  than  in  the  words  of  the  commission  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  gave  to  His  apostles  immediately  before  His  ascen- 
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won — "  Gk)  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  natioDs,  ....  teaching 
them  to  observe  ALL  things  WHATSOEVER  I  have  commanded 
yon."  That  this  commission  was  not  limited  to  the  apostles,  but 
extended  to  all  the  servants  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  time,  is  made 
plain  in  the  promise  by  which  they  are  encouraged  to  the  discharge 
of  this  duty — "  And,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world"  (Matt  xxviii.  19  and  20).  Again,  the  words  of  the  Church's 
divine  prophet  are,  "  Whosoever  therefore  shall  break  one  of  these 
least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  he  called  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach 
them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
(Matt.  V.  19).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  intimation,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close  of  the  volume  of  inspiration,  that,  provided 
individuals  or  churches  testify  respect  to  certain  doctrines,  and  yield 
obedience  to  some  precepts  of  revelation  which  they  deem  worthy  of 
regard,  they  are  excusable  in  neglecting  other  Bible  truths,  and 
in  ignoring  other  divine  precepts  no  less  clearly  revealed.  Were 
rach  an  intimation  found,  it  would  furnish  the  infidel  with  one 
tangible  objection  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  with 
ground  for  an  impeachment  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  their  Author. 
So  far,  however,  are  the  sacred  oracles  from  containing  any  such  in- 
timation, that  they  are  pervaded  by  the  very  opposite  of  this — the  most 
express  declarations  of  the  necessity  of  careful  attention  to  the  least 
part  of  the  revealed  will  of  God.  How  could  this  be  more  pointedly 
and  impressively  taught  than  in  these  words  of  Jesus  (Luke,  xvi.  10), 
*^He  that  Ls  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in  much: 
and  he  that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much;"  or  these 
words  of  the  Spirit  by  the  Apostle  James  (chap.  ii.  10),  "Whoso- 
ever shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  oflend  (allowedly)  in  one 
point,  is  guilty  of  all."  It  is  certainly,  then,  a  great  Bible  prin- 
ciple, that  every  part  of  the  Church  should  constantly  aim  at  confor- 
mity to  the  will  of  God  in  all  things,  in  respect  of  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship, discipline  and  government;  and,  consequently,  any  principle, 
avowed  and  acted  on,  at  variance  with  this,  in  regard  to  truth  and 
duty,  must  be  false  aud  dangerous.  It  was  the  noble  aim  of  the 
Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland  to  have  all  parts  of  her  constitution 
and  administration  brought  to  the  nearest  possible  conformity  to  the 
word  of  God.  To  this  she  bound  herself,  and  for  the  attainment  of 
this  object  the  whole  nation,  along  with  her,  bound  itself  by  covenant 
and  oath.  This  high  resolve  Original  Seceders  cordially  approve 
of,  avow  in  principle,  and  purpose  to  follow  out  in  practice,  as  duty 
plainly  required  in  the  word  of  God. 

2dly,  Another  great  Bible  principle  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
we  are  associated  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Cliurch,  in  all  her 
branches,  to  hold  fast  all  her  scriptural  attainments  in  regard  to  faith 
and  practice,  and  not  to  depart  from  so  much  as  one  of  these  for  any 
consideration  whatever. 

This  is  a  principle  which  is  as  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures  as 
it  possibly  can  be.  We  shall  do  little  more  at  present,  in  support  of 
ibis  principle,  than  advert  to  what  is  contained  in  the  messages  of 
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Jesus  to  the  churches  of  Asia.  To  us  the  words  of  the  Redeemer  to 
these  churches  appear  to  be  so  explicit  as  to  establish  this  proposition 
beyond  all  reasonable  controversy.  To  the  Ephesian  Church  He 
says,  "  Remember  therefore  from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent, 
and  do  the  first  works  ;*^  to  the  Church  of  Thyatira,  "  That  which  ye 
have  already  hold  fast*'  (how  long ?)  "  till  T  come; "  and  to  the  Church 
at  Philadelphia,  "  Hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy 
crown."  Here  it  is  to  be  marked,  Ist,  That,  having  all  things  in 
their  constitution  and  administration  ordered  by  inspired  founders,  the 
organisation  of  these  churches  behoved  to  be  complete.  They  needed 
nothing  added,  nor  had  they  anything  to  be  put  away.  2d,  That 
the  messages  addressed  to  these  churches  are,  in  their  spirit  and  sub- 
stance, the  messages  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  the  Church  in  all  places 
to  the  end  of  time.  Hence  the  words  with  which  the  various  epistles 
uniformly  close,  "  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  unto  the  churches.'*  To  the  churches,  be  it  carefully  observed, 
in  their  organised  capacity,  and  also  to  every  individual  office- 
bearer and  member :  so  that  no  one  is  to  suppose  that  the  practical 
observance  of  this  part  of  the  will  of  Christ  by  the  Church  collec- 
tively is  not  matter  of  concern  to  him.  We  only  appeal,  farther,  in 
support  of  this  principle,  to  the  words  of  Paul  (Heb.  x.  23) :  "  Let  us 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith" — that  is,  the  matter  of  faith 
which  we  have  solemnly  avouched  in  relation  to  truth  and  duty — 
"without  wavering;"  and  the  words  of  Jude,  "Beloved,  when  I 
gave  all  diligence  to  write  unto  .you  of  the  common  salvation,  it  was 
needful  for  me  to  write  unto  you,  and  exhort  you  that  ye  should 
earnestly  contend  for  the  faith" — i.e.,  the  whole  matter  of  faith — 
"which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints"  (verse  3). 

It  is  in  no  small  degree  from  resi)ect  to  this  principle  that  Original 
Seceders  have  come  to  occupy  their  present  separate  and  comparatively 
isolated  position.  Have  they  erred  in  yielding  obedience  to  this  part 
of  the  clearly  revealed  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus  .Christ  ?  Have  the  parts 
of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  which  have  from  time  to  time  departed 
from  some  of  their  scriptural  attainments,  contracted  no  guilt  by  this 
course  of  action  ?  Are  they  sinless  in  disobeying  this  part  of  the  re- 
vealed will  of  the  Church's  Divine  King?  Or  are  Original  Seceders 
chargeable  with  schism,  in  yielding  obedience  to  the  reiterated  man- 
date of  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  by  enduring  trials  of  various  kinds  ? 

It  is  a  well-established  historical  fact,  that  all  the  principles  for 
which  we  are  contending — which  we  are  endeavouring  to  hold  fast — 
were  parts  of  the  scriptural  attainments,  first  of  the  Covenanted 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  of  the  Secession.  Being  so,  the 
passages  noted  unequivocally  apply  to 'our  position,  and  to  those  who 
nave  receded  or  swerved  from  these  attainments. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  too  distinctly  understood,  that  it  is  only 
to  the  SCRIPTURAL  attainments  of  any  church  that  the  words  of 
Jesus  apply.  It  is  because  we  are  persuaded  that  the  attainments  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  her  reformation  periods,  were  eminently 
scriptural,  and,  in  as  far  as  they  were  so,  that  we  feel  bound  to  cleave 
to  them.     If  we  are  truly  enlightened  witnesses  for  this  part  of  our 
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principles,  we  will  ever  be  earnest,  on  the  one  hand,  that  anything 
connected  with  our  profession  at  variance  with  the  divine  standard, 
whether  in  relation  to  doctrine  or  practice,  should  be  speedily  removed, 
however  long  it  may  have  been  retained,  and  by  whomsoever  sanc- 
tioned; and,  on  the  other  hand,  be  ever  ready  to  have  whatever  is 
lacking  supplied.  Original  Seceders  should  seek  to  make  it  manifest, 
by  their  spirit  and  conduct,  that,  however  strong  their  attachment  to 
real  Bible  principle,  they  are  blameless  of  the  charge  of  contending 
for  any  doctrine  or  practice  merely  because  it  was  maintained  by  the 
fathers.  They  are  the  -reverse  of  being  the  enlightened  friends  of  the 
cause  for  which  Original  Seceders  appear,  who  would  contend  for 
things  regarding  which  the  Spirit  of  God,  speaking  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
silent,  and  which  the  Head  of  the  Church  has  left  to  be  regulated  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  Christians  are  placed,  as  if  the  whole  cause 
were  so  concentrated  in  such  things  that  they  and  it  must  stand  or 
iisJl  together.  This  is  a  rock  on  which  we  should  carefully  beware  of 
splitting.  While  we  are  watching  scrupulously  against  entering  on 
any  path — however  strong  the  temptations  to  this  may  be — which  is 
at  once  a  deviation  from  the  course  pursued  by  the  excellent  of  the 
earth  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  also  from  that  prescribed  by  the 
dictates  of  inspiration,  it  would  not  be  to  honour,  but  to  dishonour, 
the  most  venerated  of  the  fathers,  to  allow  their  authority  to  exert  the 
smallest  grain  of  influence  in  causing  us  to  deviate  so  much  as  a 
bair's-breadth  from  the  divine  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

Sdly,  Another  principle  demanding  attention  is,  that  covenants 
entered  into  by  a  people  with  Grod,  which  are  at  once  lawftil  and  laud- 
able in  their  matter,  and  permanent  in  their  object,  lay  the  societies, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  who  enter  into  these  bonds,  under  continued 
obligation  to  discharge  the  duties  engaged  to  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. 

This  principle  combines,  with  the  two  previously  stated,  to  show 
that,  in  occupying  our  present  position,  we  are  simply  doing  the  duty 
required  of  us  by  the  highest  authority. 

There  are  few  principles  so  clearly  revealed  in  the  Bible  as  that  of 
continued  covenant  obligation.  It  is  not  only  asserted  unequivocally 
in  some  parts  of  Scripture  (though  this  would  have  been  enough,  and 
IB  admitted  to  be  so  in  regard  to  other  doctrines  or  duties) ;  it  runs 
through  the  whole  framework  of  Old  Testament  history;  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  based — viz.,  the  continued  identity  of  or- 
ganised society  from  age  to  age — is  also  clearly  announced  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  consequence  of  this  principle  is,  that  covenants 
and  engagements,  having  lawful  and  permanent  objects,  made  by  nations 
or  churches,  bind  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  engagements  at  the 
subsequent  stages  of  their  existence,  and  that  the  guilt  contracted  by 
the  non-fulfilment  or  violation  of  them  accumulates  on  societies  as  it 
does  on  individuals.  It  is  only  a  tithe  of  the  Scripture  argument  in 
support  of  this  principle  that  can  be  adduced  here.  Had  not  the  oath 
which  Joseph  exacted  of  his  brethren  regarding  his  bones  been  binding 
on  their  posterity,  the  name  of  God  would  have  been  profaned  in 
exacting  it,  seeing  it  was  not  expected  that  it  should  be  fulfilled  by 
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the  parties  by  whom  the  oath  was  taken;  for  they  were  to  go  the  way 
of  all  the  earth  before  the  time  for  its  fiilfibnent  arrived.  Had  not  the 
covenant  entered  into  with  the  Gibeonites  in  the  days  of  Joshua  been 
binding  on  Israel  in  the  days  of  Saul,  God,  to  speak  with  reverence, 
would  not  have  been  righteous  in  visiting  the  violation  of  the  cove- 
nant at  the  latter  date  with  such  heavy  judgment.  Had  not  the 
covenant  established  between  God  and  Israel  at  Sinai,  and  frequently 
afterwards  renewed,  laid  that  people  under  a  special  superadded  tie 
or  obligation  to  observe  and  do  the  whole  will  of  God  in  all  subse- 
quent generations,  they  could  not  have  been  justly  charged  with 
breach  of  covenant,  as  they  so  uniformly  are  by  the  Judge  of  the 
whole  earth.  To  quote  proofs  of  this  in  tbe  extent  in  which  they  are 
furnished,  would  be  to  transcribe  a  large  portion  of  the  historical  and 
prophetic  scriptures.  We  shall  only  adduce  two  passages,  which, 
being  two  divine  witnesses,  should  sufficiently  establish  this  doctrine, 
though  we  had  no  more  to  bring  forward. 

The  first  passage  contains  the  announcement  of  Moses  to  Israel 
regarding  the  inquiries  which  the  nations  would  institute,  and  the  con- 
clusions at  which  they  would  arrive,  regarding  the  cause  of  the  terrible 
judgments  which  God  would  inflict  upon  His  people  for  their  «^gra- 
vated  sin  in  breaking,  in  manifold  ways,  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
God  of  their  fathers  which  He  had  made  with  them.  "  All  nations 
shall  say.  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  this  unto  this  land  ?  what 
meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ?  Then  men  shall  say,  Because 
they  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers, 
which  He  made  with  them  when  He  brought  them  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt'*  (Deut.  xxix.  24,  25).  To  these  words  those  of  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  are  a  remarkable  parallel  (chap.  xxii.  8,  9) — "  And 
many  nations  shall  pass  by  this  city,  and  they  shall  say  every  man  to 
his  neighbour,  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  this  to  this  great  city  ? 
Then  they  shall  answer,  Because  they  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord  their  God."  These  predictions  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 
Many  are  saying  that  they  never  shall;  and  there  is  much  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  ecclesiastical  society  to  encourage  this  conclusion,  when 
so  much  is  being  done  to  consign  this  Bible  doctrine  to  oblivion.  But 
"  let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar,"  who  says  in  his  heart  or 
with  his  mouth  that  His  word  as  to  this  shall  not  be  made  good. 
And  let  not  the  faith  of  the  adherents  of  this  principle  waver.  From 
these  two  predictions  two  things  are  manifest — 1st,  That  God  visited 
His  ancient  people  with  manifold  and  protracted  judgments,  of  the 
most  terrible  kind,  for  the  guilt  which  ihey  contracted  in  violating  the 
covenant  which  He  made  with  their  fathers;  and  2dly,  An  assurance 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  continued  obligation  of  national  covenants, 
binding  to  duty  of  a  spiritual  kind,  and  to  God  as  well  as  to  men, 
shall  yet  be  openly  and  univei*sally  acknowledged. 

We  shall  now  advert  a  little  to  the  scriptural  proof  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  identity  of  nations  and  societies  throughout  the  different  stages 
of  their  history.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  the  doctrine  of  continued 
covenant  obligation  in  relation  to  society  rests.  In  fact,  the  two 
principles  must  stand  or  fall  together.     It  will  sc^arcely  be  denied  by 
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anj  that  God  dealt  with  His  ancient  people  according  to  this  principle. 
But  it  is  a  principle  which  enters  deeply  into  the  foundation  of  God's 
government  of  the  world  throughout  all  ages.     This  was  one  principle 
on  which  He  proceeded  in  His  dispensations,  not  only  to  His  peculiar 
people,  but  to  all  nations  of  the  earth,  in  the  judgments  inflicted  on 
them  from  age  to  age.     This  is  indubitably  implied  in  the  language 
of  God  to  Abraham  regarding  the  nations  of  Canaan:  "  The  iniquity 
of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full."     It  was  full  as  to  countless  individuals ; 
but,  as  nations,  their  guilt  was  not  yet  such  as  rendered  them  ripe 
for  the  application  of  the  sickle  of  divine  wrath.     Hence  the  cen- 
turies which  intervened  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  the  time  when 
his  posterity,  as  the  executioners  of  divine  retribution,  were  com- 
manded  by  God   to  wage   a  war  of  extermination  against  these 
gnilty  nations.     This  explains  the  final  terrible  doom  of  so  many 
other  guilty  cities   and  nations    at  a  certain  stage   of   their  re- 
spective histories — Edom  and  Moab,  Tyre,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon. 
This  explains  also  the  judgments  that  are  now  being  inflicted  on  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  a  desolating  civil  war  of  unparalleled 
magnitude — in  the  number  of  the  soldiers  engaged, — and  the  doom 
which  hangs  over  so  many  European  kingdoms.     This  is  implied,  too, 
in  the  words  of  Jesus  regarding  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  His  flesh, 
when,  after  an  enumeration  of  the  crimes  with  which  they  would  be 
cbarg^eable.  He  says,  "  That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous 
blood  shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  unto 
the  blood  of  Zacharias,  son  of  Barachias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar"  (Matt,  xxiii.  35).     By  imbruing  their  hands, 
as  a  people,  in  the  blood  of  the  Lord  of  glory,  and  of  His  attested 
disciples,  to  whom  God  bore  "  witness  by  signs  and  wonders,  and  divers 
miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  they  served  themselves  heirs 
to  the  persecutors  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  from  the  earliest  date 
to  that  time.     It  might  also  be  shown  how  this  is  implied  in  the 
messages  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  churches  of  Asia ;  but  this  we  pass, 
and  only  add  that  this  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  words  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse regarding  the  mystical  Babylon:  "Rejoice  over  her,     .     .     . 
ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets ;  for  God  hath  avenged  you  on  her. 
.    .     .     And  in  her  was  found  the  blood  of  prophets,  and  of  saints, 
and  of  ALL  who  were  slain  upon  the  earth"  (Rev.  xviii.  20  and  24). 
The   Irvingites  appeal  to  these  passages  as  containing  proof  that 
apostles  and  prophets  were  to  be  standing  orders  in  the  Church. 
But  we  are  persuaded  the  meaning  is,  that  papal  Rome,  by  her 
peTsecuting  spirit,  identified  herself,  not  only  with  pagan  Rome,  but 
with  the  world-power  which  has  been  the  persecutor  of  the  people  of 
God  and  the  adherents  of  His  cause  throughout  all  generations,  and 
therefore  was  to  be  visited  with  retribution  in  matjfnitude  corresponding 
to  the  greatness  of  her  accumulated  guilt.     Who,  then,  is  able  to 
conceive  what  this  shall  be,  when  the  papal  kingdoms  are  led  forth 
to  undergo  their  final  doom  on  the  scafibld  of  divine  justice. 

It  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  degree  in  which  intelligent 
persons  are  capable  of  being  blinded  by  prejudice,  that  jnany  such 
deny,  or  wilfully  ignore,  a  doctrine  which  is  so  plainly  taught  by  the 
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Spirit  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is  being  ever  illustrated  in  the  divine 
administration.  This  prejudice,  like  many  others,  is  hereditary.  It 
had  scarcely  any  existence  in  Scotland,  among  Presbyterians  at  least, 
during  the  First  and  Second  Reformations.  It  may  have  sprung  up 
so  eariy  as  the  date  of  the  Public  Resolutions.  But  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  of  the  leading  Resolutioners,  till  some  considerable  time  after, 
questioned  the  obligation  of  our  National  Covenants.  It  found  a  native 
development  among  the  curates,  and  their  supporters,  who  took  the 
places  of  the  persecuted  ministers  over  Scotland.  It  existed  in 
gigantic  strength  among  the  persecutors,  lay  and  clerical — from 
Claverhouse  and  Sharp  to  the  meanest  of  their  underlings.  It  would 
not  unnaturally  come  to  be  diffused  among  the  ministers  who 
accepted  the  indulgence,  and  their  adherents.  Through  these  and 
other  causes,  it  soon  manifested  its  wide-spread  influence  in  the  Church 
at  and  after  the  Revolution. 

It  culminated  with  the  reign  of  Moderatism,  with  which,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  it  was  co-extensive.  By  the  best  of  the  evangelical 
ministers,  the  doctrine  of  the  obligation  of  the  Covenants  was  quietly 
held,  and,  in  some  instances,  openly  asserted  in  the  Revolution  Church. 
But,  being  a  prominent  principle  of  the  Secession,  even  such  came 
gradually  to  view  it  at  best  as  a  doctrine  of  small  importance.  This 
sprig  of  Moderatism  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Free  Church, 
with  a  few  distinguished  exceptions,  carried  with  them  out  of  the  Es- 
tablishment. There  has  also  ever  been  a  strong  prejudice  against  this 
doctrine  among  a  large  and  influential  class,  who  claim  to  be  liberals 
in  relation  to  Christian  faith  and  practice,  and  who  have  a  strong 
antipathy  to  the  idea  of  joining  in  affinity  either  with  the  strict  prin- 
ciples or  the  practical  godliness  of  the  Covenanters.  In  deference,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  to  the  prejudices  of  such  a  class,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Seceders,  who  had  long  contended  for  this  doctrine,  adopted 
measures,  without  judicially  denying  it,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to 
explain  it  away,  and  tolerate  its  open  denial.  There  is,  therefore,  in 
this  common  prejudice  one  line  of  affinity  and  attraction  between  the 
Free  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches.  They  are  one  in  a 
determined  non-recognition  of  this  great  constitutional  principle  of 
the  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland. 

For  the  non-acknowledgment  of  this  doctrine  by  so  many  profess- 
ing Christians,  and  their  prejudices  against  it,  there  is  not  even  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse  arising  from  any  obscurity  in  revelation  con- 
cerning it,  or  the  limited  references  thereto  in  the  inspired  volume. 
There  are  some  principles,  for  the  support  of  which  great  sacrifices 
were  made  some  years  ago,  about  which  also  the  keenest  controversy 
has  been  carried  on,  and  the  whole  land  deeply  agitated,  which  have 
less  said  about  them  in  the  Bible  than  this.  Non-intrusion,  for  instance, 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  Bible  principle.  It  is  only  half  of  one,  and 
that  the  least  half — not  the  right  of  choosing,  the  exercise  of  which  is 
pleasing,  but  the  right  of  rejecting,  the  exercise  of  which  is  painful. 
Yet  from  this  root  the  great  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1843  sprung.  But,  taking  the  full  principle — the  right  of  the  Chris- 
tian people  to  choose  their  own  pastors, — no  one  can  affirm  that  there 
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is  half  80  much  said  about  it  in  the  Scriptures  as  about  the  principle 
of  covenant  obligation.  Is  it  said  that  the  right  of  the  Christian 
people  to  choose  their  own  pastors  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  as 
well  as  a  revealed  truth?  This  is  admitted;  but  so  also  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  continued  obligation  of  federal  transactions  having  lawful  and 
permanent  objects.  So  much  is  it  so,  that  the  society  or  the  nation 
that  repudiates  such  obligation  is  reputed  an  outlaw  from  the  com- 
munity of  the  civilised  world. 

How,  then,  can  the  great  disparity  of  interest  in  these  two  prin- 
ciples be  accounted  for?  Many  reasons  might  be  given  for  this.  We 
shall  only  mention  one.  It  no  doubt  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that 
the  one  principle,  in  its  more  immediate  aspect,  has  reference  to  a  hu- 
man, the  other  to  a  Divine  right.  It  is  a  mournful  truth,  that  men  are 
habitually  chargeable  with  making  almost  no  account  of  promises  and 
engagements  made  to  God  as  to  spiritual  and  divine  things,  compared 
wSh  the  respect  which  they  feel  constrained  to  show  in  fulfilling 
engagments  to  fellow-men  as  to  earthly  things. 

Again,  multitudes  imagine  they  are  excused  in  ignoring  or  making 
Tery  small  accoimt  of  this  Bible  principle,  because  they  deem  it  to  be  a 
mere  abstraction,  which  is  of  no  practical  significance.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  it  is  the  farthest  possible  from  being  a  principle  of  this  description. 
We  have  seen  already  that  the  identity  of  nations,  throughout  the 
I  various  stages  of  their  history,  is  a  principle  which  enters  as  an  essen- 
tial element  into  the  foundation  of  the  divine  administration,  in  God's 
dealings  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  in  past  and  present  times, 
regulating  all  the  visitations  of  judgment  which  have  been,  and  are 
now  being,  measured  out  to  men  in  their  social  relations. 

But  in  the  case  of  ancient  Israel,  with  which  that  of  our  own  land, 
ind  the  Church  in  it,  is  in  a  remarkable  degree  parallel,  another  ele- 
ment)  along  with  identity,  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  regard 
to  the  divine  procedure, — the  fact  that  both  contracted  obligation,  in  an 
express  covenant  entered  into  between  God  and  them,  by  the  violation 
of  which  all  their  sins  are  aggravated,  being  at  once  violations  of  their 
own  solemn  engagements,  and  also  acts  of  disobedience  to  His  revealed 
will  or  transgressions  of  His  law.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  covenant  obligation  which  we  advocate  is,  as  is  sometimes 
ignorantly  thought,  something  beyond  what  the  law  of  God  requires, 
fiw  there  is  nothing  which  that  law  more  pointedly  demands  than  the 
fulfilment  of  vows,  covenants,  and  oaths.  By  these,  the  highest  kind 
of  moral  obligation  under  which  men  can  be  brought  is  contracted. 
Evidence  that  Grod  had  special  respect  to  this  heinous  aggravation  of 
the  sins  of  His  ancient  people,  in  the  terrible  judgments  which  He  in- 
iicted  on  them,  runs,  as  has  been  already  stated,  through  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  But  it  has  been  again  and  again  shown, 
nd  admits  of  moral  demonstration,  that  our  condition,  as  a  church 
tod  land,  in  respect  of  obligation,  and  aggravated  sins  against  God, 
is  parallel,  in  manifold  respects,  with  that  of  ancient  Israel.  Never 
m  a  church  or  nation  enter  more  explicitly  and  legitimately  into  a 
\  cofenant  of  any  kind  than  our  fathers  did  in  our  National  Covenants — 
I  tefer  was  the  matter  of  any  federal  deeds  more  just  and  warrant- 
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able — and  never  were  objects  and  ends  sought  in  federal  transactionB 
more  laudable. 

In  Bs  far  as  the  objects  or  ends  of  these  Covenants  were  temporary, 
they  are  now  past;  and  the  fulfilment  of  them  being  no  longer  pcissible, 
the  obligation  to  this  has  also  ceased.  Were  there  anything  unscrip- 
tural  in  them,  this  would  never  have  been  obligatory;  but  in  as  £bu-  as 
the  objects  or  ends  of  them  were  permanent  in  their  nature— ever  re- 

?[uired  by  the  Great  Lawgiver  of  Christian  men,  churches,  and  nations 
and  the  chief  part  of  the  matter  and  ends  of  the  Covenant  were  of 
this  character) — the  obligation,  contracted  by  covenant  and  oath,  to 
discharge  these  duties,  remains  as  unalterable  as  the  obligation  arising 
from  the  express  command  of  God.  Both  lines  of  obligation  spring 
from  the  same  authority — ^that  of  the  supreme  Judge  and  Lawgiver. 
This  binds  men,  in  their  individual  and  social  capacities,  to  keep 
covenants  and  oaths,  as  well  as  to  obey  divine  precepts,  and  prohibits 
the  violation  of  the  former  as  well  as  the  transgression  of  the  latter. 
It  is  no  more  than  is  to  be  expected,  that  those  who  make  very  small 
account  of  nonconformity  to  the  law  of  God,  of  the  habitual  omission 
of  duties  expressly  required  in  His  word,  and  of  transgressions  of  His 
commandments,  will  also  esteem  the  non-fulfilment  of  vows  or  cove- 
nants, and  the  violation  of  oaths  made  to  God  in  relation  to  spiritual 
things,  very  venial  sins.  This,  however,  does  not,  and  cannot,  pre- 
vent covenant-breaking  and  perjury  from  being  heinous  sins,  or  ren- 
der their  demerit  small  in  the  eye  of  the  supreme  Judge.  There 
is  scarcely  anything  more  certain,  however  extensively  the  trutii  is 
ignored,  than  that  these  kingdoms,  and  the  Church  in  them,  have 
contracted  great  guilt  by  the  manifold  violation  of  the  National  Cove- 
nants, established  so  solemnly  between  God  and  them ;  and  that  as 
this  aggravated  element  enters  into  the  guilt  contracted  in  all  our 
departures  from  God,  and  deviations  from  duty,  sworn  to  in  these 
federal  deeds,  the  divine  retribution,  to  which  we  stand  exposed, 
must  be  proportionally  more  appalling. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  guilt  which  the  Church  has  contracted, 
consists  in  not  only  disobeying  the  command  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  hold  fast  her  scriptural  attainments,  but  also  in  violating  her  own 
engagements  by  covenant  and  oath  to  the  Most  High  to  do  so.  It 
shows,  farther,  the  aggravated  nature  of  the  guilt  which  the  nation 
has  been  accumulating, — in  not  only  failing  to  fulfil  its  engagements 
to  renounce  the  Popish  and  Prelatic  systems,  and  to  frame  and  order 
its  administration  so  as  to  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  the  true 
Protestant  and  Presbyterian  religion,  and  encourage,  in  its  sphere, 
the  nearest  possible  conformity  to  the  word  of  Gk)d, — but  also  in  estab- 
lishing Prelacy  in  England,  and  in  giving  direct  coimtenance  and 
support  to  Popery,  with  all  its  abominations,  in  so  many  ways.  The 
nation  has  thus  been  chargeable  with  the  sin  and  folly  of  returning 
"  as  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallow- 
ing in  the  mire." 

Again,  it  is  cause  of  deep  lamentation,  and  renders  the  prospects  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  repentance  and  reformation,  very 
dark,  that,  of  all  the  churches,  established  and  non-established,  in  Britain 
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and  Ireland,  only  very  small  associations — ^the  Beformed  Presbyterians, 
Original  Seceders,  and  a  few  in  other  churches — ^have  any  sense  of  this 
part  of  the  national  guilt;  and  even  these  are  £Bir  from  being  duly  im- 
pressed with  its  magnitude.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  most  influen- 
tial parties  have  not  so  much  as  a  word  to  say  in  God*s  behalf  for  this 
part  of  His  claim  on  these  Isles  of  the  Sea;  nor  are  they  using  any 
means  to  impress,  either  on  the  ecclesiastical  or  national  conscience, 
Grod's  claim  of  right  to  have  the  covenant  and  oath  entered  into  with 
Him  fulfilled — in  which  His  glory  is  deeply  concerned.  Neither  are 
they  doing  anything  whatever  to  produce  a  conviction  of  the  incon- 
ceivable load  of  guilt  which,  as  a  people,  we  have  been  so  long 
heaping  up  in  manifold,  open,  and  persevering  violation  of  these 
federal  deeds. 

This  is,  therefore,  eminently  a  practical  principle.  It  pervades, 
with  all  the  force  of  a  divine  law,  the  whole  administration  of  the 
Church  and  Nation,  in  relation  to  religious  truth  and  duty,  for  the 
past  two  hundred  years;  and  at  the  present  time  is  binding  to  boUi  by 
a  bond  of  transcendent  strength,  in  the  esteem  of  the  supreme  Judge, 
and  against  all  departures  from  the  one  or  the  other.  By  countless 
and  varied  violations  of  this  bond  alone — could  it  be  abstracted  from 
the  guilt  incurred  by  what  is  contrary  to  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
irrespective  of  the  superadded  tie  of  covenant  obligation — an  amount 
of  guilt  has  been  accumulated  of  which  we  are  utterly  incapable  of 
forming  any  adequate  conception.  By  insensibility  to  this  principle, 
one  of  the  highest  motives  to  dutiful  conduct — on  the  one  hand,  the 
felt  obligation  of  a  covenant  and  oath,  and,  on  the  other,  a  very  power- 
fid  antidote  to  undutiful  conduct — is  effaced  from  the  ecclesiastical 
and  national  conscience.  Seen  in  a  true  light,  it  would  have — as  it 
is  the  will  of  God  that  it  should — a  powerftil  influence  in  binding  to 
Him  and  His  cause,  and  preventing  departures  from  the  straight  way 
of  His  commandments.  The  restoration  of  a  true  sense  of  this  obli- 
gation, after  such  departures,  would  also  exert  a  blissful  influence  in 
arresting  in  such  a  course,  and  in  leading  to  speedy  reformation. 
May  the  Lord,  who  alone  can,  hasten  such  a  consummation ! 

Is  there  not  reason  to  think  that  the  ignoring  of  this  part  of  God's 
claim  on  the  Church  and  Nation,  as  such,  and  of  the  guilt  contracted 
by  utterly  disregarding  it,  is  one  cause  why  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  at  the  present  time  to  prevent  the  nation's  downward  progress 
in  apostacy  ai-e  so  utterly  fruitless.  So  unavailing  are  they,  that  the 
Government  and  national  representatives,  in  practical  contempt  of 
these  remonstrances,  are  combining  in  enacting  laws  by  which  the 
lines  of  our  connection  with  the  Papacy  are  strengthened  and  multi- 
plied, and  by  which  our  share  in  tie  impending  doom  of  the  anti- 
ehristian  kingdoms  will  be  rendered  more  dreadful. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  here  also,  that  God  conferred  distinguished 
honour  and  very  high  privilege  on  His  ancient  people,  when  He 
brought  them  into  covenant  with  Himself  at  Sinai,  to  be  henceforth 
His  covenant  people.  Surely  the  obligation  thus  contracted  was 
ndier  to  be  gloried  in  than  repudiated.  It  was  undeniably  in  the 
best  days  ever  seen  by  that  people  that  this  covenant  was  renewed — 
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from  the  days  of  Moses,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  till  those  of  Nebemiah. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  what  a  prosperous  and  blessed  people  they 
would  have  been  in  the  earth  had  they  kept  the  covenant  into  w^ch 
Grod  then  entered  with  them — ^had  they  made  this  their  earnest  and 
united  aim.  The  fearfully  disastrous  consequences  of  failing  and  re- 
fusing to  do  this  are  manifest  to  alL  But  it  is  equally  true  that  God 
bestowed  very  high  honour  and  distinguished  privilege  on  us  as  a 
people,  when  he  brought  us,  as  a  church  and  land,  to  surrender  and 
bind  ourselves  to  Him  in  such  glorious  federal  deeds,  both  in  their 
matter  and  ends,  as  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland  and  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

We  thus  became,  in  a  remarkable  way,  a  covenanted  church  and 
nation.  The  bond  thus  contracted  is  one  the  keeping  of  which  would 
have  been  our  glory,  and  would  have  inconceivably  conduced  to  our 
blessedness;  while  the  manifold  and  progressing  breaches  of  it,  civilly 
and  ecclesiastically,  are  in  numerous  ways  deeply  injurious  to  ourselves 
and  dishonouring  to  God.  And  if  God,  in  mercy,  do  not  prevent,  by 
bringing  to  national  and  ecclesiastical  repentance  and  reformation, 
heavy  judgments  must  overtake  us. 

Oti)er  principles,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  Original  Seceders 
aire  associated,  might  have  been  added.  But  these  we  cannot  take 
up,  however  interesting  and  important.  What  has  been  stated  must 
suffice  at  present  to  show  the  scriptural  character  of  the  position 
occupied  by  Original  Seceders,  and  also  its  importance.  The  follow- 
ing things  may  be  briefly  stated  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the 
position,  which  it  were  good  that  we  ourselves,  as  well  as  others,  felt 
more  than  we  do: — 

1st,  If  it  is  held  in  behalf  of  special  parts  of  the  truth,  rights,  and 
claims  of  God,  then  it  is  a  special  part  of  His  public  cause;  and  being 
so,  it  cannot  be  unimportant. 

2dly,  This  position  is  occupied  from  respect  to  truth  and  duty, 
which,  at  the  present  time,  are  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  word  of 
Christ's  patience;  and  this  is  surely  sufficient  to  make  it  important 
Oh,  that  we  may  have  patience  to  hold  possession  of  it  I  This  we 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  unless  we  are  imbued  with  its  spirit ;  and 
an  increase  of  this  is  greatly  needed. 

3dly,  The  British  Isles,  and  the  Church  in  them,  cannot  be  blessed 
with  the  highest  prosperity,  or  with  the  removal  of  a  controversy  on 
God's  part  against  them,  till  they  are  brought,  in  their  respective 
spheres,  to  occupy  substantially  the  same  position,  and  are  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  it;  and  if  so,  it  must  be  important. 

4thly,  In  its  best  days  the  world  shall  occupy  this  position;  and, 
in  doing  so,  shall  render  a  revenue  of  glory  to  God,  in  measure  and 
degree  far  surpassing  whatever  was  before  attained.  This  the  Lord 
hath  spoken,  and  therefore  it  shall  be ;  and  if  so,  its  importance  can- 
not be  denied. 

5thly,  When  the  world  is  brought  to  occupy  this  position,  and  is 
blissfully  imbued  with  its  spirit,  the  Church  shall  be  a  crown  of  glory 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  her  God. 
Then  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  greatly  blessed  in  all  respects,  and 
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shall  uoite  in  blessing  and  doing  homage  to  Him  who  is  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords;  for  all  nations  shall  serve  Him,  and  be  His 
^yal  and  humble  subjects,  purified  from  all  their  erastian  and  infidel 
propensities.  Then  the  world's  inhabitants  shall  enjoy  a  degree  of 
temporal  and  spiritual  prosperity  never  before  socially  realised.  All 
this,  be  it  remembered,  is  said  of  our  position.  It  is  in  this  that  we 
glory.  In  the  parties  who  now  occupy  this  position  there  is  no  cause 
for  gloriation,  but  much  cause  for  humiliation  in  the  sight  of  God. 

DUTIES   ARISING   FROM   OUR   POSITION. 

First^  This  lays  us  under  special  obligation  to  be  careful  in  fulfill- 
ing our  own  vows  and  engagements  to  Grod.  Ordinary  consistency 
requires  that  those  who  bear  witness  for  the  obligation  of  covenants 
and  oaths  on  the  Church  and  land,  and  testify  against  the  violation  of 
them  as  very  sinful,  should  show,  by  their  own  practice,  that  they 
have  a  true  sense  of  such  obligation  themselves,  and  are  character- 
ised by  fidelity  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  such  engagements.  As  we 
would  not  belie  our  profession  by  our  conduct,  we  ought  to  show  all 
diligence  in  a  habitual  aim  at  a  conscientious  fulfilment  of  our  vows 
as  office-bearers  at  ordination,  as  parents  at  baptism,  and  as  mem- 
bers at  our  admission  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  in  the  observance  of 
that  holy  ordinance,  and  by  a  number  of  us  also,  with  hands  lifted  up 
to  the  most  high  God,  in  solemn  covenant  renovation.  For  the  same 
reasons,  we  should  feel  ourselves  laid  under  a  peculiar  obligation  to  a 
faithful  fulfilment  of  engagements  to  men  in  the  management  of 
worldly  business,  and  integrity  in  all  things. 

Secondly^  This  lays  us  under  special  obligation  to  make  strenuous 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  truth  and  righteousness,  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  diffusion  of  which  we  are  associated.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
measurements  of  the  value  at  which  that  cause,  and  the  glory  of  God 
ooncenied  in  it,  is  estimated  by  us.  This  is  required  in  our  respec- 
tive spheres,  and  according  to  our  several  abilities.  What  would  be 
proof  in  this  respect,  that  one  formed  a  very  high  estimate  of  the 
value  of  this  cause,  would  be  clear  evidence  that  the  estimate  which 
another  had  of  its  value  was  exceedingly  low  and  mean.  This  finds 
an  appropriate  illustration  in  our  Lord's  appreciation  of  the  widow's 
two  mites.  This  test  admits  of  various  applications — such  as  the 
time  devoted  to  religious  duties — the  efforts  made  to  attend  divine 
ordinances — the  contributions  made  of  our  worldly  substance  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  testimony  for  truth,  and  against  error  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  and  for  extending  its  influence.  It  is  a  fit  question, 
to  be  frequently  put  to  himself  by  every  Original  Seceder — "  What  is 
the  degree  of  value  which  I  am  evincing,  in  this  and  the  other  way, 
that  I  put  on  the  cause  of  God  ?  or.  In  what  measure  have  I  respect 
to  this  as  my  supreme  end,  in  what  I  am  doing  from  week  to  week  in 
visible  connection  with  this  cause?" 

Thirdly^  This  lays  us  under  special  obligation  to  cultivate  love,  flow- 
ing from  unity  of  principle,  and  leading  to  unity  of  action.  If  these 
are  the  objects,  the  extended  existence  of  which  we  profess  earnestly  to 
desiderate,  in  opposition  to  the  charity  of  indifference,  and  the  unity,  so- 
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MEETING  OF  SYNOD  OF  UNITED  ORIGINAL 
SECEDERS,   1863. 

The  Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders  met  in  Main's  Street  Church, 
Glasgow,  on  the  11th  of  May  last,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  William  Robertson,  Dundee,  the  retiring  Moderator,  from 
Jeremiah,  xxiii.  22 — "If  they  had  stood  in  my  counsel,  and  had 
caused  my  people  to  hear  my  words,  then  they  should  have  turned 
them  from  their  evil  way,  and  from  the  evil  of  their  doings."  Aftei: 
sermon,  the  Synod  was  constituted  with  prayer  by  Mr  Robertson; 
and  the  roll  having  been  called,  it  was  moved,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  that  the  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  Shottsburn,  be  appointed 
Moderator  for  the  ensuing  year,  when  Mr  Ritchie  took  the  chair 
accordingly,  and  addressed  the  Court.  Reasons  of  absence,  through 
indisposition,  were  given  in  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Manson,  Perth ; 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  Colmonell;  and  Rev.  John  Graham,  Kil- 
marnock ;  and  the  Synod  expressed  their  deep  sympathy  with  these 
brethren  under  their  affliction.  The  following  are  the  principal  parts 
of  business  that  came  before  the  Court  at  its  several  sederunts : — 

Synod  Treasurer's  Report. — The  Clerk  read  the  Report  of  the 
Treasurer,  including  a  statement  of  all  the  collections  and  donations 
which  had  been  made  for  the  Synod's  funds  during  the  past  year,  along 
with  the  disbursements.  It  also  contained,  as  in  the  last  Report,  a 
minute  statement,  showing  the  different  sums  contributed  by  the  con- 
gregations to  each  of  the  Synod's  schemes  for  the  past,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
each,  and  the  amount  of  the  whole.  Mr  Roger,  Convener,  gave  in 
the  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  directed  attention  to 
several  matters  connected  with  the  funds,  and  urged  the  importance 
of  the  Synod  employing  means  for  their  augmentation.  After  length- 
ened consideration  of  these  Reports,  it  was  moved  and  agreed  to,  that 
the  Reports  be  approved,  and  printed  in  the  Magazine ;  and  that  the 
cordial  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  Mr  Manson,  Treasurer,  and 
also  to  the  Committee  of  Finance,  for  the  fidelity  and  diligence  they 
had  shown  in  discharging  the  duties  entrusted  to  them.  The  mem- 
bers-of  the  Finance  Committee  are — Rev.  George  Roger  (Convener); 
Provost  Paterson,  Ayr;  Mr  William  M^Gavin,  Cumnock;  and  Mr 
D.  S.  Manson,  Synod  Treasurer. 

Case  op  Rev.  Andrew  Anderson,  Kilwinning. — The  Clerk  read 
the  Reference,  with  relative  documents,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr 
in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Anderson,  Kilwinning.  The  Refer- 
ence stated  that  Mr  Anderson  had,  without  consulting  with  any  of 
his  brethren  or  the  Presbytery,  intimated  from  the  pulpit  to  his  con- 
gregation, to  the  effect,  "  That  he  intended  to  emigrate  to  New  Zea- 
land, and,  along  with  others,  had  resolved  to  erect  the  standard  of  the 
Secession  testimony  in  that  distant  land :"  that,  in  dealing  with  Mr 
Anderson  anent  this  intimation,  he  at  first  declined  assigning  any 
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reasons  for  the  step  which  he  proposed  to  take ;  and  the  Presbytery 
ID  consequence,  while  highly  disapproving  of  the  said  step,  particularly 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Church,  found  the  intimation  to 
be  informal  and  unconstitutional ;  in  reference  to  which  finding,  how- 
ever, Mr  Anderson  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of  acting  in  this 
matter  contrary  in  any  way  to  presbyterial  order :  that,  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting  of  Presbytery,  Mr  Anderson  gave  in  his  demission  of 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Kilwinning,  assigning  as 
his  sole  reason  for  so  doing,  a  desire  to  be  an  instrument,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Redeemer,  for  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  in  a  foreign  land  : 
that  the  Presbytery,  considering  this  reason  unsatisfactory,  particularly 
in  the  circumstances,  farther  dealt  with  Mr  Anderson  with  a  view  to 
dissuade  him  from  carrying  out  his  resolution  to  emigrate ;  but,  being 
unsuccessful,  agreed  that  intimation  be  made  to  the  congregation  of 
Kilwinning  that  Mr  Anderson  had  demitted  his  charge  of  said  con- 
gregation, and  that  they  be  summoned  to  appear,  by  their  commis- 
sioners, before  the  Presbytery,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  for  their  own 
interests :  that  the  congregation,  in  a  paper  which  they  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Presbytery,  stated,  that  however  much  they  regretted  Mr 
Anderson's  giving  in  bis  demission  of  the  charge  of  the  congregation 
for  the  reason  assigned,  which  they  did  not  consider  satisfactory,  and . 
however  much  they  deplored  his  loss  in  leaving  them,  yet,  as  he  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  him,  they  would  not 
ofier  any  objections  to  the  Presbytery's  accepting  his  demission,  leav- 
ing the  matter,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Presby- 
tery; and  that,  in  these  circumstances,  for  various  considerations 
which  were  stated  in  the  Reference,  the  Presbytery  unanimously  agree 
to  refer  the  case  simplidler  to  the  Synod. 

Upon  the  Reference  being  read,  Mr  Anderson  was  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  stating  his  views  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter.  Ques- 
tions were  afterwards  put  to  Mr  Anderson  by  members  of  Court,  and 
the  Court  then  proceeded  to  give  judgment  in  the  case.  After  length- 
ened consideration,  members,  in  the  order  of  the  roll,  having  expressed 
their  mind  on  the  case,  it  was  moved  and  agreed  to— That  the  Synod 
having  heard  the  Reference,  with  relative  documents,  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Ayr  anent  the  Rev.  Andrew  Anderson,  Kilwinning,  and,  after 
deliberate  consideration,  agreed  to  sustain  the  Reference,  and  approve 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr  in  declaring  the  intimation 
which  Mr  Anderson  made  from  the  pulpit  to  his  congregation  to  be 
informal  and  unconstitutional  (though  Mr  Anderson  §tated  that  be 
had  no  intention  of  acting  in  this  matter  contrary  in  any  way  to  presby- 
terial order),  and  in  expressing  their  decided  disapprobation  of  the 
step  which  Mr  Anderson  proposes  to  take,  particularly  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Church, —find,  therefore,  that  the  Synod  can 
take  no  responsibility  upon  itself  in  regard  to  that  step,  nor  in  regard 
to  any  consequences  which  may  follow  upon  it,  but  must  devolve  that 
responsibility  and  these  consequences  upon  himself, — find,  at  the  same 
time,  that  though  the  Synod  cannot  accept  of  Mr  Anderson's  demis- 
sion on  the  ground  stated  therein,  yet,  considering  the  conduct  of  Mr 
Anderson  in  this  matter,  it  is  not  for  edification  that  Mr  Anderson 
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should  continue  any  longer  minister  of  the  congregation  of  Kilwin- 
ning ; — agree,  therefore,  to  instruct  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr  to  dissolve 
the  relation  between  him  and  the  congregation,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Church,  and  declare  the  congregation  of  Kilwinning  vacant. 

Case  of  Rev.  James  M.  Smith,  Pollockbhaws. — The  Reference, 
with  relative  documents,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  in  the  case 
of  the  Rev.  James  Milne  Smith,  Pollockshaws,  was  read  by  the  Clerk. 
The  Clerk  also  read  a  paper  given  in  by  Mr  Smith,  who  was  prevented 
by  indisposition  from  being  present,  explanatory  of  the  intimation 
which  he  made  from  the  pulpit  to  his  congregation. 

The  Reference  from  the  Presbytery  stated  that  the  members,  having 
beard  that  Mr  Smith  had  made  an  intimation  to  his  people  from  the 
pulpit  of  his  intention  to  leave  them  and  remove  to  another  country. 
Bent  a  requisition  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  (Mr  Smith  being 
at  the  time  Moderator),  asking  him  to  call  a  pro  re  nata  meeting  to 
consider  and  adjudicate  upon  the  intimation  which  he,  Mr  Smith,  is 
reported  to  have  recently  made  to  his  congregation :  that  Mr  Smith 
did  call  a  pro  re  nata  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  to  be  held  at  his 
house  in  Pollockshaws,  stating,  however,  in  the  circular  calling  the 
meeting,  the  objects  of  it  to  be  to  consider  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  give  advice  with 
respect  to  the  congregation,  making  no  mention  of  the  objects  con- 
tained in  the  formal  requisition  sent  him  by  all  the  other  members  of 
the  Presbytery :  that,  at  said  meeting  in  Pollockshaws,  being  inter- 
rogated in  regard  to  this  matter,  Mr  Smith  stated  that  he  wished  the 
objects  mentioned  in  the  circular  issued  by  liim  to  be  viewed  as  ad- 
ditional, and  understood  that  the  objects  mentioned  in  the  requisition 
are  included.  With  this  explanation  the  members  expressed  them- 
selves satisfied.  Mr  Smith  having  resigned  the  chair,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Blakely  was  appointed  Moderator,  and  the  Presbytery  entered  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  special  objects  for  which  the  meeting  was 
called.  Upon  Mr  Smith  being  asked  whether  he  had  any  statement  to 
make,  he  said — That  a  year  ago  he  had  suffered  from  the  bursting  of 
a  blood-vessel,  which  had  greatly  weakened  him — that  at  that  time  he 
was  requested  by  his  medical  adviser  to  retire  for  a  season  from  pas- 
toral labour,  but  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  advice,  and  that 
he  now  felt  the  necessity  becoming  more  urgent,  as  he  had  more 
than  once  suffered  from  loss  of  blood  since  the  first  occasion,  as  he  at 
times  experienced  great  prostration,  and  was  also  unable  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  ministry  as  he  was  wont.  In  confirmation  of  these 
statements,  he  produced  and  read  two  medical  certificates,  which 
declared  to  the  effect  that  Mr  Smith's  ailment  was  of  so  grave  a 
character  as  to  render  his,  for  a  time  at  least,  suspending  his  pulpit 
ministrations  necessary,  and,  if  practicable  for  him,  to  take  a  voyage  to 
A  milder  climate,  such  as  New  Zealand.  Mr  Smith  farther  stated,  that 
with  reference  to  the  intimation  made  by  him  from  the  pulpit,  the  re- 
port current  regarding  it  was  a  gross  misrepresentation;  and  he  denied 
that  he  said  to  his  people  that  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  them, 
having  used  the  words  "  in  all  likelihoods'^  and  he  also  denied  that  ho 
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said  that  he  purposed  removing  to  another  country.  Upon  being  asked 
to  state  the  terms  of  the  intimation,  Mr  Smith  read  from  a  paper  the 
following: — ^'In  all  likelihood  this  may  be  the  last  sacramental  com- 
munion that  you  and  I  will  enjoy  together.  Should  we  be  separated, 
not  to  meet  again  till  the  heavens  be  no  more,  I  shall  hope  and  pray 
that  Qod  will  grant  you  a  pastor  according  to  His  own  heart."  These, 
he  added,  were  the  very  words.  In  answer  to  inquiries  by  members 
of  Presbytery,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  medical  certificates  which 
had  been  read  were  obtained  subsequently  to  the  time  at  which  the 
aforesaid  intimation  was  made.  Being  asked  whether  the  statement 
reported  to  have  been  made  by  a  brother  minister,  in  which  Mr 
Smith's  name  was  associated  with  his  own,  truthfully  afiSrmed  that 
they  and  others  designed  leaving  this  country  for  a  foreign  land,  and 
whether  that  statement  warranted  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a 
preconcerted  plan  or  mutual  understanding  between  them  relative 
to  this  matter?  Mr  Smith  replied  that  he  was  not  responsible  for 
any  statement  made  by  that  brother,  and  that  he  declined  giving  any 
farther  answer  to  this  question.  After  lengthened  consideration,  the 
Presbytery  found  that  the  intimation  which  was  made  by  Mr  Smith 
to  his  people  gave  ground  to  infer  that  it  was  his  intention  to  leave 
his  people;  that  such  an  intimation  was  irregular  and  unconstitutional! 
as  he  had  not  previously,  in  any  form,  consulted  the  Presbytery;  that 
Mr  Smith  refuses  to  repudiate  the  charge  of  acting  in  concert  with 
others,  including  a  minister  of  the  body  and  certain  students  of 
theology,  to  remove  with  him  to  another  country ;  that  such  a  pre- 
concerted plan  or  mutual  understanding,  if  substantiated,  arrived  at 
without  submitting  the  matter  to  the  Courts  of  the  Church,  would  be 
a  serious  evil,  tending  to  deprive  the  Church  at  home  of  her  teachers, 
and  thereby  greatly  to  perplex  and  weaken  her;  and  that  such  a 
scheme,  framed  within  the  Church,  and  independently  of  her  authority, 
is  a  divisive  course,  tending  to  break  the  spiritual  unity  and  peace  of 
the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Reference 
farther  stated  that,  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  Presbytery,  Mr  Smith 
had  given  in  his  demission  of  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation 
of  Pollocksbaws,  assigning  as  his  reasons  for  so  doing  the  state  of 
his  health,  and  the  desire  of  being  instrumental  in  extending  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  that,  after  farther  dealings 
with  Mr  Smith,  with  the  view  of  dissuading  him  from  carrying  out 
the  resolution  he  had  come  to,  but  which  were  unsuccessful,  it  was 
moved,  and  agreed  to  by  a  majority,  that  the  Presbytery  refer  the 
whole  case  simpliciter  to  the  Synod,  that  it  may  adjudicate  upon  it, 
and  give  such  a  deliverance  as  it  shall  in  its  wisdom  see  meet ;  and 
the  Presbytery  resolved  accordingly.  The  paper  given  in  by  Mr 
Smith  contained  the  opinions  of  several  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the 
constitutional  character  of  the  intimation  made  by  Mr  Smith  to  his 
people  from  the  pulpit. 

After  the  reading  of  the  papers  in  the  case,  Messrs  Samuel  Hill 
and  John  Currie,  commissioners  from  the  congregation  of  Pollock- 
shaws,  were  heard.  Questions  were  then  put  to  the  commissioners  by 
members  of  Court,  after  which  parties  were  declared  to  be  removed, 
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and  the  Court  proceeded  to  give  judgment  in  the  case.  Memhers 
baying  expressed  their  mind  at  length  in  the  order  of  the  roll,  it  was 
moved  and  seconded,  That  the  Synod,  having  considered  the  Reference 
from  the  Preshytery  of  Glasgow  in  relation  to  the  demission  of  his 
charge  by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Smith,  of  PoUockshaws,  on  account  of 
the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  and  from  a  desire  of  being  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  in  a  distant  land,  sustain 
the  Reference,  waive  all  discussion  of  the  procedure  of  the  Glasgow 
Presbytery  in  regard  to  the  case,  guard  carefully  against  giving  any 
countenance  to  ministers  taking  any  step  of  an  irregular  or  nncon- 
Btitutional  nature  towards  demitting  their  pastoral  charge — agree 
that  thongh  they  cannot  sustain  the  latter  reason  assigned  by  Mr 
Smith  as  an  element  in  warranting  this  Court  to  accept  of  his  demission, 
yet,  in  consideration  of  the  infirm  state  of  Mr  Smith's  health,  and  the 
necessity  of  rest  in  order  to  restoration  to  usefulness,  they  express 
their  sympathy  with  him  in  his  affliction,  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  receive  his  demission,  dissolve  the  pastoral 
tie,  and  declare  the  congregation  of  PoUockshaws  vacant.  It  was 
also  moved  and  seconded.  That  the  Synod,  having  considered  the 
Reference  from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  anent  the  demission  of  his 
charge  by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Smith,  of  PoUockshaws,  receive  the 
Reference,  approve  of  the  diligence  of  the  Presbytery — find  that  they 
cannot  accept  of  Mr  Smith's  demission  on  the  grounds  stated  therein, 
particularly  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  body ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  Mr  Smith  has  received  medical  certificates  to  the  effect  that  he 
needs  a  change  of  climate  for  a  time,  agree  to  express  their  deep  sym- 
pathy with  Mr  Smith  in  his  present  affliction,  and  to  allow  him 
cessation  from  pastoral  labour  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  hope  that,  through  the  blessing  of  Providence  on 
the  means  used,  his  health  may  be  restored,  and  meanwhile  agree  to 
give  all  possible  supply  to  his  congregation  during  his  absence.  After 
farther  reasoning,  it  was  agreed  to  put  the  above  motions  to  the  vote. 
Before  taking  the  vote,  a  member  engaged  in  prayer.  The  vote  was 
then  stated  first  or  second  motion ;  and  the  roll  being  called,  and  votes 
marked,  the  second  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority ;  wherefore  the 
Synod  did,  and  hereby  do,  resolve  in  terms  of  the  second  motion  ac- 
cordingly. 

At  a  subsequent  sederunt,  the  Moderator  laid  on  the  table  a  communi- 
cation which  had  been  addressed  to  him  by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Smith, 
1  PoUockshaws,  enclosing  an  additional  medical  certificate  in  regard  to 
the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  and  containing  statements  relative  to 
the  prospects  of  the  congregation,  should  the  former  finding  of  the 
Synod  in  his  case  be  carried  out.  The  documents  were  read  by  the 
Clerk.  After  deliberate  consideration,  it  was  moved  and  agreed  to. 
That  in  consequence  of  the  new  elements  contained  in  these  documents, 
the  Synod  reverse  the  decision  come  to  in  Mr  Smith's  case  at  a  former 
aedemnt,  in  so  far  as  respects  the  continuance  of  the  pastoral  relation; 
and  accordingly  the  Synod  do  now  resolve  to  instruct  the  Presbytery 
tf  Glasgow  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation  between  Mr  Smith  and 
tbe  congregation  of  PoUockshaws,  and  to  declare  the  congregation 
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said  that  he  purposed  removing  to  another  country.  Upon  being  asked 
to  state  the  terms  of  the  intimation,  Mr  Smith  read  from  a  paper  the 
following: — "In  all  likelihood  this  may  be  the  last  sacramental  com- 
munion that  you  and  I  will  enjoy  together.  Should  we  be  separated, 
not  to  meet  again  till  the  heavens  be  no  more,  I  shall  hope  and  pray 
that  Gk)d  will  grant  you  a  pastor  according  to  His  own  heart."  These, 
he  added,  were  the  very  words.  In  answer  to  inquiries  by  members 
of  Presbytery,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  medical  certificates  which 
had  been  read  were  obtained  subsequently  to  the  time  at  which  the 
aforesaid  intimation  was  made.  Being  asked  whether  the  statement 
reported  to  have  been  made  by  a  brother  minister,  in  which  Mr 
Smith's  name  was  associated  with  his  own,  truthfully  affirmed  that 
they  and  others  designed  leaving  this  country  for  a  foreign  land,  and 
whether  that  statement  warranted  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a 
preconcerted  plan  or  mutual  understanding  between  them  relative 
to  this  matter?  Mr  Smith  replied  that  he  was  not  responsible  for 
any  statement  made  by  that  brother,  and  that  he  declined  giving  any 
farther  answer  to  this  question.  After  lengthened  consideration,  the 
Presbytery  found  that  the  intimation  which  was  made  by  Mr  Smith 
to  his  people  gave  ground  to  infer  that  it  was  his  intention  to  leave 
his  people;  that  such  an  intimation  was  irregular  and  unconstitutional! 
as  he  had  not  previously,  in  any  form,  consulted  the  Presbytery;  that 
Mr  Smith  refuses  to  repudiate  the  charge  of  acting  in  concert  with 
others,  including  a  minister  of  the  body  and  certain  students  of 
theology,  to  remove  with  him  to  another  country ;  that  such  a  pre- 
concerted plan  or  mutual  understanding,  if  substantiated,  arrived  at 
without  submitting  the  matter  to  the  Courts  of  the  Church,  would  be 
a  serious  evil,  tending  to  deprive  the  Church  at  home  of  her  teachers, 
and  thereby  greatly  to  perplex  and  weaken  her;  and  that  such  a 
scheme,  framed  within  the  Church,  and  independently  of  her  authority, 
is  a  divisive  course,  tending  to  break  the  spiritual  unity  and  peace  of 
the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Reference 
farther  stated  that,  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  Presbytery,  Mr  Smith 
had  given  in  his  demission  of  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation 
of  Pollockshaws,  assigning  as  his  reasons  for  so  doing  the  state  of 
his  health,  and  the  desire  of  being  instrumental  in  extending  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  that,  after  farther  dealings 
with  Mr  Smith,  with  the  view  of  dissuading  him  from  carrying  out 
the  resolution  he  had  come  to,  but  which  were  unsuccessful,  it  was 
moved,  and  agreed  to  by  a  majority,  that  the  Presbytery  refer  the 
whole  case  simpliciter  to  the  Synod,  that  it  may  adjudicate  upon  it, 
and  give  such  a  deliverance  as  it  shall  in  its  wisdom  see  meet ;  and 
the  Presbytery  resolved  accordingly.  The  paper  given  in  by  Mr 
Smith  contained  the  opinions  of  several  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the 
constitutional  character  of  the  intimation  made  by  Mr  Smith  to  his 
people  from  the  pulpit. 

After  the  reading  of  the  papers  in  the  case,  Messrs  Samuel  Hill 
and  John  Currie,  commissioners  from  the  congregation  of  Pollock- 
shaws, were  heard.  Questions  were  then  put  to  the  commissioners  by 
members  of  Court,  after  which  parties  were  declared  to  be  removedi 
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and  the  Court  proceeded  to  give  judgment  in  the  case.  Members 
having  expressed  their  mind  at  length  in  the  order  of  the  roll,  it  was 
moved  and  seconded,  That  the  Synod,  having  considered  the  Reference 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  in  relation  to  the  demission  of  his 
charge  by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Smith,  of  Follockshaws,  on  account  of 
the  infirm  state  of  his.  health,  and  from  a  desire  of  being  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  in  a  distant  land,  sustain 
the  Reference,  waive  all  discussion  of  the  procedure  of  the  Glasgow 
Presbytery  in  regard  to  the  case,  guard  carefully  against  giving  any 
countenance  to  ministers  taking  any  step  of  an  irregular  or  uncon- 
stitutional nature  towards  demitting  their  pastoral  charge — agree 
that  though  they  cannot  sustain  the  latter  reason  assigned  by  Mr 
Smith  as  an  element  in  warranting  this  Court  to  accept  of  his  demission, 
yet,  in  consideration  of  the  infirm  state  of  Mr  Smith's  health,  and  the 
necessity  of  rest  in  order  to  restoration  to  usefulness,  they  express 
their  sympathy  with  him  in  his  affliction,  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  receive  his  demission,  dissolve  the  pastoral 
tie,  and  declare  the  congregation  of  Follockshaws  vacant.  It  was 
also  moved  and  seconded,  That  the  Synod,  having  considered  the 
Reference  from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  anent  the  demission  of  his 
charge  by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Smith,  of  Follockshaws,  receive  the 
Reference,  approve  of  the  diligence  of  the  Presbytery — find  that  they 
cannot  accept  of  Mr  Smith's  demission  on  the  grounds  stated  therein, 
particularly  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  body ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  Mr  Smith  has  received  medical  certificates  to  the  effect  that  he 
needs  a  change  of  climate  for  a  time,  agree  to  express  their  deep  sym- 
pathy with  Mr  Smith  in  his  present  affliction,  and  to  allow  him 
cessation  from  pastoral  labour  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  hope  that,  through  the  blessing  of  Providence  on 
the  means  used,  his  health  may  be  restored,  and  meanwhile  agree  to 
give  all  possible  supply  to  his  congregation  during  his  absence.  After 
farther  reasoning,  it  was  agreed  to  put  the  above  motions  to  the  vote. 
Before  taking  the  vote,  a  member  engaged  in  prayer.  The  vote  was 
then  stated  first  or  second  motion ;  and  the  roll  being  called,  and  votes 
marked,  the  second  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority ;  wherefore  the 
Synod  did,  and  hereby  do,  resolve  in  terms  of  the  second  motion  ac- 
cordingly. 

At  a  subsequent  sederunt,  the  Moderator  laid  on  the  table  a  communi- 
cation which  had  been  addressed  to  him  by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Smith, 
Follockshaws,  enclosing  an  additional  medical  certificate  in  regard  to 
the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  and  containing  statements  relative  to 
the  prospects  of  the  congregation,  should  the  former  finding  of  the 
Synod  in  his  case  be  carried  out.  The  documents  were  read  by  the 
Clerk.  After  deliberate  consideration,  it  was  moved  and  agreed  to, 
That  in  consequence  of  the  new  elements  contained  in  these  documents, 
the  Synod  reverse  the  decision  come  to  in  Mr  Smith's  case  at  a  former 
lederunt,  in  so  far  as  respects  the  continuance  of  the  pastoral  relation; 
tod  accordingly  the  Synod  do  now  resolve  to  instruct  the  Presbytery 
cf  Glasgow  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation  between  Mr  Smith  and 
the  congregation  of  Follockshaws,  and  to  declare  the  congregation 
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vacant,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Chnrcfa ;  wherefore  the  SjDod  did, 
and  hereby  do,  resolve  accordingly. 

Report  on  the  Magazine. — The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Magazine  was  read  by  the  Clerk.  The  Report  exhibited  abstracts  of 
the  particulars  of  the  Treasurer's  intromissions  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  financial  state  of  the  periodical,  which  showed  a  balance  in  favour 
of  the  Synod.  It  also  stated  that  the  circulation  for  the  year  now  past 
is  very  much  the  same  as  the  circulation  of  preceding  years;  and  any 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  has  not  been  from  within,  but 
from  quarters  without  the  body.  Upwards  of  4000  copies  of  the 
Magazine  have  been  disposed  of  during  the  year;  of  which  180  copies 
were  sent  to  the  United  States  of  America,  70  to  Canada,  and  150 
copies  to  ministers  and  others  belonging  to  other  denominations  in 
Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  As  to  the  importance  of  the  peri- 
odical, the  Committee  feel  that  nothing  should  require  to  be  said  on 
this  head.  If  ever  there  were  a  period  when  special  efforts  were 
called  for,  for  maintaining  truth,  and  testifying  against  a  general  and 
avowed  course  of  departure  from  Reformation  attainments,  this  is  the 
period.  The  Committee  might  just  refer,  among  other  things,  to  the 
enormous  growth  of  Popery  year  by  year.  So  much  is  this  the  case, 
that  in  some  of  our  large  towns  one-fourth  of  the  population  are 
adherents  of  that  system  of  idolatry  and  superstition.  In  every 
variety  of  way  it  is  supported  by  the  Government  of  the  country. 
The  newspaper  press  in  general  seems  to  glory  in  its  rapid  progress ; 
and  such  are  the  current  ideas  of  liberty  and  toleration,  that  many 
professedly  religious  periodicals  dare  not  come  out  faithfully  on  the 
subject.  After  other  observations  of  a  similar  kind,  the  Committee 
add  that  they  refer  to  these  things  with  the  view  of  impressing  on 
the  Synod,  along  with  all  the  presbyteries,  sessions,  ministers,  and 
members  of  the  body,  the  duty  of  rendering  the  Magazine  as  generally 
known  and  effective  as  possible  in  counteracting  these  prevailing 
evils;  and  the  Committee  conceive  that  this  duty  becomes  all  the 
more  imperative,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Magazine  furnishes 
the  body  with  a  power  which  cannot  be  exercised  from  the  pulpit, 
or  in  any  other  way,  in  the  vindication  of  truth  and  condemnation  ojf 
error.  And  the  Committee  should  not  fail  to  state  to  the  Synod,  as  a 
ground  of  encouragement,  that  the  importance  of  the  Magazine  is  duly 
appreciated  by  not  a  few  ministers  of  high  standing  in  other  portions 
of  the  Church,  who  desire  to  see  a  return  to  the  principles  and  pro- 
fession of  the  Reformation. 

After  lengthened  consideration,  it  was  moved  and  unanimously 
agreed,  that  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted,  and  the  substance  of  it 
published  in  the  Magazine,  along  with  the  Synod  minutes;  and 
farther,  that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  passed  to  the  Editors, 
Mr  Jack,  Treasurer,  and  the  Committee  of  Management,  for  the  great 
ability  and  unwearied  labour  and  assiduity  which  they  manifest  in 
conducting  the  periodical.  It  was  also  agreed  to  remit  to  the  Editors 
and  the  Committee  the  proposals  which  had  been  made  respecting 
the  enlarging  of  the  Magazine,  appending  the  names  of  the  writers  to 
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articles,  the  introduction  of  additional  Missionary  Intelligence,  and 
publishing  the  Magazine  once  a  month.  The  members  of  the  Maga- 
zine Committee  are — Rev.  Thomas  Manson,  Rev.  George  Roger,  and 
Rev.  Dr  Blakely;  with  Messrs  Robert  Robertson,  Dundee  (Convener), 
George  Jack,  Dundee  (Treasurer),  and  Mr  D.  S.  Manson,  Perth. 

Report  on  the  Hall. — The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Hall 
was  given  in  and  read  by  Mr  Roger,  the  Convener.  After  a  number 
of  observations  upon  the  necessity  and  importance  of  increasd  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  students,  both  in  literature 
and  theology,  on  the  part  of  the  Synod,  the  Report  exhibited  a  detailed 
qrllabus  of  a  course  of  instruction  applicable  to  all  students  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Synod,  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  different  Pres- 
byteries of  the  Church.  It  also  contained  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  scheme,  and  suggested 
that  the  Hall  Committee  should  be  enlarged,  and  that  its  principal 
busiDess  in  future  should  be,  besides  giving  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  Hall,  to  receive  annual  reports  from  Presbyteries  in  regard  to  the 
supervision  they  have  exercised  over  the  students  within  their  bounds, 
and  their  diligence  in  carrying  out  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed ; 
that  these  Reports  be  embodied  in  a  general  Report,  and  presented 
aimnally  to  the  Synod ;  that  the  Committee  shall  meet  with  all  the 
theological  students  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  each  session 
of  the  Hall,  and  examine  them  on  the  course  of  intersessional  study 
which  they  have  been  prosecuting ;  and  that  one  of  their  number  shall 
deliver  an  address  to  the  students  bearing  on  the  important  duties  and 
responsibilities  attaching  to  them.  After  lengthened  consideration  of 
the  important  topics  brought  forward  in  the  Report,  which  was  gene- 
rally approved  by  the  members,  it  was  moved  and  agreed  to,  that  the 
Beport  be  received  and  printed  in  the  Magazine  ;  that  it  be  sent  down 
to  Presbyteries  to  be  considered  and  reported  upon  by  them  at  next 
meeting  of  Synod,  it  being  understood  that  any  of  the  Presbyteries 
who  may  see  cause  may  carry  out  any  part  of  the  course  of  instruction 
recommended  during  the  current  year ;  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the 
Synod  be  given  to  the  Convener  and  the  Committee  for  their  dili- 
geoce  in  the  matters  entrusted  to  them,  and  that  the  Committee  be  re- 
appointed— Mr  Roger,  Convener, — with  instructions  to  prosecute  the 
scheme  of  literary  and  theological  instruction  detailed  in  the  Report, 
The  Committee  on  the  Hall  are — Professor  Murray,  Mr  Roger  (Con- 
vener), Dr  Blakely,  Mr  Craig,  and  Mr  Hobart. 

Report  on  Home  Missions. — The  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Home  Missions  was  taken  up  and  read  by  Dr  Blakely,  Convener. 
Besides  containing  a  number  of  important  observations  regarding  the 
solemn  duty  of  vigorously  prosecuting  Home  Missionary  work,  to  which 
we  are  bound  by  the  authority  of  Him  who  has  said,  "  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  respecting 
which,  as  Covenanters,  we  are  under  the  additional  obligation  of  an  oath 
to  discharge  to  the  utmost  limits  of  our  ability,  the  Report  presented  a 
review  of  the  missionary  operations  which  have  been  carried  on  in  Edin- 
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Reference  anent  Rev.  John  Graham. — The  Reference  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Ayr  anent  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Balmarnock,  was  given 
in  and  read  by  the  Clerk.  The  Reference  stated,  that  in  consequence  of 
long-continued  and  increasing  bodily  infirmity,  which  entirely  unfitted 
bim  for  the  efiScient  discharge  of  ministerial  work,  Mr  Graham  had  felt 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  demitting  the  pastoral  charge  of  his  con- 
gregation in  Kilmarnock;  that  the  congregation,  while  deeply  grieved  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  the  valuable  services  of  their  esteemed  pastor,  yet 
felt  constrained,  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Mr  Graham,  to  acquiesce  in 
the  step  which  he  had  resolved  to  take;  and  that  the  Presbytery,  while 
expressing  their  sincere  sympathy  with  Mr  Graham  in  the  circumstances 
in  whicb  he  is  placed,  and  their  unfeigned  sorrow  that,  because  of  long- 
continued  and  increasing  bodily  infirmity,  he  was  unable  any  longer  to 
discharge  the  work  of  the  ministry,  had  accepted  his  demission,  and  ap- 
pointed the  pastoral  relation  between  him  and  the  congregation  of  Eil- 
mamock  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  congregation  to  be  declared  vacant. 
The  Reference  farther  recommended  that  Mr  Graham's  name  be  dropped 
from  the  roll,  and  that  the  Synod  take  into  consideration  what  allow- 
ance should  in  future  be  made  to  him  from  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Min- 
isters' Fund.  After  consideration,  during  which  members  of  Court 
expressed  their  sincere  and  deep  sympathy  with  Mr  Graham  in  his 
present  painful  circumstances,  and  their  continued  warm  affection  for 
him,  it  was  moved  and  agreed  to,  that  his  name  be  dropped  from  the 
roll.  It  was  farther  moved  and  agreed  to,  that  inasmuch  as  Mr 
Graham  will  receive,  at  the  present  meeting  of  Synod,  his  due  pro- 
portion of  the  sum  collected  for  the  Mutual  Assistance  Scheme  for  the 
past  year,  and  as  this  is  the  first  application  which  has  been  made  for 
a  grant  from  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund,  it  be  remitted  to  a 
Committee, — consisting  of  Rev.  Gteorge  Roger,  Rev.  Dr  Blakely,  Rev. 
John  Ritchie;  with  Provost  Patterson,  Ayr,  Mr  Jack,  Dundee,  and 
Mr  D.  S.  Manson,  Perth — Mr  Roger  to  be  Convener, — to  consider  the 
principle  upon  which  such  grants  should  be  made,  and  to  report  to 
next  meeting  of  Synod. 

Petition  against  Prison  Ministers'  Bill. — The  Clerk  produced 
and  read  a  Petition  to  Parliament  against  the  Prison  Ministers'  Bill, 
now  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons.  After  conversation, 
the  Petition  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  without  delay, 
after  being  signed  by  the  Moderator  and  Clerk,  in  name  of  the  Synod, 
for  presentation  to  the  House, — Mr  Dunlop,  M.P.  for  Greenock,  to  be 
requested  to  present  it. 

Report  on  Students'  Fund. — The  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Students'  Fund  was  given  in  and  read  by  Mr  Roger,  Convener. 
The  Report  recommended  several  alterations  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
distributing  the  Fund,  and  suggested  whether  a  portion  of  it,  divided 
ioio  several  small  sums,  might  not  be  annually  set  apart,  and  competed 
for  by  the  students,  according  to  the  different  stages  at  which  they 
had  arrived.  Bursaries,  it  was  observed,  it  is  well  known,  are  now 
attached  to  most  of  the  divinity  halls  in  the  country,  and  it  cannot  be 
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doubted  that  they  give  a  considerable  impetus  to  stady.  Were  the  sng- 
gestion  adopted,  it  was  believed  that  some  generous  minded  individuals, 
in  different  parts  of  the  Church,  who  have  the  ability,  might  be  induced 
to  subscribe  more  liberally  to  the  Fund,  having  this  object  in  view,  than 
they  have  hitherto  done,  or  even  to  establish  bursaries  of  their  own 
accord.  After  consideration,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Report  be  ap- 
proved and  printed  in  the  Magazine ;  that  the  thanks  of  the  Synod  be 
given  to  the  Convener  and  the  Committee  for  their  diligence  in 
the  matter;  and  that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed — Mr  Roger, 
Convener, — with  instructions  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  made 
in  the  Report,  and  to  employ  means  for  increasing  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  Fund.  The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Students'  Fund: — Rev.  Thomas  Manson,  Rev.  Professor 
Murray,  Rev.  George  Roger  (Conveiffer),  and  Rev.  Dr  Blakely ;  with 
Mr  John  Stevenson,  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Reid,  Ayr,  Mr  John 
M*Clew,  Stranraer,  Mr  George  Jack,  Dundee,  Mr  Robert  Robertson, 
Dundee,  and  Mr  D.  S.  Manson,  Perth. 

Associate  Synod  of  North  America. — The  Clerk  read  a  letter 
which  had  been  received  from  the  Associate  Synod  in  North  America. 
It  set  forth  the  opposition  and  difficulties  to  which  the  brethren  in 
America  had  been  subjected  in  consequence  of  their  maintenance  of 
a  faithful  testimony  for  truth,  and  expresses,  in  warm  and  affectionate 
terms,  the  deep  interest  they  felt  in  this  Synod.  Members  of  Court 
having  expressed  their  mind,  cordially  reciprocating  the  fraternal  sen- 
timents contained  in  the  letter,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  appoint 
a  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr  Manson  and  Mr  Roger,  to  prepare  an 
answer  to  the  letter,  and  to  transmit  it,  with  all  convenient  speed,  to 
the  Synod  of  North  America — the  letter  and  answer'  to  be  afterwards 
published  in  the  Magazine. 

Report  anent  Papers  on  Distinctive  Principles. — The  Report 
of  the  Committee  for  making  arrangements  anent  the  reading  of 
papers  on  Distinctive  Principles  in  the  Synod  was  given  in  by  Mr 
Roger,  Convener.  The  Report  was  adopted,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
paper  prepared  by  Mr  Manson,  and  forwarded  to  the  Convener,  be  read 
to  the  Court  at  the  evening  sedernnt.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
Moderator  of  Synod  be  requested  to  publish  the  address  which  he  de- 
livered at  the  opening  meeting  of  this  Synod.  After  conversation,  it 
was  farther  agreed  that  Professor  Murray  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
paper  to  be  read  at  next  meeting  of  Synod,  and,  failing  him,  that  Mr 
Roger  should  read  a  paper. 

Paper  anent  Distinctive  Principles. — The  paper  anent  Distinc- 
tive Principles,  which  had  been  forwarded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Manson, 
Perth,  to  the  Synod,  was  taken  up  and  read  by  Mr  Smellie.  The 
paper  was  entitled,  "  The  Public  Position  of  United  Original  Seced- 
ers :  the  Practical  Importance  and  Scriptural  Character  of  their  Dis- 
tinctive Principles."  After  hearing  the  paper,  members  of  Court  ex- 
pressed their  mind,  cordially  approving  of  the  sentiments  it  contained ; 
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lod  though  it  could  not,  in  the  circumstances,  receive  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  Synod,  it  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be  recorded  to  Mr  Manson  for  his  valuable 

Siper ;  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Magazine,  and  that  a  number  of  ad- 
donal  copies  be  thrown  off,  and  circulated  as  widely  as  possible. 

Report  on  Public  Questions. — ^The  Beport  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Questions  was  given  in  and  read  by  Dr  Blakely,  the  Convener. 
The  Report  embraced  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  the  nations 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  their  moral  and  religious  aspects,  referring 
particularly  to  the  mournful  condition  in  which  the  American  couti* 
Dent  is  now  placed,  and  the  visible  displays  which  are  being  given  of 
the  righteous  judgments  of  God  in  that  land.  Reference  was  also  ex- 
pressly made  to  the  numerous  forms  of  prevailing  error  and  iniquity, 
both  in  Church  and  State,  which  abound  at  home,  while  it  was  not 
omitted  to  notice  any  tokens  of  good  which  are  appearing  in  our  midst. 
Members  having  expressed  their  mind  highly  approving  of  the  Report, 
it  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  Report  now  read 
be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Magazine ;  that  the  cordial  thanks  of 
the  Synod  be  given  to  the  Convener  and  to  the  Committee  for  the 
able  Report  given  in ;  and  that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed,  with 
instructions  to  prosecute  their  labours  in  this  business.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Questions  are — Mr  Manson,  Professor  Murray,  Mr 
Roger,  and  Dr  Blakely,  Convener. 

Report  on  Mutual  Assistance  Scheme. — The  Report  of  the 
Committee,  appointed  at  last  meeting  of  Synod  to  consider  the  mode 
of  allocating  the  funds  collected  for  this  Scheme,  and  other  matters 
connected  with  it,  was  given  in  by  Mr  Robertson,  Ayr,  the  Convener. 
The  Report  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  Committee  had  held 
several  meetings,  and  conferred  with  one  another  upon  the  important 
subjects  committed  to  them ;  that  their  aim  was  to  devise  a  method 
whereby  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  funds  collected  for  this  Scheme 
might  be  equitably  distributed  among  aid-receiving  congregations,  and 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  interest  to  all  the  congrega- 
tions in  the  matter,  that  a  portion  of  the  Fund  should  be  granted  to  the 
other  ministers ;  that  the  Committee,  however,  were  not  yet  prepared 
definitely  to  recommend  a  given  plan  for  this  purpose,  and  requested 
that  they  be  allowed  to  prosecute  their  inquiries  into  the  matter. 
After  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Report  be  approved,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  Convener  and  the  Committee; 
that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed — Mr  Robertson,  Convener — with 
the  same  powers  as  formerly,  to  prosecute  their  labours  in  the  matter 
eotmsted  to  them,  and  to  report  to  next  meeting  of  Synod.  The 
Committee  are — the  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr,  along  with 
Bcv.  Dr  Blakely,  Kirkintilloch. 

Mr  Robertson  also  gave  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
allocation  of  the  amount  collected  for  the  Mutual  Assistance  Scheme 
dofing  the  past  year.  The  Report  was  approved,  and  ordered  to  be 
friot^  in  the  Magazine,  along  with  the  Synod  Treasurer's  Report. 

2b 
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The  Committee  farther  reported  that  the  Congregation  of  Kirriemuir 
during  the  past  year  had  increased  their  minister's  stipend  to  such  an 
amount,  that  he  did  not  require  to  receive  anything  from  the  Mutual 
Assistance  Scheme,  and  that  the  Congregation  of  Toberdony  had  also 
added  £10  to  their  minister's  stipend  for  the  past  year.  The  Synod 
expressed  its  gratification  on  hearing  these  statements. 

Cases  of  Mr  David  Scott  and  Mr  W.  B.  Gardiner,  Students. 
— The  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  and  Professor  Murray  gave  in  their 
Beports  regarding  the  status  of  Mr  Scott,  the  progress  which  he  had 
made  in  bis  studies,  and  the  discourses  he  had  delivered,  which  were 
approved.  The  Synod  agreed  to  sustain  the  exercises  which  Mr  Scott 
had  given  in  to  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  as  parts  of  trials  for 
license,  and  authorised  the  Presbytery,  upon  his  performing  his  re- 
maining trials,  to  license  him  with  all  convenient  speed.  The  Petition 
of  Mr  William  B.  Gardiner,  student  and  Synod's  missionary  in  Edinburgh, 
was  taken  up  and  read  by  the  Clerk.  After  lengthened  consideration, 
it  was  moved  and  agreed  to,  that  the  case  of  Mr  Gkrdiner  be  remitted 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh;  that  they  examine  him,  and,  if  found 
qualified,  enter  him  as  a  regular  student  in  the  Hall;  that  the  Pro- 
fessor report  his  progress  to  the  Presbytery,  and  that  the  case  be  then 
left  in  the  Presbytery's  hands  to  issue  it  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Church. 

Declaration  anent  an  Ecclesiastical  Law. — As  some  misun- 
derstanding has  arisen  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  anent  the 
occasional  employment  of  students  in  divinity  to  deliver  in  congre- 
gations such  discourses  as  have  been  approved  of  in  the  Hall  or 
Presbytery,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  declare  that  said  practice 
is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  Church,  it  being  understood  that 
the  minister  or  session  applying  for  the  services  of  students  in  such 
cases,  do  previously  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Presbytery  in  whose 
bounds  the  students  may  happen  to  reside. 

Committee  op  Supplies  and  Miscellaneous  Matters. — ^The 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Supplies  was  given  in  by  the  Clerk.  The 
Report  was  adopted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Synod  were  voted  to  the. 
Committee.  The  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr  Manson  and  Mr  Roger, 
was  re-appointed,  with  instructions  to  take  charge  of  the  supplies  for 
the  current  year.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  ministers  of 
Birsay,  Thurso,  and  Castletown,  should  be  called  upon  to  give  the 
same  amount  of  supply  to  the  vacancies  as  the  other  ministers. 
Petitions  from  the  congregations  of  Kirkaldy,  Arbroath,  and  Balmullo, 
craving  supply  of  sermon,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
were  read  by  the  Clerk,  and  remitted  to  the  Committee  of  Supplies 
to  give  effect  to  them  as  far  as  practicable.  The  Committee  of 
Finance,  consisting  of  Mr  Roger  (Convener),  Provost  Paterson,  Ayr, 
and  Mr  William  M*Gavin,  Cumnock,  were  re-appointed,  with  instruc- 
tions to  confer  with  the  Synod  Treasurer  on  any  matters  regarding  the 
funds  during  the  current  year,  and  to  prepare  a  Report  to  be  presented 
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to  next  meeting  of  Synod.  Delayed  consideration  of  the  Report  of 
!  the  Committee  anent  a  Supplement  to  the  Testimony,  and  return  by 
the  Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presbytery  to  Overture  sent  down  from 
Synod  anent  Forms  of  Procedure,  till  another  meeting  of  Synod.  After 
the  disposal  of  the  case  of  Mr  Smith,  of  Pollockshaws,  a  Committee, 
eonsisting  of  Mr  Robertson  and  Mr  Hobart,  were  appointed  to  wait 
upon  and  convey  to  him  an  expression  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Synod 
nnder  his  present  affliction.  It  was  remitted  to  the  Clerk  to  convey 
also  a  similar  expression  of  sympathy  to  Mr  Graham,  of  Kilmarnock, 
under  his  present  distress.  After  the  decisions  come  to  in  the  cases 
of  Mr  Smith  and  Mr  Anderson,  it  was  agreed  that  their  names  be 
dropped  from  the  roll. 

Resolved  that  an  abstract  of  the  minutes  of  this  Synod,  embracing 
the  leading  subjects  discussed  by  the  Court,  be  printed  in  the  Maga- 
zine. Appointed  next  meeting  of  Synod  to  be  held  in  Main's  Street 
Church,  Glasgow,  on  the  Monday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of  May, 
1864,  at  7  o'clock  evening.  The  Moderator  then  gave  a  short  con- 
eluding  address,  and,  after  engaging  in  prayer  and  praise,  the  Synod 
[  closed  by  the  Moderator  pronouncing  the  apostolic  benediction. 

George  Roger,  St/nod  Clerk, 


MODERATOR'S   OPENING   ADDRESS   TO    THE    SYNOD, 
May  llTH,  1863.* 

Fathers  and  Brethren, — The  honourable  position  in  which  you 
have  placed  me  is  one  which  I  would  shrink  from  aspiring  to  occupy 
in  any  circumstances,  on  account  of  the  responsibilities  connected  with 
it,  and  a  consciousness  of  my  own  inability  to  discharge  the  duties 
devolving  upon  the  Moderator  of  this  Synod;  and  I  frankly  confess, 
that  the  resolution  "  to  revive  or  to  introduce  the  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  of  having  an  opening  and  closing  address," 
adopted  at  our  last  meeting,  so  greatly  augments  my  difficulties, 
that  upon  this  ground  alone  I  would  have  declined  the  houoiu*,  were 
not  a  sense  of  duty  stronger  than  the  dictates  of  personal  feeling. 

While  I  have  not  neglected  to  turn  my  attention  seriously  to  the 
first  and  present  duty  now  devolving  upon  me,  it  is  due  to  myself  to 
say,  that  a  lengthened  period  of  illness  has  materially  interfered  with 
Dy  preparation  of  an  address  suitable  for  this  occasion.  But  I  trust 
that  a  willing  service,  according  to  the  measure  of  my  ability,  will 
■eet  with  your  sympathy,  while  I  endeavour  to  comply  with  the 
K^golation,  which  adds  a  new  feature  to  the  business  of  our  first  sede- 
nmt 

In  the  providence  of  God,  we  have  again  assembled  in  a  synodical 
capacity,  and  have  been  permitted  to  constitute  in  the  name  of  the 

•  DeKT«r«d  by  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  of  Shottsburn,  the  Moderator,  and  published 
it  the  nqneat  of  Synod. 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  and  Head  of  Zion.  There  are  many 
considerations  which  are  calculated  to  produce  solemnised  feelings 
when  we  thus  meet  from  year  to  year.  We  are  not  assembled  at  the 
call  of,  nor  to  transact  the  business  of  an  earthly  king;  but  by 
the  authority,  and  upon  the  affairs  of  Him  who  is  "  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords."  We  neither  enjoy  nor  require  the  presence  of  a  re- 
presentative of  royalty;  but  we  have  solicited,  and  rfiould  be  deeply 
concerned  to  realise,  in  accordance  with  His  promise,  the  presence  of 
Him  who  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  and 
who  holds  the  seven  stars  in  His  right  hand.  Our  business  is  not  to 
frame  and  to  enact  new  laws  respecting  the  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline  of  Christ's  house;  but  to  explain,  apply,  and  enforce  those 
which  He  has  appointed,  to  whom  all  legislative  authority  belongs. 
Our  deliberations  involve  such  weighty  and  momentous  concerns  as 
the  interests  of  the  divine  glory,  the  edification  of  the  Church,  which 
is  the  body  of  Christ,  and,  it  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  the  welfare 
of  generations  that  are  yet  unborn.  And  were  anything  else  requisito 
to  solemnise  our  minds,  how  deeply  ought  the  remembrance  of  our 
accountability  to  do  so  ?  In  a  short  time,  and  we  know  not  how  soon, 
we  must  appear  before  a  greater  than  any  earthly  tribunal,  and  give 
in  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  discharged  the  duties 
devolving  upon  us,  and  have  managed  the  sacred  trust  which  Christ 
has  committed  to  our  care. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  solemnising  impressions,  we  should 
enter  upon  the  work  which  specially  calls  us  together  at  this  time. 
But  as  we  are  met,  not  merely  as  office-bearers  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  not  merely  to  do  the  business  of  a  Synod,  but  as  claiming 
to  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church 
of  Scotland,  witnessing  in  a  state  of  secession  for  her  Reformation  prin- 
ciples— as  adhering  to  the  whole  of  the  Westminster  Standardis,  as 
suitable  subordinate  standards  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  government, 
and  as  parts  of  the  covenanted  uniformity  for  the  churches  in  the 
three  kingdoms — as  lifting  up  the  banner  of  a  judicial  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  perpetual  and  continued  obligation  of  the  National,  and 
of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  as  testifying  for  the  Refor- 
mation itself  as  a  great  work  of  God — ^it  is,  we  think,  important  and 
seasonable  to  have  our  attention  directed  for  a  little  to  the  duty  which 
Gk)d  requires  of  us  as  occupying  such  a  position  and  maintaining 
such  a  profession. 

That  duty  which  peculiarly  devolves  upon  us  we  conceive  to  be 
enjoined  by  Christ  in  those  words  which  He  addressed  to  the  Chnrdi 
of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia — "  Behold,  I  come 
quickly :  hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy  crown." 
The  primary  object  of  this  exhortation  had  but  a  little  strength,  and 
was  not,  apparently,  so  distinguished  for  wealth,  gifts,  and  numbers, 
as  were  some  of  her  cotemporary  churches;  but  she  was  distinguished 
for  this,  that,  with  integrity  and  consistency,  she  had  kept  the  woti  of 
Christ's  patience,  and  had  not  denied  His  name.  In  many  reflects, 
we  regard  this  exhortation  suitable  to  our  condition  as  witnesHM  for 
Christ's  crown  and  covenant,  and  as  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Cfofen- 
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anted  Beformation;  as  not  only  suitable,  but  being  as  really  ad- 
dressed to  us  by  Christ  as  if  we  had  been  members  of  the  Church  of 
Philadelphia  when  this  injunction  was  given  to  her.  It  is  thus  en- 
donted  to  us — ^*  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
iaith  unto  the  churches.'' 

There  is  no  duty  more  solemnly  enjoined  by  Christ  than  that  of 
an  open  and  scriptural  profession  of  His  name,  and  steadfast  adherence 
to  the  truth;  and  this  has  been  an  eminent  part  of  the  work  and  war* 
&re  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  ages,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
test  and  mark  of  her  fidelity  to  Christ,  her  King  and  living  Head.  It 
has  at  all  times  been  the  occasion  of  much  labour  to  her,  and  not  un- 
frequently  it  has  cost  her  much  suffering.  In  witnessing  a  good  con- 
fissson,  and  in  holding  fast  the  tnith,  the  faith  and  patience  of  (rod's 
people  have  often  been  severely  tried,  and  much  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  to  them  for  the  exercise  of  these  graces. 

The  matter  of  a  genuine  profession,  becoming  the  Church  and  people 
of  Gbd,  and  acceptable  to  Christ,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  divme 
truth  itself.  This  term  is  so  comprehensive  that  it  embraces  all  those 
doctrines,  laws,  and  ordinances  which  Christ  has  revealed  in  His  word 
as  the  rule  of  her  faith,  practice,  and  worship.  It  is  likewise  so  ex- 
clusive that  it  prohibits  and  condemns  all  error,  and  all  the  innovations 
and  inventions  of  men,  by  which  the  house  of  God  is  defiled,  and  the 
authority  of  Zion's  Lawgiver  is  slighted  and  ignored.  There  is  no 
part  of  divine  truth,  which  God  has  seen  meet  to  reveal,  which  does 
not  involve  His  glory  and  concern  man's  well-being,  so  as  to  render 
disregard  of  it  culpable  and  perilous.  And  surely  where  God  has 
made  no  exceptions,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  presumptuous  for  men 
to  do  so.  As  a  warning  against  this,  our  Lord's  words  are  very  ex- 
plicit— "Whosoever  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments, 
and  shall  teach  men  so,  shall  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  And  assuredly  our  Saviour's  parting  commission  made  no 
allowance  for  a  partial  reception  and  acknowledgment  of  the  truth 
when  He  enjoined  His  disciples  "  to  teach  all  things  whatsoever  He 
had  commanded  them."  The  truths  of  God  are  the  only  true  lamp 
whereby  the  conscience  can  be  enlightened;  and  how  culpable  is  it 
m  any  one  to  hide  or  to  extinguish  any  ray  from  Him  who  is  Light. 
The  truths  of  God  are  the  only  solid  food  which  can  sustain  and  in- 
vigorate the  soul;  and  how  cruel  is  it  in  any  to  take  away  one  crumb 
of  that  provision  which  has  been  supplied  by  His  infinite  wisdom.  The 
truths  of  God  are  the  jewels  of  the  Church's  crown ;  and  in  proportion 
to  her  attainments,  and  to  her  faithfulness  in  professing  and  in  maintain- 
ing the  truth,  is  her  spiritual  glory  and  beauty.  How  un  wise,  therefore, 
is  it  for  her  either  with  her  own  hands  to  strip  her  diadem  of  its 
splendour,  or  to  allow  herself  to  be  despoiled  by  the  hands  of  others  I 
Of  this,  however,  she  is  guilty,  when  she  gives  up  her  profession  of 
any  part  of  divine  tnith.  The  tniths  of  God  are  a  precious  treasure — 
a  sacred  trust — with  which  the  God  of  Zion  has  invested  her,  that 
His  great  name  may  be  glorified,  and  her  welfare  promoted,  and  in 
behoof  of  the  world  and  of  ftiture  generations.  Hence,  applying  only 
common  rules,  which  bind  the  world  in  its  transactions,  how  treacherous. 
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Lord  Jeans  Christ,  the  King  and  Head  of  Zion.  There  are  many 
oonsiderations  which  are  calculated  to  produce  solemnised  feelings 
when  we  thus  meet  from  year  to  year.  We  are  not  assembled  at  the 
call  of,  nor  to  transact  the  business  of  an  earthly  king;  but  by 
the  authority,  and  upon  the  aiOfairs  of  Him  who  is  "  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords."  We  neither  enjoy  nor  require  the  presence  of  a  re- 
presentative of  royalty;  but  we  have  solicited,  and  should  be  deeply 
concerned  to  realise,  in  accordance  with  His  promise,  the  presence  at 
Him  who  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  and 
who  holds  the  seven  stars  in  His  right  hand.  Our  business  is  not  to 
frame  and  to  enact  new  laws  respecting  the  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline  of  Christ's  house;  but  to  explain,  apply,  and  enforce  those 
which  He  has  appointed,  to  whom  all  legislative  authority  belongs. 
Our  deliberations  involve  such  weighty  and  momentous  concerns  as 
the  interests  of  the  divine  glory,  the  edification  of  the  Church,  which 
is  the  body  of  Christ,  and,  it  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  the  weUore 
of  generations  that  are  yet  unborn.  And  were  anything  else  reqtii  " 
to  solemnise  our  minds,  how  deeply  onght  the  remembrance  ii 
accoimtability  to  do  so  ?  In  a  short  time,  and  we  know  not  how  so 
we  must  appear  before  a  greater  than  any  earthly  tribunal,  and  | 
in  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  discharged  the  T 
devolving  upon  us,  and  have  managed  the  sacred  trust  which  CI] 
has  committed  to  our  care. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  solemmidng  impressionB,  we 
enter  upon  the  work  which  specially  calls  us  together  at  this 
But  as  we  are  met,  not  merely  as  office-bearers  in  the  Church 
Christ,  and  not  merely  to  do  the  business  of  a  Synod,  but  as  claim!] 
to  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Chra 
of  Scotland,  witnessing  in  a  state  of  sceeBsion  for  her  Reformation  pt 
ciples — as  adhering  to  the  whole  of  the  Westminster  Btaj>darc£^ 
suitable  subordinate  standards  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  govenimei] 
and  as  parts  of  the  covenanted  uniformity  for  the  churches  in 
three  kingdoms — as  lifting  up  the  banner  of  a  judicial  testimony  i 
behalf  of  the  peri)etual  and  continued  obligation  of  the  National,  i 
of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  as  testifying  for  tiio  " 
mation  itself  as  a  great  work  of  God — it  is,  we  think,  important 
seasonable  to  have  our  attention  directed  for  a  little  to  the  duty  wh 
Gk)d  requires  of  us  as  occupying  such  a  position  and  maint 
such  a  profession. 

That  duty  which  pecnliarly  devolves  upon  us  we  €Osiceive  to 
enjoined  by  Christ  in  those  words  which  He  addressed  to  the  Ghu 
of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia—**  Bt^hold,  I  c^* ' 
quickly :  hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy  i 
The  primary  object  of  this  exhortation  had  but  a  little  strei^ 
was  not,  apparently,  so  distinguished  for  wealth,  gifbs,  and  i» 
as  were  some  of  her  cotemporary  churches^  but  she  waa  dis< ' 
for  this,  that,  with  integrity  and  consistency,  die  had  kept  • 
Christ's  i)aticnce,  and  had  not  denied  His  name.     In  m* 
we  regard  this  exhortation  suitable  to  our  condition  a.- 
Christ's  crown  and  covenant,  and  as  appewing  oa  l*^*"* 
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unfaithful,  and  sinful,  is  it  for  her  to  tamper  with  this  sacred  trust  I 
^^  He  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel, 
which  He  commanded  our  fathers  that  they  should  make  them  known 
to  their  children  :  that  the  generation  to  come  might  know  them,  even 
the  children  which  should  be  bom;  who  should  arise  and  declare  them 
to  their  children:  that  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not 
forget  the  works  of  Gkxi,  but  keep  His  commandments." 

From  all  this  it  appears  how  reasonable  has  been  the  practice  of 
all  the  Reformed  churches  in  requiring  a  profession  of  faith  from  such 
as  are  admitted  to  her  membership,  and  in  embodying  in  her  public 
and  subordinate  standards  those  truths  which  they  held  to  be  founded 
on,  and  agreeable  to,  the  word  of  Grod.  The  Church  is  a  society 
destined  to  make  a  public  and  joint  profession  of  the  doctrines  and 
laws  which  Christ  has  given  to  her  in  His  word;  and  as  the  truth  is 
one,  so  also  all  the  members  of  the  Church  should  have  one  fiedth  and 
one  profession.  Hence  her  members  are  enjoined  to  seek  after  unan- 
imity; and  what  we  think  specially  deserving  of  attention  is,  that  the 
unanimity  enjoined  is  of  that  very  kind  which  the  unbelief  and  the 
liberalism  of  our  day,  which  makes  light  of  truth,  pronounces  to  be 
simply  impossible.  "  I  beseech  you,  brethren,"  says  the  apostle,  in 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  "by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you, 
but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind^  and  in  the 
same  judgment.*^  So  long  as  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  revelation 
in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  is  so  restrained  as  He  is  now,  we  grant  that 
such  unanimity  is  unattainable;  but  so  soon  as  He  shall  be  poured  out, 
as  the  Spirit  of  unity,  of  wisdom,  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind,  then 
the  unanimity  which  is  enjoined  shall  no  longer  be  unattainable,  but 
an  accomplished  fact.  But,  meanwhile,  in  order  that  the  Church 
herself  may  ascertain  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  which  exists  amongst 
her  members — in  order  that  she  may  declare  to  all  men  what  she  be- 
lieves the  word  of  God  to  teach — ^in  order  that  she  may  condemn 
the  errors  of  those  who  compel  her  to  speak  out, — it  is  both  her  privi- 
lege and  duty  to  draw  up  formal  statements  of  the  truth,  and  to  de- 
clare openly  that  these  are  her  confessions,  creeds,  and  testimonies. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Church  of  the  living  God  verifies  her  cha- 
racter as  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  holding  forth  and  holding 
fest  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  her  Lord  and  Lawgiver. 

We  are  aware  that  a  host  of  objections  are  raised  by  many  against 
all  such  modes  of  holding  forth  and  exhibiting  divine  trutb.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  enter  at  any  length  into  a  consideration  of  these: 
only,  in  passing,  we  may  glance  at  a  few  of  them.  It  is  said  "  that 
we  require  no  other  rule  of  faith  and  practice  than  the  holy  Scriptures." 
To  this  we  reply,  that  this  truthful  statement  could  only  have  force 
as  an  objection  if  any  were  to  be  found  placing  creeds  and  confessions 
upon  a  level  in  point  of  authority  with  the  word  of  Gtod.  There  is  no 
incongruity  between  holding  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  supreme  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,  and  making  use  of  explanations  of  that  divine 
rule.  "  By  explaining  and  applying  a  rule,  we  do  not  add  to  it  nor 
detract  from  its  authority."     It  is  said,  "  that  a  simple  declaration  of 
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adliereiice  to  the  Scriptures  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  joint  profession 
of  Bible  Christianity."  We  reply,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  pro- 
fieMsing  Christianity  without  a  specific  creed.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  Arians,  Socinians,  Arminians,  and  Calvinists,  do  all  profess  a 
general  adherence  to  the  Scriptures.  It  is  said,  ^Uhat  to  embody 
any  part  of  divine  truth  in  a  formal  creed  is  to  trammel  the  intellect, 
and  interfere  with  man's  liberty  in  the  investigation  of  truth."  We 
leply,  that  this  objection  strikes  not  against  creeds  and  confessions, 
hat  against  all  that  Ood  has  revealed  in  His  word;  and  that,  as  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  astronomer  would  be  hampered 
hy  a  declaration  of  his  belief  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  that  it 
revolves  round  the  sun,  so  are  we  at  a  loss  to  see  any  force  in  this 
frivolous  objection  against  an  embodiment  of  divine  truth  in  subordinate 
standards. 

Before  we  pass  altogether  from  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  think  it 
right  to  say,  respecting  the  Westminster  Confession  and  the  other 
subordinate  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  there  are 
weighty  and  powerful  reasons  why  these  should  be  steadfastly  adhered 
to  by  the  Church  of  Christ  in  general,  and  by  us  as  Seceders  in 
particular.  The  truths  contained  in  them  are  founded  on,  and 
agreeable  to,  the  word  of  God.  They  embrace  all  that  was  valuable 
in  principle  in  the  Beformation  both  at  home  and  abroad.  To  them, 
aa  subordinate  standards  of  uniformity,  the  churches  of  the  three  king- 
doms are  bound  to  adhere  by  solemn  covenant ;  and  we  believe  that 
when  the  Lord  brings  the  watchmen  upon  Zion's  walls  to  see  eye  to 
eye — when  He  heals  those  divisions  which  have  so  long  marred  the 
beauty  and  weakened  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  these  lands, — 
the  basis  of  a  solid  and  lasting  union  will  be  the  very  tniths  contained 
in  these  standards  in  all  their  entirety.  As  regards  ourselves,  we  are 
under  peculiar  obligations  to  adhere  to  them,  from  the  relation  in  which 
we  stand  to  the  National  Church,  and  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  that 
Church  as  witnessing  in  a  state  of  secession  from  her.  As  it  has 
been  truthfully  said,  "  we  are  seceders  from  her  cornipt  administra- 
tion, but  not  dissenters  from  her  constitution  and  standards;"  hence 
we  are  bound  to  adhere  to  them  by  the  avowed  object  of  our  Testimony. 
"The  moment,"  says  Dr  Stevenson,  of  revered  memory,  "that  we 
desert  the  Confession  and  the  other  Westminster  Standards,  either  in 
matter  or  in  form,  as  standards  of  covenanted  nniformity,  we  abandon 
the  avowed  objects  of  the  Secession,  which  were  the  defence  of  the 
Covenanted  Beformation,  and  to  bring  back  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  her  covenanted  principles." 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty  of  making  an  open  and  scriptural 
profession,  and  steadfastly  adhering  to  the  truth,  we  must  lay  our 
account  with  difficulties.  The  numerous  injunctions  of  Christ  in  His 
word,  enjoining  us  to  hold  fast  the  truth,  give  us  ground  to  expect 
them,  and  the  actual  experience  of  the  Church  in  ages  that  are  past 
coincides  with  the  expectation.  Truth  itself  is  naturally  the  object 
of  the  world's  hatred,  and  faithfulness  in  adhering  steadfastly  unto  it 
has  seldom  in  any  age  been  a  popular  cause.  But  the  commands  of 
Christ  also  plainly  inform  us,  that  however  long  the  Church  may 
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have  stood  trae  to  Christ  and  His  interests,  and  however  eminent  she 
may  have  been  for  her  attainments  and  faithfulness  in  the  past,  she 
may  not  now,  on  account  of  difficulties  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  sfarong 
temptations  on  the  other,  abandon  her  position,  relax  her  efforts,  or 
desist  from  maintaining  and  from  testifying  for  any  part  of  divine 
truth.  It  may  be  that  we  have  to  encounter  much  opposition  and 
reproach — that  we  have  to  lament  an  apparent  want  of  success — ^that 
our  aims  and  intentions  are  greatly  misunderstood — that  we  have  to 
endure  much  painful  isolation,  and  even  to  have  our  very  ecclesiastical 
existence  ignored — and  that  our  ranks  are  thinned  by  unwarrantable 
desertion,  as  well  as  by  the  hand  of  God,  in  the  wise  and  mysterious 
dispensations  of  Providence, — but  let  us  remember  that  Zion's  God 
reigneth  to  all  generations,  and  that  He  who  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever,  hath  said,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,"  And 
while  we  have  thus  to. run  with  the  footmen,  let  us  revert  to  those 
who,  in  the  discharge  of  the  same  duty,  had  to  contend  with  horses  in 
the  swellings  of  Jordan.  How  often  have  bonds  and  imprisonments, 
the  spoiling  of  goods,  aye,  and  death  itself  also,  been  encountered  in 
contending  for  the  truth  ? 

The  aspects  of  the  Church  and  of  the  land  are  in  many  respects 
depressing  and  discouraging,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  them  we 
are  apt  to  be  faint-hearted  and  desponding ;  but  when  we  reflect  that 
the  evils  which  exist  are  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  abandonment 
of  those  principles  for  which  we  contend,  it  is  surely  the  more  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  persevere  in  the  maintenance  of  them.  The  dark  spots 
which  cloud  our  horizon  are,  we  fear,  presages  of  impending  judgment; 
but  they  are  also  solemn  monitors  that  we  should  abide  by  our  position, 
and  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  a  few  of  the  more  ominous;  and 
we  would  mention  as  a  dark  spot — 

The  abuse  of  gospel  privileges  which  abounds  in  our  land.  Whether 
the  gospel  be  viewed  in  itself  as  God's  message  to  lost  and  perishing 
sinners,  revealing  the  divine  method  of  reconciliation  to  God  through 
a  crucified  Saviour,  and  the  way  to  escape  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
or  its  indirect  influence  in  promoting  civUisation,  and  man's  temporal 
interests,  the  possession  of  it  by  any  nation  is  an  inestimable  privilege. 
At  an  early  period  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  dawned  upon  these 
lands,  though  subsequently  for  a  long  time  it  was  greatly  obscured  by 
the  superstitions  of  Popery,  so  that,  prior  to  the  Reformation  of  1560, 
the  light  of  the  gospel  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  extinguished. 
Indeed,  with  a  few  honoured  exceptions,  the  whole  world  wondered 
after  the  beast  We,  as  a  nation,  were  in  bondage  as  deplorable  aa 
that  of  the  Israelites  under  the  iron  rod  of  their  Egyptian  oppressors. 
But,  in  distinguishing  mercy,  the  Lord  visited  these  lands  in  the  six- 
teenth century;  and  in  the  Reformation  which  was  begun  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Patrick  Hamilton  and  G^eorge  Wishart  (both 
of  whom  were  burned  at  St  Andrews  through  the  influence  of  Canlinal 
Beaton),  and  subsequently  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  John 
Elnox,  light  was  caused  to  shine  upon  these  lands,  and  on  those  who 
were  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death — 
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tiie  knowledge  of  the  gospel  was  extensively  spread  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land — the  abomination  of  Popery  was  swept  away, 
and  the  worship  of  God  was  set  up,  and  observed  in  a  high  degree  of 
purity. 

The  blessed  effects  of  the  deliverance  which  Qod  effected  for  us 
during  that  period,  which  we  term  the  First  Reformation,  are  still 
experienced  by  us  in  the  abundance  of  our  gospel  privileges,  and  in 
the  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  we  enjoy.     But  reflection  and 
ooDtrast  are  calciUated  to  produce  sadness  of  heart     It  is  painfully 
true  that  we  have  ill  requited  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and  that  in 
our  times  the  improvement  of  the  gospel  is  far  from  being  commen- 
surate with  our  enjoyment  of  the  word  of  Gk>d  and  the  means  of  grace. 
We  would  not  forget  to  be  gratefal  that  the  Lord  has  so  many  in  these 
landfly  in  the  various  sections  of  the  Christian  Church,  whom  we  have 
reason  to  believe  He  has  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  and  in  whose 
bearta  He  dwells,  we  trust,  by  His  Holy  Spirit     But  is  there  not 
ground  for  alarm,  and  for  deep  hiimility,  that  there  are  so  many, 
under  the  garb  of  a  religious  profession,  who  are  entire  strangers  to 
Christ,  and  who,  while  claiming  to  be  Christians,  count  the  know- 
ledge of  the  grace  of  Gk)d  in  truth,  and  the  inward  power  and  work 
of  &e  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration,  to  be  mere  fanaticism — ^thus  having 
a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power.     How  many  do  we  find 
around  us,  in  all  places  and  among  all  classes,  who  make  no  profession  of 
the  name  of  Christ — who  habitually  and  designedly  despise  the  gospel, 
though  so  near  the  house  of  God  that  they  might  almost  hear  their 
condemnation  from  their  own  doors  I     How  many  also  are  there  in  our 
day  whom  we  have  grounds  to  fear,  from  their  backsliding  courses, 
are  in  the  fearful  position  of  those  apostates  who  were  once  enlightened, 
who  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  of  the  good  word  of  God, 
and  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  but  have  fallen  away,  and 
whom,  humanly  speaking,  it  is  impossible  to  renew  again  unto  re- 
pentance I     Nor  does  this  fully  embrace  all  the  abuses  of  the  gospel 
which  prevail.     The  generality,  even  of  those  who  are  true  believers 
on  Christ,  are  greatly  chargeable  with  misimprovement  of  the  means 
of  grace:  they  are  not  duly  concerned  to  live  ui)on  Christ  by  faith — 
to  obtain  an  assurance  of  their  interest  in  Him — to  enjoy  communion 
with  God,  and  to  glorify  Him  in  their  life  and  conduct;  but  are  allow- 
ing Ihemselyes,  in  the  neglect  of  duty,  suffering  their  graces  to  languish 
and  decay,  and  their  garments  in  many  cases  to  be  defiled  by  their 
conformity  to  the  world. 

Now,  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  learn  that  there  is  no  sin  which 
more  speedily  draws  down  the  judgments  of  God  u^wn  individuals, 
Kxrieties,  and  nations,  than  the  abuse  and  misimprovement  of  His 
word  and  of  the  means  of  grace.  This  is  mentioned  amongst  the  im- 
mediate causes  and  forerunners  of  the  judgments  which  befel  the  Jews 
in  the  days  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel — "  The  Lord  God  of  their  fathers 
aent  to  them  by  His  messengers,  rising  up  betimes,  and  sending;  be- 
cause He  had  compassion  on  His  iKiople  and  on  His  dwelling-place : 
bat  they  mocked  the  messengers  of  God,  and  despised  His  words,  and 
misQsod  His  prophets,  until  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  arose  against  His 
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people,  till  there  was  no  remedy."  Hence,  in  the  prevailing  abuse  of 
the  gospel,  and  misimprovement  of  the  means  of  grace  in  our  day,  we 
may  not  only  perceive  the  forerunners  of  judgment,  but  its  actual  in- 
fliction; and  its  aspects  are  all  the  more  alarming  because  of  its  spiritual 
nature. 

Had  time  permitted,  we  would  have  mentioned,  as  dark  spots  allied 
to  the  former.  Hie  flood  of  error ^  ungodliness^  and  immorality^  which 
overspreads  our  land;  and  the  prostitution  of  talent  and  literature  to 
the  advancement  ofSatan^s  interests.     But  we  pass  on  to  speak  of — 

The  decline  of  the  Church  in  these  lands  from  former  attainments. 

In  former  days,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  gradually  brought, 
through  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  her,  from  a  great  depth  of  super- 
stition and  degradation  to  a  striking  approximation  unto  the  primitive 
and  apostolic  model.  During  the  period  of  the  First  Reformation,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  she  had  the  countenance  and  favour  of  a  free 
parliament,  which  abolished  the  authority  and  religion  of  the  Pope  in 
Scotland — ^ratified  and  approved  the  Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up 
by  Protestant  ministers, — and  was  organised  imder  the  government  of 
kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  assemblies,  according  to  the 
plan  which  she  had  declared  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  framed 
at  that  time,  to  be  according  to  the  word  of  God.  She  was  then 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  Christ  as  her  King  and  Head,  and  as  the 
Governor  amongst  the  nations ;  and  she  not  only  sought  to  bring  the 
State  to  own  the  authority  of  the  King  of  kings,  but  she  actually  pre- 
vailed upon  it  to  enter,  with  herself,  into  that  solemn  bond  which  wo 
recognise  as  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland.  This  solemn  deed 
was  subscribed  in  1581 — that  is,  twenty-one  years  after  her  emanci- 
pation. The  substance  of  it  was,  "  The  abjuration  of  Popery — a  pledge 
to  defend  the  Scottish  Church — a  national  surrender  of  themselves  to 
the  Lord — and  a  binding  of  themselves  and  their  posterity  to  the  ob- 
servance of  His  institutions."*  But  her  liberties  and  privileges  were 
speedily  invaded.  The  Black  Acts  of  1 584  made  it  treason  to  oppose 
Prelacy;  iron-handed  patronage  interfered  with  the  rights  of  the 
people ;  and,  finally,  mitred  prelates  were  thrust  upon  them :  but  the 
time  of  her  deliverance  was  at  hand. 

In  1638,  which  we  term  the  period  of  the  Second  Eeformation,  the 
famous  Assembly  of  Glasgow  met — the  abuses  of  forty  years  were 
swept  away — the  National  Covenant  was  renewed  for  the  third  time — 
the  bishops  were  excommimicated,  and  Episcopacy  abolished — ^tbe 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  was  restored,  and  declared 
to  be  of  divine  right — i.e.,  the  only  form  of  government  founded  on, 
and  agreeable  to,  the  word  of  God.  Five  years  later — viz.,  1643 — 
the  Westminster  Assembly  met,  with  commissioners  from  Scotland, 
and  drew  up  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  *  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms, Propositions  for  Church  Government,  and  a  Directory  for  Pub- 
lic Worship,  as  standards  of  uniformity  in  the  three  kingdoms;  and 
in  1648  the  three  kingdoms  united  in  swearing  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  This  Covenant  embraced  the  objects  of  the  former, 
but  was  more  extensive  in  its  aims.     "  It  embraced  all  the  precious 

*  Sturrock^B  "  Catechism  for  the  Times,"  Second  Edition,  reprint,  page  142. 
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things  involved  in  pure  religion  aod  in  true  liberty,  and,  in  particular, 
the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland,  the  reformation 
of  it  in  England  and  Ireland;  and  every  one  who  entered  into  it  bound 
himself  to  study  personal  reformation.  It  had  also,  as  its  end,  the 
union  of  all  the  churches  of  the  three  kingdoms.*'* 

This  was  a  time  of  great  reformation  boQi  in  Church  and  in  State — a 
time  in  which  the  Church  was  brought  to  high  scriptural  attainments 
— a  time  in  which  a  genuine  revival  of  religion  was  enjoyed,  and 
when  both  individuals  and  families  were  visibly  under  the  power  and 
inflnence  of  true  piety — and  a  time  in  which  this  land  and  the  sister 
lands  surrendered  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  Most  High  God. 

Most  lamentably,  however,  have  the  churches  of  the  Reformation 
declined  from  their  former  high  attainments.  Time  will  not  permit 
lengthened  details:  we  can  merely  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  pro- 
minent. A  Judicial  Testimony  for  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  b» 
snch,  is  now  adhered  to  only  by  a  few.  Covenant  obligation  is  for 
the  most  part  disowned,  and  even  ridiculed.  Erroneous  doctrines  are 
winked  at,  and  tolerated  in  sections  of  the  Church  still  professing  to 
adhere  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Discipline  has  be- 
come 80  generally  relaxed,  that  a  private  admonition  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  public  rebuke,  which  the  word  of  God  renders  imperative 
as  plainly  as  words  can  do  so.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  is  only  held  by  some  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  others  hold  Independency  and  Episcopacy 
to  be  so.  There  is  such  a  conflict  of  ideas  concerning  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State,  that  on  the  one  hand  it  is  maintained  that  the 
State  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  religion,  and  on  the  other  that 
the  Church  derives  all  her  jurisdiction  from  the  State.  Thus  by  the 
former  Christ  is  dishonoured,  as  the  King  of  Nations,  and  no  less  by 
the  latter,  as  He  is  the  King  of  Saints.  To  all  these  may  be  added 
the  general  disposition  which  prevails  to  abandon  altogether  the 
W^tminster  Standards,  as  standards  of  uniformity.  Another  dark 
spot  to  be  observed — 

Is  the  countenance  shown  to  the  Man  of  Sin  and  Son  of  Perdition. 
The  Roman  armies,  composed  of  idolaters  fighting  under  a  banner 
of  images,  is  called  in  Scripture  the  abomination  that  maketh 
desolate,  because  idolatry  was  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  and 
the  very  presence  of  idolaters  defiled  the  church  and  land.  All 
sin  ifl  abomination  to  the  Lord,  but  idolatry  is  expressly  so  called. 
Popery,  however,  is  not  only  idolatry,  but  it  is  "  The  Mystery  of  Ini- 
quity." It  is  the  abomination  which  maketh  desolate;  for  upon  every 
nation  or  kingdom  which  gives  it  any  coimtenance  or  encouragement, 
God  threatens  that  He  will  pour  the  fiercest  vials  of  His  wrath. 

It  is,  however,  a  dark  and  ominous  presage  of  judgment,  that 
though,  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  Reformed  churches.  Popery  is  a 
civil  crime,  minous  to  all  Protestant  states  and  kingdoms, — that  after 
all  the  experience  which  we  have  had  of  its  enslaving  yoke  and  de- 
moralising tendencies — after  the  great  and  merciful  deliverances  which 
we  have  had  from  it — after  we  have  entered  into  covenant  with  the 
•  "The  Testimony,"  page  27. 
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Most  High  God,  and  have  vowed  and  sworn  that  we  would  have  no 
more  to  do  with  it, — it  is,  we  say,  a  dark  and  portentous  sign  of  our 
times,  that  our  nation  is  gradually  setting  it  up  again  in  our  midst. 
Not  only  is  Popery  tolerated,  but  it  is  nursed  and  cherished.  A  good 
while  ago  places  of  pctwer  and  trust  were  opened  for  the  admission  of 
Papists — annually  they  are  the  recipients  of  large  grants  from  the 
public  funds — swarms  of  priests  are  sent  forth  from  her  endowed 
colleges  to  pollute  the  land, — and  now,  forsooth,  efforts  must  be  made 
to  turn  our  jails  and  our  poorhouses  into  parishes  for  them  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  Surely  this  is  the  infatuation 
wherewith  God  blinds  a  people  when  He  would  destroy  them.  This 
is  as  really  a  sign  of  desolation,  if  such  a  suicidal  course  be  persevered 
in,  as  the  presence  of  the  idolatrous  armies  of  Pagan  Home  was  a  sign 
of  desolation  to  the  Jews.     We  shall  only  add  farther,  that — 

The  violation  and  disowning  of  solemn  covenant  engagements  is 
another  dark  spot  on  our  horizon. 

Having  occupied  so  much  of  your  time,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
enter  upon  this  subject  in  any  manner  becoming  its  importance.  But 
we  regard  the  violation  of  the  solemn  covenant  engagements,  and  the 
disowning  of  their  continued  and  perpetual  obligation,  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  all  the  sins  which  abound  in  our  midst,  and  as  the  climax  of 
our  national  and  ecclesiastical  guilt.  We  have  repeatedly  avouched 
the  Lord  to  be  our  Gk)d,  and  have  promised  that  we  would  be  for  the 
Lord,  and  not  for  another.  The  nation  has  done  this  in  all  the  three 
kingdoms  as  truly  and  really  as  any  national  act  is  capable  of  being 
performed.  The  matter  of  these  deeds  was  in  the  highest  degree 
scriptural — ^the  act  itself  not  only  warrantable,  but  one  which  it  is  a 
nation's  duty  to  perform,  and  would  now  be  her  duty,  had  she  never 
performed  it  The  ends  of  these  solemn  deeds  have  not  yet  been 
gained :  the  contracting  parties  still  exist,  and  have  not  been,  neither 
can  be,  released  from  their  obligation  to  fulfil  their  vows ;  yet  im- 
piously are  they  disregarded  and  forgotten.  But,  in  the  eloquent 
words  of  the  late  Dr  M'Crie,  "  Although  all  ranks  and  classes  in  the 
nation  should  lose  impressions  of  it,  and  although  there  should  not  be 
a  single  religious  denomination,  nor  even  a  single  individual  in  the 
land  to  remind  them  of  it,  will  it  not  be  held  in  remembrance  by  one 
with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand 
years." 

Very  numerous  reasons  might  be  assigned  why  we  should  hold  fast 
the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering.  The  words  of  Christ, 
already  quoted,  furnish  us  with  two:  one  is,  that  the  truth  is  tlie 
Church's  crown;  the  other  is,  that  Christ  is  coming,  and  coming 
quickly,  to  call  us  to  account.  To  these,  however,  might  be  added, 
that  God  frequently  and  expressly  commands  it  in  His  word.  The 
glory  of  God  is  intimately  concerned  in  the  maintenance  and  profession 
of  divine  truth.  The  well-being  of  the  present  generation,  and  the 
interests  of  the  succeeding  race,  are  greatly  imperilled  by  the  indiffer- 
ence, scepticism,  and  infidelity,  which  widely  prevail ;  and  it  is  only 
in  the  way  of  faithfiilness  to  the  truth  that  we  shall  free  our  own 
souls,  and  discharge  our  duties  towards  them. 
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The  question  put  of  old  to  the  Prophet,  "  Watchman,  what  of  the 
night?"  was  never  more  appropriate,  or  more  difficult  to  answer. 
We  cannot  yet  say,  with  Isaiah,  ^^  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the 
night."  As  &T  as  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate  the  course  of  events, 
there  is  reason  rather  to  say,  The  night  cometh,  and  also  the  morning. 
Wherever  we  look  there  are  lowering  clouds  in  the  political  and  eccle- 
siastical horizon.  There  is  evidence,  from  the  state  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  from  the  page  of  prophecy,  that  there  is  a  political  crisis  await- 
ing the  nations,  and  a  moral  conflict  before  the  Church,  ere  the  reign 
of  righteousness  and  peace  shall  bless  our  world.  We  cannot,  with 
many,  entertain  the  hope  that  the  nations  and  the  churches  are,  ere 
long,  gradually  to  pass  from  a  state  of  turmoil  and  conflict  to  a  state 
of  miUennial  glory.  It  rather  seems  to  us  that  the  rectitude  of  God's 
moral  government  requires  a  period  of  judgment  and  chastisement,  in 
order  to  the  restoration  of  right  conceptions  concerning  the  divine 
government,  and  the  punishment  of  social  iniquity.  The  moral  gov- 
ernment of  God  over  nations,  as  such,  requires  that  they  shall  be 
judged,  and  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  their  social  character. 
For  social  bodies,  the  judgment  is  set,  and  the  books  opened  in  time, 
according  to  the  providential  administration  of  the  Moral  Governor, 
as  really  as  the  final  judgment  shall  be  set  for  the  grand  assize  of  the 
whole  human  race.  If  we  mistake  not  the  signs  of  the  times,  this 
judgment  process  of  the  nations  is  now  in  progress,  while  the  judg- 
ment crisis  of  the  churches  is  rapidly  hastening  on. 

The  first  stroke  has  fallen  heavily  on  the  seat  of  the  Beast  Italy 
has  been  convulsed  to  the  very  centre  of  its  social  system.  The  do- 
minions of  the  Pope  have  been  vastly  curtailed,  and  his  temporal 
power  weakened.  The  first  shock  of  the  political  earthquake  has 
shaken  his  throne;  but  the  moral  electricity  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
There  is  heard  ever  and  anon  the  grumblings  of  discontentment  even 
at  Rome;  while  the  social  atmosphere  is  rendered  oppressive  by  the 
restraint  of  expanding  freedom.  Things  cannot  long  remain  as  they 
are.  The  present  calm  is  the  preparatory  harbinger  of  tbe  coming 
fitmggle.  Until  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Italy — yea,  the  blood  of 
all  ^e  martyrs  who  have  perished  through  the  power  of  Rome,  has 
been  avenged,  there  can  be  no  stable  peace  nor  prosperity  to  the 
kingdoms  where  Popery  has  triumphed.  The  cup  is  now  passing 
round,  and  the  despotisms  of  earth  are  tasting  its  bitterness.  The 
dregs  thereof  shall  yet  be  wrung  out,  and  the  nations  shall  drink 
them. 

But  as  it  was  in  ancient  times  so  it  is  now.  When  God  remembered 
His  people  Israel,  and  came  down,  in  wrath  and  power,  to  smite  the 
Egyptian  oppressor,  the  judgment  widened  until  Amalek,  and  Moab, 
and  Philistia,  and  the  nations  of  Canaan,  felt  and  fell  before  tbe 
stroke.  Thus  it  is  now.  While  Italy  has  been  revolutionised  in  the 
conflict  for  freedom,  and  while  that  power  is  now  being  fostered  and 
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strengthened,  by  which  Rome  may  subsequently  fall,  the  wave  of 
revolution,  like  an  electric  current,  is  shakinff  many  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  The  present  political  history  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is 
but  a  prolonged,  incipient  revolution.  The  kingdom  of  Greece  has 
thrown  off  the  incubus  of  a  despotic  ruler,  without  being  able  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  kingship,  or  to  restore  tranquillity  within  its  borders. 
The  Russian  Empire  is  passing  through  the  first  throes  of  revolution 
in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  while  the  bordering  nations  of  Prussia, 
Austria,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  are  ill  at  ease,  through  the  proximity 
of  the  conflict,  and  the  liability  to  a  wider  revolution.  Britain  and 
France  are  narrowly  scanning  all  these  political  movements,  not 
knowing  how  soon  the  peace  of  Europe  may  require  either,  or  both, 
to  take  part  in  the  rising  conflict.  When  to  this  is  added  general 
preparation  for  war,  on  a  scale  that  the  world  has  never  seen,  and 
with  a  prospective  power  of  destruction,  of  which  even  warriors  can 
form  no  conception, —  and,  moreover,  when  we  consider  the  network  of 
diplomacy  by  which  these  various  nations  are  bound  together, — there 
is  the  utmost  uncertainty  when  or  where  the  political  spark  may 
kindle  a  general  conflagration,  which  may  involve  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  constitute  guilty  kingdoms  the  mutual  executioners  of 
the  pent-up  wrath  of  God  Almighty. 

But  neither  are  the  distant  empires  of  the  world  exempted  from  the 
internal  shock  of  political  strife.  The  recent  history  of  China  is  none 
other  than  that  of  imiversal  change  and  continuous  conflict  Japan 
also  has  prepared  the  way  for  ftiture  and  universal  revolution.  Onr 
great  Indian  Empire  has  passed  through  a  fearful  baptism  of  blood, 
while  in  every  department  the  elements  of  change  are  in  visible  opera- 
tion. Nor  is  Africa  left  at  rest  in  its  moral  darkness.  Already  have 
the  eyes  of  the  missionary  and  traveller  gazed  on  its  internal  lakes 
and  mountains,  while  commerce  and  Christianity  are  alike  studying 
its  natural  history  and  social  condition,  with  a  view  to  future  opera- 
tions. 

It  is  in  America,  however,  that  we  are  painfully  called  to  witness 
the  sudden,  yet  awful,  infliction  of  divine  judgment.  There  the  hand 
of  the  Moral  Gk)vemor  has  come  down  with  an  appalling  stroke. 
Little  more  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since  peace  and  prosperity 
were  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  United  States.  Expansion  of 
territory — of  commerce— of  political  influence— of  social  and  scientific 
progress,  seemed  the  destiny  of  this  modem  Republic.  But  there  was 
a  worm  at  the  root  of  this  gourd-like  empire.  The  claims  of  the 
Moral  Governor  have  not  been  nationally  acknowledged,  neither  have 
the  inalienable  rights  of  humanity  been  regarded.  Pride,  political 
profligacy,  and  social  oppression,  have  culminated  in  that  appalling 
fratricidal  war,  which  for  more  than  two  years  has  attracted  the  me- 
lancholy attention  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  No  sage  nor  seer  can 
predict  the  end  of  this  fearful  drama.  It  is  not  like  the  wars  recorded 
in  ancient  classic  history,  where  military  fame  was  the  prize  of  con- 
flicting warriors.  It  is  not  like  the  crusades  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
where  fanaticism  marshalled  millions  to  fight  for  the  recovery  of 
places  deemed  holy.     It  is  not  even  like  the  Continental  wars  of  a 
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bygone  age,  when  the  military  ambition  of  one  great  despot  con- 
strained the  array,  in  self-defence,  of  the  guardians  of  liberty  and 
peace  in  Europe.  It  is  the  dread  spectacle  of  brethren  and  kinsmen 
constituted  mutual  executioners.  Beneath  the  tree  of  liberty  licen- 
tiousness has  been  nurtured.  Under  a  high  profession  of  the  love  of 
liberty  the  rights  of  humanity  have  been  avowedly  ignored.  Against 
the  benighted  sons  of  Ham  the  word  of  the  living  God  has  been  sealed 
by  laws  forbidding  their  education.  Laws  human  and  divine  have 
been  set  at  nought  by  the  social  institution  of  slavery.  By  means  of 
this  accursed  system,  self-will,  and  pride,  and  social  immorality,  have 
reached  a  height  seldom  attained.  But  so  much  more  potent  are  the 
elements  of  social  destruction  now  ravaging  that  once  prosperous  land. 
The  corruption  common  to  the  politics  and  general  government  of  the 
United  States,  has  found  fearful  development  in  the  management  of 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  wars  waged  in  modem  times.  As  yet  there 
seems  no  solution  of  the  problem,  save  utter  exhaustion.  As  yet  there 
is  no  evidence  of  general  repentance  for  sin,  and  humiliation  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  Glod.  What  the  end  shall  be  none  can  predicate;  but 
even  now  distress  is  rapidly  spreading  in  America,  while  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  also  suffering  from  the  arrest  laid  upon  the  Southern  cot- 
ton. Blind  alike  to  duty  and  self-interest,  the  seceding  States  refuse 
to  let  the  negro  go,  while  the  Federal  States,  though  progressing  in 
opinion,  are  not  yet  prepared  for  universal  emancipation.  It  may  be, 
that,  as  in  Egypt  of  old,  the  judgments  of  God  will  become  heavier 
as  the  time  approaches  when  those  enslaved  shall  be  set  free.  We 
trust  that  both  sections  of  the  country  may  be  brought  to  see  the  guilt 
of  slavery,  and  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  In  all  that  is 
passing  in  America,  we  are  called  to  recognise  the  uplifted  hand  of  the 
Moral  Gx)vemor,  and  to  see  the  judgments  which  shall  sooner  or  later 
be  poured  out  upon  every  system  of  oppression  and  social  iniquity. 

In  turning  homeward,  there  is  not  much  to  reassure  us  in  the 
general  aspects  of  Europe.  As  all  the  nations  are  in  league  with 
Antichrist,  there  cannot  long  be  peace  nor  escape  from  divine  judg- 
ments. Though  France  is  comparatively  tranquil,  the  power  and 
bidden  policy  of  the  Emperor  are  felt  to  be  a  source  of  danger  to  all. 

In  our  own  highly  favoured  country,  there  are  special  mercies  in 
times  of  general  judgment.  Time,  and  calls  to  repentance,  are  merci- 
fblly  granted;  but  as  yet,  our  national  course  is  one  of  backsliding  and 
apostacy  from  God.  Every  year  the  bands  of  Antichrist  are  being 
drawn  closer  around  our  social  institutions.  In  Parliament,  the  Pop- 
ish party  is  gaining  power  from  year  to  year,  both  by  intrigue  with 
statesmen,  and  shameless  audacity,  in  braying  down  Protestant  speak- 
ers. Every  session  presents  the  introduction  of  some  new  Popish 
measure  tending  to  the  subversion  of  Protestantism  and  the  supremacy 
of  Popery.  By  means  of  educational  measures,  chaplaincies  in  the 
army,  navy,  jaiLs,  and  poor-houses,  the  dogmas  of  the  Papacy  are 
being  sown  broadcast  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  At  the  bench  of 
the  magistrates,  the  bar  of  popular  opinion,  and  even  at  the  hands  of 
the  conductors  of  the  press.  Papists  obtain  favours  not  accorded  to 
any  class  of  the  Protestant  community.     Even  their  disloyalty,  and 
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subversion  of  the  public  peace,  are  esteemed  by  oar  rulers  as  the  ex- 
uberance of  feeling,  not  worthy  of  notice. 

Under  this  fostering  care  of  a  falsely  liberal  community.  Popery  is 
gaining  power  in  Britain,  though  shaken  and  waning  at  Rome.  While 
the  States  of  Italy  are  struggling  to  get  free  of  the  despotism  of  the 
Man  of  Sin,  Britain  is  forging  the  chains  wherewith  he  may  bind  her 
anew,  and  restore  the  bondage  of  the  dark  ages.  There  are  not  a 
few,  in  the  high  places  both  of  Church  and  State,  who  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  measures  which  tend  to  the  restoration  of  Popery. 
.Under  this  fostering  care  of  truckling  politicians,  and  the  guidance  of  a 
state-nurtured  priesthood,  the  civil  and  religious  privileges  of  the  com- 
munity are  once  more  menaced  and  invaded.  In  many  places  the 
freedom  of  the  gosi>el  has  been  restrained  by  physical  force,  while  the 
rights  of  discussion  have  been  trampled  beneath  the  heel  of  riotous  mobs. 
The  diffusion  of  Popery  over  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  land  has 
furnished  a  source  of  power  and  of  danger,  the  extent  of  which  is  not 
yet  duly  appreciated. 

But  these  are  not  the  greatest  of  our  dangers.  There  is  already 
visible  in  all  quarters  a  rising  wave  of  ritualism,  which  is  submerging 
our  Protestant  landmarks,  and  a  longing  after  sensuous  and  symbolic 
services,  which  is  corrupting  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  Our  cur- 
rent literature  is  pandering  to  the  tastes  and  sentiments  of  the  seduc- 
ing system.  So  far  is  this  spirit  prevailing,  that  even  Protestant  Dis- 
senters are  found  willing  to  make  liberal  donations,  in  the  shape  of 
pictorial  windows,  to  deck  out  our  national  churches  in  the  style  and 
gildings  of  the  Mother  of  Harlots.  Our  national  monuments  are 
becoming  the  teachers  of  Popery;  while  both  sculpture  and  painting 
are  drawing  their  inspiration  and  models  from  Home. 

To  all  this  may  be  added  the  silence  of  the  churches,  and  the  con- 
nivance of  the  general  community.  Our  guilt  is  aggravated  by  the 
fact,  that  all  this  trumpery  of  Rome  was  swept  away  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  Nation  and  Church  pledged  to  the  extirpation  of  Popery. 
It  seems  that  the  covenant  God,  against  whom  we  have  sinned,  as  a 
nation,  by  the  violation  of  our  engagements,  has  given  us  up  to  an  in- 
fatuated policy  in  regard  to  Rome,  through  which  He  will  ultimately 
inflict  just  retribution.  As  Israel  sinned  and  suffered  by  Pagan  idolatry, 
so  God  has  been  wont  to  punish  apostate  churches  and  nations. 
There  is  even  now  a  power  at  work  in  Britain  which  will  enfeeble 
our  fleets  and  armies  in  national  conflict,  and  delude  the  wisdom  of  our 
national  counsels.  Should  Great  Britain  happen  to  be  at  war  with 
any  Popish  power,  her  hands  will  be  weakened  by  internal  sympathy 
with  that  power.  Her  very  soldiers  may  become  her  foes,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  disloyal  priesthood. 

Where,  then,  lies  the  hope  of  meeting  the  rising  power  of  Anti- 
christ? Formerly,  the  British  churches  furnished  impregnable  bul- 
warks; but  now,  alas  I  the  enemy  is  within  the  gates.  Though  an 
emancipation  act  was  necessary  in  order  to  the  admission  of  Papists 
to  Parliament,  no  such  act  was  requisite  to  their  operations  within 
the  Church.  The  revival  of  idolatry,  under  the  name  of  Puseyism, 
has  done  more  to  advance  the  interests  of  Popery  than  any  open 
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measure  could  have  cffectecL  The  baneful  efifeots  are  now  seen  in 
the  number  of  perverts  who  have  gone  over  to  Rome,  and  the  Btill 
greater  number  who  ought  to  be  there,  and  would  be  there,  but  for 
the  temporal  advantages  of  the  National  Establishment.  In  many 
cases  Popery  is  fully  developed  within  the  English  Church,  while, 
through  its  influence  thus  developed,  her  remaining  Protestantism  is 
weakened  and  neutralised.  This  corruption  within  is  telling  with  fatal 
power  upon  the  political  action  of  her  members,  and  is  rapidly  cor- 
rupting the  community  at  large.  Even  Dissenters  are  becoming 
infected  with  a  love  for  display,  and  a  longing  after  the  sensuous 
ritualism  of  Popish  worship.  With  not  a  few,  Gk)thio  architecture, 
instrumental  music^  pictorial  sermons,  and  liturgical  devotions,  are 
deemed  essential  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary. 

Neither  is  this  ritualistic  spirit  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Already  has  it  found  utterance  from  the  Moderator's  chair 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  while  one  of  her 
distinguished  theological  Professors  has  introduced  his  own  self- 
authorised  liturgy,  accompanied  by  the  most  recent  invention  of  wind- 
instruments.  In  many  places  the  question  of  postures  has  again 
been  raised,  and  the  peace  of  congregations  disturbed  by  the  pcdtry 
imitations  of  the  Papacy. 

It  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  many  other  churches,  where  better 
things  might  have  been  expected,  are  being  disturbed  by  the  same 
innovations — nay  more,  that  many  seem  resolved  no  longer  to  submit  to 
the  rules  of  Christ^s  house,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  the  pure  and  spiritual 
services  which  He  has  appointed.  While  some  seem  to  think  that 
they  cannot  pray  without  a  book  of  devotions,  there  are  others  who 
appear  to  think  that  they  cannot  praise  God  aright  without  the  aid  of 
an  instrument.  Already,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  is  water-power 
applied  to  this  part  of  public  worship;  and  who  can  tell  how  soon 
steam  and  electricity  may  thus  be  brought  into  general  use  in  these 
mechanical  services  of  a  Komanising  ritualism. 

To  this  love  of  innovations,  in  regard  to  postures  and  artistic  music, 
there  is  also  manifest  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  sermon,  or  at  least  to 
abridge  it,  so  as  to  furnish  a  little  intellectual  dessert — a  little  mental 
excitement  to  banish  the  ennui  produced  by  the  services  of  the  Sab- 
bath. But  even  where  none  of  these  things  are  manifest,  not  a  few 
are  becoming  only  half-day  hearers ;  and,  following  in  the  same  course, 
there  are  not  wanting  popular  ministers  who  starve  their  hearers  one 
Mirt  of  the  day,  that  they  may  shine  more  brilliantly  on  the  other. 
This  course  of  sensuous  worship,  and  half-hearted  waiting  upon  the 
iervice  of  God,  is  preparing  the  way  for  converting  the  Sabbath  into 
a  day  of  relaxation  and  amusement.  Many  of  our  modem  amusements 
ne  tending  in  the  same  direction.  In  most  musical  entertainments, 
not  only  are  sacred  things  profaned,  but  the  taste  is  so  vitiated  that 
Bcriptural  worship  will  no  longer  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  semi-religious 
nntimentalism.  With  sound  doctrine  and  pure  worship  these  modern 
izmovators  cannot  possibly  sympathise.  Instability  and  desire  for 
change  are  the  characteristics  of  the  age.  Everything  old  is  viewed 
as  antiquated.     Even  the  Bible  itself  cannot  escape  the  censure  of 
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"11^56  soden  nea  if  groeresL  In  vsde  afle&  the  sceptical  ProfesBor 
:z?Ai9  rrnuiisci:  i>m.<  jnii  .■ssnonies  as  a  kimi  of  ndigiona  exercise 
iir  -rii^ir  Tiir.tiff:  viule  ±ee  ire  Jtneza.  e^exL  high,  in  ecclesiastical 
'TTC^rsenr:  ~viiD  sm  nmoine  Trnlenc  i1TT?^"F^  opoa  the  inspiratioii  of 
:iie  S!r:pnir»  Trzn  zrcac  ani  iir  arciBdc  joii  ntDaiiBtic  ceremonies 
iTi'i  in.M?r-Tnc*s. 

JD.  -he  Tre^nc  upers  tt  iie  ae<».  inrnteiiiy  may  be  seen  in  all  its 
^aus^A.  znm  i  .r^neraL  iis«2»TL  if  nvme  uxdioriiT.  and  neglect  of 
Ti-rTne  'rrnnari.'g&.  :d  die  raziunausdc  jmi  icepdcal  cnddsBn  of  the 
wnrt  'f  •r«teL  md  ienial  if  !i3  insniracun.  Between  these  maj  be 
immi  -^racbaiii  pncyie?^  lod  aiere  lLefl8IID^-4Eeke^s  'if  every  d^ree. 
B«»r3rp-n  ? 'p^ry  imi  Inmieitc^.  alikd  Jnteted  by  a  fiilse  libeiality, 
nie  -znin  s  laid  ir  :fie  ixvr:iirrzw  if  Sabbarh  sanctity,  and  the  intio- 
mcdon  if  <roaccenciI  loliixays.  Samhem  habia  are  sobmerging  the 
:»:::rv'tis  prmripie*  md  -jricrices  if  Scocish  Presbyterians;  while  both 
y^rii  md  Si'iri  Brraia  ir^  imbibing'  CondnentaL  or  rather  Popish, 
rreTs  'f  nie  Sabbarii  ir.d  :iie  :r finances  of  ira*». 

3«!5:<:^>s  dxe«e  ia:r'iiLr  -riou&Zi^as  n  aioral  obligation  and  disregard 
?f  pnv-Ie^f.  'Jier*  is  a^iiiiiiaar  ■•'Hiieiice  ^rf  die  increase  of  immorality. 
Tbi  r^Tisimicn  r»ct:ri&.  as  w^  is  lae  stadsdcai  details  of  Vice-Sup- 
?c«sicii  AiSicfaiiccd.  rr:i:Lii2i  liie  shame  azd  disgnce  of  the  land, 
y-ficner  is  tier*  a.irLiir:g  ro  ':>:ast  *:£  on  the  score  of  commercial 
morality.  In  this  iep^irtniec:  there  are  discloisares  at  times  of  com- 
mercial ideas  aci  pracdi^es  wbich  adSbri  abnndanr  scope  for  the  devel- 
opment of  £Jseh<>:d.  frvi*L  and  w-Ifii  impaation- 

In  aJditfon  to  all  these  things.  th*?re  is  a  Lamentable  manifestation 
ci  insensibility  Tiniler  'iivine  JTidjnents.  and  disresaid  of  the  claims 
of  the  Moral  Governor. 

At  snch  a  time  one  instinctively  turns  to  the  Church,  in  hope  that 
her  counteracting  influence  may  stem  the  nans'  fl«x)d;  but  alas!  the 
various  sections  of  the  Church  seem  paralysed  or  asleep.  It  would 
appear  as  if  they  were  given  up  to  judicial  blindness.  The  Church 
of  England  could  not  stem  the  tide  of  <  jiford  Tractarianism,  neither 
can  it  arrest  the  course  of  mitred  infidelity.  Overlaid  by  the  incubus 
of  a  worldly  hierarchy,  the  courts,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  are  a  screen 
fe>r  consecrated  delinquents  rather  than  a  means  for  the  rooting  out  of 
here^.  Hence  a  colonial  liinhop  can  defy  the  united  strength  of  the 
Kn^h  hierarchy,  even  while  forging  and  hurling  his  infidel  shafts 
acAinst  the  veracity  of  the  word  of  God.  England  may  now  deplore 
the  consequenceH  of  a  half  njformation. 

But  the  fatal  iHf'wm  of  infidelity  is  not  confined  to  the  prelatical 
church — it  iH  alnaoni  as  rifo,  though  less  conspicuous,  among  various 
ffvtions  of  I>iHHcnt<!rH.  A  vicious  criticism,  drawing  its  inspiration 
fr\>m  Germany,  haH  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  is  fast  under- 
mining the  fonndntionH  of  the  Christian  faith.  Then,  again,  the  in- 
dependent foriri  of  govcTuinent  afforda  no  power  of  self-reformation. 
The  claim  of  iricl(«p<«nd<!ni  thought,  without  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
think  in  acconluncM^  with  the  word  of  God,  leaves  no  settled  standard 
by  which  to  tcHt  the  nrofi'SHion  of  parties,  and  furnishes  no  bulwark 
to  the  truth  of  (iod.     Viewed  tis  a  whole,  there  seems  no  ecclesiastical 
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<»gani8ation  in  England  adequate  to  meet  the  present  crisis;  nor  is  there 
mach  to  be  expected  from  the  latitndinarian  practices  and  movements 
of  modem  Presbyterians  as  there  located.  Nothing  could  meet  the 
crieds  but  the  stern  Presbyterianism  of  the  Westminster  divines,  carried 
out  in  the  genuine  Puritan  spirit  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 

In  Scotland  the  times  are  both  ominous  and  mysterious.  The 
foundations  once  so  solidly  laid  are  apparently  destroyed.  Presbytery 
remains  in  form,  but  self-will  and  popular  opinion  reign  in  fact  As 
fer  as  man  can  judge,  there  seem  to  be  two  centres  of  attraction  moving 
less  or  more  bodies  great  and  small.  The  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  is  in  some  quarters  showing  no  uncertain  signs  of  a  leaning 
to  abjured  Prelacy.  This  may  be  inferred  both  from  the  progress 
made  in  the  restoration  of  certain  forms  and  symbols,  and  the  silence 
of  those  who  ought  to  speak  out  if  they  have  anything  to  object.  If 
an  undisguised  liturgy,  choirs,  chants,  instruments.  Popish  pictures 
and  postures,  can  be  advocated  and  introduced  without  rebuke— yea, 
if  the  highest  representative  of  the  General  Assembly  can  suggest  their 
use  from  the  Moderator's  chair,  without  calling  forth  a  remonstrance, — 
let  none  be  offended  though  a  Puseyite  bishop  should  hail  the  coming 
event  of  a  union,  or  though  the  firm  friends  of  the  historical  Church 
of  Scotland  should  descry  and  dread  such  a  result  Were  the  Church 
of  England  reviving  or  reforming,  there  might  be  some  excuse  for 
such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  surrendered  their 
birthright  to  an  Erastian  State;  but  that  it  should  be  so  while  Popery 
and  infidelity  are  walking  in  high  places,  can  only  be  viewed  as  the 
index  of  judicial  blindness. 

Would  that  we  could  turn  in  hope  to  the  other  centre  of  attraction, 
for  which  we  can  scarcely  find  an  appropriate  title — we  mean  the 
attraction  of  power  and  numbers, — that  agglomeration  of  sects  and 
parties,  without  regard  to  truth  or  principle,  which  finds  embodiment 
m  the  modem  union  movement  We  are  not  the  opponents,  but  the 
advocates,  of  ecclesiastical  union.  We  hold  that  all  ecclesiastical 
divisions  are  the  result  of  error  or  religious  despotism.  In  every 
division  of  the  Church  of  Christ  there  is  sin,  aggravated  by  the  per- 
petuation of  division  and  schism  in  the  body  of  Christ ;  but  the  sin 
lies  with  those  who  depart  from,  or  make  light  of,  the  tnith,  be  their 
numbers,  or  influence,  or  position,  what  they  may.  And  their  sin  is 
aggravated  by  declining  to  come  back  to  the  ground  of  truth  occupied 
liy  the  few.  Though  God  may  overrule  these  divisions  for  the 
extension  of  the  gospel,  yet  the  sin,  wherever  it  lies,  will  bring  its 
evil  consequences.  Hence,  in  order  to  union,  the  healing  of  divisions 
must  begin  by  removing  the  evils  which  caused  them.  The  applica- 
tion of  a  surface  remedy  will  not  avail  where  there  is  a  fatal  virus  in 
the  constitution ;  so  in  the  body  ecclesiastical,  the  slight  healing  of 
the  divisions  of  Zion — the  cry  of  peace,  while  the  conditions  of  peace 
have  not  been  attained — appeals  to  Christian  charity,  while  the 
authority  of  God  is  ignored — the  display  of  liberality,  which  consists 
ehiefly  in  making  free  with  the  truth  of  God, — will  only  tend  to  con- 
ihsioD,  and  increase  the  burden  of  guilt  Unity  must  secure  uniformity. 
Anything  like  an  ecclesiastical  agreement  to  differ,  and  to  sanction 
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differences,  is  to  assume  an  authority  subversive  of  divine  authority, 
and  to  enact  a  law  of  toleration  which  €k>d  cannot  sanction  or  bless. 

We  do  not  wait  to  specify  special  movements,  or  to  name  special 
parties.  Enough  is  known  of  these  through  the  current  broadsheets 
of  the  day.  We  shall  only  refer  to  one  phase  of  this  modem  mania — 
namely,  the  current  club  system  of  self- organised  associations  existing 
without  the  Church,  and  yet  speaking  as  oracles,  in  order  to  move  all 
within.  Such  associations  strike  at  the  foundation-principles  of 
Presbyterian  government.  They  are,  moreover,  the  consummation 
of  self-will  and  self-importance.  Could  anything  be  more  preposterous 
than  a  dozen  of  individuals,  from  various  churches,  meeting  for  the 
discussion  of  union ;  and  not  only  so,  but  agreeing  to  a  resolution  that 
all  the  ministers  of  several  denominations  shall  exchange  pulpits  on  a 
given  Sabbath.  Were  those  whose  monthly  union  meetings  are  so 
ostentatiously  paraded  to  adhibit  their  names,  the  Christian  com- 
munity would  speedily  discover  how  little  their  opinions  ought  to  be 
regarded.  That  any  twelve  or  fifteen  persons  should  assume  the 
province  of  leading  the  courts  of  the  Church,  or  dictate  to  the  re- 
spective ministers  of  various  sections  of  the  Church  a  certain  course 
of  action  in  the  matter  of  pulpit  ministrations,  is  an  outrage  upon 
common  sense — ^an  insult  to  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  community. 

It  is  not  in  this  way  that  the  gmlt  of  schism  shall  be  removed,  or 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  division  healed.  There  is  one,  and  only  one, 
way  in  which  the  sin  of  schism  can  be  rooted  out,  namely,  the  re- 
pentance and  return  of  those  who  have  departed  from  ibe  truth. 
The  way  of  compromise  can  only  lay  the  foundation  for  fdtnre  heart- 
burnings. The  way  of  judicial  toleration  of  error  in  doctrine  is  an 
act  of  rebellion  against  the  God  of  truth.  The  way  of  treating  as 
non-essentials  what  the  Bible  plainly  reveals,  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  all  Scripture  was  given. 
The  way  of  appealing  to  public  opinion  instead  of  the  revealed  will 
of  Gt>d,  is  to  set  up  a  human  instead  of  a  divine  standard — to  place 
the  opinion  of  man  above  the  wisdom  of  God — the  authority  of  man 
above  the  supremacy  of  the  Church's  living  Head.  For  an  ag- 
glomeration church  so  constituted,  even  the  Bible  can  no  longer  be 
professed  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The  forbearance  act 
subverts  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  standard,  and  provides  a  shield 
for  every  species  of  heresy.  This  conglomeration  principle  is  not  a 
discovery  of  modem  times:  it  is  a  relic  of  Paganism — the  primitiye 
offspring  of  human  pride  and  rebellion.  This  principle  of  judicial 
toleration  for  conflicting  doctrines  had  its  full  development  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Home,  where  gods  innumerable  were  placed  side  by  side, 
and  doctrines,  directly  opposed,  harmonised  in  the  gigantic  act  of 
legalised  rebellion  against  the  one  living  and  tme  God.  We  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  more  direct  insult  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal, 
than  the  idea  that  He  may  be  served  with  error  as  well  as  with  troth 
— that  He  may  be  acceptably  worshipped  by  human  inventions  as 
well  as  by  divinely-appointed  ordinances.  What  is  the  Hmit  to  this 
toleration  ?  None  is  set  in  the  Bible,  for  the  principle  is  not  there 
recognised.     The  same  human  wisdom  which  has  devised  it  must  fix 
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its  limits.  But  these  limits  must  be  so  fixed  that  all  collision  may 
be  avoided — ^that  universal  harmony  may  be  secured.  This  can  only 
be  obtained  by  rendering  toleration  universal — ^in  fact,  by  restoring 
the  Pantheism  of  ancient  Rome.  Thb  is  the  logical  terminus  of 
modern  toleration. 

Though  it  may  not  be  apparent  at  first  sight — ^though,  veiled  in  the 
robes  of  Christian  charity,  it  may  be  hailed  as  the  beau-ideai  of 
liberality — the  harbinger  of  millennial  tranquillity, — ^we  cannot  view  it 
otherwise  than  a  development  of  German  pantheism,  and  the  fore- 
ronner  of  a  sweeping  infidelity.  Men  will  not  long  worship  or  regard 
that  Grod  whose  supreme  authority  they  have  ignored,  and  whose 
revelation  and  worship  they  have  reduced  to  the  speculation  and 
hap-hazard  of  popular  opinion.  The  idea  of  peace  in  the  Church  by 
means  of  such  unions  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Are  not  such  builders 
of  the  breaches  of  Zion  solemnly  rebuked  by  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
when  He  said,  **  Because,  even  because  they  have  seduced  my  people, 
saying,  Peace ;  and  there  was  no  peace ;  and  one  built  up  a  wall, 
tuadf  lo,  others  daubed  it  with  untempered  mortar:  say  unto  them 
which  daub  it  with  untempered  mortar,  that  it  shall  fell:  and  a  stormy 
wind  shall  rend  it.  Lo,  when  the  wind  is  fallen,  shall  it  not  be  said 
unto  you.  Where  is  the  daubing  wherewith  ye  have  daubed  it? 
Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  I  will  even  rend  it  with  a  stormy 
wind  in  my  fury ;  and  there  shall  be  an  overflowing  shower  in  mine 
anger,  and  great  hailstones  in  my  fury  to  consume  it  So  will  I 
break  down  the  wall  that  ye  have  daubed  with  untempered  mortar, 
and  bring  it  down  to  the  ground,  so  that  the  foundation  thereof  shall 
be  discovered,  and  it  shall  fall,  and  ye  shall  be  consumed  in  the  midst 
thereof:  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  Thus  will  I  accom- 
plish my  wrath  upon  the  wall,  and  upon  them  that  have  daubed  it 
with  untempered  mortar,  and  will  say  unto  you.  The  wall  is  no  more, 
neither  they  that  daubed  it;  to  wit,  the  prophets  of  Israel  which 
prophesy  concerning  Jerusalem,  and  which  see  visions  of  peace  for 
her,  and  there  is  no  peace,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

But  though  the  Lord  shall  make  desolate  the  efforts  of  human  wis- 
dom and  human  power.  He  will  at  length  build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  gather  the  outcasts  of  Judah.  For  the  uniformity  and  unity 
of  the  Church,  her  living  Head  has  provided  in  His  word,  and  inter- 
ceded in  His  supplications  at  the  throne.  The  truth  is  the  basis 
of  that  unity.  The  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  through  that  truth  the 
means  of  unity.  "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth :  Thy  word  is 
truth.  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  may  be 
sanctified  through  the  truth."  The  prayer  is  not  that  they  may  love 
one  another  as  a  basis  of  unity.  This  is  a  result  of  their  sanctification 
through  the  truth — a  duty  explicitly  commanded.  The  living  Head 
prays  for  the  unity  of  His  people,  and  thus  furnishes  scope  for  the  full 
development  of  their  love.  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for 
them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word ;  that  they 
all  may  be  one ;  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us:  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast 
sent  me."     For  this  unity  the  King  and  Head  of  the  Church  made 
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ample  provisioo.  To  this  He  bad  regard  in  His  ascension  to  gloiy. 
"  When  He  ascended  up  on  high,  He  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave 

gifts  unto  men And  He  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some, 

prophets;  and  some,  evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers; 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ :  till  we  cUl  come  in  the  unity  of  the 
faith,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  ofOod,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  For  what  par- 
pose  ?  "  That  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  fix), 
and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men, 
and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive;  but 
speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  Him  in  all  things,  which 
is  the  head,  even  Christ." 

Of  this  mode  of  attaining  unity  and  uniformity,  the  Reformed  and 
Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland  had  a  clear  conception.  Of  these 
divinely  appointed  means  of  obtaining  the  unity  of  the  churches,  the 
Westminster  divines  had  a  lively  and  abiding  sense.  The  measure 
of  union  and  uniformity  which  they  attained  is  illustrative  of  what 
the  Church  is  destined  to  realise.  To  such  a  course  of  action  as  they 
followed,  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ  are  imperatively  called.  To 
them  the  pantheistic  idea  of  union  was  unknown.  Their  aim  was 
to  see  first  the  tmth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  to  see  eye  to  eye  in  the 
application  of  that  truth.  To  say  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  can- 
not be  attained  except  by  the  toleration  alike  of  false  doctrine  and 
true,  is  not  only  a  reproach  to  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  but  a  libel  upon 
our  common  Christianity.  Against  this  pernicious  principle  your 
Committee  solemnly  protest,  and  against  it  the  testimony  of  the  Church 
ought  to  be  emphatically  directed.  The  results  of  former  compromise 
are  already  visible,  not  in  building  up,  but  in  levelling  the  bulwarks 
of  Zion.  The  extent  to  which  this  union  movement  has  spread,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  sins  which  caused  division  are  not  confessed  nor 
forsaken,  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  not  to  be  lightly  regarded. 

By  such  amalgamations  the  conscience  of  the  Christian  community 
is  debauched — the  progress  of  truth  arrested — the  spread  of  false  doc- 
trine accelerated — the  corruption  of  worship  promoted — the  current  of 
Christian  charity  diverted  out  of  its  legitimate  course — the  testimony 
for  truth  made  an  object  of  reproach — the  position  of  covenanted 
witnesses  rendered  more  difficult — the  enemies  of  Christ's  kingdom 
encouraged,  and  its  friends  dispirited — the  bulwarks  of  Protestant- 
ism defaced,  and  the  aggressors  of  Popery  invited; — in  short,  this 
amalgamation  church,  so  much  desired,  is  neither  fit  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Christ's  ordinances — the  defence  of  Christ's  cause — 
the  conquest  of  His  enemies, — nor  the  subjection  of  the  world  to  His 
sceptre.  It  must  be  removed  ere  truth,  and  peace,  and  righteousness, 
and  love,  shall  reign  in  the  earth. 

But  while  thus  presenting  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  your  Com- 
mittee would  not  either  disregard  or  overlook  the  hopeful  signs  of  the 
times.  "The  night  cometh,"  but  "also  the  morning."  There  are 
even  now  streaks  of  the  dawn.  In  the  social  convulsions  already 
alluded  to  may  be  seen  the  harbinger  of  a  better  state  of  things  for 
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the  naiioDS  of  the  eartb.  The  straggles  for  freedom  are  a  part  of  the 
training  necessary  to  its  enjoyment.  Judgments  must  come  to  guilty 
nations;  bnt  even  these,  like  the  afflictions  of  individaals,  are  salutary. 
None  who  intelligently  plead  or  long  for  the  latter-day  glory,  can  de- 
sire peace  until  the  conditions  of  peace  under  the  moral  government 
of  King  Jesus  are  attained.  Hence,  in  the  present  upheavings  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  there  are  tokens  of  coming  deliverance.  The 
cause  of  freedom  is  gaining  ground  in  the  present  strife.  The  prayers 
of  past  generations  are  being  answered,  in  the  overthrow  of  despotism, 
and  the  infliction  of  judgment  upon  ruthless  oppressors.  The  way  of 
the  Lord  is  being  prepared,  in  the  changes  passing  over  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  And  while  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ  are  plead- 
ing, Overturn,  overturn,  overturn  1  till  He  come,  whose  right  it  is  to 
inherit  the  kingdom,  the  way  is  being  opened  up  for  the  universal 
extension  of  that  kingdom.  The  world  becomes  more  hopeful  as  the 
conflict  approaches  its  culmination. 

Bat  while  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  being  prepared  by  social 
changes,  the  churches  are  also  being  stirred  up  to  evangelistic  work. 
There  are,  in  the  various  sections  of  the  Church,  those  who  are  plead- 
ing and  labouring  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Even  where  it  may  be  impossible,  with  greater  light,  to  approve  of 
the  modes  adopted  in  carrying  out  special  operations,  we  must  rejoice 
that  Christ  is  preached  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  The  great 
awakening  of  missionary  zeal  in  the  Church  at  large,  seems  indicative 
of  the  near  approach  of  that  promised  period  when  the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

Amidst  the  dubious  movements  of  the  age,  there  are  also  at  work 
great  counteracting  influences  and  agencies.  While  Popery  is  socially 
advancing  in  Britain,  the  Bible,  by  means  of  which  it  was  overthrown 
at  the  Reformation,  is  being  issued  in  millions  of  copies,  and  at  prices 
bringing  it  to  the  humblest  habitations.  Benevolent  agencies  are  pro- 
viding the  word  of  God  for  those  who  are  too  poor  to  purchase  it.  In 
Popish  lands,  the  way  is  l>eing  opened  up  for  its  circulation,  and 
already  are  its  effects  being  felt  in  many  countries  where  formerly 
its  presence  was  unknown. 

With  the  revival  of  heresy  and  infidelity,  there  is  also  a  revival  of 
the  Puritan  literature  which  defended  and  diffused  the  truth  in  a  by- 
gone age  of  light  and  scriptural  liberality.  The  writings  of  many  of 
the  honoured  Westminster  divines  are  being  drawn  forth  from  the  dust 
of  neglected  Protestant  libraries,  and  are  found  taking  their  place 
among  the  theological  works  of  our  own  era. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  Reformation  Society  to  watch  over  and  exert 
an  influence  upon  the  political  movements  of  our  country.  It  seems, 
even  now,  to  be  the  torment  of  political  delinquents;  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  branded  as  the  curse  of  Scotland,  by  one  unworthy  of  a 
place  among  her  represetatives,  should  lead  to  its  more  general  sup- 
port by  the  Protestant  community. 

There  are  also  symptoms  of  improvement  in  the  spread  of  sounder 
views  and  more  exemplary  practice  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
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it  assigiied  us — and  the  security  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  cove- 
nied  principles  for  which  wo  contend  shall  assuredly  triamph, — 
.J  would  neither  faint  nor  fall  back,  however  great  the  difficulty  or 
dinger.  The  cause  is  not  ours,  but  God's.  He  can  save  by  few  as 
::eH  as  by  many.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  post  of  dif- 
lioalty  is  the  post  of  honour — a  post  fraught  with  blessings  to  the 
prewnt  and  coming  generations.  Abroad  and  at  home,  in  the  State 
and  in  the  Church,  the  struggle  is  against  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah 
Jeans.  Let  but  His  name  be  owned  and  honoured  as  King  of  saints 
aad  King  of  nations,  then  will  the  elements  of  warfare  disappear 
iBKmg  the  nations,  and  the  sources  of  strife  and  jealousy  shall  vanish 
tkronghoat  the  Church.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  a  faithful 
aad  explicit  testimony  for  the  whole  principles  of  the  Covenanted 
Bebnnation  was  specially  necessary,  that  time  is  now.  The  transition 
tela  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world  renders  future  prospects  dark 
nd  uncertain;  but  in  the  constitution  and  principles  of  the  Reformed 
nd  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  we  have  principles  which  have 
tian  tried  and  not  found  wanting.  In  the  faithful  maintenance  of 
theae  we  occupy  stable  ground  on  which  to  encounter  the  rising  flood. 
We  may  not  be  honoured  to  work  deliverance  in  the  earth ;  but  could 
«e  only  form  a  feeble  link  between  the  witnesses  and  martyrs  who 
ka?e  gone  before  us,  and  those  who  shall  confront  the  foe  in  the  final 
Itraggle,  onr  position  is  all-important,  and  our  work  is  invested  with 
the  nigfaest  honour.  Though  we  may  be  reproaclied  by  the  world, 
lad  branded  as  bigots  by  latitudinarians  of  every  name,  yet  there  arc 
ftoae  who  sympathise  with  our  principles,  and  respect  our  witnessiug 
fliianoter  and  position.  However  far  short  of  privilege  and  duty, 
nd  liowever  unworthy  of  the  post  assigned  us,  we  may  hear  even 
aow  the  voice  which  John  heard  in  Patmos — even  the  voice  of  Him 
who  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks — saying,  as  of  old, 
"Beeanae  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep 
thaa  from  the  hour  of  temptation,  which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world, 
to  trf  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth.''  Yea,  there  may  also  be 
heaid  from  the  Faithful  and  True  Witness  the  cheering  counsel  and 
"  Fear  none  of  those  things  which  thou  sbalt  suffer :  .  .  . 
thoa  fiuthfal  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

John  Blakely,  Convener. 
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While  the  vice  of  intemperance  is  still  to  be  deplored,  society,  as  a 
whole,  is  making  progress  towards  the  habits  of  temperance. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  great  amount  of  liberality,  both  in  the  support 
of  the  Church  and  her  missions  at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  in 
meeting  the  claims  of  benevolence  incidental  or  permanent.  The 
liberality  of  the  community  in  meeting  the  destitution  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  kingdom,  both  north  and  south,  is  one  of  the 
cheering  characteristics  of  modem  times. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  great  increase  of  genuine  liberality  amidst 
much  that  might  be  better  characterised  by  licentiousness.  Great 
monopolies  are  being  broken  up,  and  the  way  is  being  prepared  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  last  remnant  of  intolerance,  whether  ecclesiastical 
or  civil. 

In  fine,  there  are  many,  in  the  various  sections  of  the  Church,  who 
are  beginning  to  ask  for  the  old  paths  and  the  good  way,  because  of 
the  pressure  from  without,  and  the  danger  to  which  our  privileges 
are  exposed  through  the  aggressions  of  Infidelity  and  Popery.  Even 
the  extension  of  latitudinarianism  is  giving  cause  of  alarm  to  those 
who  might  have  remained  satisfied  with  a  position  that  will  be  found 
insecure  in  the  coming  crisis. 

Many  other  hopeful  symptoms  might  be  specified ;  but  these  may 
suffice  for  the  present.  Your  Committee  would  only  add  their  regret 
that  they  cannot  specify  such  hopeful  symptoms  among  ourselves  as 
ought  to  correspond  with  our  high  profession  and  distinguished  privi- 
leges. It  becomes  us,  however,  to  encourage  all  those  who  are 
inquiring  after  the  "old  paths,'*  and  seeking  the  revival  of  the 
Covenanted  Reformation  in  other  quarters.  Amidst  the  approaching 
coalition  of  parties,  the  friends  of  truth  will  be  thrown  together  by 
pressure  from  without,  as  well  as  mutual  attraction  within.  There 
seems  to  be  in  some  quarters  a  growing  conviction  that  there  is  no 
resting-place  between  the  latitudinarian  intolerance  of  the  age  and 
the  original  union  platform  adopted  by  the  Church  of  the  Second 
Reformation.  Let  Original  Seceders  hail  the  return  of  every  genuine 
Covenanter. 

In  conclusion,  viewing  the  signs  of  the  times,  in  their  varied  aspects 
and  bearings,  your  Committee  feel  that  the  position  of  Original 
Seceders,  however  difficult,  is  not  only  necessary,  but  the  only  safe 
position  in  the  present  movement  of  parties.  Identified  with  the 
whole  principles  of  the  Second  Reformation,  their  ground  is  well 
defined  and  comprehensive.  The  platform  which  they  occupy  is  that 
of  the  whole  Westminster  Standards,  as  standards  of  covenanted 
uniformity.  There  is  here  a  basis  of  truth — a  platform  of  union — a 
bulwark  of  defence — a  stronghold  of  peace — and  a  field  for  Christian 
charity,  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  Measured,  not  by  numbers  or 
popular  influence,  but  by  principles,  there  is  reason  why  we  ought  to 
glory  rather  than  be  ashamed  of  our  position.  Could  we  only  realise 
aright  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake — the  importance  of  the 
tniths  with  which  we  are  associated — the  faithfulness  of  Him  on  the 
side  of  whose  covenanted  cause  we  are  enlisted — the  honour  of  the 
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post  assigned  us — and  tbe  security  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  cove- 
nanted principles  for  which  we  contend  shall  assuredly  triamph, — 
we  would  neither  faint  nor  fall  back,  however  great  the  difficulty  or 
danger.  The  cause  is  not  ours,  but  God's.  He  can  save  by  few  as 
well  as  by  many.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  tbe  post  of  dif- 
&alty  is  the  post  of  honour — a  post  fraught  with  blessings  to  the 
present  and  coming  generations.  Abroad  and  at  home,  in  the  State 
and  in  the  Church,  the  struggle  is  against  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah 
Jesus.  Let  but  His  name  be  owned  and  honoured  as  King  of  saints 
and  King  of  nations,  then  will  the  elements  of  warfare  disappear 
among  the  nations,  and  the  sources  of  strife  and  jealousy  shall  vanish 
throughout  the  Church.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  a  faithful 
and  explicit  testimony  for  the  whole  principles  of  the  Covenanted 
Reformation  was  specially  necessary,  that  time  is  now.  The  transition 
state  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world  renders  future  prospects  dark 
and  uncertain ;  but  in  the  constitution  and  principles  of  the  Reformed 
and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  we  have  principles  which  have 
been  tried  and  not  found  wanting.  In  the  faithful  maintenance  of 
these  we  occupy  stable  ground  on  which  to  encounter  the  rising  flood. 
We  may  not  be  honoured  to  work  deliverance  in  the  earth ;  but  could 
we  only  form  a  feeble  link  between  the  witnesses  and  martyrs  who 
have  gone  before  us,  and  those  who  shall  confront  the  foe  in  the  final 
struggle,  our  position  is  all-important,  and  our  work  is  invested  with 
tbe  highest  honour.  Though  we  may  be  reproached  by  the  world, 
and  branded  as  bigots  by  latitudinarians  of  every  name,  yet  there  are 
those  who  sympathise  with  our  principles,  and  respect  our  witnessing 
character  and  position.  However  far  short  of  privilege  and  duty, 
and  however  unworthy  of  the  post  assigned  us,  we  may  hear  even 
now  the  voice  which  John  heard  in  Patmos — even  the  voice  of  Him 
who  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks — saying,  as  of  old, 
"Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep 
thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation,  which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world, 
to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth."  Yea,  there  may  also  be 
heard  from  the  Faithful  and  True  Witness  the  cheering  counsel  and 
promise,  "  Fear  none  of  those  things  which  thou  shalt  suffer :  .  .  . 
Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

John  Blakely,  Convener. 


REPORT   OF   THE   SYNOD'S    HOME   MISSION 
COMMITTEE, 

ADOPTED   MAY,    1863. 

In  presenting  their  Annual  Report,  your  Committee  have  little  that 
is  new  or  exciting  to  communicate.  With  the  field  of  home  heathenism 
still  enlarging,  and  social  destitution  daily  adding  to  the  number  of 
those  neglecting  public  ordinances,  it  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  we 
are  not  able  to  report  any  increase  of  our  missionary  agency,  nor  such 
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an  enlargement  of  Christian  liberality  as  would  warrant  the  immediate 
extension  of  special  operations. 

In  viewing  the  actual  extent  of  the  home  heathen  field,  and  the 
condition  of  those  whose  spiritual  interests  such  a  mission  ought  to 
contemplate,  there  is  much  to  move  the  feelings  and  awaken  Christian 
sympathy.  In  the  lanes  and  wynds  of  our  cities  and  towns,  there  are 
various  classes  among  the  poor  and  the  destitute — various  degrees  of 
degradation — and  various  influences  at  work, — all "  tending  to  the 
increase  of  ignorance,  vice,  poverty,  and  general,  social,  and  domestic 
corruption. 

There  are  those  who  are  benighted  by  the  superstitions  of  Popery, — 
a  fertile  substratum,  out  of  which  spring  the  rank  weeds  of  human 
depravity,  sufficient  to  pollute  all  who  are  brought  within  their  baneful 
influence.  In  this  respect  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity  has  the  advantage 
of  the  Church.  While  the  latter  is  constantly  losing  members,  by 
their  lapsing  into  vice,  Popery  finds  its  strength  at  the  very  base  of 
the  social  system.  To  this  danger  Protestants  do  not  seem  alive, 
and  against  it  home  missionary  agency  ought  to  be  specially  directed. 
Through  proximity  of  residence,  the  young  are  corrupted,  while,  through 
intermarriage  and  otherwise,  many  are  seduced  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Papacy. 

There  is  another  class  who  are  an  easy  prey  to  any  vice  or  immo- 
rality brought  to  bear  upon  them.  They  are  descended  of  Protestants, 
but  know  nothing  of  any  religion.  Their  parents  have  been  profligates 
— their  earliest  associations  are  with  vice  and  crime — they  are  ignorant 
of  God  and  of  religion  as  the  beasts  that  perish — they  are,  through 
matured  experience  in  wickedness,  doubly  depraved.  Intemperance, 
and  licentiousness,  and  blasphemy,  and  Sabbath  profanation,  and 
violence,  are  their  leading  characteristics.  Neglected  in  reference  to 
early  training  themselves,  they  are  neglecting  their  helpless  ofiSspring, 
and  by  their  vices  giving  an  additional  impetus  to  immorality.  These 
are  a  numerous  and  influential  class  among  whom  the  home  missionary 
is  called  to  labour,  and  these  are  a  class  where  generally  little  fruit 
is  gathered.  But  even  these  may  be  kept  somewhat  in  check,  and 
their  power  for  evil  restrained,  by  the  presence  of  the  missionary;  and 
as  none  are  hopeless  to  whom  God  sends  the  message  of  mercy,  even 
these  we  are  not  warranted  to  pass  by,  when  the  thief  on  the  cross 
obtained  a  gracious  pardon. 

There  is  another  class  much  to  be  pitied,  and  who  merit  the  deepest 
sympathy  of  the  Church — namely,  those  who  are  born  with  such  evil 
surroundings — those  whose  innate  depravity  is  nurtured  by  such 
laboratories  of  vice  and  iniquity.  \Vhat*  would  the  children  of  the 
Church  be  if  left  to  grow  up  under  such  influences  ?  WliDo,  therefore, 
our  offspring  are  cared  for,  and  trained,  and  restrained,  by  the  care  of 
parents,  teachers,  and  ministers,  let  us  remember  those  for  whose 
souls  there  are  none  to  care — those  whose  infant  years  are  matured  in 
the  vice  and  debauchery  of  their  parents  and  friends. 

But  there  is  another  class  still,  readily  overlooked,  but  whose  cir- 
cumstances claim  the  si>ecial  commiseration  of  the  Church — namely, 
those   whom  poverty  and  affliction   have  thrown  into  the  society 
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already  indicated.  There  are  not  a  few,  who  have  seen  better  days, 
who  gradually  sink  to  the  base  of  the  social  fabric.  Some,  through 
no  &alt  of  their  own,  are  brought  into  the  most  baneful  associations. 
Through  the  vice  of  intemperance,  many  of  the  baptised  youth  of  the 
Church — ^yea,  many  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  are  so  reduced  in 
worldly  circumstances,  that  they  find  a  residence  at  length  among  the 
depraved  and  debased  of  the  lapsed  masses  of  the  city.  A  drunken 
fieither  or  mother  may  thus  bring  a  once  respectable  husband  or  wife, 
and  a  helpless  family,  into  the  nether  regions  of  city  iniquity.  To 
such  a  city  missionary  is  of  the  highest  imj>ortance.  Many  such  are 
found  in  our  lanes  and  closes,  to  whom  ihe  sight  of  a  minister  or 
missionary  is  an  argument  against  despair — a  motive  to  resist  tempta- 
tion. In  these  the  evangelistic  agency  find  coadjutors,  and  to  these 
they  are  helpful  in  restraining  them  from  absolute  apostacy.  Many 
Buch  have  been  cheered  on  the  bed  of  death  by  a  missionary's  visit, 
and  not  a  few  have  been  brought  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

Viewing  these  and  numerous  other  classes  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  most 
melancholy  fact,  that,  with  all  our  light,  and  education,  and  gospel 
ordinances,  in  this  Christian  land,  this  class  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  more  are  dragged  down  annually 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Church  through  intemperance  alone,  than  are 
raised  to  church  membership  through  all  the  existing  evangelistic 
agency.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  tell  how  much  worse  matters 
might  have  been  had  there  been  no  such  instrumentality  brought  to 
bear  upon  these  lapsed  masses. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  reflect  that,  around  our  churches,  there 
is  a  festering  mass  of  home  heathenism,  well-nigh  as  degraded  as  that 
which  exists  in  the  lands  of  heathen  darkness.  These  need  the  light 
of  the  divine  word  as  really  as  did  the  Popish  masses  at  the 
Reformation.  It  is  but  little  that  our  feeble  agency  can  effect; 
bat  surely  the  call  is  emphatic  to  do  what  we  can  in  this  extensive 
field  of  degradation  and  darkness.  Being  pledged  by  the  oath  of 
God  to  extend  as  well  as  maintain  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted 
Reformation,  and  to  extirpate  vice,  and  immorality,  and  profane- 
ness,  it  surely  becomes  us  to  take  a  part  in  the  evangelisation  of 
the  masses  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities. 

This  may  be  done  by  ministers,  missionaries,  and  members,  in  their 
njspective  spheres,  and  as  God  shall  give  them  opportunity.  A  friendly 
visit,  which  any  devoted  Christian  may  pay — a  warning  counsel — the 
reading  of  the  word  of  God — the  presentation  of  its  gracious  promises 
—the  lending  of  a  book — the  leaving  of  a  tract — the  instruction  of  a 
child, — any  of  these  things  done  in  the  right  spirit,  and  with  an  eye 
to  the  authority  and  glory  of  God,  may  be  blessed  for  the  rescue  of 
an  immortal  soul.  Again,  meetings  for  prayer  may  foster  a  love  for 
the  public  ordinances  of  grace.  Thus,  through  missionary  agency, 
many  have  been  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  if  all  our  congregations  were  earnestly 
engaged  in  this  work,  according  to  circumstances,  much  good  might 
be  locally  effected.  As  yet,  however,  it  is  the  day  of  small  things ; 
and  your  Committee  deeply  feel  that  home  missionary  efforts  have 
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never  yet  received  that  consideration  or  countenance  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

In  regard  to  stations  occupied,  there  is  little  change  since  last  Report 
was  submitted.  In  Ayr,  the  work  of  home  evangelisation  is  prosecuted 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  energy,  and  with  marked  success.  To 
those  who  have  been  privileged  to  attend  the  half-yearly  meetings,  at 
which  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Mission  are  duly  presented, 
nothing  is  required  to  excite  an  interest  in  its  welfare.  An  abridged 
Report,  extending  to  January,  1863,  has  already  been  laid  before  the 
readers  of  the  Magazine,*  some  portions  of  which  may  again  be  laid 
before  the  Court,  and  supplemented  by  the  pastor  of  the  congregation, 
as  he  shall  see  cause.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  this  Mission 
station  merits  the  cordial  sympathy  and  support  of  the  Synod;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  our  brethren  in  Ayr  will  increase  more  and  more 
in  missionary  zeal  and  the  local  support  of  these  evangelistic  operations. 

In  Edinburgh,  though  the  field  is  less  definite,  the  Mission  is  still 
progressing  satisfactorily.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr  W.  B.  Gardiner 
tendered  his  resignation  as  missionary  at  last  meeting  of  Synod,  on  the 
ground  that  his  time  was  too  limited  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  which  was  accepted.  In  consequence  of  subsequent  arrange- 
ments not  being  carried  out  as  anticipated,  both  by  the  congregation 
there  and  the  missionary,  and  considering  that  no  provision  had  been 
made  by  the  Synod  for  carrying  on  the  Mission  in  Edinburgh,  your 
Committee,  with  the  advice  of  several  of  the  brethren,  agreed  to  re- 
engage Mr  Gardiner  for  half  time,  at  half  the  usual  salary. 

In  Glasgow  the  Synod's  Mission  is  being  prosecuted  with  vigour, 
and  has  been  securing  increased  sympathy  and  enlarged  support  from 
the  members  of  the  Main's  Street  Congregation.  In  order  that  Mr 
Patrick  may  be  enabled  to  do  justice  to  his  studies  at  the  University,  his 
missionary  work  has  been  restricted  to  half  time,  at  half  the  salary,  during 
the  winter  months.  Your  Committee  are  happy  to  add,  that,  while 
the  Mission  has  been  well  sustained,  the  missionary  has  done  great 
justice  to  his  studies,  so  as  to  take  an  honourable  place  among  his 
fellows,  t 

In  several  other  congregations,  mission  work  has  been  carried  for- 
ward on  a  limited  scale,  and  not  without  some  fruit.  As  there  have 
not  been  special  reports  furnished,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter 
into  details.  Your  Committee,  however,  feel  convinced  that  the  more 
heartily  ministers  and  congregations  enter  into  them,  the  more  will 
they  realise  the  blessing  in  other  respects. 

But  for  the  changes  occurring  in  connection  with  congregations — 
changes  which  will  necessarily  draw  more  largely  on  tibe  supply  of 
sermon, — your  Committee  would  have  urged  more  definitely  the  idea  of 
attempting  extension  by  the  raising  of  new  congregations.  This,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  kept  in  view  as  the  ultimate  destination  of  missionary 
stations  in  suitable  localities.  In  prospect  of  this,  as  well  as  the  filling 
up  of  vacant  congregations,  parents  ought  to  feel  the  claims  of  the 
King  of  Zion  upon  their  sons;  and  the  Church  ought  to  employ  every 
legitimate  effort  in  the  education  and  training  of  those  who  may  be 
•  Vol.  vi.  p.  164,  t  Local  Repoits  omitted  for  want  of  fi»ace. 
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devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Lord.  The  harvest  is  still  too  great  for 
the  reapers;  but  it  may  be  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  will  answer 
the  prayers  of  His  people,  in  sending  forth  labourers  into  the  harvest. 

In  the  hope  of  awakening  a  greater  interest  in  home  missionary 
work,  a  circular  was  sent  to  each  session,  setting  forth  the  claims  of 
the  Home  Mission,  and  urging  increased  liberality  in  its  support. 
Your  Committee  are  not  aware  what  has  been  the  result  in  the  several 
coDgregations;  but  there  is  cause  for  regret  that  the  Amds  are  not  in- 
creased in  accordance  with  the  claims  and  necessities  of  the  Mission. 

In  gumming  up  this  Report,  your  Committee  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  up  the  stations  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  also 
of  giving  the  annual  grant  in  support  of  the  Ayr  Mission  as  formerly. 

Viewing  the  whole  aspects  of  our  Home  Mission  operations  for  the 
bygone  year,  there  is  reason  to  bless  Gkxi  and  take  courage.  The 
work  is  His,  and  He  alone  can  give  the  blessing.  Your  Committee 
would  earnestly  entreat  the  prayerful  and  deliberate  consideration  of 
this  Report  by  the  Synod,  and  especially  by  the  office-bearers  and 
members  in  our  respective  congregations.  We  cannot  invest  the 
sabject  with  such  interest  as  if  it  were  a  mission  to  India,  China, 
Africa,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands;  but  having  shown  that  there  is  a 
wide-spread  field  of  home  heathenism  around  our  own  doors — ^that  mul- 
titudes of  souls  are  living  and  dying  without  God  and  without  hope 
in  the  world — that  there  is  a  generation  growing  up  under  the  grossest 
moral  darkness,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  reach  some  of  these  with  the 
voice  of  warning  and  entreaty, — it  surely  becomes  us  to  hear  the  voice  of 
Him  who  has  commanded  His  Church  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,  and  to  imitate  His  example,  who  went  about  continually 
doing  good.  While  on  earth  He  taught  His  disciples  to  say,  "  Thy 
kingdom  come;"  and  so  still,  with  that  prayer  in  our  hearts  and  upon 
onr  lips,  let  it  be  ours  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  believing,  living 
disciple  of  Jesus,  regarding  whom  He  gave  testimony,  saying,  "  She 
hath  done  what  she  could." 

John  Blakely,  Convener. 
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ADOPTED   BY   THE    SYNOD   OF   UNITED   ORIGINAL   SECEDERS,    MAY,  1863. 

YouB  Committee  have  to  report — 

First,  That  they  have  examined  the  Synod  Treasurer's  books,  with 
the  accounts,  vouchers,  &c.,  for  the  past  year,  and  found  them  correct; 
and  as  it  is  evident  that  the  labour  incurred  in  keeping  these  accounts, 
and  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Treasurer,  are 
Yery  great,  your  Committee  cannot  doubt  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
wfll  be  given  to  him  for  his  diligence  in  the  important  matters  com- 
mitted to  his  trust. 

Second,  In  regard  to  the  general  state  of  the  accounts,  your  Com- 
mittee regret  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  fact  that  there 
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is  a  deficit  of  £14  odds  in  the  collections  and  subscriptions  made  for 
all  the  schemes  of  the  Church  during  the  past  year,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding.  That  deficit,  it  is  true,  is  not  large;  but  still  it  would 
have  been  more  encouraging  had  the  balance  been  on  the  other  side. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  one  or  two  things  which  may  be  referred  to, 
that  may  so  far  account  for  the  deficit,  such  as  it  is.  And  here,  as 
one  cause  of  it,  your  Committee,  and  they  doubt  not  also  the  Synod, 
cannot  but  consider  the  great  commercial  distress  with  which  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  visit  many  parts  of  the  country  during  the  past 
year,  which  has  borne  very  heavily  on  that  class  of  the  community  to 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  membership  of  our  Church  belongs, 
and  which,  it  is  believed,  has  rendered  many  of  them  positively  unable 
to  contribute  as  they  would  have  desired  to  do  for  the  support  of  the 
cause  of  the  Redeemer.  Then,  again,  there  is  another  thing  in  this 
connection,  though  of  a  very  different  character  from  what  has  just 
been  referred  to,  which  your  Committee  cannot  refrain,  though  with 
regret,  to  specify,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  three  con- 
gregations— viz.,  Pollockshaws,  Kilwinning,  and  Dromore, — have 
sent  nothing  to  any  of  the  schemes  during  the  past  year; — taken  in 
connection  with  this  other  fact,  that  had  these  congregations  con- 
tributed only  the  same  amount  for  the  past  year  as  they  did  the  former, 
the  present  deficit  would  have  been  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  average  collections  of  the  other  congregations 
are  much  the  same  as  formerly;  while  it  also  shows  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  every  congregation,  both  settled  and  vac^ant,  doing  its  part 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  general  interest.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that,  in  general,  the  collections  for  all  the  schemes  from  the  smaller 
congregations  are  proportionately  considerably  higher  than  those  made 
by  the  larger  congregations;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  ratio  that  in 
this  respect  appears  is,  your  Committee  are  persuaded,  well  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  latter. 

In  regard  to  the  Synod  Fund,  it  will  have  been  observed  that  heavy 
sums  have  had  to  be  disbursed  from  it  for  the  printing  and  binding  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  "  Testimony '' — in  all  about  £53; — the  balance 
on  this  account  must  consequently  differ  by  a  considerable  amount 
from  that  of  the  former  year.  Still,  in  lieu  of  this  deficit,  besides 
having  on  hand  upwards  of  1300  copies  of  the-  "  Testimony,"  it  will 
have  been  noticed  that  the  amount  for  travelling  expenses  in  sup- 
plying vacant  congregations  and  the  Professor's  pulpit  during  the  Hall 
for  the  past  year  has  been  considerably  less  than  on  some  former 
occasions;  so  that,  in  reality,  the  actual  difference  between  these  two 
balances  is  just  £35  odds,  to  cover  which  the  Synod  possesses  in 
property  1373  copies  of  the  "Testimony." 

The  state  of  the  Home  Mission  Fund  is  such  that  your  Committee 
would  urge  the  immediate  and  serious  attention  of  the  Court  to  it. 
To  all  who  have  been  observant  of  this  Fund  for  several  years  past, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  ordinary  expenditure  has  annually  exceeded 
the  ordinary  income  by  upwards  of  £20,  and  the  past  year  shows  the 
same  excess  on  the  wrong  side.  The  balance  is  now  only  £47  odds, 
while  last  year  it  was  £66  odds,  and  the  year  before  £90;  so  that, 
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unless  a  check  is  put  to  this  state  of  things,  either  on  the  one  hand 
by  increasing  the  income,  or  on  the  other  by  lessening  the  expenditure, 
it  18  plain  that,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  at  the  most,  there 
will  be  no  balance  in  favour  of  the  Synod  at  all.  Your  Committee 
also  think  it  proper  here  to  add  that  the  state  of  this  Fund  for  the 
past  year  would  even  have  been  worse  than  it  is,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  very  creditable  eflfort  which  has  been  made  by  a  number  of  mem- 
bers connected  with  Glasgow  congregation,  who  have  generously 
contributed  £20  to  the  Fund — an  example  well  worthy  of  the  imitation 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Church  by  whom  it  can  possibly  be  followed. 
Your  Committee  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  another  word  to 
show  the  necessity  of  adopting  measures,  without  any  delay,  to  set  the 
Home  Mission  Fund  on  a  better  footing. 

The  contributions  made  to  the  Mutual  Assistance  Scheme  for  the 
past  year  are  much  the  same  as  formerly.  These  contributions  are 
in  general  small,  particularly  considering  the  importance  of  the  object; 
but  as  this  is  a  matter  over-  which  the  Committee  have  no  control, 
and  comes  not  indeed  within  their  province,  they  make  no  farther 
remarks  upon  it. 

The  only  fund  on  which  there  is  an  actual  increase  during  the 
past  year  is  that  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Scheme;  and  it 
is  encouraging  to  know  that  this  is  the  case,  as,  prospectively,  certain 
sums  will  require  to  be  taken  from  this  Fund  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  charged  against  it.  As  instructed  by  last  Synod,  your  Com- 
mittee have  invested  a  portion  of  the  amount  belonging  to  this  Fund, 
£200,  drawing  interest  at  4J  per  cent,  in  the  preference  stock  of  the 
North-Eastern  Railway  Company,  which  is  regarded  by  those  qualified 
to  judge  as  a  safe  investment. 

Although  not  one  of  the  regular  schemes  of  the  Church,  it  may  be 
added  here  respecting  the  Students'  Fimd,  that  no  additions  have 
been  made  to  it  besides  what  were  reported  to  last  meeting  of  Synod, 
but  are  included  in  this  year's  accounts,  the  several  sums  not  having 
been  forwarded  in  time  to  be  entered  among  former  years'  receipts. 

Your  Committee  have  only  farther  to  recommend  that  some  means 
be  forthwith  adopted  by  the  Synod,  whereby  increased  efforts  shall 
be  made  by  all  the  congregations  for  more  liberally  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  Schemes  of  the  Church. 

By  authority  of  the  Committee, 

George  Roger,  Convener. 

P.  S. — By  collections  and  increase  of  the  stipends  paid  by  the 
congregations  of  Kirriemuir  and  Toberdony,  reported  during  the  meeting 
of  Synod,  the  small  deficit  in  the  funds,  referred  to  in  the  above 
Beport,  has  been  more  than  made  up. 
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IV.- FUND  FOR  AGED  AND  INFIRM  MINISTERS. 

April  80, 1802. 

AoguBt  18, 1862. 

To  Balance  on  last  Account,  £212  16  1 

By  remitted    Scottish    North-Eastem 

April  30, 1863. 

Railway  Co.,  Aberdeen,  in  uav- 

To   Cogregational    Collec- 

ment of  £200  4^  per  cent 

.*>!;. 

tions — 

ference  Stock,  ^^^^£200 

0    0 

Aberdeen, ,.^2     2    0 

„  Bank  charges  on  remit- 

Arbroath,-^       0  13    6 

tance,   rr,,«ww«.^j.xjm«««       0 

1     7 

Anchinleck, ^  116 

AprU  80, 1808. 

Ayr,             3    5     0 

By  Balance  to  new  AccouDt,  62 

7     1 

Balmollo, ^  0  10    0 

/ 

Binjay,  -     •     -.       10    0 

1 

Carluke,  -^               1  12     0 

1 

Castletown, 2  10    0 

1 

Clola,                 0  10    0 

1 

Colmonell, 2  18    0 

1 

Coupar- Angus, 0  16    8 

1 

Dromore,  ^^^^f.^^     «..«.« 

1 

Dandee,^.     1     6    0 

1 

Edinburgh, 2    0    0 

1 

Glasgow, 4  13    0 

1 

Kilmarnock, 0  11     2 

1 

Kilwinning, ^ 

1 

Kirkaldy, ^  0  10    0 

1 

Kirkintilloch, 2     0     0 

1 

Kirriemuir, 1     0    0 

1 

Midlem, 8  10    0 

1 

Perth, 2     4     6 

1 

PoUockshaws, 

1 

Shottsburn, 1  12     0 

1 

Stranraer, 6    0    0 

Thoreo, 0  10    0 

1 

Toberdony,  ^..     -.^  0  10    0 

1 

43     4     4 

1 

To  Donations, 0  14     9 

1 

„  Dividend     on     Railway 

1 

Preference    Stock— less 

1 

Tax, 3  18    4 

1 

„   Bank  Interest, 1  15    2 

1 

£262    8    8 

£262 

8     8 

V.-STUDENTS'  FUND. 

April  30, 1862. 

AprU  80,  1863. 

To  Balance  on  last  Account, £36     4     4 

By  Payments  to  Stu- 
dents,       £27 

To  Donations — 

6    0 

Friends  in  Ayr  Congregation,  per  Mr 

„   Balance  to  new 

J.  Jamieson, 9    0    0 

Account,  «.^«.^    25 

2  11 

Do.    in   Stranraer  Congregation, 

. 

per  Rev.  J.  Smellie, 4     0     0 

/ 

Working  Man,  per  Rev.  J.  Ritchie,     0     10 
Rev.  J.  Ritchie  8  Bible-Class, 1     0     2 

/ 

/ 

Member  of  Shottsburn  Congregation, 

/ 

per  Rev.  J.  Ritchie, 0  10    0 

/ 

Portion   of   Legacy   by   late    Miss 

Keith,  Clola,  per  Mr  J.  Hay,     1     0    0 

/ 

/ 

To  Bank  Interest,           0  13    5 

/ 

£52    8  11 

£52 

8  11 
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7*he  Scottish  Reformation:  its  Testimony  against  Popery  and  Prelacy;  and  the 
Periods  of  Revival  that  have  occurred  in  connection  with  the  History  of  the 
Testimony.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  M'Corklo,  A.M.,  author  of  "  The  Tombstones 
of  the  Scottish  Martyrs,"  &c.  Edinburgh :  James  Wood,  130,  George  Street. 
London :  Houlston  and  Wright.    Glasgow :  David  Bryce  &  Co.     1863. 

This  is  a  small  treatise  of  great  merit,  whether  estimated  by  the 
ability  with  which  it  is  written,  or  the  vahie  and  importance  of  the 
principles  which  it  advocates.  Scarcely  anything  more  suitable  could 
be  circulated  among  the  friends  of  the  Covenanted  Refonnation  through- 
out Scotland,  or  elsewhere,  at  the  present  crisis.  To  the  noble  testi- 
mony borne  in  this  tractate  to  the  principles  and  administration  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  during  the  best  periods  of  her  history, 
Free- churchmen  especially  would  do  well  to  give  heed.  It  is  no 
doubt  of  divine  ordering,  and  adds  to  their  responsibilities,  whether 
they  will  hear  or  forbear,  that  such  a  faithful  appeal  is  now  made  to 
them  by  those  within  their  own  pale. 

The  Association,  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  for  promoting 
the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  of  which  Mr  M*Corkle 
is  the  able  secretary,  has  now  been  fighting  the  battle  of  principle 
within  that  Church  for  a  number  of  years;  but  it  has  not  received  the 
attention  from  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  cause,  either  within  or 
without  the  Free  Church,  to  which,  on  various  accounts,  it  is  entitled. 

First,  This  Association  has  a  special  claim  to  regard  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  object  and  of  the  prmciples  in  the  advocacy  of  which  it 
hiis  been  engaged.  According  to  the  statement  of  its  principles, 
"  The  main  objects  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  exhibit  the  sins  of 
the  Church  and  Nation,  with  respect  to  the  breach  of  the  National 
Covenants — to  press  upon  the  attention  of  both  the  duty  of  repent- 
ance for  the  violation  of  them;  and  to  seek  for,  on  the  part  of  both, 
a  recognition  of  the  continued  obligation,  and  the  renewal  of,  these 
covenant  engagements." 

Secondly^  This  Association  is  entitled  to  special  attention  on 
account  of  the  ability  and  thoroughness  with  which  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  liave  been  set  forth  and  vindicated  in  its  sevreral  pub- 
lications. In  a  successsion  of  well-written  treatises — of  which  Mr 
M^Corkle,  of  St  Ninian's,  and  Mr  Hislop,  of  Arbroath,  are  the  respect- 
ed authors  —these  principles  are  stated  and  defended,  in  all  their  in- 
tegrity, with  a  power  and  earnestness  that  will  bear  to  be  compared 
with  the  writings  of  the  warmest  and  ablest  adherents  and  advocates 
of  these  principles  in  the  past.  Of  tliese  treatises,  that  before  us  is  not 
the  least  able  and  comprehensive.  It  consists  of  six  chapters,  in  which 
the  leading  events  and  regulating  principles  in  the  history  of  the  First 
and  Second  Reformations  are  set  forth  and  impressively  discussed.  In 
one  chapter,  there  is  a  very  animating  statement  given  regarding  the 
National  Covenant,  its  successive  renewals,  and  the  concomitants  of 
these  solemn  transactions.     In  another  chapter,  there  is  a  concise  and 
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very  interesting  account  of  the  famous  Glasgow  Assembly  in  1638, 
and  the  trial  of  the  prelates;  and  in  a  third,  an  able  disquisition 
regarding  the  formation  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  and  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  In  the  concluding  chapter,  "  The  Duties  and 
Responsibilities  of  British,  and  esj>ecially  of  Scottish  Protestants,"  are 
clearly  and  impressively  set  forth.  Of  this  chapter  the  following 
extract  is  a  sample : — 

*'  What  then  is  to  be  done?  We  reply,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  as  a  leading 
party  io  the  transactions  referred  to,  first  to  repent,  and  to  forsake  its  own  sins  in 
regard  Io  the  neglect  or  the  breaches  of  the  National  Covenants,  and,  instead  of 
taking  its  tone  from  the  nation,  it  is  its  further  duty,  as  the  teacher  and  the  adviser 
of  the  nation  in  a  question  affecting  the  honour  of  God  and  the  moral  obligation  of 
His  law,  to  show  what  is  ain  and  what  is  duty  in  this  matter  to  the  people  of  these 
kingdoms.  We  need  not  only  an  attention  earnestly  directed  to  the  subject,  bat 
a  loud  awakening — it  may  be,  severe  correction  and  deepest  humbling,— ere  there 
can  be  expected  to  be  a  general  return  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  principles 
both  of  the  First  and  of  the  Second  Reformation.  The  nation  must  first  be  roused 
as  if  by  a  resurrection-peal.  In  connection  with  so  greatly  needed  a  movement  for 
the  stirring  and  impressing  of  the  public  mind  on  tho  question,  the  Presbyterian 
Churches,  in  particular,  have,  under  God,  a  high  vocation  and  a  dread  responsibility. 
But  for  this  end  they  must  themselves  be  living  and  reforming  churches.  It  is  no 
dead  testimony  we  want — no  testimony  to  be  thrust  into  a  comer  as  its  fitting  resting- 
place,  and  to  be  brought  forth  and  displayed  to  the  admiring  view  only  on  some 
gala-day, — but  a  standard  to  be  lifted  up  by  the  Spirit,  and  surrounded  by  spiritually 
living,  earnest,  self-sacrificing  men.  Such  a  movement  of  new  life  within  the 
Church  would  be  a  token  for  good,  and  the  herald  of  brighter  days.  But  the  full 
tide  of  refreshing,  we  believe,  will  come  only  in  union  with  our  national  repentance, 
and  the  renewing  of  our  long-forgotten  engagements ;  and  the  prophetic  words  of 
the  martyred  Guthrie  of  Stirling  will  yet  be  realised,  as  he  lifted  the  napkin  from 
bis  face  before  he  fell  on  the  scafifold,  and  cried,  '  The  Covenants,  the  Covenants 
shall  yet  be  Scotland's  reviving.' 

"  In  the  meantime,  by  all  the  true  witnesses  of  Christ  in  this  land,  let  the  ancient 
banner  for  the  truth  be  unfurled:  *To  your  tents,  0  Israel.*  The  Lord's  cause  is 
at  stake — the  Lord's  name  is  profaned— the  Philistines  lifl  up  tho  shout  of  triumph. 
Buckle  on  that  spiritual  armour  which,  under  God,  has  proved  itself  all-powerful  of 
old — call  up  all  the  memories  of  the  past — hasten  to  the  standard,  where  every 
faithful  soldier  and  maityr  of  the  cross  will  be  ready  to  meet  you — let  the  tsry  be, 
'  The  banner  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  people,'  as  the  cry  has  formerly  been  in  Israel, 
*The  sword  of  the  I^ord  and  of  Gideon.'  Linger  not,  doubt  not,  fear  not,  look  not 
back.  Here  is  the  post  to  which  tho  great  Captain  instantly  calls  you — here  is  the 
field  of  present  duty — here  is  waged  the  central  conflict  of  the  warriors  of  the  cross. 
On  your  efforts  hath  Christ,  under  His  own  eye  and  His  own  arm,  suspended  the 
issue — you  hath  He  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel  and  the  upholding  of  Hie 
cause.  Labour,  and  fight,  and  pray,  as  if  without  Him  nothing  could  bo  done  by 
you,  and  yet  go  forth  and  persevere,  as  if  without  your  help  all  were  undone. 
Never  let  go  that  banner  which  has  been  committed  to  your  keeping,  but  grasp 
it  with  the  greater  firmness,  and  lift 'it  up  with  the  loftier  majesty  in  the  midst  of 
the  thickening  and  dark-frowning  forces  of  the  enemy." 

Thirdly^  This  Association  is  entitled  to  honourable  regard  for  the 
persevering  zeal  with  which  its  great  object  has  been  prosecuted. 
This  is  such  as  may  put  other  professed  friends  of  the  same  cause  to 
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shame.  This  shines  forth  very  clearly  in  the  preceding  extract;  but 
it  b  a  fair  sj^ecimen  of  this  tractate,  and  of  the  other  publications  of 
the  Association.  Lectures  have  also  been  delivered  in  different  places, 
in  defence  and  illustration  of  such  reformation  principles  as  many  pro- 
fessing Christians  in  the  Free  Church,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  would 
gladly  see  consigned  to  oblivion.  Stated  meetings  for  prayer  are  also 
held  in  various  places,  for  the  special  purpose  of  supplicating  the  re- 
vival of  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  and  the  extension  of  its  prin- 
ciples, not  only  in  this  land,  but  throughout  the  world.  Such  are 
sonie  of  the  ways  in  which  the  zeal  of  the  leaders  and  members  of  this 
Association,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  is 
being  manifested. 

LasUyy  It  gives  this  Association  a  special  claim  to  the  regard  and 
cordial  sympathy  of  all  the  friends  of  the  ('ovenanted  Reformation, 
that  all  these  efforts  are  made  by  it  in  difficult  circumstances,  and 
under  many  discouragements.  It  is  the  reverse  of  being  popular  in 
the  Free  Church.  Comparatively  few  of  their  brethren,  in  public  or  in 
private  stations,  have  joined  the  Association.  Even  such  of  them  as  have 
an  inward  resjn^ct  for  the  old  principles,  act  the  part  of  those  Jewish 
rulers,  in  the  days  of  Christ's  flesh,  of  whom  it  is  testified,  they  "  be- 
lieved on  Him ;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  would  not  confess 
Him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue"  (John,  xii.  42). 

It  is  at  no  small  sacrifice,  in  various  ways,  that  the  members  of  this 
Association  are  continuing  to  occupy  their  present  position.  If  wc 
do  not  misapprehend  the  feelings  with  which  they  are  regarded  gene- 
rally in  the  Free  Church,  they  may  all  but  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Church's  Head,  as  expressive  of  their  experience — "  I  am  become  a 
stranger  unto  my  brethren,  and  an  alien  unto  my  mother's  children. 
For  the  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up;  and  the  reproaches  of 
them  that  reproached  thee  are  fallen  on  me"  (Ps.  Ixix.  8,  9).  But 
they  are  forbidden  to  think  this  strange ;  and  it  is  no  mean  honour  that 
they  have  been  obtaining  strength  to  brave  all  this  with  unflinching 
courage,  and  are  kept  from  attempting  to  make  their  path  more  smooth 
by  the  least  compromise  of  their  principles.  In  the  face  of  all  this, 
the  banner  of  the  Covenanters  is  kept  unfurled  over  tlieir  head  in  all 
its  breadth,  without  the  slightest  erasure  or  mutilation  of  its  ancient 
motto. 

Many  are  found  justifying  themselves  in  standing  aloof  from,  and 
looking  askance  at,  this  Association,  by  saying  that  it  is  anomalous — 
a  kind  of  imperium  in  imperio.  This  is  admitted.  But  is  it  unpre- 
cedented either  in  civil  or  eeclesiastical  sr)ciety?  Is  it  so  even  in 
modem  times,  except  as  to  the  brea/lth  and  excellence  of  its  object? 
or  does  this  render  it  impossible  for  it  to  do  important  service  in  the 
promotion  of  a  great  public  cause  ?  Were  the  Reform  Associations  and 
the  Corn-Law  League  on  this  account  unavailin^:  in  procuring  the  re- 
formation of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  nation  ?  Not  many  years 
ago  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  studded  over  with  Anti-Patronage  So- 
cieties; and  such  was  the  success  of  these  Associations,  and  tlie  agitation 
connected  with  them,  that  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  Sir  George  Sinclair  as  its  chairman,  to  take  evidence 
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regarding  the  effects  of  lay-patronage,  and  inquire  into  the  necessity 
for  its  abolition.  As  a  consequence  of  these  Associations,  also,  the 
evangelical  party  acquired  the  ascendency  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  so  that  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  patron- 
age was  carried.  And  had  the  evangelical  party  had  the  principle  and 
courage  to  follow  up  that  victory — had  they  not,  under  the  deadly  in- 
fluence of  compromising  counsels  and  policy,  involved  themselves  and 
the  Church  in  the  meshes  of  the  Veto  Act,  speaking  after  the  manner 
of  men —  Scotland,  in  all  its  parishes,  might,  long  ago,  have  been  free 
from  this  galling  yoke,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  one  whole,  in 
the  course  of  a  thorough  scriptural  reformation,  with  the  prospect  of 
the  restoration  of  the  unity  by  which  the  Church  and  State  in  Scot- 
land were  distinguished  in  the  best  days  of  their  history,  as  well  as  of 
the  ultimate  reformation  of  the  sister  kingdoms  in  their  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  interests. 

Others  say  that  this  Association  have  no  Judicial  Testimony  for 
the  Covenanted  Reformation.  True;  but  neither  have  they,  like* 
some  others,  ever  laid  down  such  a  testimony  after  taking  it  up. 
They  occupy  as  high  a  i)osition  in  this  respect  as  they  ever  did.  In 
the  face  of  many  discouragements,  they  have  not  swerved  an  inch 
from  the  position  on  which  they  took  their  public  stand,  without  dis- 
guise, before  the  Church  and  the  world  soon  after  the  Disruption. 
And  however  obnoxious  that  position  is  in  the  eyes  of  Free-churchmen 
in  particular,  seeing  it  embodies  a  denial  of  the  constitutional  identity 
of  the  Free  Church  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  the  First  and 
Second  Reformation  periods,  that  Church,  with  all  her  power,  has  not 
dared  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  members  of  this  Association  for 
thus  denying  the  legitimacy  of  her  pretensions.  Few  in  number,  and 
isolated,  in  some  respects,  though  they  are,  their  banner  is  kept  fear- 
lessly displayed,  on  the  one  side  of  which  a  testimony  is  inscribed  for 
the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland  in  their  integrity, 
and  on  the  other  a  testimony  against  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Free  Church  in  relation  to  these  principles.  This  is  certainly  work 
which  is  not  to  be  ignored  or  reckoned  of  small  value  by  any  true 
friend  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  first  Seceders  did  not  leave 
the  Church  of  Scotland  so  long  as  they  were  permitted  to  lift  up  a 
faithful  testimony  for  truth  and  right,  even  from  the  pulpit.  They 
were  driven  out  for  protesting  against  the  denial  of  such  liberty.  It 
will  be  marked,  also,  that  these  noble,  though  small  bands  of  Seceders, 
who,  in  witnessing  against  defection,  assumed  the  exercise  of  judicial 
functions,  did  so  in  the  way,  not  of  leaving^  but  in  the  way  of  being 
lefthy  their  former  brethren  in  the  precise  position  which  had  ])reviously 
been  held  by  both  parties  together.  It  was  precisely  in  such  circum- 
stances that  Dr  M'Crie  and  his  associates  were  called  to  act.  Those 
of  Ur  Stevenson  and  Dr  Paxon,  and  their  associates,  were  of  the 
same  kind;  so  were  those  of  Original  Seceders  at  their  disruption;  and 
such  also  are  those  of  Old-light  Refonned  Presbyterians  (as  they  will 
likely  be  called)  at  the  present  division  in  that  body. 

But  it  may  be  said,  these  staunch  friends  of  the  Covenanted  Re- 
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formation  in  the  Free  Church  ought  to  come  and  aid  us  in  main- 
taining a  judicial  testimony  for  this  cause.  Are  they  not  aiding  and 
encouraging  us  very  powerfully  by  proclaiming  unequivocally  that 
the  position  which  we  occupy,  and  the  principles  for  which  we  api)ear, 
are  those  of  the  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland  ?  They  are  perhaps 
m  some  respects  aiding  us  more  effectively  than  though  they  had 
actually  a  place  in  our  ranks.  They  have  now  access  to  a  field  of 
operation,  in  endeavouring  to  vindicate  and  diffuse  these  principles, 
from  which  they  would  then  be  excluded. 

But  are  those  who  are  united  in  supporting  a  judicial  testimony  for 
the  Covenanted  Reformation  doing  more  for  the  vindication  and  ex- 
tension of  the  cause  of  the  Covenants  than  the  members  of  this  As- 
sociation? Are  they  doing  so  much?  Are  they  holding  stated 
prayer-meetings  for  the  revival  of  this  cause  in  its  whole  breadth,  as 
they  do?  Are  they  delivering  lectures  in  different  parts  of  the 
coontry  to  vindicate  and  illustrate  the  great  principles  of  the  Second 
Reformation,  as  the  leaders  of  this  Association  have  been  doing?  Ai^ 
these  objectors  issuing  able  treatises  from  the  press  from  time  to  time, 
in  which  these  principles  are  commended,  and  spreading  such  publica- 
tions over  the  land,  as  they  have  been  doing  now  for  so  many  years  ? 
No;  except  in  their  Magazines,  and  very  partially  in  some  of  these, 
we  hear  of  no  such  effort. 

No  one  will  infer  justly  from  this  argument  that  we  would  have 
those  who  are  solemnly  united  in  supporting  a  faithful  judicial  testi- 
mony for  the  Covenanted  Reformation  to  lay  this  testimony  down, 
and  take  up  a  position  corresponding  to  that  of  this  Association.  The 
firtal  results  of  such  a  course  stand  forth  as  an  impressive  beacon  of 
warning,  to  deter  from  making  shipwreck  of  a  solemnly  avouched 
profession  on  this  rock.  Such  a  course  could  not  be  adopted  by  us 
without  a  flagrant  violation  of  our  own  personal  vows  to  God,  and  a 
most  palpable  transgression  of  the  express  command  of  Christ  to  hold 
fittt  that  which  we  have  till  He  come,  and  such  damage  to  conscience 
88  would  not  soon,  if  ever,  be  retrieved. 

We  ought  not  to  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  who  can  raise  up 
witnesses  to  Himself  whencesoever  He  pleases,  and  render  them  wit- 
nesses, too,  of  the  first  order,  as  He  did  at  the  Reformation  era.  But 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  see  and  judge,  there  is  no  quarter,  at  the 
present  time,  whence  increased  support  to  a  judicial  testimony  for  the 
jKinciples  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  in  all  their  integrity,  is  so 
nkely  to  come  as  from  the  leaders  and  adherents  of  this  Association. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  they  have  been  raised  up,  and  rendered 

»  fiuthfril  in  the  exhibition  and  vindication  of  the  cause  of  truth  and 

ligbteousness,  for  some  special  end.      The  ecclesiastical  position  in 

which  they  stand  at  the  present  crisis  has  a  voice  in  it,  by  which  the 

ipedal  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  all  the  friends  of  the  con- 

Ititution  and  principles  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Scotland,   "the 

fikirest  daughter  of  the  Reformation,"  in  the  Free  Church  are  greatly 

bereaved.     It  is  such,  in  explicitness  and  power,  as  will  render  them 

peculiarly  without  excuse  if,  yielding  to  the  force  of  a  strong  latitudi- 

Harian  tide,  they  allow  themselves,  not  only  to  be  drifted  from  their 

2g 
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moorings  at  the  Disniption  far,  far  beneath  the  noble  ground  occnpied 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  the  Second  Reformation,  but  down  to  a 
position  which  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  unequivocally  antagonistic  to 
the  principles,  spirit,  and  high  aim  of  the  Covenanted  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Exposition  of  the  Epistle  ofJud».  By  the  Rev.  William  Jenkjn,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
at  Christ  Charcb,  London,  1652.  &c.  And  of  the  Epistles  to  the  PhUippians 
and  Colossians.  By  the  Rev.  Jean  Daille,  Minister  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church  at  Charenton,  A.D.  1689.  Edinburgh :  James  Nichol.  London  : 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1863. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  "  The  Series  of  Standard  Divines — Puritan 
Period,*'  now  being  published  by  Mr  Nichol.  As  regards  the  scheme 
and  the  spirited  publisher,  suflfice  it  to  say  that  each  successive  volume 
illustrates  at  once  the  judgment  and  good  faith  of  the  projector  of  this 
series,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  the  works  thus  placed  within  the 
reach  of  ministers,  students,  and  general  readers.  Until  the  modem 
reissue  of  the  works  of  the  Puritan  divines  commenced,  their  rich 
theology  was  almost  unknown  to  the  present  generation.  Most  of 
their  works  were  either  out  of  print  or  stored  up  in  ponderous  volumes, 
unwieldy  in  themselves,  unattractive  in  aspect,  and  so  high  in  price 
that  few  could  become  their  purchasers.  We  hesitate  not  to  affirm 
that  the  modern  pulpit  has  lost  much  of  its  richness  and  savour  by 
the  want  of  such  works,  and  the  substitution  of  German  authors  in 
their  stead.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  matured  theology  and  ripe 
scholarship  of  the  Puritan  period  have  so  long  been  neglected.  In- 
deed, to  this  neglect  many  of  the  theological  aberrations  of  the  present 
day  may  be  easily  traced.  It  is  with  special  interest  that  we  see  the 
issue  of  a  noble  volume  every  few  months  by  Mr  Nichol;  and  we  trust 
that  the  rising  ministry  will  avail  themselves  of  the  boon  conferred, 
by  patronising  this  deserving  publisher. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  enter  upon  a  lengthened  review  of  the 
volume  now  before  us.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  like  the  work  of  Bur- 
roughs, it  is,  in  reality,  an  exposition  of  the  Epistles  indicated,  and 
forms  a  worthy  companion  to  the  commentary  upon  Hosea.  The 
author  lived  and  laboured  in  troublous  times,  being  more  than  once 
imprisoned  or  exiled  for  the  defence  of  the  truth.  The  exposition  of 
Jude  was  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  to  his  flock,  and  is  cer- 
tainly such  as  was  calculated  to  instnict,  reprove,  and  build  them  up 
in  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  "My  aim,"  says  the  distinguished  author, 
"  in  publishing  these  lectures  is  to  advance  holiness,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  do  it,  by  following  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  to  oppose  those  sins 
which,  if  people  hate  not  most,  are  like  to  hurt  them  most ;  and  to 
advance  those  duties  with  which,  if  people  be  not  in  love,  yet  in  which 
they  are  most  defective,  and  thereby  most  endangered."  We  think 
that,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  his  object  must  have  been  gained. 
But  the  state  of  society  for  which  these  lectures  were  designed  had.  too 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  society  in  our  own  day.  Hence  we  look 
upon  the  reissue  of  such  works  as  not  only  valuable  contributions  to 
the  theolonfv  of  our  age,  but  also  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  meet  the 
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errors  and  vices  of  modern  times.     In  a  word,  such  volumes  are  alike 
suitable  and  seasonable. 

The  commentary  on  Jude  is  prefaced  by  an  interesting  diagram,  in 
vrhich  all  the  leading  subjects  of  the  Epistle  are  presented  in  their 
logical  order  and  relations.  The  exposition  is  characterised  by  sys- 
tem— not  the  systto  of  doctrine  eliminated  from  the  Bible,  and  em- 
bodied in  a  creed, — but  the  system  of  truth,  as  posited  by  the  Spirit  of 
€k(d.  In  this  remark,  we  have  no  design  to  cast  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion upon  creeds  and  confessions,  neither  upon  the  exposition  of  syste- 
matic theology  in  due  order;  but  merely  to  express  the  conviction, 
that,  in  such  an  exposition  of  a  book  or  epistle,  the  order  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  should  guide  the  expositor  in  regard  to  the  bearings  and  re- 
lations of  the  truths  revealed,  the  sins  condemned,  and  the  duties 
enjoined.  The  mode  of  exposition  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Burroughs, 
with  the  addition  of  quotations  from  the  Latin  indented  in  the  margin. 
The  logical  division  of  the  matters  contained  in  each  passage,  submitted 
at  the  outset,  gives  clearness  and  point  to  the  whole  exposition.  There 
is  no  mincing  of  matters — no  evasion  of  current  immoralities — no 
Blurring  over  of  vices  under  names  adapted  to  ears  polite — no  flattery 
of  the  great,  nor  pandering  for  applause :  sin  is  rebuked  as  sin ;  and 
the  sins  condemned  by  the  Spirit  are  clearly  set  forth  in  all  their 
enormity,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  heart  and  consciences  of  his 
hearers. 

We  could  easily  select  niunerous  illustrations,  but  space  forbids. 
Indeed,  no  isolated  quotations  can  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  style  of 
the  author,  whose  work  must  be  studied  in  order  to  realise  a  full  view 
of  its  excellencies.     The  accompanying  exposition  of  Philippians  and 
Colofisians,  by  Daille,  is  meetly  bound  up  with  that  of  Jenkyn.     His 
exposition  is  in  the  form  of  sermons  or  discourses,  consecutively  dis- 
cussing each  paragraph,  and  that  in  its  bearings  and  relations  to  others. 
The  style  and  mode  of  thought  differs  from  the  English  exposition, 
but  yet  is  characterised  by  its  own  peculiar  excellencies.     The  ex- 
position of  the  French  author  is  neither  so  methodical  or  minute  as 
the  Puritans  referred  to;  but  it  has  its  own  peculiar  graces,  and  is 
not  lacking  in  breadth  of  view,  or  comprehension,  in  the  discussion  of 
doctrines  and  duties.     It  is  specially  interesting,  as  showing  how  much 
unity  of  sentiment  prevailed  during  the   Reformation  era,  whether 
French,  English,  or  Scottish.     Looking  at  the  Bible  as  God's  infallible 
word,  with  love  in  the  heart,  and  light  in  the  understanding,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  same  conclusions.     The  solemn 
sense  of  God's  absolute  supremacy  effectually  crushes  the  tendency 
to  speculation,  and  subverts  the  influence  of  popular  opinion.     It  is 
thus  that,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  all  the  watchmen  shall 
ultimately  see  eye  to  eye.     Let  the  following  extracts,  upon  a  topic 
of  present  interest,  suflSce.     On  Col.  iii.  1 6,  after  showing  how  the  word 
of  Christ  dwells  richly  in  His  people,  he  makes  the  following  pertinent 
loaarks  in  exposition  of  the  exhortation :  "  Teaching  and  admonishing 

I  one  another  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  witli 
grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord." 
"Tlie  third  and  last  use  the  apoBtle  directs  as  to  make  of  this  word  of  Chn'st  i'h 
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in  psalms,  and  hjmns,  and  spiritual  songs,  to  sing  from  oar  hearts  with  grace  onto 

the  Lord The  apostle  names  three  sorts  of  them — psalms,  hymns  or 

praises,  and  odes  or  songs.  Now,  though  there  is  no  occasion  to  take  much  pains 
in  exactly  distinguishing  these  three  sorts  of  sonnets ;  nevertheless,  I  think  their 
opinion  very  probable,  who  put  this  difference  between  them :  that  a  psalm  is  in 
general  any  spiritual  poem,  whatever  may  be  its  subject ;  that  a  hymn  particnlarlj 
signifies  sonucts  composed  to  the  praise  of  God;  and  that  an  ode,  or  soug,  is  a  kind 
of  hymn  of  more  art  and  variety  of  composition  than  others.  Yon  have  varions  ex- 
amples of  them  all  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.  First,  all  the  compositions  there  are 
called  psalms  in  general.  But  it  is  very  evideut  they  are  not  all  of  a  sort.  There 
are  some  in  which  is  celebrated  the  goodness,  the  wisdom,  and  the  power  of  the 
Lord,  either  towards  David  or  towards  the  Church,  or  with  reference  to  all  crea- 
tures. These  are  properly  hymns,  and  such  is  the  18th  Psalm,  the  104th,  the 
145th,  and  many  others.  There  are  others,  in  which  are  mystically  and  elegantly 
represented,  with  excellent  skill,  either  the  wonders  of  Christ,  as  the  45th,  the  72d, 
the  llOtb,  or  the  like;  or  the  histories  of  the  ancient  people,  as  the  78th,  the 
105th,  the  106th.  To  these  properly  the  name  of  odes,  or  songs,  belongs.  It  is 
with  these  sacred  lyres,  of  which  the  word  of  Christ  affords  us  both  the  matter  and 
thefomif  that  the  apostle  would  have  us  solace  ourselves.    James  gives  as  orders 

for  it — '  Is  any  among  you  merry  ?  let  him  sing  psalms.* 

"  This  is  the  rule  he  gives  us  for  this  holy  and  spiritual  melody ;  a  rale  which 
Bome  has  as  little  spared  as  the  other,  which  we  have  seen  him  prescribe,  about  our 
being  studious  of  the  word  of  Ood  in  general.  For,  first,  she  hath  banished  from 
the  Church  the  singing  of  faithful  people,  and  that  so  far,  that  those  who  are  of  her 
communion  openly  declare  that  to  sing  the  Psalms  of  David,  as  we  do,  is  grett 
scandal  to  Christians.  Strange  Christianity !  which  is  scandalised  by  singing  that 
which  the  apostle  commands ;  singing,  that  celebrates  the  glory  of  God ;  singing 
what  was  indited  by  His  Spirit,  composed  by  His  prophets,  and  tends  only  to  the 
edification  and  consolation  of  faithful  souls.  Certainly,  besides  the  authority  of  the 
book  of  Gk>d,  it  appears  also  by  the  writings  of  men,  that  formerly,  in  the  ancient 
Church,  the  Christian  people  bore  a  part  in  the  singing  of  psalms,  and  did  it  both 
in  public  and  in  private." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  those  who  reject  the  Psalms — who  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  the  "  word  of  Christ,"  as  therein  contained, — and 
who,  moreover,  are  longing  for  hymns  of  human  composition,  sung  by 
by  bands  or  choirs,  or  accompanied  by  instrumental  music,  are  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  the  first  apostacy,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the 
restoration  of  the  mass  and  praise  by  proxy.  The  concluding  counsels 
of  Daille  are  not  less  striking  than  salutary  at  the  present  time, — 

*'  Finally,  possess  the  liberty  He  gives  you,  of  singing  from  the  heart  with  grace 
unto  the  Lord  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.  This  Book  of  Psalms,  if  yoa 
learn  it  aright,  is  able  to  make  you  for  ever  happy.  0  God !  of  what  a  source  of 
blessing  and  joy  do  they  deprive  themselves  who  reject  or  neglect  it !  It  is  a  pablic 
magazine  of  heavenly  wisdom,  in  which  every  one  may  find  that  which  is  meet  for 
him :  the  ignorant  instruction ;  the  learned  materials  for  study ;  the  afflicted  com- 
fort; and  the  contented  recreation.  There  are  repentant  tears  for  the  guilty,  and 
songs  of  thanksgiving  for  the  faithful ;  preservatives  against  vice,  attractives  and 
excitements  to  piety,  and  lessons  for  all  kind  of  virtues.  And  the  wonder  i8,4hat 
these  high,  useful,  and  necessary  things  are  all  presented  to  us  therein  like  delicious 
sonnets  of  a  graceful  and  pleasing  poetry,  as  so  many  vases  of  pearl,  and  diamonda, 
and  emeralds,  to  induce  us  to  receive  them  the  more  readily.    0  wise  invention  of 
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oor  great  Master !  in  which  we  have  together  pleasure  aud  profit,  refreshmeDt  and 
instruction  of  souli  at  once  singing  and  learning  what  is  most  necessary  for  us. 
May  it  please  Him  to  bless  this  divine  artifice,  hj  which  He  invites  and  allures  us 
to  Himself,  and  so  touch  oar  hearts  by  the  efficacy  of  His  Spirit,  that,  as  He  draws 
us  to  Him  with  these  holy  cords  of  His  sweetness  and  love,  we  may  freely  and 
cheerfully  run  after  Him  to  the  end,  that  having  faithfully  followed  Himself  in  this 
world,  He  may  in  the  next  lodge  us  with  Himself  in  the  sanctuary  of  His  glory, 
where,  bearing  our  part  with  the  angels,  we  shall  bless  and  glorify  Him  continually. 
Amen." 

We  sincerely  wish  Mr  Nichors  enterprise,  in  reissuing  these  "Stand- 
ard Divines,'*  much  success;  and,  while  taking  leave  of  Burroughs 
and  Jenkyn  and  Daille,  we  shall  wait  with  longing  desire  for  Gren- 
hill  on  Ezekiel.  

The  Christian  Ministry:  its  Dignity ^  Duties,  Dangers,  BesponsibiUties,  and  En- 
amragements.  A  Discourse,  delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  Free  Synod  of 
Glasgow  and  Ayr,  Glasgow,  14th  May,  1863.  By  the  Rev.  David  Cunningham, 
Kirkintilloch.  Published  by  request  of  Synod.  Glasgow:  Blackie  &  Son, 
Fredrick  Street    Edinburgh :  Andrew  Elliot,  Princes  Street. 

This  discourse  is  alike  suitable  and  seasonable.  The  Free  Synod  of 
Glasgow  and  Ayr  have  acted  wisely  in  requesting  its  publication; 
while  the  esteemed  author  has  laid  the  Christian  public,  and  not  less 
the  ministry  of  the  Church,  under  obligation,  by  complying  with  their 
request.  The  subject  was  well  chosen  in  adaptation  to  the  occasion, 
and  has  been  handled  with  marked  ability,  candour,  taste,  and  dis- 
crimination. We  could  not  desire  a  better  refutation  of  some  of  the 
modem  remarks  about  the  want  of  pulpit  power,  or  a  better  study  for 
those  by  whom  such  flippancies  are  received  and  promulgated.  We 
would,  moreover,  be  glad  to  see  every  minister  and  student  of  divinity 
put  in  possession  of  a  copy. 

At  such  a  time  as  the  present,  when  a  great  deal  is  being  said  about 
a  learned  ministry,  and  when  great  efforts  are  being  made,  in  certain 
quarters,  to  furnish  "illustrated"  sermons,  both  through  the  pulpit 
and  the  press,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  the  attention  of  a  synod  efiec- 
tively  directed  to  the  counsels  of  Paul  to  Timothy  in  reference  to  his 
ministry — ^' Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the  doctrine;  continue 
in  them :  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them  that 
hear  thee''  (1  Tim.  iv.  16). 

Under  the  first  part  of  the  apostle's  injunction,  our  author  shows 
the  necessity  of  taking  heed  in  reference  to  personal  piety — in  refer- 
ence to  the  danger  of  ministerial  self-seeking,  spiritual  pride,  envy, 
and  jealousy — and  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  per- 
severing,  believing  prayer.  Under  the  second  part  of  the  injunction, 
he  shows  that  the  matter  is  the  principal  thing;  while  the  manner  de- 
rives its  importance  chiefly  from  the  infinite  preciousness  of  the  matter. 

As  regards  the  matter,  our  author  justly  observes — 

« 

"It  must  not  only  be  truth,  but  the  whole  troth  of  God.  Not  the  fallible 
opinions  of  men,  but  the  sure  testimony  of  the  living  God.  The  Bible,  the  whole 
Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  is  the  rule  of  doctrine.    This,  however,  implies 
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'MfK  rM.WKU  OF  KEOLECnXG  PRESENT  DUTY. 
"  //«  d'yl  wti  think  it  vccvld  he  his  hut  Sabbath,'' 
Ml;/. If  IN  ih«}  rt'.wtifV  frw(rj«;nll/  msdc  regarding  this  or  that  man  sammoned  to  the 
\,hr  iif  (i(n\,  in  iho  final  nc^^lcct  of  duty.  Had  he  thoaght  so,  that  Sabbath  conld 
not  h«ivo  \rtu'ji  no  r«(:kl':MiIy  profaned,  nor  the  ordinances  of  grace  so  lightljr  ro- 
Knf  <l«  'J.  'I  Imj  hoyti  of  future  Sabbaths  deceived  him  ;  but  now  the  day  of  gracs  is 
i.Utmul     i]m  dio  in  cast  for  iitoniity.    No  other  Sabbath  remains  to  be  enjoyed. 

li<thold  that  yonnfc  i^'An  who  is  hasting  away  with  his  pleasure-party.     The 
Habbath  brltif^s  with  it  interruption  of  business.    The  whole  or  balf-holiday  aflfoids 
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the  opportunity  for  some  desired  excarsion.  The  railway  has  its  cheap  trains — the 
steamboat  its  enticing  fares — while  the  coast,  and  the  mineral  wells,  and  romantic 
glens  and  moantains,  have  their  special  attractions.  Parties  are  easily  formed. 
The  city,  with  its  warehonses,  and  commercial  cares  and  labours,  soon  vanishes, 
and  is  almost  forgotten.  This  is  all  so  far  well ;  but  there  is  something  else  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  forgotten — ^we  mean  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  service 
of  God.  All  must  admit  that  the  social  atmosphere  of  a  hotel  is  not  the  best  place 
for  the  cnltivation  of  religion,  nor  the  society  of  pleasore-seekers  the  best  for  the 
stimulation  of  the  Christian  graces.  Yet  such  are  the  influences  by  which  many  of 
oar  most  hopeful  youths  are  surrounded  during  the  months  of  summer.  But  not  a 
few  go  beyond  the  neglect  of  personal  and  relative  duties.  Many,  alas  I  make  the 
Sabbath  literally  a  day  of  recreation  and  pleasure.  In  exploration,  in  boating,  in 
visiting,  and  still  more  pernicious  practices,  the  Sabbath  is  openly  and  systematically 
profaned.  How  frequently  are  we  informed  by  the  newspaper  that  this  and  that 
one  were  drowned  while  boating  on  Sabbath — that  here  a  railway  collision,  and 
there  a  gig  accident,  have  sent  souls  in  an  unexpected  moment  to  the  bar  of  Qod. 
Had  9ueh  persons  known  that  it  icaa  their  last  Sabbath,  toould  they  have  profaned 
it  thus  f 

But  Sabbath  profanation  and  neglect  of  duty  are  not  confined  to  such  cases. 
They  are,  alas !  common  to  all  seasons  and  in  all  localities.  Though  each  Sabbath 
is  the  last  to  some,  others  act  as  if  their  day  of  grace  would  never  come  to  a  close. 
Not  a  few  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  slothful  and  carnal  indulgence.  The  morning 
is  devoted  to  a  long  slumber,  for  which  preparation  has  been  made  by  the  protracted 
cares  or  dissipation  of  the  Saturday  evening.  For  such  the  service  of  God  has  no 
attractions — the  house  of  God  no  inducements.  The  exhausting  slumber  is  followed 
by  feasting,  and  that  not  unfrequently  accompanied  or  succeeded  by  intemperance  and 
other  vices.  In  this  way  multitudes  spend  their  Sabbaths  till  all  are  spent.  Would 
they  have  spent  them  thus,  had  they  supposed  the  last  profaned  Sabbath  might  be 
the  closing  record  for  the  book  of  judgment  ? 

But  there  are  others  still,  who  cannot  be  reckoned  among  pleasure-seekers,  nor 
those  who  indulge  the  carnal  appetites,  and  yet,  even  with  a  profession  of  religion, 
neglect  duty,  and  encroach  on  God's  holy  day.  There  are  not  a  few  who  extend 
the  labours  of  the  week  so  as  to  encroach  on  the  Sabbath.  There  are  those  who 
systematically  violate  the  Sabbath  by  working  and  travelling  on  railways,  repairing 
machinery,  reporting  for  and  printing  newspapers,  and  labouring  in  public  works  on 
Gk>d*8  holy  day.  Multitudes  appear,  through  custom,  to  forget  the  law  of  the  Sabbatht 
and  thus  to  live  and  die  in  the  act  of  rebellion  against  God.  Could  any  man  do  these 
things  if  he  really  believed  that  any  given  Sabbath  might  be  his  last?  It  would  be 
impossible.  The  very  thought  that  ere  another  Sabbath  dawned  the  soul  would  be 
snmmoned  unto  God  who  gave  it,  and  the  body  consigned  to  the  dust,  would  be  a  means 
of  arresting  the  act  of  rebellion.  What  is  earthly  pleasure  ?  what  is  worldly  wealth  ? 
what  are  the  concerns  of  time  to  the  man  who  has  closed  his  eyes  on  terrestrial  things, 
and  come  to  experience  the  realities  of  eternity  ?  Ah !  these  Sabbath  labours — Sab- 
bath pleasures — Sabbath  profits — Sabbath  neglect  of  God's  service — Sabbath  slum- 
bers, feastings,  and  amusements,  will  fill  mined  souls  with  eternal  angnibh.  These  to 
grace  and  gospel  despisers  will  be  the  bitter  drops  in  the  cup  of  everlasting  woe. 

There  is  no  Sabbath  in  eternity  for  those  who  disregard  God's  Sabbaths  in 
time.  How  needful,  then,  to  have  every  soul  impressed  with  the  divine  precept, 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy." 

Header.  You  cannot  tell  when  your  last  Sabbath  may  come.  Some  Sabbath  not 
far  distant  must  be  the  last  to  you.  Though  each  and  all  should  be  improved,  and 
Eacf«dly  devoted  to  God's  service,  you  will  not  have  one  too  many.     Never  vet  did 
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a  djrng  man  complam  that  he  had  heeD  too  careful  of  his  Sabhatha ;  but  many 
have  monrned  over  their  violation  on  the  scaffold,  and  multitudes  more  have  bedewed 
their  djing  pillow  with  the  tears  of  remorne  for  the  profanation  of  the  day  of  God. 

As  no  one  can  tell  when  his  last  Sabbath  may  come,  the  irresistible  conclusion  is, 
that  each  Sabbath  shonld  be  spent  as  if  it  were  the  last.  "  Boast  not  thyself  of  to- 
morrow ;  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  is  written  over  the 
sanctuary  as  well  as  over  the  habitation.  Some  journey  to  the  house  of  God  must 
be  the  last ;  and  who  that  entertains  the  hope  of  heaven  wonld  not  desire  to  spend 
the  last  Sabbath  on  earth  in  the  service  of  God  ? 

How  painful  is  the  reflection  to  bereaved  friends  on  earth,  when  Sabbaths  pro- 
faned, and  ordinances  neglected,  furnish  positive  evidence  that  there  was  no  pre- 
paration  for  eternity !  How  painful,  at  times,  for  the  gospel  minister  to  look  on  the 
grave  closing  over  this  or  that  one  of  his  people,  whom  neither  warnings  nor  en- 
treaties could  induce  to  observe  the  law  of  the  Sabbath !  Nothing  could  be  more 
bitter  to  his  heart  than  to  hear  the  expression,  **  He  could  not  have  acted  thus  had 
he  known  it  was  his  last  Sabbath.*' 

But  ministers  also  need  to  be  reminded  that  any  Sabbath  may  be  their  last 
How  much  would  a  sense  of  this  intensify  the  interest  of  the  gospel  message! 
How  deeply  would  it  solemnise  the  soul  of  the  gospel  herald !  Were  ministers  and 
people  thus  believingly  and  practically  to  realise  the  nearness  of  the  eternal  world, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  future  meeting  at  the  bar  of  God,  indifference  and  self-seeking 
would  vanish  from  the  pulpit,  while  apathy  and  cold  formality  would  alike  vanish 
from  the  pews.  Under  such  impressions,  the  minister  would  preach  and  the  people 
hear  as  for  eternity. 

The  last  Sabbath  I  How  solemn  the  thought  to  the  impenitent  sinner!  Taking 
his  last  look  of  earth,  the  final  landmark  of  grace  fades  from  his  view.  In  the  world 
to  come  there  will  be  no  Sabbath.  No  passing  week  to  usher  in  a  day  of  rest !  No 
future  Sabbath  for  the  lost !  Eternity— an  eternity  of  misery  and  woe  without  one 
Sabbath — without  one  proclamation  of  mercy  and  grace ! 

But  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  Chribtian  on  earth  is  invested  with  a  solemn  interest. 
The  transition  from  the  Church  on  earth  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  redeemed 
in  glory,  is  an  event  in  the  history  of  a  soul  fraught  with  the  most  solemn  reflec- 
tions. Beware,  therefore,  gospel  hearer !  any  Sabbath  may  be,  and  some  Sabbath 
must  be,  your  last  on  earth.  Would  you  not,  then,  desire  to  be  found  spending  it  in 
the  service  of  God  ?  As  yon  cannot  tell  when  it  may  come,  then  let  every  Sabbath 
be  spent  in  the  prospect  of  eternity.  Let  not  sloth,  nor  carnality,  nor  worldly  cares, 
nor  secular  labour,  or  social  pleasures,  come  between  you  and  communion  with  God. 
Let  not  a  cloud  rest  upon  your  deathbed  or  your  grave.  Let  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
believer  nor  infidel,  give  cause  to  say,  "  He  did  not  think  that  it  was  his  last  Sab- 
bath, or  ho  would  not  havo  spent  it  thus." 


Annual  Soiree  of  toe  Glasgow  Original  Secession  Young  Mbn*s  Mutual 
Improvement  Association. — The  Annual  Soiree  of  the  Glasgow  Original  Secession 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Association  was  held  in  White's  Temperance 
Hotel,  on  Thursday,  1 6th  April  last.  The  Rev.  Professor  Murray  occupied  the  chair. 
There  were  also  on  the  platform  Dr  Biakely,  Messrs  Sands,  Gardiner,  Patrick, 
M'Clenaghen,  and  Munro.  When  the  company,  numbering  about  sixty,  had  pai^ 
taken  of  an  excellent  tea,  the  Secretary's  Import  of  the  proceedings  of  the  past 
sesHion  was  read.  Dr  Biakely,  having  to  leave  at  an  early  hour,  in  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive address,  moved  its  adoption.  The  Chairman's  address  was  then  given, 
and  received  with  deserving  approbation.  Addresses  were  given  by  Messrs  Patrick, 
Sands,  Munro,  Gardiner,  and  M'Clenaghen.  The  evening's  entertainment  was  en- 
joyed by  all  present,  and  did  credit  to  the  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Association. 
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THE   CRUCIFIXION. 

*'  And  all  the  people  that  came  together  to  that  sight,  heholding  the  things  which 
were  done,  smote  their  breasts,  and  returned."— Lake,  xxiii.  48. 

It  is  a  striking  feet,  which  none  who  have  read  the  history  of  Christ, 
as  recorded  by  the  four  evangelists,  can  fell  to  have  noticed,  that 
while  every  step  in  His  course  was  marked  by  circumstances  deeply 
bumbling,  there  were  at  the  same  time  connected  with  these  other 
circimistances  of  an  entirely  opposite  character,  and  fitted  to  give  us 
the  most  exalted  idea  of  His  personal  dignity  and  glory.  How 
ignominous  were  some  of  the  circumstances  of  His  birth !  He  was 
bom  in  a  stable,  and  laid  in  a  manger.  Yet  how  glorious  were  other 
circumstances  attending  that  event  I  It  was  announced  to  the  shep- 
berrls  of  Bethlehem  by  a  midtitude  of  the  heavenly  host;  and  wise 
men  from  the  East,  guided  to  the  spot  by  an  extraordinary  star,  came 
and  worshipped  ITim,  prostrating  themselves  in  Plis  presence,  and 
paying  homage  to  Him  as  the  Messiah  and  the  King  of  Israel. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  His  life,  while  a  sojourner  on  earth,  as 
well  as  to  His  birth.  It  was  a  life  of  humihation  and  sorrow.  How 
deep  was  the  obscurity  in  which  the  early  part  of  it  was  s|ient  at 
Nazareth!  and  after  He  entered  on  his  public  ministry,  with  how 
much  contempt  and  scorn  was  He  treated  by  the  great  body  of  His 
countrymen  I  "  He  was  a  worm,  and  no  man — a  reproach  of  men, 
and  despised  of  the  i)eoplc;"  yet  amid  all  this  ignominy,  how 
numerous  and  remarkal)le  were  the  attestations  given  to  His  Messiah- 
ship  and  Deity  I  On  the  occasion  of  His  baptism  at  Jordan,  we  find 
the  Holy  Ghost  descending  on  Him  in  a  visible  form  like  a  dove; 
while  God  the  Father,  by  an  audible  voice  from  heaven,  declared  Him 
to  be  His  beloved  Son,  in  whom  He  was  well  pleased.  On  the  mount 
of  transfiguration,  the  disciples  were  eye-witnesses  of  His  majesty, 
and  saw  Moses  and  Elias  talking  with  Him ;  while  the  rays  of  His 
indwelling  Godhead  burst  forth  witli  such  splendour,  that  "  His  face 
shone  as  Sjc  sun,  and  His  raiment  was  white  and  glistering."  More- 
over, a  voice  was  heard  from  the  excellent  glory,  similar  to  the  voice 
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which  had  iieen  heari  it  KIs  baptism,  aayingr  ^^This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
hear  ve  Him.''  [a  .i  voni  die  miracles  and  sgnB  snd  wonders  which 
were  wT»>nsiit  by  Him,  ai$  wi^El  in  His  .)wn  as  in  His  Father's  name, 
were  \  clear  and  incjintescible  pro«>t  'if  the  trrith  of  His  claims. 

At  no  perJnL  b«>wev»»r,  was  He  ever  bronght  into  circmnstances  of 
snob  deep  abjitfement  ds  at  the  oLo&ing  scene,  when,  after  undergoing 
a  miX'k  trial.  He  was  t^en  fir^m  prison  and  from  judgment,  led  away 
ti>  Calvary,  and  ther?  'jmciiiei  between  two  tliieves,  amid  the  tannts 
and  execracuns  -^t  a  brntal  it^Itiiery  and  an  infnriated  populace.  Yet 
umominous  as  was  His  'ieath  in  itsett  and  in  many  of  the  circum- 
stances with,  which  it  was  attended,  there  were  several  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  event  which  bore  emphatic  testimony,  not  only  to  the 
personal  innocence,  but  to  the  exalted  «lignity  of  the  sufferer.  Some 
of  these  are  menticned  in  the  context:  others  are  elsewhere  recorded. 
There  was,  lirst  of  alL  the  ct inversion  of  the  dying  malefactor,  the  re- 
proof he  addressed  to  his  companion,  the  prayer  presented  by  him  to 
Jesus  himself^ — **  LorL  a*member  me  when  thou  comest  to  thy  king- 
dom,"— and  the  Vicious  answer  returned  to  it — ''  Verily  I  say  unto 
thee,  T«>-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.''  Next,  there  was 
the  preternatural  liarkness  which  overspread  both  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  whole  land,  commencing  at  the  sixth  and  continuing 
tin  the  ninth  hour — a  darkness  so  intense  as  completely  to  obscure 
the  meridian  sun,  and  which  was  an  apt  emblem  of  the  state  of  the 
moral  world,  and  of  the  darkness  and  horror  of  our  Saviour's  soul 
when  judicially  forsaken  by  His  Father,  and  while  drinking  the  bitter 
cup  of  divine  wrath  on  actx^unt  of  sin.  There  was  next  the  rending 
of  the  vail  of  the  temple  from  top  to  K^ttom,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Jesus,  after  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  said,  "It  is  finished,''  and  yielded 
up  the  ghost.  Then  there  was  the  gT>^at  earthquake  which  took  place 
at  the  same  instant,  rending  the  nxks,  and  thro^^-ing  open  many  of 
thf!  flf;]mlchres. 

In  the  pa8sage  of  which  our  text  forms  a  i)art,  we  have  the  impres- 
sion which  was  produced  by  the  whole  scene  on  the  minds  of  the  8i)ec- 
tat/>rrt,  including  the  Roman  centurion,  the  i)eople  of  Jerusalem,  and 
th^'  {>frs<^)nal  friends  and  acquaintances  of  Jesus,  who  had  followed 
ffirn  from  Oalilee. 

TJk!  words  we  have  more  immediately  in  view  are  contained  in  the 
48th  vfrrw^  and  what  we  intend  is  to  direct  your  attention,  not  so 
murh  to  the.  fe(;lings  expressed  by  the  people,  as  to  the  transaction 
it«;lf,  or  the  sight — the  spectacle  which  they  had  been  witnessing, 
and  which  called  forth  those  feelings. 

And,  first,  we  observe  that  it  was  a  wonderful  sight.  The  accom- 
f)anying  ciniuni stances,  as  we  have  seen,  were  very  remarkable,  and  well 
calrMilatod  to  lill  the  Ixjholders  with  astonishment.  But,  apart  from 
lli('H(?  cinjunislaiices,  how  wonderful  was  the  event  in  its  own  nature! 

II  must  appear  so  to  all  who  have  any  right  conception  of  the  essential 
di^'uily  and  excellence  of  the  person  whose  execution  the  Jews  on  this 
occasion  luul  assembled  to  behold.  He  was  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
(icxl,  who  had  existed  from  everlasting,  who  possesses  the  divine 
jjuture  and  perfections  in  common  with  the  Father  and  the  ever 
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blessed  Spirit, — by  whose  almighty  fiat  the  universe  was  originally 
called  into  existence,  and  who  upholds  all  things  by  the  same  power 
by  which  He  created  them, — and  whom  angels  and  archangels 
worship  and  adore.  That  this  glorious  person  should  have  died  on  a 
cross  was  an  event  in  itself  tnily  marvellous.  It  was  wonderful  that 
He  should  have  assumed  a  created  nature,  especially  the  nature  of 
man,  and  in  the  way  of  being  bom  of  woman,  and  becoming  an  infant 
of  days.  It  was  more  wonderfiil  still  that  He  should  have  dwelt  on 
earth  in  a  low  condition  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and,  instead  of 
being  acknowledged  by  its  inhabitants,  and  receiving  the  homage  and 
reverence  due  to  Him  as  God  incarnate,  should  have  been  despised 
and  rejected  of  men — the  object  of  their  hatred,  persecution,  and  scorn. 
But  the  crowning  wonder  was  the  concluding  scene — His  public  and 
ignominous  execution  on  Mount  Calvary. 

This  was  a  sight  to  which,  it  may  be  safely  said,  no  parallel  can 
anywhere  be  found.  There  have  been  many  wonderful  sights  wit- 
nessed on  our  earth  during  the  past  ages  of  its  eventful  history.  The 
destruction  of  the  old  world  by  a  flood,  and  Noah's  preservation  in 
the  ark — the  bush  burning  and  not  consumed,  which  Moses  saw  in 
the  wilderness  of  Horeb — ^the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  which  accom- 
panied Israel  by  day  and  by  night  during  their  journey  from  Egypt 
to  the  promised  land — the  appearance  of  the  Shechinah,  or  cloud  of 
glory,  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple.  These  were  all  won- 
derfiil sights;  so,  in  a  still  higher  sense,  was  the  scene  at  Bethlehem, 
and  the  scene  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and  the  scene  of  the 
ascension ;  and  yet  more  wonderful  shall  be  Christ's  return  from  heaven, 
at  the  last  and  great  day,  to  judge  the  world;  but  perhaps,  all  things 
considered,  there  never  was,  nor  will  be,  a  spectacle  so  wonderful  as 
the  scene  of  the  cmcifixion. 

We  observe,  secondly,  that  as  this  w^as  a  wonderful,  so  it  was  a  very 
solemn  and  awful  sight.  A  public  execution  is  always  so.  There  is 
in  every  case  a  dread  solemnity  about  the  transaction,  to  which  few 
of  the  spectators,  even  the  most  depraved  and  hardened,  are  wholly 
insensible.  How  infinitely  more  so  the  transaction  on  Calvary.  It 
was  a  truly  awful  transaction,  considered  as  the  work  of  man.  The 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord  in  this  point  of  view  was  the  greatest  crime 
ever  perpetrated  since  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  moral  universe.  Its 
perpetrators  were  the  crucifiers  and  murderers  of  a  divine  person.  They 
killed  the  Prince  of  Life — were  guilty  of  shedding,  not  only  innocent 
blood,  but  the  blood  of  the  incarnate  Lord  of  glory.  They  did  it  no 
doubt  ignorantly  and  in  unbelief,  their  minds  being  blinded  to  the 
evidence  of  His  Messiahship  and  divinity  by  their  carnal  prejudices. 
But  though  this  circumstance  may  be  admitted,  and  is  admitted  by 
Paul,  as  some  palliation  of  their  guilt,  yet  it  does  not  alter  in  any  de- 
gree the  nature  of  the  deed  itself  which  they  committed.  Ignorantly 
or  knowingly,  it  was  the  person  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  whom  they 
nailed  to  the  cross,  and  executed  as  a  criminal.  Accordingly,  with 
what  terror  and  anguish  were  the  multitude  seized  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, when  brought,  by  means  of  Peter's  sermon,  to  a  realising  con- 
viction of  this  awful  fact.     Even  at  the  crucifixion  itself,  the  great 
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body  of  the  spectators,  after  having  witnessed  the  scene,  seemed 
to  be  conscience  stricken,  and  to  feel  that  an  awful  deed  had  been 
done,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  smiting  on  their  breasts  on  leav- 
ing the  spot  to  return  to  their  homes.  But  if  the  term  awftd  may  be 
applied,  as  well  it  may,  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  as  the  work  of 
man,  much  more,  and  in  a  much  higher  sense,  may  this  term  be  ap- 
plied to  it  considered  as  the  work  of  God.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
whole  of  our  Saviour's  humiliation  and  sufiforings,  terminating  in  His 
death  on  the  cross,  were  inflicted  by  God.  So  far  as  regards  His 
mental  suflferings — those  which  He  endured  in  His  soul — ^the  prin- 
cipal part  of  them  proceeded  directly  from  the  divine  hand.  They 
included  what  divines  call  the  punishment  of  loss,  by  which  His  human 
soul  was  depi-ived  of  all  communion  with  God,  ami  of  all  sense  of  His 
favour,  and  cut  off  entirely  for  a  season  from  the  fountain  of  blessed- 
ness. And  besides  the  punishment  of  loss.  His  mental  sufferings  in- 
cluded likewise  what  is  called  the  punishment  of  sense,  or  the  positive 
endurance  of  divine  wratli.  A  full  manifestation* was^made  to  His 
soul  of  God's  judicial  displeasure  against  sin,  and  against  Himself  as 
the  surety  of  sinners,  and  as  chargeable  in  law  with  their  guilt.  It 
was  these  soul-sufferings  which  caused  His  agony,  and  bloody  sweat, 
and  strong  crying  and  tears  in  the  ganlen,  and  His  complaint  on  the 
cross;  and  God  was  the  immediate  author  of  them,  giving  Him  the 
cup  to  drink,  and  hiding  His  face  from  Him. 

So  far  as  regarded  His  other  sufferings,  these  are  also  to  be  ascribed 
to  God;  for,  though  inflicted  more  immediately  by  wicked  men  and 
devils,  and  contrary  to  His  preceptive  will,  yet  they  were  inflicted  by 
His  sovereign  permission  and  appointment.  Men  and  devils,  though 
criminal  and  inexcusable  in  the  part  which  they  acted,  are  yet  to  be 
viewed  as  the  executioners  of  divine  justice.  All  Christ's  sufferings 
being  penal,  it  was  the  Divine  Judge  who  inflicted  them,  which  He  (Hd 
partly  by  human  and  diabolical  agents,  and  partly  with  His  own  hand. 
Hence,  in  the  Scripture  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  we  are  told 
that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bniise  Him,  and  to  put  him  to  grief^  and 
that  "  God  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  ns  all;" 
and  in  Zechariah's  prophecy,  Jehovali  is  descril)ed  as  commanding 
the  sword  of  justice  to  "  awAke  against  His  shepherd,  against  the  man 
that  was  His  fellow,  and  to  smite  the  shepherd." 

Now,  what  we  call  you  to  mark,  is  the  awfiil  manifestation  which 
was  thus  made  of  God's  wrath  on  account  of  sin.  He  has,  on  many 
occasions  and  in  many  ways,  testified  His  displeasure  against  it 
The  destniction  of  the  old  world — the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain — and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  first  by  the  Chaldeans, 
latterly  by  the  Romans, — were  judgments  of  a  very  tremendous 
character.  But  none  of  them  singly,  nor  all  of  them  put  together, 
nay,  not  even  the  everlasting  destniction  of  the  wicked  in  hell,  presents 
so  awful  a  view  of  sin  as  does  the  death  of  Jesus.  Every  one  will  agree 
with  the  Apostle,  that  if  there  had  been  a  law  which  could  have  given 
life,  surely  rightc-ousness  should  have  been  by  the  law.  God's  own 
Son  would  certainly  have  been  spared  if  sinners  could  have  otherwise 
been  saved.     Had  it  been  possible,  the  cup  would  have  passed  from 
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Him.  How  great  an  evil,  then,  must  that  be,  on  account  of  which 
ttu»  iniinitely  glorious  person  died  on  a  cross,  to  expiate  which  such  a 
sacrifice  by  such  a  surety  was  required. 

We  observe,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  sight  seen  on  Mount 
Calvary  was  a  sight  which  could  be  seen  only  once.  The  same 
transaction  can  never  be  repeated.  Executions  might  often  enough 
be  witnessed  on  the  same  spot.  They  were  no  uncommon  occurrences; 
but  such  an  execution  as  the  one  we  are  contemplating  had  never 
before  taken  place,  and  can  never  take  place  again.  When  Christ 
was  offered  on  the  cross,  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine  justice  for  the  sins 
of  His  people,  He  was  offered  once  for  all.  The  sacrifices  under  the 
law  were  oftentimes  offered.  There  was  a  continual  repetition  of 
them,  and  the  reason  was  their  inherent  inefficacy.  For,  as  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  remarks,  "  The  law,'*  or  legal  dispensation, 
"  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of 
the  things,  can  never,  with  those  sacrifices  which  tliey  offered  year  by 
year  continually,  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect  For  it  is  not 
possible/'  he  adds,  "  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take 
away  sins.*'  Thus  the  great  end  of  sacrifices  was  never  gained  by 
those  offerings.  On  this  account  they  needed  to  be  always  repeated. 
Christ,  however,  by  His  obedience  unto  death,  made  a  tnie,  and  proper, 
and  complete  atonement  for  the  sins  of  His  people.  There  was 
everything  in  Ills  sacrificial  work  necessary  to  render  it  available 
and  efficacious  for  this  end.  He  was  the  surety  of  the  elect  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Father,  representing  Pcity,  as  well  as  with  His  own 
personal  consent.  He  also  in  that  character  paid  the  whole  ilebt  due 
to  the  broken  law  from  those  whose  substitute  He  was.  He  fulfilled, 
in  their  nature  and  room,  all  its  preceptive  recpiirements,  and  He 
endured,  partly  in  His  soul  and  partly  in  His  body,  as  we  have  seen, 
all  the  penal  evil  contained  in  its  curse.  Some  object  that  His  suf- 
ferings were  in  several  respects  very  diHerent  from  what  the  sufferings 
of  sinners  would  have  been  had  they  been  punished  in  their  own 
persons,  and  from  what  the  sufferings  of  the  finally  condemned  shall 
be.  This  we  admit.  The  sullenngs  of  Christ,  it  is  readily  granted, 
were  not  in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked. 
They  did  not  include  the  misery  which  arises  from  the  working  of 
the  sinful  passions,  and  from  remorse  and  despair,  all  which  shall  be 
bitter  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  the  wicked  hereafter — sources  of  un- 
speakable torment  to  thera.  We  deny,  however,  that  any  of  these 
things  belong  essentially  to  the  curse  of  the  law.  They  are  merely 
evils  connected  with  it,  in  the  case  of  the  wicked,  owing  to  their  sinful 
state  and  character,  and  inability  to  endure  in  any  limited  period  the 
full  pimishment  of  their  transgressions,  Chiist,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  an  innocent  and  holy  i>erson,  could  have  no  experience  of  the  mi- 
sery which  springs  from  sin  itself;  and  being  a  divine  person,  and  owing 
nothing  to  the  law  on  His  own  account.  His  sufferings  possessed  infinite 
expiatory  virtue,  and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  the 
satisfying  of  the  law's  penalty,  that  they  should  be  of  eternal  duration. 
All  that  the  penalty,  properly  speaking,  required,  was  the  obediential 
endurance  of  God's  wrath  in  human  nature ;  and  Jesus,  in  a  limited 
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period,  did  so  endure  it.  There  was  no  part  of  the  threatened  death 
which  He  did  not  undergo.  Thus,  without  enduring  all  that  the 
wicked  shall  endure  in  the  regions  of  woe,  He  endured  all  that  was  in 
the  penalty,  and  so  endured  as  to  exhaust  it,  which  the  wicked  never 
shall  be  able  to  do  through  eternity.  On  this  ground  it  is  evident 
that  the  end  of  sacrifice — to  wit,  the  expiation  of  sin — having  been 
gained  by  the  death  of  Christ,  that  transaction  never  needs  to  be 
repeated.  "Having  died  unto  sin  once.  He  dieth  no  more;  death 
hath  no  more  dominion  over  Him,"  because  the  law  hath  no  farther 
claims  against  Him  as  our  surety,  its  every  demand  having  been 
satisfied,  its  injured  honours  fully  repaired,  and  all  the  blessings  of 
eternal  life  secured  to  His  people.  "  But  this  man,"  says  the  Apostle 
to  the  Hebrews,  "  after  He  had  oflered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever 
sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  For  by  one  oflfering  He  hath 
perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified." 

We  observe,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  the  sight  seen  on  Calvary 
was  a  truly  memorable  sight,  and  one  which  shall  be  held  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance.  The  event  which  the  Church  was  accustomed 
to  commemorate  from  year  to  year,  under  the  former  dispensation,  was 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt ;  and  of  that  deliverance  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  was  the  divinely-appointed  memorial.  The  great  event  now 
commemorated  by  the  Church,  under  the  New  Testament,  is  Messiah's 
death — the  decease  which  He  accomplished  at  Jerusalem,  and  by 
which  He  effected  the  spiritual  and  eternal  redemption  of  His  people. 
It  is  of  this  event  that  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  is  designed  to 
keep  up  the  remembrance,  and  to  which  all  other  gospel  ordinances, 
and  all  the  preaching  of  gospel  ministers,  have  a  special  reference. 
The  same  event  constitutes,  and  shall  eternally  constitute,  the  grand 
theme  of  the  thanksgivings,  and  praises,  and  hallelujahs  of  glorified 
saints  and  holy  angels  in  heaven.  Hence,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
Apocalypse,  we  have  the  following  graphic  and  sublime  description, 
first,  of  the  song  of  the  redeemed,  commencing  at  verse  9th :  "  And 
they  sung  a  new  song,  saying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and 
to  open  the  seals  thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us 
to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests :  and 
we  shall  reign  on  the  earth."  Next,  the  same  theme  is  taken  up  by  all 
the  celestial  hosts,  and  ultimately  by  the  whole  intelligent  universe: 
"  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about 
the  throne  and  the  beasts  and  the  elders :  and  the  number  of  them 
was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands ; 
saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  re- 
ceive power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  blessing.  And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on 
the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all 
that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
I  jamb  for  ever  and  ever." 

We  observe,  once  more,  that  the  scene  on  Calvaiy  was  a  most  in- 
structive spectacle,  and  well  fitted  to  make  a  deep  and  salutary  im- 
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preesion  on  all  who  witnessed  it.  Most  of  the  spectators  understood 
not  its  meaning,  and  were  therefore  incapable  of  deriving  from  it  the 
instruction  and  profit  it  was  fitted  to  convey.  Yet  even  on  their 
minds  a  remarkable  impression  was  produced.  Our  text  declares 
&at  "  all  the  people  who  came  together  to  that  sight,  beholding  the 
^ings  which  were  done,  smote  their  breasts,  and  returned."  And  in 
the  preceding  verse  we  are  informed,  that  "  when  the  centurion  saw 
what  was  done,  he  glorified  God,  saying,  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous 
man."  And  it  api)ear8  from  another  of  the  evangelists  that  numbers 
of  the  soldiers  joined  with  him  in  the  same  declaration. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  instniction  originally  drawn 
from  the.  scene  by  the  human  spectators,  most  unquestionably  it  was 
in  itself^  and  is  to  every  spiritually  enlightened  mind,  a  scene  fraught 
with  instruction.  It  must  have  been  so  to  saints  and  angels  in  heaven, 
and  to  the  penitent  malefactor,  and  to  Mary  and  the  Apostle  John, 
and  afterwards  to  all  the  other  apostles  and  disciples,  as  it  now  is  to 
all  true  believers.  Nowhere  is  such  a  view  to  be  had  of  the  glory  of 
Crod — the  evil  of  sin — the  love  of  Christ — and  the  harmony  of  the 
divine  perfections, — all  meeting  together,  and  shining  forth  with 
brightest  lustre  in  the  work  of  man's  redemption. 

With  some  practical  application  of  the  subject,  we  shall  draw  to  a 
close.  The  great  sight  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  coidd  be 
seen  only  once  with  the  bodily  eyes ;  but  it  may  often,  and  at  any 
time,  be  seen  spiritually  or  with  the  eye  of  faith.  It  is  exhibited  to 
you  in  the  worcl — in  the  written  word — in  the  preached  word.  It  is 
also  exhibited  to  you  in  the  sacraments — in  the  baptismal  ordinance, 
and  more  especially  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper,  which  we  have 
the  near  prospect  of  again  celebrating.  There,  in  the  broken  bread 
and  poured  out  wine,  Christ  is  evidently  set  forth  crucified  before  our 
eyes.  Hence  we  are  told,  that  as  often  as  we  eat  of  that  bread  and 
drink  of  that  cup,  we  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come.  All 
these  are  so  many  glasses  through  which  you  may  obtain  a  view  of 
the  cross,  and  of  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  and  of  the  [)erson  and 
glory  of  the  incarnate  divine  sufierer.  Endeavour  to  make  a  believhig 
use  of  them  for  tliis  end.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Grod  thus  set  forth  in 
word  and  sacrament. 

We  would  first  address  this  invitation  and  call  to  careless  sinners. 
You  are  making  light  of  sin ;  but  look  at  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  tlien 
consider  how  great  an  evil  that  must  be  which  could  be  atoned  for 
only  by  the  shedding  of  His  blood.  You  are  making  light  also  of 
your  souls.  You  have  no  proper  sense  of  tlieir  value,  and  hence, 
instead  of  seeking  the  salvation  of  them  as  the  one  thing  needful,  • 
you  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  things  of  time.  But  of  what  in- 
calculable and  infinite  value  must  the  human  soul  be,  if  such  a  price 
as  the  blood  of  an  incarnate  divine  person  >vas  paid  for  its  ransom ! 
Beware,  then,  of  continuing  any  longer  to  neglect  yoin*  precious,  never- 
dying  souls,  and  that  great  Redeemer  who  has  been  provided  for  yon, 
and  is  tendered  to  your  acceptance  in  the  gospel !  Remember  there 
is  no  other  way  in  w-hich  you  can  escape  eternal  ruin,  and  secure 
your  everlasting  welfare  and  happiness,  but  through  His  atonement 
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and  mediation,  and  in  the  way  of  your  betaking  yourselves  to  Him 
by  faith.  He  who  believeth  shall  be  saved;  he  who  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned.  For  all  who  will  not  avail  themselves  of  this  way 
of  mercy,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fear- 
ful looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation. 

Again,  are  there  any  awakened  sinners  among  us — any  who  are 
under  distressing  convictions  and  fears,  who  feel  that  on  sin's  account 
they  are  exposed  to  Grod's  wrath,  and  in  danger  of  being  cast  into 
hell,  and  who  are  beginning  to  ask,  with  some  degree  of  real  earnest- 
ness and  concern,  the  all-important  question,  "  What  must  we  do  to  be 
saved?"  Let  such  look  at  the  spectacle  here  set  before  them.  One 
believing  view  of  it  will  give  effectual  relief  to  your  troubled  and 
guilty  consciences,  and  fill  you  with  peace  and  joy — that  peace  of 
God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  and  that  joy  in  the  Holy  Ohoet 
which  is  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

We  would  also  invite  believers  to  come  and  behold  this  sight 
You  have  already  done  so  many  a  time;  but  you  are  called  again  to 
fix  your  eyes,  by  a  renewed  act  of  faith,  on  a  crucified  Redeemer.  A 
believing,  realising  view  of  His  cross  will  have  a  most  favourable  in- 
fluence on  your  spiritual  frame.  It  will  enlighten  and  enliven,  refresh 
and  comfort  your  souls.  It  will  likewise  be  the  most  effectual  means 
of  rectifying  whatever  may  be  amiss  in  your  exercise.  It  will  dispel 
the  clouds  of  unbelief,  subdue  your  strong  comiptions,  and  sweetly 
incline  and  enable  you  again  to  close  with  Christ  as  the  Lord  your 
righteousness,  and  again  to  give  yourselves  up  to  Him  in  an  everlasting 
covenant  of  duty.  Behold,  then,  the  Lamb  that  was  slain !  and  l^ 
looking  on  Him  whom  ye  hc'we  pierced,  and  contemplating  His  won- 
derful love  in  dying  for  sinners,  you  will  l)e  led  to  a  renewed  closing 
with  Him,  and  to  renewed  sorrow  for  sin,  and  a  more  free  and  full 
surrender  and  dedication  of  yourselves  to  His  service.  His  love  will 
constrain  you  thus  to  judge,  "that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were^all 
dead:  and  that  He  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not 
henceforth  live  imto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  which  died  for  them, 
and  rose  again." 

In  fine,  to  all  who  are  purposing  to  take  part  in  the  approaching 
sacred  feast,  we  would  say,  that  the  best  way  in  which  you  can  prepare 
for  it  is  by  the  believing  contemplation  of  the  same  spectacle.  Let 
the  eyes  of  your  faith  be  fixed  on  the  cross,  and,  while  beholding 
Christ  and  Him  crucified,  seek  to  be  enabled  to  say  of  Him,  "  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions" — "  His  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  His 
own  body  on  the  tree."  Then  will  you  feel  it  to  be  a  high  honour 
and  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  commemorate  His  decease,  and  to  make 
a  public  and  solemn  profession,  before  heaven  and  earth,  of  your  faith 
in  and  love  to  Him.  Then,  also,  may  you  hope  to  enjoy  at  His  table 
a  spiritual  feast,  as  an  earnest  and  foretaste  of  that  eternal  feast  which 
all  His  l>elieving  people  shall  enjoy  with  Him  hereafter  in  His 
heavenly  kingdom. 
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PRAYER:  ITS  MYSTERY  AND   SOLEMNITY. 

Prater  is  onp  of  the  divine  mysteries.  Though  apparently  simple, 
■i  tB  the  aspiration  of  faith,  it  is  in  reality  next  to  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation,  and,  in  some  respects,  its  progressive  counterpart.  In 
every  utterance  of  genuine  prayer,  there  is  a  meeting  between  God 
and  man — communion  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite — an  embrace 
of  humanity  in  the  bosom  of  Deity.  It  would  not  be  wonderful  to  say 
of  any  son  of  Adam,  "  Behold  he  prayeth."  It  is  in  accordance  with 
reason  that  a  dependent  creature  should  supplicate  the  all-sufficient 
Creator.  But  that  an  infinitely  high,  and  infinitely  holy  God,  should 
bold  communion  with  a  guilty  soul,  is  a  mystery  of  mercy  and  love 
beyond  our  finite  comprehension. 

In  the  endearing  intimacy  of  the  patriarchs  with  God,  there  is  a 
striking  example  of  this  gracious  communion.  It  is  these  walkings 
and  meetings  with  God  which  render  their  lives  so  sublime  and  at- 
tractive. Enoch  "walked  with  God."  Noah  ** walked  with  God." 
Abraham  is  called  "the  friend  of  God.'  "The  Lord  spake  unto 
Moees  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend."  David  "  set  the  Lord 
always  before  him."  Thus,  these  saints  of  old  lived,  and  thus,  in  all 
ages,  the  witnesses  and  martyrs  have  "  endured,  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible.**  There  may  be  a  great  variety  in  the  experience  of  be- 
lievers. Some  may  realise  clearer  views  of  the  grace  and  glory  of 
God  than  others ;  but  in  every  case  of  genuine  prayer,  there  is  the 
coming  of  God  to  the  soul,  and  the  going  of  the  soul  to  God ;  yea, 
an  actual  meeting  in  gracious  fellowship.  There  is  a  fresh  advent  of 
Deity — ^a  special  evidence  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
renewed  heart.  There  is,  in  fact,  the  meeting  of  the  same  parties  in 
ibe  personal  communion  of  a  single  soul  with  God,  that  there  was  in 
the  general  work  of  human  redemption. 

In  that  work  God,  in  the  person  of  the  Father,  covenanted,  on  the  side 
of  heaven,  for  the  redemption  of  sinners.  God,  in  the  person  of  the  Son, 
engaged,  as  surety  of  the  covenant,  to  work  out  that  redemption. 
And  Qcd,  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  engaged,  not  only  to  form 
and  fill  the  holy  humanity  of  Jesus,  but  also  to  apply  the  benefits  of 
redemption.  In  this  general  mystery  of  redemption,  the  Triune  Deity 
was  brought  near  to  humanity,  and  humanity  brought  near  to  God. 
"  Emmanuel,  God  with  us,"  is  the  title  of  the  incarnate  Redeemer. 
This  title  is  expressive  of  the  mysterious  union  between  the  divine 
and  human  natures.  God  comes  near  to  us  in  the  person  of  the  Son, 
and  through  Him,  as  the  great  Mediator,  we  come  near  to  God.  But 
this  nearness — this  mysterious  meeting  between  heaven  and  earth — 
between  God  and  man — is  realised  in  prayer;  and  here  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity  are  revealed  as  immediately  engaged — as  per- 
sonally interested,  in  every  aspiration  of  faith,  as  really  as  they  are 
in  the  general  work  of  redemption. 

God  the  Father  is  the  hearer  of  prayer,  unto  whom  our  supplications 
are  presented.  God  the  Son,  as  intercessor,  appears  for  us  within  the 
vail ;  while  God  the  Holy  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities,  and  maketh 
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intercessioD  within  us.  To  the  Father,  as  seated  on  the  thione  of 
grace,  we  must  present  oar  petitions.  Through  the  Son  alone  can 
they  be  accepted.  Bj  the  Spirit  alone  can  acceptable  prayers  be 
offered.  Through  the  incarnate  Son  we  come  to  the  Father's  throne 
of  mercy.  Through  the  merits  of  His  blood  alone  can  we  obtain  for- 
giveness. In  His  name  all  our  petitions  must  be  presented.  Upon 
His  mediation  we  must  rely.  Thus  saith  Christ  to  Thomas,  ''  I  am 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but 
by  me.'*  We  can  no  more  come  with  acceptance  unto  the  Father  in 
prayer,  of  ourselves,  than  we  could  come  at  first  in  order  to  peace  and 
pardon.  Every  blessing  of  the  new  covenant  comes  to  the  believer 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  as  really  as  justification.  The  least 
of  our  mercies,  sought  in  prayer,  comes  through  the  new  covenant 
channel.  Hence,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  all  our  supplications  must  be 
presented.  The  eye  of  faith  must  be  to  Him  as  the  great  High  Priest 
and  Intercessor.  ^*  Seeing  then  that  we  have  a  great  high  priest,  that 
has  passed  into  the  heavens,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood,  .... 
let  us,  therefore,  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  ne^." 

But  in  order  to  this  there  is  another  Intercessor.  "  We  cannot  order 
our  speech  by  reason  of  darkness."  Encompassed  with  infirmities,  ''we 
know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought."  The  things  which  we  are  prone 
to  desire  would  only  bring  leanness  to  our  souls.  We  see  but  a  part 
of  the  divine  ways.  The  plan  of  our  individual  circumstances,  as  well 
as  the  general  plan  of  redemption,  is  a  mystery  which  divine  wisdom 
alone  can  comprehend,  and  divine  power  carry  into  execution.  "  Who 
knoweth  what  is  good  for  man  in  this  life?"  Even  common  mercies, 
without  grace,  will  become  a  snare.  Without  the  blessing  of  our 
Father,  they  will  become  a  curse.  And  if  it  is  thus  with  temporal 
things,  with  which  human  reason  is  more  conversant,  how  much  more 
will  we  be  liable  to  err  in  regard  to  spiritual  blessings?  In  regard 
both  to  temporal  and  spiritual  mercies,  we  are  too  much  influenced 
by  the  limited  range  of  our  finite  vision.  We  are  too  prone  to  look 
at  our  condition  in  its  isolation  from  the  great  plan  of  redemption,  and 
the  place  which  our  moral  history  is  destined  to  fill  in  the  scheme  of 
God's  moral  government.  Hence  the  very  things  which  seem  evil  to 
us,  are  working  for  our  good.  Look  at  the  experience  of  Jacob. 
Could  anything  be  more  bitter  than  his  sorrow,  when  exclaiming, 
"  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away. 
All  these  things  are  against  me."  Yet  these  were  the  things  combining 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  promise  to  himself  and  to  his  posterity. 
And  thus  it  is  still.  '^  All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  His  purpose."  If 
left  to  ourselves,  we  must  utterly  and  for  ever  fail  in  presenting  one 
acceptable  petition.  "Ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask  not:  ye  receive 
not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,"  is  the  reproof  of  the  bountiful  Benefactor. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  a  quickening,  guiding,  illuminating  Spirit  in 
the  council-chamber  of  our  hearts,  as  well  as  the  Wonderful  Counsellor 
within  the  vail.  No  other  Redeemer  but  the  Son  of  God  could  have 
paid  the  price  of  our  redemption,  or  have  represented  us  in  the  court 
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of  beaveD.  And  so,  in  like  manner,  no  other  spirit  bat  the  Spirit  of 
God,  possessed  of  all  divine  perfections,  conld  nave  been  our  helper 
on  earth.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  is  commensurate  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Father,  and  the  mediation  of  the  Son  proceeds  in 
accordance  with  the  immutable  and  eternal  will  of  God,  so  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  commensurate  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  thus  He  is  qualified  to  act  as  internal  Inter- 
cessor. The  Holy  Spirit  grasps  all  the  circumstances  and  necessities 
of  each  elect  soul,  passing  through  the  pilgrimage,  as  fully  and  really  as 
the  divine  wisdom  of  the  Son  grasped  from  eternity  all  that  pertained 
to  its  fallen  condition.  He  knows  the  will  of  God  concerning  each 
and  all  His  creatures.  Every  fact  in  the  book  of  the  divine  decrees 
is  as  patent  to  the  Spirit  as  to  Him  who  "  prevailed  to  open  the  book, 
and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof.' '  Hence  His  regeneration,  indwelling, 
and  intercession,  in  the  souls  of  men,  corresponds  with  the  purchase 
of  redemption,  and  the  promises  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  It  is 
thus  that  "  He  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  according  to  the  will 
of  OocL*^  "  He  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit;''  while  th^  Spirit  equally  knoweth  the  mind  of  the 
Searcher  of  hearts.  This  intercession  of  the  Spirit  is  as  much  above 
the  capacity  of  an  angel  as  was  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of 
redemption.  The  Son  of  God  alone  could  redeem  us — the  Spirit  of 
God  alone  can  fit  the  soul  for,  and  guide  it  in  communion  with,  the 
Father.  As  by  the  Son  the  sinner  is  reconciled  to  God,  so  by  the 
Spirit  the  reconciled  soul  enjoys  fellowship  with  God.  He  dwells  in 
the  believer's  heart  as  in  a  temple,  providing  the  incense,  and  prepar- 
ing the  offerings  of  genuine  devotion.  While  there  is  an  Almighty  In- 
tercessor before  the  throne,  there  is  also  an  Almighty  Intercessor  within 
the  shrine  of  the  believer's  heart.  He  does  not  intercede  without  us, 
nor  as  our  Surety  above;  but  He  intercedes  within  us,  implanting 
right  desires,  suggesting  heaven-appointed  pleas,  and  moulding  such 
petitions  as  embody  the  will  of  the  eternal  Father.  "  Likewise  the 
Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities."  Literally,  He  takes  hold  with 
ns.  As  the  advocate  takes  hold  of  the  case  of  his  client,  and  makes 
it  in  a  sense  his  own,  so  the  divine  Spirit  undertakes  for  us,  as  regards 
communion  with  the  throne  in  prayer,  just  as  the  great  Intercessor 
undertakes  for  us,  and  appears  for  us  in  the  upper  sanctuary.  Their 
sphere  is  different — their  work  is  different ;  but  both  are  equally  re- 
lated to  the  accomplishment  of  redemption  work — both  equally  neces- 
sary to  the  acceptance  of  the  supplicant  before  God.  Both  are  Inter- 
cessors. The  Son /or  us — the  Spirit  in  us.  The  Son  within  the  vail, 
with  the  Father — the  Spirit  witliin  the  heart,  aiding  the  petitioner. 
The  Son  presents  our  prayers  sprinkled  with  His  all -prevailing  blood — 
the  Spirit  indites  them  with  internal  groanings.  The  Son  intercedes 
with  all-prevailing  efiBcacy — the  Spirit  sustains  with  gracious  and  com- 
forting support.  The  Son  has  procured  pardon  and  acceptance  with 
God — the  Spirit  imparts  meetness  for  communion  with  God.  The  Son 
is  at  the  Father's  right  hand  to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins — 
the  Spirit  comes  to  the  soul  implanting  faith,  repentance,  and  love. 
The  Son  has  entered  heaven  as  the  forerunner  of  His  people — the  Spirit 
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enters  the  sinner's  heart  as  the  foremnner  of  Christ's  entrance  to  the 
soul.  The  Son  remoyes  the  cnrse  of  the  law — the  Spirit  applies  the 
promises  of  the  gospel.  The  Son  is  invested  with  all  dominion,  in 
order  to  the  completion  of  redemption — the  Spirit  sets  np  that  king- 
dom in  the  renewed  soul.  In  fact,  the  Spirit  that  filled  Christ,  in 
order  to  the  work  of  redemption,  fills  His  people,  and  makes  them  like 
Him.  Brought  near  to  the  Father,  in  union  with  the  Son,  the  Father 
and  the  Son  are  revealed  within  the  sonl  hy  the  inhabitation  of  the 
Spirit.  The  voice  of  the  Spirit  within  is  as  mighty  as  the  voice  of 
the  Son  at  the  throne ;  for  it  responds  to  the  same  divine  will,  and 
gives  utterance  to  the  same  eternal  purposes.  The  intercessions  of 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  alike  "  according  to  the  will  of  Ood'* 

It  is  viewing  prayer  in  this  light  that  we  can  see  the  connection 
between  the  supplications  of  God*s  people  and  the  dispensations  of  Hii 
providence  in  answer  to  prayer.  It  is  no  haphazard  what  Qod  shall 
bestow,  or  what  His  Spirit-taught  people  shail  ask.  The  Spirit  dic- 
tates only  what  the  Father  has  willed.  The  prayer  of  faith  in  the 
soul  is  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  purpose.  As  the  Son  came 
to  our  world  to  do  the  will  of  His  Father  who  sent  Him,  so  the  Spirit 
comes  to  the  soul  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  will  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  Hence,  as  the  Father  heareth  the  Son  because  He  doeth 
the  things  that  please  Him,  so  the  Son  and  the  Father  hear  and 
answer  the  prayers  of  faith  dictated  by  the  Spirit ;  for  all  His  inter- 
cessions are  **  according  to  the  will  of  God."  They  may  be  expressed 
in  sighs,  or  tears,  or  groans:  they  may  be  destitute  of  all  eloquence 
or  beauty  of  speech:  they  may  be  uttered  in  broken  accents,  and 
grate  upon  the  ear  of  the  student  of  language ;  but  "  He  that  searcheth 
the  hearts "  will  discover  the  intercessions  of  the  Spirit.  The  will  of 
the  Fatiicr,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Spirit,  reciprocated  from  the  throne, 
at  the  throne,  and  within  the  heart,  is  the  same ;  and  the  response 
to  the  prayer  of  faith  will  harmonise  with  the  eternal  plan  of  the  uni- 
verse, bringing  glory  to  the  Triune  Deity,  and  good  to  immortal  souls. 
Thus  the  glorious  circle  is  completed.  The  Spirit  of  grace,  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  becomes  the  spirit  of  supplication  in  the  sonl.  The 
spirit  of  supplication  ascends  to  the  mercy-throne.  There  it  is  accept- 
ed. From  thence  the  blessings  sought  come  down,  to  refresh  and  fruc- 
tify the  heaven-born  soul,  until,  attracted  upward,  it  is  drawn  within 
'  the  vail  in  answer  to  prayer — yea,  made  meet,  through  the  present  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit,  for  dwelling  with  God  for  ever  in  glory.  The 
unity  of  will,  embodied  in  the  mystery  of  redeeming  love,  will  be  ulti- 
mately consummated  in  the  wills  of  the  redeemed  harmonising  with 
the  will  of  the  Eternal.  The  good-will  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  revealed  in  the  gospel,  will  have  its  response  of  absolute,  uni- 
versal, and  eternal  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  from  every  redeemed 
soul  in  glory. 

Not  one  petition,  dictated  by  the  Spirit,  shall  be  forgotten  before 
Go<l.  As  soon  might  a  soul  perish  for  whom  Christ  died  and  inter- 
ceded, as  that  one  prayer  of  faith,  excited  by  the  Spirit,  should  fail. 
Were  it  not  so,  hope  would  perish,  and  trust  in  the  promises  of  Qod 
would  fail.    But  the  life  of  the  renewed  soul  is  eternal  life  begun.    The 
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bieath  of  the  living  soul  is  believing  prayer.  **  He  that  hath  the  Son 
Wh  life/'  and  he  that  hath  spiritual  life  hath  the  Spirit  of  life.  All  sach 
have  gracions  communion  with  God.  Prayer,  in  such  a  case,  is  the 
breathing  of  the  renewed  soul.  "  This,"  says  John,  "  is  the  confidence 
that  we  have  in  Him,  that,  if  we  ask  anything  according  to  His  will, 
He  heareth  us."  The  rule  of  prayer,  the  revealed  will,  and  the  spirit 
of  prayer,  are  from  God,  and  thus  redeemed  souls,  even  on  earth, 
become  living  temples.  There  is  a  gracious  indwelling  of  God  in  the 
living  soul — a  manifestation  of  Deity  unknown  to  the  world.  "  If 
a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words;  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him."  This 
manifestation  is  by  and  through  the  Spirit;  hence  the  promise  of 
Christ:  "I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Com- 
forter, that  He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth; 
whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  Him  not,  neither 
knoweth  Him :  but  ye  know  Him ;  for  He  dwelleth  voith  t/ou,  and  shall 
he  in  you"  This  is  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication,  who 
**  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints,  according  to  the  will  of  God." 

What,  then,  can  be  more  solemn  than  such  near  contact  with  the 
Trinne  Deity  I  What  more  awe-inspiring  than  the  thought,  that  in 
prayer  we  are  approaching  into  the  presence-chamber  of  the  great 
Jehovah  !  If,  in  token  of  awe,  the  cherubim  are  represented  as  vail- 
ing their  faces  and  covering  their  feet  before  infinite  Majesty,  how 
shall  frail,  guilty  man  appear  as  a  supplicant  before  the  Searcher  of 
hearts  ?  Need  we  wonder  that  guilty  Adam  sought  a  hiding-place  in 
the  garden — that  even  Moses,  the  privileged  typical  intercessor  for 
Israel,  said,  "  I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake" — that  Job  exclaimed, 
"Now  that  mine  eyes  see  Thee,  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust 
and  ashes" — that  Daniel  was  ashamed  and  confounded  in  coming 
before  God — that  Habakkuk's  belly  trembled  at  the  voice  of  Jehovah-— 
and  that  even  John  fell  at  the  feet  of  Jehovah-Jesus.  It  is  indeed  a 
mystery  of  mercy  that  any  of  the  human  family  have  been  permitted  to 
witness  the  glory,  or  approach  into  the  presence  of  the  high  and  holy 
Ood.  But  more  amazing  still,  that  from  generation  to  generation 
believing  supplicants  should  have  daily — yea,  at  any  moment — access 
to  God  in  prayer.  And  yet  how  little  is  that  due  solemnity  realised  I 
Tme  it  is  that 

"  Fools  rash  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

Many  deal  with  God  as  they  would  not  deal  with  any  distinguished 
fisHow-man.  Many  utter  the  language  of  prayer,  and  not  a  few  pre- 
sent, in  the  form  of  prayer,  that  which  clearly  indicates  their  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  exercise.  Both  the  spirit  of  devotion,  and 
the  language  of  prayer,  are  sadly  wanting  in  modern  times.  Not  a 
few  take  liberties  with  God  that  would  be  deemed  intolerable  towards 
fellow-men.  There  is  a  species  of  random  speaking,  without  thought 
or  meditation, — the  asking  of  what  is  not  wanted,  and  praying  for 
what  is  not  promised, — and  a  commanding  of  God,  not  in  the  wrestling 
mirit  of  Jacob,  but  in  the  presumption  of  self-importance, — which 
now  too  plainly  that  many  deal  with  God  as  if  He  were  like  our- 
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selves.  Speech-makiDg  has  in  some  quarters  supplanted  prayer. 
Mere  eloquent  addresses  to  God  or  to  men  are  not  nnfrequently  the 
introductory  or  concluding  accompaniments  to  other  orations  on  set 
occasions.  In  bearing  such,  and  the  criticisms  upon  such  by  the  press, 
one  instinctively  is  led  to  exclaim,  Truly  "  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts." 

But  not  to  speak  of  extreme  cases  of  irrevereDce,  how  few  of  ns 
feel  sufficiently  that  solemnity  which  ought  to  pervade  our  souls  in 
drawing  near  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  We  feel,  indeed,  that  to 
come  to  the  throne  of  judgment  would  be  solemn — that  to  stand  where 
Moses  stood  at  Sinai — where  Elijah  stood  at  Horeb — where  the  dis- 
ciples stood  at  Calvary — where  Mary  stood  at  the  tomb  of  Joseph,  or 
where  John  stood  in  Patmos, — would  overwhelm  us;  but  ah  I  how  little 
do  wc  feel  that  in  every  act  of  devotion  we  are  in  reality  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  a  three-one  God  I  How  little  do  we  realise 
the  infinite  majesty  and  matchless  glory  of  that  divine  Being  whom 
angels  adore  I  How  prone  are  we  to  forget  that  the  omniscient  eye 
scans  the  heart — that  every  petition  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  our 
internal  emotions — that  every  prayer  is  actually  judged  as  to  its  ac- 
cordance with  the  Divine  will — as  to  its  correspondence  with  the 
plan  of  redemption — as  to  its  harmony  with  the  Divine  perfections — 
as  to  its  relationship  with  Christ's  mediation, — and  as  to  its  origin  in 
the  dictation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I  Did  we  feel  this,  our  words  would 
be  fewer  and  our  emotions  deeper.  Instead  of  irreverent  orations, 
the  burdened  spirit  would  speak  in  broken  utterances,  and  the  soul 
would  realise  a  sense  of  absolute  dependence  upon  the  guidance  and 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  cannot  read  of  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  angel,  or  of  Moses 
waiting  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  for  a  meeting  with  God,  or  of  Elijah 
wrapping  his  face  in  his  mantle  when  the  storm  and  the  earthquake 
and  tbc  fire  preceded  the  '^  still  small  voice,"  without  a  sense  of  the 
deep  solemnity  pervading  such  communion  with  the  Highest,  and  yet 
in  reality  every  believing  approach  to  the  throne  of  grace  brings  us 
near  to  the  same  infinitely  holy  Being.  How  much  need,  therefore, 
of  meditation  and  deliberate  thought  in  prospect  of  this  duty !  When 
the  Triune  Deity  comes  near  to  us  in  the  revelations  of  mercy,  it  be- 
comes us  to  cultivate  the  devotional  spirit,  so  that  the  privilege  of 
fellowship  may  be  enjoyed. 

We  must  regard  alike  the  honour  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  None  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  must  be  for- 
gotten. As  the  Father  bears  the  advocacy  of  the  Son,  and  both  the 
Father  and  Son  hear  the  intercessions  of  the  Spirit,  it  becomes  us  to 
honour  the  Son  even  as  we  honour  the  Father,  and  reverence  the 
Spirit  as  co-equal  and  co-eternal  with  both.  The  exhortation,  "  Grieye 
not  the  Spirit,"  is  here  specially  applicable.  His  work  corresponds 
with  the  work  of  Christ.  We  need  dependence  upon  Him  for  help  as 
really  as  upon  the  Son  for  acceptance.  We  must  plead  for  the  Spirit 
if  we  would  plead  in  tbe  Spirit,  and  cherish  the  love  of  the  Spirit  if 
we  would  know  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  In  the  oonsam- 
mation  of  redemption  the  glory  of  the  Spirit  will  shine  forth  with 
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pecaliar  Instre;  and  when  the  last  prayer  of  faith  shall  be  fully  an- 
swered, then  will  the  magnitude,  mystery,  and  glory  of  the  Spirit's 
work  be  recognised  by  saints  and  angels.  Then  will  the  prayers  of 
the  redeemed  be  seen  as  the  counterpart  of  the  divine  decrees,  while 
the  grace  which  came  down  from  the  throne  will  ascend  to  the  throne, 
and  prayer  for  the  consummation  of  redemption -work  will  be  sup- 
planted by  the  new,  yet  eternal,  song  of  praise  to  the  Trinne  Deity. 
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We  will  yield  to  none  in  the  desire  to  promote  social  happiness. 
Constitated  as  humanity  is,  relaxation  from  toil  and  recreation  are 
indispensable.  Within  proper  limits,  both  mind  and  body  are  the 
better  of  legitimate  amusements.  The  early  period  of  life  more 
especially  requires  their  invigorating  influence.  The  young  of  all 
creatnres  seem  to  be  endowed  with  playful  instincts,  and  the  capacity 
of  increasing  the  sources  of  happiness.  The  human  mind  especially 
18  susceptible  of  a  great  increase  of  enjoyment  through  the  channels 
of  social  amusement.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the  solitary  child 
is  in  gi-eat  danger  of  partial  development  of  mind,  for  lack  of  as- 
sociates to  bring  the  mental  and  physical  powers  into  exercise.  We 
pity  the  man  who  cannot  enjoy,  nay  more,  who  is  not  delighted,  to 
near  the  merry  peal  of  the  childish  group,  engaged  with  their  games 
and  innocent  amusements.  Even  in  this  fallen  world,  the  beneficent 
Creator  has  thrown  an  amazingly  large  proportion  of  happiness  into 
the  period  of  childhood  and  youth.  In  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages, 
the  streets  have  been  made  to  re-echo  with  the  voices  of  the  children 
pursuing  their  exhilarating  games;  nay  more,  these  games  are  as 
r^^ular  in  their  periods  as  the  seasons  in  their  revolutions.  They  are 
not  regulated  by  accident,  but  by  natural  laws  implanted  in  the  human 
mind,  and  elicited  by  seasons  and  circumstances.  The  prophet 
Zechariah  recognises  this  source  of  youthful  happiness,  and  presents  it 
as  an  evidence  of  peace  and  prosperity.  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts;  There  shall  yet  old  men  and  old  women  dwell  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  and  every  man  with  his  staff  in  his  hand  for  very  age. 
And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  he  full  of  hoys  and  girls  playing  in 
the  streets  thereof' 

Among  the  Jews,  the  religious  element  mingled,  with  all  their 
modes  of  amusement.  Dignified  ease  is  the  general  idea  of  adult 
Oriental  recreation.  The  father  of  the  family  usually  sat  at  the  door 
of  his  tent,  reclined  upon  the  house  top,  or  repaired  to  the  city  gate, 
to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  his  fellows.  It  was  chiefly  among  the 
Greeks  that  amusements  or  games  were  systematised,  and  pursued 
with  more  than  the  ardour  of  ordinary  business.  Even  their  games 
had  a  special  regard  to  the  promotion  of  health,  and  the  fiiller  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  system.  We  cannot  say  that  even  their  least  ob- 
I  jectionable  games,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  all  their  adjuncts. 
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were  such  as  to  promote  morality  or  increase  the  happiness  of  a  people* 
Amusements  of  every  kind  must  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  God,  and 
be  tested  by  the  Bible  code  of  morality,  ere  they  can  promote  either 
domestic  or  social  happiness.  As  regards  the  amusements  of  children, 
they  seem  in  a  great  measure  stereotyi)ed  in  their  leading  character- 
istics; while  those  of  adults  are  generally  regulated  by  the  moral  and 
religious  influences  of  the  age.  They  are,  in  reality,  an  index  of  the 
moral  condition  of  a  people,  while  at  the  sjime  time  exerting  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  community.  Vieweil  in  this  aspect,  there  is  not 
a  little  danger  from  the  social  amusemtMits  of  modem  times. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  subjects  u\Km  which  there  is  greater  diversity 
of  opinion,  or  upon  which  there  is  more  difficulty  in  laying  down  ab- 
solute rules,  than  that  of  amusements.  There  are  in  this,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  right  and  left  hand  extremes.  To  condemn  them  all  is 
apparently  easy;  but  to  assign  reasons  for  doing  so  is  perhaps  im- 
possible. To  defend  thom  all  is  what  none  but  the  libertine  will 
attempt.  In  proportion,  however,  as  genuine  religion  regulates  the 
life  of  a  community,  so  will  public  taste  mould  the  amusements  of  a 
people.  It  may  l)e  difficult  for  either  the  Church  or  the  moralist  to 
fix  the  boundary  line  between  what  is  lawful  and  what  is  unlawful 
in  all  circumstances;  but  an  enlightened  conscience  will  seldom  have 
any  difficulty  in  determining  the  path  of  duty  and  safety.  There  are, 
however,  some  general  principles  which  may  direct  every  one  willing 
to  be  guided  by  the  authority  of  God  in  such  matters. 

1.  Amusements  fall  within  the  range  of  the  general  command, 
"  Whether  therefore  ye  cat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  allio 
the  glory  of  Ciod."  Nothing  can  lie  beyond  the  range  of  this  general 
injunction,  which  embraces  God's  glory,  together  with  man's  end  and 
interests.  The  promotion  of  health — the  increase  of  innocent  enjoy- 
ment— the  cultivation  of  social  intercourse — the  encouragement  of 
intellectual  progress — the  development  of  genuine  courtesy — ^the 
healthful  excitement  of  the  mental  ix)wers — the  stimulation  of  the 
social  aflections — the  cherishing  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy, — 
these,  and  many  other  things,  may  be  effected  by  the  legitimate  use 
of  amusements;  but  all  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  primary 
principle  enunciated — ^man's  chief  end  in  subserviency  to  the  divine 
glory. 

2.  Amusements,  like  everything  else,  must  be  regidated  by  the 
precepts  of  the  moral  law.  There  is  no  relaxation  of  the  rule  of  life 
m  matters  of  amusement,  more  than  there  is  in  matters  of  business  Of 
acts  of  worship.  There  are  no  circumstances  in  which  God  abdicates 
His  supremacy  in  favour  of  public  opinion ;  neither  are  there  any  acts 
of  our  lives  absolved  from  the  claims  of  moral  responsibility.  Our 
leiHure  hours,  as  much  and  as  really  as  our  business  hours,  are  under 
law  to  God.  We  cannot  engage  in  any  amusement  in  which  our 
moral  responsibility  is  for  a  moment  relaxed.  The  two  tables  of 
the  law  are  as  really  suspended  over  the  place  of  amusement  as  they 
are  over  the  workshop,  or  even  the  sanctuary.  There,  there  must  be 
no  other  god  but  Jehovah — no  idolatry  or  heathen  superstitions — ^no 
profanation  of  the  difine  name— nothing  profaning,  or  tending  to  the 
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pro&nation  of  the  Sabbath — nothing  infringing  the  claims  of  relative 
duty — ^nothing  tending  to  the  destruction  of  life  or  health — nothing 
calculated  to  excite  carnal  lusts  or  passions — nothing  a£fecting  the 
legitimate  increase  or  right  use  of  wealth — nothing  tending  to  false- 
hood or  the  injury  of  character — nothing  tempting  to  covetousness  or 
envy.  In  short,  the  moral  law,  in  the  whole  breadth  of  its  require- 
ments and  prohibitions,  embraces  the  entire  range  of  amusements  as 
really,  and  aa  fully,  as  it  does  the  work  of  the  six  days  and  the  worship 
of  the  Sabbath. 

But,  besides  this  direct  legislation,  in  the  shape  of  general  principles 
iqiplicable  to  all  human  action,  there  are  special  principles,  adapted  to 
^eial  circumstances,  which  the  Christian  cannot  disregard  without 
danger.  The  spirit  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  letter,  must  be  regarded. 
No  skilled  mariner  will  risk  the  safety  of  his  ship  by  sailing  up  to  the 
nearest  point  to  the  wind;  so,  in  like  manner,  no  prudent  Christian 
will  venture  to  the  nearest  point  of  moral  danger,  and  no  wise  parent 
will  introduce  his  children  to  society  and  scenes  where  the  power  of 
temptation  is  all  but  irresistible.  When  the  Spirit  of  God  says,  "  Be 
not  deceived^  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners^^  He  states  a 
£Kt  common  to  human  experience,  and  warns  of  special  danger. 
Again,  when  He  enjoins  us  to  "  abstain  from  all  appearance  ofeml^^ 
He  marks  off  a  wide  margin  on  the  side  of  moral  rectitude  which 
we  cannot  transgress,  except  at  the  i)eril  of  falling  into  sin.  So,  in 
like  manner,  when  the  Redeemer  taught  His  disciples  the  petition, 
**  Letid  us  not  into  temptation,  hut  deliver  us  from  evil,'^  there  was  as- 
suredly implied  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  against  the  tempter,  by 
avoiding  such  things  as  may  tend  to  give  the  evil  one  power  over  us. 
The  Bible  affords  us  some  striking  examples  of  the  danger  of  doing 
what  may  even  \ye  lawful  in  special  circumstances.  It  might  be  law- 
ful for  IjOt  to  pitch  towards  Sodom  as  regarded  the  legal  right  of  the 
soil  unappropriated;  but  the  motives  were  entirely  worldly,  and  the 
consequences  fatal  to  the  prosperity  and  eternal  interests  of  his 
family.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  imlawful  for  Dinah,  the  daughter 
of  Jacob,  to  go  out  and  see  the  daughters  of  the  land;  yet  how 
fearful  the  personal  and  domestic  consequences  of  that  visit  to 
Jacob,  to  Dinah,  and  to  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Shechem.  And  thus  there  is  danger  still  in  the  society,  and  circum- 
stances, and  influences  into  which  multitudes  of  professing  Christians 
are  thrown  in  what  is  deemed  the  lawful,  but  what  is  in  reality  the 
&tal  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Modern  times  have  their  peculiar  attractions, 
especially  for  the  young,  both  of  towns  and  cities — amusements  wear- 
ing an  almost  Christian  aspect,  which  are  really  unlawful  in  their 
character,  and  most  deleterious  in  their  effects. 

Let  lis  look  at  a  few  of  our  modern  amusements  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  already  adduced.  Let  us  bring  them  to  the  standard  of 
revelation  and  reason. 

In  doing  so,  we  shall  not  dwell  on  the  theatre,  which  is  pure  sham 
from  first  to  last.  There  is  enough  of  deception  in  the  world  without 
kired  performers  to  corrupt  what  remains  of  integrity  and  honour. 
The  theatre  cannot  bear  the  light  of  the  TJible.     It  may  be  resorted  to 
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Id  order  to  kill  time;  but,  while  killing  time,  it  is  destroying  immortal 
sonls.  Sach  have  been  the  effects  of  theatrical  amusements,  that  even 
heathen  nations  have  forbidden  them  on  the  ground  of  their  corruption. 
Solon,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Livy,  Valerius  Maximns, 
Cato,  Seneca,  Tacitu.s  and  many  other  sages  of  antiquity,  have  de- 
nounced the  theatre  as  a  source  of  moral  pollution ;  and  there  is  abund- 
ant evidence  that  the  decline  of  Greece  and  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  were  accelerated  by  the  passion  for  theatrical  entertainments. 
So  strongly  was  this  conviction  felt,  that  the  American  Congress, 
shortly  after  proclaiming  Independence,  passed  the  following  motion : — 

"  Whereas,  troe  religion  and  good  morals  are  the  only  solid  fonDdatioo  of  pabfio 
liberty  and  happiness, — 

"Resolved,  that  it  be,  and  hereby  is,  earnestly  recommended  by  the  several 
States,  to  take  the  most  effectual  measores  for  the  encoaragement  thereof,  and  for 
the  Boppressing  of  tJieatrical  entertainmentt,  horse-racing,  gaming,  and  snch  other 
diversions  as  are  prodnctive  of  idleness,  dissipation,  and  a  general  depravity  of  prin- 
ciples and  manners." 

Very  few  will  now  defend  the  theatre;  but  we  shall  see  that  many 
modem  amusements  partake  of  its  character,  though  presented  under 
different  names. 

Of  public  balls  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  large.  Vanity,  envy, 
pride,  and  ostentation,  are  their  leading  features.  Tried  by  the  stand- 
ard of  healthful  recreation,  they  are  found  wanting;  while,  in  respect 
to  worldly  conformity,  they  are  explicitly  condemned.  "  Be  ye  not 
conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  in  the  renewing  of 
your  minds."  There  is  no  affinity  between  the  gaiety  and  thought- 
lessness of  the  ball-room  and  the  sobriety  of  the  sanctuary  or  com- 
munion-table. No  one  could  seek  the  presence  of  Christ  with  those 
in  the  giddy  throng;  neither  would  any  one  wish  there  to  meet  with 
death,  where  the  thoughts  of  death  and  eternity  are  utterly  banished. 
To  a  mere  onlooker,  the  gay  and  giddy  dance  seems  an  outrage  upon 
reason.  We  do  not  wonder  though  the  dark  Indian,  when  he  saw  the 
European  dance,  exclaimed  in  astonishment^  "  They  would  make  the 
servants  do  that  in  India.''  But  when  we  reflect  upon  the  mental 
dissipation,  unfitting  the  mind  for  serious  thoughts — restraining  the 
soul  from  prayer  and  communion  vnth  God — not  to  speak  of  the  incen- 
tives to  envy,  pride,  and  evil  passions, — we  cannot  but  wonder  that 
such  a  thing  should  ever  be  seen  among  professing  Christians. 

Is  it  not  passing  strange  that  modern  times  seem  to  have  revived 
the  desire  for  dancing;  nay  more,  that  the  public  ball  should  be 
screened  and  commended  by  social  amusements  deemed  more  rational 
and  Christian.  We  refer  to  the  modern  practice  of  uniting  soirees 
and  concerts  with  the  literal  ball-room.  Both  are  legitimate,  and 
tend  to  good,  if  rightly  conducted;  but,  as  frequently  managed, 
they  are  perhaps  more  objectionable  than  even  the  ball.  In  many 
cases  there  is  a  profane  mixing  of  things  sacred  with  things  pro&ne. 
The  most  solemn  portions  of  Scripture,  set  to  the  sublimest  music,  are 
poured  forth  by  hired  performers  from  the  theatre  or  opera  for  mere 
entertainment.     The  profanation  of  the  name  of  God  has  been  one  of 
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the  standing  objections  to  the  theatre;  but  this  is  more  systematically 
done  at  concerts  and  soirees,  frequently  by  the  same  parties,  and  for 
the  same  object — viz.,  mere  entertainment  The  name  of  God  and 
the  word  of  Grod  are  too  sacred  to  be  made  a  mere  matter  of  musical 
or  theatrical  entertainment ;  yet  many  seem  to  forget  that  God  will 
not  hold  them  guiltless  who  take  His  name  in  vain. 

But,  besides  the  irreverent  use  of  God's  name  and  God's  word  in 
mere  musical  entertainments,  the  profanation  is  aggravated  by  the 
intermixture  of  sacred  and  common  songs.  There  is  no  distinction 
between  the  sublime  Scripture  anthem  and  the  current  glees  or  ma- 
drigals. Both  are  accompanied  by  the  same  theatrical  applause. 
This  profanity  is  rendered  all  the  more  dangerous  by  the  fact  that  the 
Saturday  evening  is  the  special  season  for  such  entertainments.  We 
have  had  only  one  opinion  regarding  the  Saturday  night  concerts, 
early  expressed,  and  now  fully  confirmed  by  the  course  pursued  in 
their  management.  They  are  now  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  theatrical 
performers,  and  are  adapted  for  ensnaring  a  class  who  would  not 
enter  the  theatre.  Being  prolonged  to  a  late  hour  on  the  Saturday 
night,  they  unfit  the  mind  for  the  service  of  God  on  Sabbath,  and  lead 
the  youth  of  our  cities  into  the  very  snares  of  temptation,  through 
association  with  loose  characters,  and  the  keeping  of  late  hours.  Be- 
yond the  closing  of  the  concert^  the  music  saloon,  the  theatre,  and  the 
tavern,  have  their  respective  attractions;  and  through  these  channels 
of  seduction  multitudes  of  our  hopeful  youths  fall  to  rise  no  more. 

But,  besides  the  temptations  incident  to  the  concert  or  the  soiree  as 
recently  conducted,  it  is  not  unusual  in  some  places  to  combine  the 
mosical  entertainment  with  the  ball.  By  this  many  are  ensnared. 
The  sacred  music  gives  a  moral,  and  even  religious  aspect  to  the 
social  meeting,  the  culmination  of  which  is  the  midnight  or  morning 
dance.  Few  have-  the  courage  to  decline  the  latter,  when  elated  with 
the  entertainments  of  the  former.  The  presence  of  gay  friends — the 
jeer  at  religion — the  thoughtless  banter,  and  the  fear  of  being  unlike 
those  around  them,  are  too  much  for  the  resolution  and  consistency  of 
most  professors.  Hence,  instead  of  the  concert  supplanting  the  ball 
and  the  theatre,  the  theatre  and  ball-room  have  enlisted  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  concert  to  grace  and  disguise  their  moral  deformities. 

But  the  evil  does  not  end  here.  The  moral  consequences  are  not 
confined  to  the  category  of  amusements.  They  tell  upon  business,  by 
tempting  the  young  to  embezzle,  or  forge,  or  cheat,  so  that  the  means 
of  gratifying  the  desire  for  pleasure  may  be  obtained.  They  tell  by 
unfitting  the  mind  for  the  diligent  prosecution  of  business.  They  are 
affecting  society  by  introducing  extravagant  habits  of  life,  which  end 
in  bankruptcy,  and  not  unfrequently  moral  and  social  ruin.  They 
stand  in  the  way  of  marriage,  by  wasting  the  first-fruits  of  industry, 
and  fostering  ideas  and  habits  alien  to  the  obligations  of  domestic  life. 
But  their  influence  is  rising  still  higher.  They  are  fostering  a 
vitiated  taste,  which  is  corrupting  the  service  of  God,  and  threatening 
the  restoration  of  a  mere  sensuous  worship.  But  for  the  training  of 
the  concert,  there  would  have  been  nothing  heard  of  recent  northern 
aghs  for  the  liturgy  and  the  organ.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  those 
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whose  ears  are  still  vibrating  with  the  instrumental  and  yocal  music  of 
the  Saturday  night's  concert  should  count  everything  dull  but  the  organ 
and  the  choir  and  the  pictorial  emblems.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  some  modem  Sabbath  performances  should  lead  to  the  exclama- 
tion, lately  uttered  by  an  unsophisticated  youth,  at  the  close  of  pulpit 
and  musical  entertainment,  "  That  is  really  as  good  as  a  play."  The 
modem  round  of  exciting  amusements  has  taken  away  all  relish  for 
spiritual  worship;  hence  the  longing  after  pictorial  sermons,  liturgies, 
chants,  choirs,  and  organs.  To  the  same  love'of  excitement  and  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  may  be  traced  the  efforts  now  being  made  for  the 
opening  of  public  gardens,  museums,  art  galleries,  &c.  on  God's  holy 
day.  Under  the  guise  of  recreation  and  amusement,  there  is  a  bold 
and  comprehensive  effort  of  infidelity  to  subvert  all  genuine  religion, 
and  of  Popery  to  restore  the  power  of  antichrist.  We  have  much  to 
dread  from  the  Continental  love  of  pleasure  now  infecting  the  com- 
munity, and  not  less  from  the  irreligious  spirit  rising  up  in  the  family. 
It  will  only  be  requisite  that  the  Church  should  connive  at  the  course  of 
defection  from  pure  ordinances,  and  give  countenance  to  a  sensuous 
worship,  to  bring  back  a  Continental  Sabbath  and  Continental  modes 
of  life.  Whenever  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  nights  are  generally 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  the  Sabbath  to  sensuous  enjoyment,  the 
strength  of  Britain  will  speedily  decay,  and  Popery  will  gain  an  easy 
conquest. 

To  Christians  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  exciting  and  camalimng 
amusements.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  relish  for  them,  or  if  there  is,  spi- 
rituality must  proportionally  suffer.  Everything  done  and  enjoyed  by 
the  children  of  God  must  be  such  as  will  glorify  their  Father's  name, 
and  conduce  to  their  personal  and  domestic  happiness.  Profitable 
reading,  Christian  converse,  the  study  of  nature,  the  cultivation  of 
useful  arts,  the  promotion  of  works  of  benevolence,  will  more  than  fill 
up  their  leisure  hours. 

But  some  may  reply — "  I  have  no  taste  for  any  of  these  things. 
What  amusements  will  you  commend  to  me?"  We  can  only  answer, 
in  the  language  of  a  distinguished  writer,  ^^  None  at  alV^  What  I 
that  man  talk  of  amusement  who,  by  his  own  confession,  is  under  the 
curse  of  heaven's  etemal  law,  and  the  wrath  of  heaven's  incensed 
King !  Amusement  !  what,  for  a  poor  wretch  who  is  on  the  brink  <rf 
l>erdition,  the  verge  of  hell,  and  may  the  next  hour  be  lifting  up  his 
eyes  in  torments,  and  calling  for  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue  I 
Diversion  !  what,  for  him  who  is  every  moment  exposed  to  that  sen- 
tence, "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels  I"  What !  going  on  to  that  place  where  the 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched;  where  there  is  weeping, 
and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth, — and  calling  for  amusements  I  Oh 
monstrous  inconsistency  I  We  have  heard  of  persons  dancing  in  their 
chains;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  poor  creature  asking  for  amusements  on 
his  way  to  the  place  of  execution  ?  This  Ls  your  case.  While  you  have 
no  taste  for  religion,  you  are  every  day  travelling  to  execution.  You 
are  asking  for  amusements !  And  what  will  be  your  reflections  in  the 
place  of  despair,  to  recollect  that  the  season  of  hope  was  employed  by 
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you,  not  in  seeking  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  everlasting  happiness, 
Imt  in  mere  idle  diversions,  which  were  destroying  you  at  the  very 
time  they  were  amusing  you.  Then  will  you  learn,  when  the  instruc- 
tion will  do  you  no  good,  that  you  voluntarily  relinquished  the  fulness 
of  joy  which  God's  presence  affords,  and  the  eternal  pleasures  which 
are  to  be  found  at  His  right  hand,  for  the  joy  of  fools,  which,  as  Solo- 
moo  says,  is  but  as  "  the  crackling  of  thorns  beneath  the  pot"  "  Be- 
foTt  you  think  of  amusement  seek  for  religion." 


FBATEBNAL  LETTER  FROM  THE  ASSOCIATE  SYNOD 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  AND  REPLY. 

Portland  Mills,  Putnam  Countt,  Indiasa, 
October  24,  1862. 
To  TBB  8tkod  op  Obiqinal  Secedebs. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Brethren, — The  force  and  aptitade  of  the  Scrip- 
tare  aphorism,  ^'  As  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soni,  so  is  good  news  from 
a  far  country,"  was  realised  by  as  on  reading  your  Christian  fraternal 
letter  of  May,  1861.  The  paucity  of  our  numbers,  feebleness  of  re- 
sources, and  almost  entire  want  of  influence,  have  taught  us,  we  trust, 
the  vanity,  not  to  say  sinfulness,  of  putting  confidence  in  an  arm  of 
flesh.  Yet,  since  Providence  makes  use  of  means  in  supporting  His 
cause,  it  is  both  natural  and  proper  that  His  people  should  bless  Ood, 
and  take  courage,  when  they  discover  others,  though  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  world,  associated  with  them  in  their  struggle  for  truth  and 
parity.  They  cannot,  in  such  case,  say,  with  Elijah,  "  We  are  left 
alone." 

We  rejoice  to  find  you  harmonising  with  us  in  principle,  and  sym- 
pathising with  us  in  our  trials.      In  former  years,  the  intercourse 
between  Seceders  in  Scotland,  the  parent  stock,  and  Seceders  in  this 
land,  was  both  pleasant  and  profitable.     I'he  hands  of  both  ministers 
and  people  in  this  land  were  strengthened,  and  their  hearts  encouraged 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  by  the  accessions  we  received  from  the 
mother  country,  especially  to  our  ministerial  force,  and  the  cheering 
letters  of  approval  and  sympathy  which  reached  us  from  year  to  year. 
Bat,  in  an  evil  day,  this  intercourse  and  correspondence  were  unbap- 
jnly  interrupted.     Of  those  ministers  who  composed  the  Associate 
Synod  when  this  Christian  intercourse  was  broken  off,  only  two,  we 
believe,  now  remain  with  us,  and  hence  we  are  not  so  familiar  as 
others  with  the  proceedings  of  that  period.     Enough  is  known,  bow- 
ever,  to  account  in  some  measure  for  the  course  taken  by  the  Associate 
Synod.     The  serious  trouble  known  among  us  as  the  Stark  and  Bul- 
lions controversy  was  just  in  its  inception,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
it  greatly  troubled  our  Zion,  till  finally  it  culminated  in  a  disruption 
of  the  Synod,  or  rather  in  the  withdrawal  of  a  faction  from  it     This 
cootroversy  so  occupied  the  time  of  Synod  for  years,  and  so'  engrossed 
tke  minds  of  its  leading  members,  that  little  else  could  receive  deli  be- 
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rate  atteDtion.  And  since  many  of  those  who  occasioned  the  difficoltj 
were  originally  from  Scotland,  it  is  likely  some  little  prejudice  was 
created  in  the  minds  of  many,  or,  at  least,  a  fear  that  trouble  might 
again  arise  from  this  source,  and  hence  it  was  thought  best  to  intro- 
duce  the  safeguard  of  which  you  so  justly  say,  "  that  it  conceded  no- 
thing to  you  not  granted  to  other  denominations."  Under  the  former 
union  it  was  conceded,  we  believe,  that  whilst  the  two  Testimonies 
harmonised,  yours  was  better  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland,  and  ours  to  those  of  the  Church  in  this  country, 
and  that  hence  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  persons  migrating  from 
one  country  to  the  other,  with  the  design  of  becoming  permanent 
residenters,  should  be  considered  as  adopting  the  Testimony  lifted  op 
by  the  Church  in  the  land  of  their  residence;  and  this,  we  think,  is 
the  only  rational  and  proper  mode  of  recognising  the  harmony  of  the 
two  Testimonies.  You  are  not  required  to  adopt  ours  under  your  cir- 
cumstances, nor  we  yours,  nor  is  the  Church  to  be  considered  as  hold- 
ing to  two  Testimonies.  The  day,  we  hope,  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  two  bodies  shall  fully  recognise  each  other  as  one  family,  and  our 
former  fraternal  intercourse  be  revived.  In  the  good  providence  of 
God,  you  have  made  some  advancement  since  the  unhappy  breach, 
which  left  you  a  small  and  despised  remnant,  struggling  with  fearful 
odds.  We,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  commencing  the  struggle,  with 
prospects  darker  perhaps  than  yours  ever  were.  But,  firmly  believing 
that  we  hold  the  truth,  and  knowing  that  God  is  on  the  side  of  trnth, 
and  that  only  one,  with  God  on  his  side,  is  in  the  majority,  though 
the  whole  world  be  against  him,  we  faint  not,  neither  are  we  dismayed 
or  discouraged.  Elijah  is  more  than  all  the  prophets  of  Baal  and  of 
the  Groves,  backed  by  the  multitudes  of  Israel  and  the  Gentile  na- 
tions. Under  present  circumstances,  the  advantages  of  a  union  with 
you  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  on  our  side.  We  may  anticipate  rein- 
forcements from  you,  but  you  can  expect  but  little  indeed  from  ns. 
But,  remembering  that  it  is  "  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
you  may  still  anticipate  a  rich  reward.  That  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  the  general  tendency  of  Christian  society,  is  at  present  Rome- 
ward,  is  patent  to  every  intelligent  observer.  The  serpent  which  be- 
guiled Eve  through  his  subtilty,  has  corrupted  the  Protestant  Charch 
from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.  They  have  been  turned  aside 
from  the  simple,  pure  gospel,  as  it  is  in  Christ,  to  the  doctrines  and 
commandments  of  men.  They  have  been  turned  aside  from  the 
simple,  direct,  confiding  reliance  on  Christ  for  salvation,  as  He  iH 
offered  to  us  in  the  gospel,  to  rest  upon  something  without,  or  some- 
thing within — something  in  the  profession  and  practice,  or  something 
in  the  feelings  and  disposition  of  the  heart.  They  have  been  cor- 
rupted or  turned  aside,  lastly,  from  the  simple,  ruling  aim  of  glorify- 
ing God  in  Christ,  to  exalting  the  creature  above  the  Creator.  In 
such  a  time  of  error  and  delusion,  of  backsliding  and  treachery,  "  they 
that  fear  the  Lord  should  speak  often  one  to  another."  They  should 
draw  nearer  together,  cleave  to  Christ  and  one  another  more  firmly 
if  possible,  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  this  moral  conflict.  Bnt 
we  are  asked.  What  is  the  use  of  perpetuating  these  fragmentary 
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oigimsatioDB  ?    It  is  obvious  that  the  larger  and  more  liberal  and 

popular  denominations  are  about  to  proselytise  the  world,  and  nothing 

etn  be  effected  by  such  feeble  bodies  except  to  em  harass  and  retard 

ft  little  their  progress.     To  this  we  have  only  to  reply,  God  requires 

us  to  discharge  faithfully  our  duty  as  witnesses,  by  bearing  "  witness 

into  the  truth."     The  way  of  duty  must  be  ascertained  from  the  word 

of  God,  and  not  from  any  success  in  proselyting,  either  present  or 

prospective.      The  truth  is  not  palatable  to  the  unbelieving  heart. 

"And  because  I  tell  you  the  truth,"  says  Jesus,  "ye  believe  me  not." 

Praying  God,  then,  that,  through  His  grace,  you  m^iy  be  enabled  to 

hold  fast  the  truth  "as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus,"  and  trusting  that  the 

day  is  at  hand  when  we  shall  fully  recognise  each  other,  we  subscribe 

oareelves  vour  brethren  and  companions  in  tribulation,  and  in  the 

kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ.     Farewell. 

S.  G.  M'Neel,      )^ 

James  Dickson,  lOomtmUe^, 


Perth,  16th  July,  1863. 
To  THB  Associate  Synod  of  North  America. 

Beverend  and  Dear  Brethren, — The  esteemed  letter  of  your 
GoQimittee  was  cordially  welcomed  by  our  Synod,  which  met  at  Glas- 
gow in  May  last;  and  when  the  communication  was  read,  its  contents 
were  heard  with  lively  interest.     We  are  encouraged  by  your  stead- 
&8t  adherence  to  the  scriptural  principles  to  which  you  had  attained 
as  &  Church,  in  opposition  to  a  union  the  basis  of  which  is  so  palpably 
latitudinarian.     We  can,  and  ought  to  deeply  sympathise  with  you 
in  all  the  difficulties  of  your  position,  in  a  contest  against  overwhelming 
opposition.     But  if  you  have  the  Lord  on  your  side — though  few  in 
nnmber,  and  situated  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  with  small 
congregations  adhering  to  you,  whose  petiticms  for  supply  of  sermon 
you  can  but  partially  meet — there  are  more  for  you  than  all  that  can 
be  against  you.     We  have  had,  and  still  have,  to  contend  with  diffi- 
culties, though  not  in  the  same  degree,  corresponding  to  yours.     We 
woold  also  think,  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  of  the  dreadful  civil  war  which 
bas  been  raging  so  long  in  your  country,  in  which  so  much  kindred 
blood  has  been  shed,  by  which  desolation  is  written  on  so  many  homes, 
and  so  many  families  have  been  called  to  mourning  and  girding  with 
iackcloth.     By  all  this,  your  circumstances  and  trials  must  also  be 
iggravated,  while  you  have  to  lament  that  the  causes  of  the  Lord's 
ooDtroversy  with  you,  as  a  people,  are  so  dimly  seen  by  the  community 
It  large,  and  His  hand  so  little  acknowledged. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  as  ecclesiastical  associations,  you  and 
w«  have  come  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  so  nearly  alike,  and 
through  causes  so  similar,  notwithstanding  the  distance  at  which  wo 
»e  placed  from  one  another.  Whatever  is  to  be  the  issue  of  a  grow- 
ing desire  of  extended  external  union,  by  having  vast  multitudes  con- 
IT^ted  into  one  association,  it  seems  at  the  present  time  to  be  pervad- 
iog  a  large  portion  of  what  may  be  considered  the  better  sections  of  the 
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visible  Church.  Such,  also,  is  the  wide  sweep  and  the  force  of  the  tide 
of  seDtiment  on  this  subject  which  is  setting  in,  that  it  is  likely  to  become 
almost  irresistible.  The  remnants  that  would  withstand  its  influence 
need  to  be  animated  by  the  courage  and  self-denial  of  the  martyrs  of 
past  ages,  in  order  to  maintain  the  conflict  on  which  they  have  entered, 
and  which  awaits  them.  They  need  to  have  the  same  indubitable 
persuasion  that  it  is  the  truth  and  cause  of  Gk)d  for  which  they  con- 
tend, and,  by  divine  grace,  to  be  prepared,  as  they  were,  to  make 
every  sacrifice,  without  grudging,  in  adhering  to  such  a  cause.  God 
has  dealt  with  remnants  of  witnesses  in  the  past,  that,  amidst  manifold 
privations  and  sufferings  for  conscience  and  the  truth's  sake,  there  has 
been  in  their  experience  a  realisation  of  the  truth  of  the  Redeemer's 
testimony,  **My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light."  The  be- 
lieving Hebrews,  who  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  are 
a  notable  illustration  of  this  fact;  and  we  ought  confidently  to  con- 
clude that  this  will  ever  be  the  experience  of  the  truly  faithful  in 
the  cause  of  Christ.  To  such  the  promise,  "  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be,"  shall  never  fail. 

There  are  few  parts  of  Scripture  more  perverted  and  misapplied  at 
the  present  time  than  the  words  of  Jesus  in  His  prayer  to  His  Father 
for  the  unity  of  His  disciples — "  That  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us :  that 
the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  All  that  is  conceived 
to  be  included  in  this  passage  by  many  is  simply  that  it  is  a  prayer 
for  union,  whilst  the  kind  of  union  so  specifically  prayed  for  is  entirely 
overlooked  by  them.  What  the  Lord  Jesus  here  prays  for  is  not  any 
kind  of  union — is  not  that  His  followers  may  be  brought  to  unite  in  the 
way  of  " agreeing  to  differ"  in  judgment  and  practice.  Np|  verily! 
It  is  a  prayer  for  union  among  them  corresponding,  so  far  as  that 
among  creatures  in  the  present  state  can,  to  the  unity  which  subsists 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  who  are  ever  one  in  will,  in  judg- 
ment, and  in  operation.  It  is  for  such  a  union  among  Christians  as 
the  wise  men  of  these  days  pronounce  an  impossibility,  but  which  is 
in  exact  harmony  with  the  apostolic  injunctions  contained  in  these 
words,  "  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions 
among  you ;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind 
and  in  the  same  judgment."  Such  is  the  character  of  the  union  which 
the  apostle  enjoins  and  enforces  by  an  appeal  to  the  highest  authority. 
What  stronger  language  as  to  this  could  be  employed,  or  by  what 
stronger  argument  could  it  be  enforced  ?  Others  would  interpret  th# 
forementloned  passage  as  a  prayer  for  a  kind  of  union  which  is  only  ' 
to  be  realised  in  heaven — an  interpretation  which  is  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  which  shows  unequivo- 
cally that  it  is  such  a  union  as  is  designed  to  exert  a  blissful  influence 
on  this  world's  inhabitants. 

It  is  very  noticeable,  too,  that  it  is  at  a  time  when  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  diversity  of  sentiment,  as  to  matter  of  doctrine  and  practice, 
prevails  among  professing  Christians,  that  there  is  such  a  loud  and 
impetuous  cry  for  union,  not  in  the  way  of  seeking  to  have  that 
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divereity  diminisbed,  but  ratber  in  tbe  way  of  baving  tbe  toleration 
of  it  extended.      Already,  in  the  different  sections  of  the  Cburch, 
great  diversity  of  doctrine  and  practice  exists.     In  the  same  church, 
as  ia  tbe  English  Episcopal  Church,  there  are  to  be  found,  side  by 
ride,  ecclesiastics  of  different  grades,  who  have  signed  the  same  stand- 
ards, teaching  sound  doctrine  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
advocating  errors  of  the  most  pernicious  kind,  in  almost  every  variety 
of  form,  and  resuscitating  with  great  zeal  the  various  fooleries  and 
Taried  superstitions  of  antichristian  worship.     There  is  also,  alas!  a 
rimilar  diversity  of  doctrinal  sentiment,  though  in  a  less  flagrant  degree, 
in  Dissenting  churches,  and  a  propensity  to  revive  some  of  the  Popish 
iQventions  in  the  worship  of  God,  even  in  Presbyterian  churches.     By 
many  all  this  is  so  far  from  being  deprecated  and  mourned  over,  that  it 
is  gloried  in,  and  held  forth  as  the  beau  ideal,of  what  a  church  ought 
to  be  in  this  enlightened  and  liberal  age.     And  when  sections  of  the 
visible  Church,  in  which  such  sentiments  are  rampant,  coalesce,  nothing 
is  to  be  expected  but  an  increase  of  this  diversity  as  the  native  result. 
When,  instead  of  seeking  to  have  the  Church  of  the  living  God  brought 
ID  all  respects  to  the  nearest  conformity  to  the  revealed  will  and  mind 
of  ber  divine  King,  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  have  her  assimilated  to 
tbe  taste  of  the  age,  and  adapted  to  the  prevailing  diversity  of  senti- 
ment and  practice,  both  in  relation  to  the  moral  law  and  the  worship 
of  God,  the  consummation  to  which  all  this  tends  is  not  doubtful. 
It  may  be  read,  as  in  the  light  of  noon -day,  in  the  pages  of  the  history 
of  tbe  past. 

In  occupying  the  post  of  witnesses  for  scriptural  union  among  Chris- 
tians, in  opposition  to  that  of  the  principle  of  agglomeration  by  the 
external  relation  of  heterogeneous  materials,  it  is  specially  incumbent 
on  as  to  earnestly  endeavour  to  exemplify  tins  among  ourselves  in 
matters  of  faith  and  of  practice.  Few  and  despised  though  we  be,  we 
are  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill ;  and  one  thing  to  which  we  are  called  is 
to  adorn  our  profession  by  carefully  cultivating  a  spirit  of  unity  in 
every  way  among  ourselves.  In  testifying  against  union  on  latitudi- 
narian  principles,  and  contending  for  this  on  the  principle  of  true 
onity,  it  is  peculiarly  meet  that  a  spirit  should  exist  and  be  cherished 
in  our  small  associations  corresponding  to  what  existed  among  the 
primitive  Christians,  when  "  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were 
of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul."  Everything,  in  word  or  deed,  should  be 
gnarded  against  with  the  utmost  care  that  might  tend  to  diminish 
affection,  or  widen  any  shades  of  difference  of  sentiment,  and  everything 
done  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  Christian  love,  and  promote  unity  in 
oar  respective  associations,  and  in  every  section  thereof. 

This  also  applies  to  our  intercourse  and  connection  as  distinct  wit- 
nessing remnants.  It  is  our  duty  to  seek  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  each  other's  principles  'and  position,  and  to  use  every  means  in 
our  power  to  have  the  bonds  of  union  which  exist  between  us  increased. 
It  is  thus  that  we  will  truly  strengthen  one  another's  hands  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  cause  of  thankfulness  that  the  two  Synods  (yours  and  ours),  in 
nspect  of  principle  and  practice,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each 

2  L 
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other  now  that  our  fathers  did  some  eighty  years  ago.  In  178 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  enacted  "  The  Declaratioi 
Testimony,"  to  which  you  still  adhere  without  change.  The  Sc< 
Associate  Synod, — afterwards  denominated  the  General  Assc 
Synod,  with  which  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  previ 
connected,  as  a  branch  of  itself,  and  in  subordination  to  it,  though 
had  scruples  regarding  some  expressions  in  the  American  Testir 
which  evinces  great  ability  and  discrimination ;  yet  making  allov 
for  the  difference  of  position  occupied  by  the  Presbytery  in  the  XJ 
States,  and  the  special  difficulties  in  which  they  were  involved 
division  which  had  taken  place  some  time  before, — agreed,  wi 
adopting  the  American  Testimony,  on  an  Act,  in  which  the  cond: 
of  this  agreement  are  expressly  stated,  to  continue  the  intercoui 
formerly  with  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania.  This  Act  is  appt 
to  your  "  Declaration  and  Testimony."  This  intercourse  and  fri« 
aid,  especially  by  sending  out  preachers,  was  continued  with  that 
bytery,  and  afterwards  with  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America 
which  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  having  greatly  increased 
formed),  down  to  1820,  when  the  two  larger  divisions  of  the  Secc 
in  Scotland  were  united.  It  is  to  be  marked,  also,  that  this  i 
course  between  the  two  Synods  was  inaugurated  while  the  Scottish  S 
held  the  Judicial  Testimony  of  the  First  Seceders  without  chang 
From  the  union  which  took  place  in  Scotland  in  1820,  some  ten 
isters  of  the  General  Associate  Synod  stood  out,  forming  theme 
into  a  Synod  called  the  Associate  Synod.  We  are  not  aware  th« 
Associate  Synod  of  North  America  ever  recognised  the  union  of  '. 
or  held  any  intercourse  with  the  United  Secession  Synod,  though 
parties  in  the  American  Synod  were  not  unfriendly  to  the  priui 
on  which  that  union  was  formed.  But  the  Associate  Synod,  coi 
ing  of  the  ministers  in  Scotland  who  protested  against  the  u 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  Am* 
which  was  reciprocated  on  their  part,  and  continued  on  the  old  fo 
till  1827,  when  the  Associate  Synod  united  with  the  Constitut 
Presbytery,  in  the  way  of  adopting  our  present  Testimony — the 
ture  of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  joint  committees,  and  corr 
in  joint  conferences.  The  Act  of  its  adoption  is  prefixed  to  the  1 
mony,  and  explains  itself.  Then  the  united  body  took  the  6 
nation  of  the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders.  This  Testimony,  \ 
contains  an  abridgment  of  the  Judicial  Testimony,  with  the  adc 
of  matter  bringing  it  down  to  its  date,  1827,  was  sent  to  the  S 
of  North  America,  when  that  Synod,  without  adopting  it,  came  t 
following  resolution  regarding  it : — 

"  There  was  laid  on  the  table  of  Sjnod  the  Testimony  of  Original  Secedera 
members  being  called  to  state  whether  any  of  them  individually,  or  any 
Presbyteries,  had  anything  to  pbject  as  a  suflBcient  reason  why  we  should  nc 
tinue  in  onion  with  the  said  Synod  of  Original  Seceders,  as  constituted  und< 
Testimony,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  being  stated,  the  Synod  do  accordingly  i 
that  we  still  continue  in  union  with  said  society." 

With  this  resolution  the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders  were  satisfied 
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die  intercourse  continaed  till  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America 
altered  their  former  deed  in  the  way  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
oommunication  of  your  committee. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  state,  for  the  information  of  your  Synod, 
that  the  General  Associate  Synod,  about  the  year  1804,  enacted  a 
new  Testimony,  under  the  designation  of  the  **  Narrative  and  Testi- 
mony," by  which  the  Judicial  Testimony  was  superseded,  and  that  the 
Constitutional  Presbytery,  already  referred  to,  consisted  of  a  few  min- 
isters of  the  General  Associate  Synod,  who  protested  against  the  adop- 
tion of  these  deeds,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Judicial  Testimony. 

There  is  yet  one  thing  as  to  which  you  may  desiderate  some  expla- 
nation— viz.,  the  change  of  our  name  from  that  of  the  Synod  of  Ot- 
fimal  Seceders  to  that  of  United  Original  Seceders.  This  change  was 
made  when  the  Associate  Synod  of  Old-light,  or  Original  Burghers, — 
consisting  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  First  Seceders, 
in  regard  to  the  duty  of  nations,  as  such,  about  religion,  and  who  re- 
fased  to  join  the  Established  Church  in  1839, — united  with  the  Synod 
of  Original  Seceders  in  1842.  This  union  took  place  in  the  way 
stated  in  the  document  prefixed  to  our  Testimony,  which  continued  to 
be  the  Testimony  of  the  United  Original  Seceders,  with  the  substitution 
of  the  articles  of  agreement  inserted  at  pp.  66,  67,  68,  69,  and  70,  for 
the  part  of  the  Narrative  referring  to  the  same  subject.  From  this 
union  two  ministers  stood  out,  who  have  since  separated  from  each 
other,  and  are  now  standing  apart. 

It  is  not  needful  that  we  should  explain  how  we  came  to  be  reduced 
in  numbers  in  1852,  as  it  so  nearly  corresponds  to  your  own  experience. 
Our  former  brethren  acceded  to  the  Free  Church  in  the  way  of  being 
allowed,  as  individuals,  to  hold  their  own  views,  in  subordination  to  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Free  Church,  and  we  continue  in 
precisely  the  same  position  as  before. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  stating  these  things  for  the  satis- 
bction  of  our  brethren  in  America,  as  it  is  much  easier  for  us  to  see 
their  position  than  it  is  for  them,  owing  to  so  many  changes,  to  seo 
that  of  our  Synod. 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  remark,  that  there  is  no  change  of 
principle  in  our  Testimony  from  the  principles  of  the  Judicial  Testi- 
mony of  the  First  Seceders,  and  of  their  other  public  judicial  deeds. 
It  is  right,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  should  know,  that  while  we 
•ay  nothing  about  endowments  by  the  State,  we  are  decidedly  anti- 
▼oluntary,  as  may  be  seen  at  pp.  73  and  74  of  our  Testimony.  But 
we  are  not  more  so  than  the  framers  of  your  Testimony  (Messrs  Mar- 
shall and  Beveridge)  were.  This  admits  of  the  clearest  proof  from 
their  published  letters.  Though  there  are  some  phrases  in  your  "  De- 
daration  and  Testimony"  that  admit  of  an  interpretation  somewhat 
favourable  to  Voluntaryism,  they  cannot  be  so  interpreted  consistently 
with  other  parts  of  that  Testimony,  which  is  so  framed  as  to  har- 
monise with  the  establishment  principle,  which  was  that  of  the  Cove- 
nanted Reformation,  and  unequivocally  that  of  the  First  Seceders,  as 
tf  clearly  and  ably  stated  in  their  "  Answers  to  Nairn." 

Our  dear  brethren,  we  trust,  will  excuse  and  take  in  good  part  our 
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rather  lengthened  statements  and  frankness,  which  is  intended  for  their 
satisfaction.  We  are  your  companions  in  tribulation  of  a  certain  kind, 
and  greatly  need  to  be  so  at  the  present  time  in  patience,  for  which 
there  may  be  yet  still  greater  necessity.  Earnestly  praying  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  His  gracious  influences,  may  be  abundantly  shed  down 
on  you  and  the  people  under  your  inspection,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
Lord  may  prosper  in  your  hands,  we  remain,  in  bonds  of  afifection  and 
esteem,  reverend  and  dear  brethren,  yours  very  faithfully. 

Signed,  in  name  and  by  appointment  of  the  Synod  of  United  Ori- 
ginal Seceders, 

Thomas  Makbon. 
George  Booer. 
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Considering  how  deeply  patronage  has  affected  the  well-being  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland — how  much  it  has  tended  to  lower  the  character 
of  her  ministry — how  directly  it  has  contributed  to  her  corruption- 
how  closely  it  stands  associated  with  her  divisions,  and  how  heavy 
the  load  of  guilt  it  has  imposed  upon  the  nation, — the  wonder  is  that 
its  enormities  can  be  borne  as  they  are,  or  that  there  are  still  to  be 
found  so  many  who  will  quietly  sit  under  its  gloomy  shadow.  Its 
primary  guilt,  and  present  enormities,  require  to  be  kept  steadily 
before  the  mind  of  the  Christian  community,  while  the  relations  of  aU 
parties  affected  thereby  ought  to  be  distinctly  traced.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  we  insert  the  following  letter  addressed  by  Dr  Adamson, 
of  Cape  Town,  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  It  presents  some  fresh  and 
vigorous  thoughts  upon  an  aspect  of  the  subject  too  much  overlooked. 
It  might  be  well  if  steps  were  taken,  by  all  who  are  opposed  to  the 
exercise  of  patronage,  to  bring  their  guilt  in  this  matter  before  both 
the  representatives  of  the  Crown  and  local  patrons,  as  clearly  presented 
by  the  writer  of  this  letter : — 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
To  HIS  Qrace  the  Duke  of  Argtle.  lOth  Dec.  1862. 

My  Lord  DcKE, — Often  have  I,  with  much  satisfaction,  recalled  to  memoiya 
remark  ascribed  to  your  Grace,  which  came  under  my  notice  about  a  year  ago. 
That  remark  coincided  with  the  views  as  to  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  Scotlaod 
which  I  have  always  held,  and  which  have  been  to  me  elucidated  and  confirmed  bf 
experience  in  various  countries  and  states  of  society.  The  truth  which  your  Graoeli  : 
remark  presented  was  to  the  effect:  That  the  exercise  of  church  patronage iiM  i 
tore  trial  and  burden  to  the  conscientious  patron.  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  light  ii 
which  at  all  times  the  subject  ought  to  have  been  viewed  by  the  Church;  andt* 
this  idea,  throughout  all  the  struggles  against  it,  there  ought  to  have  been  given  i 
conspicuous  and  injQuential  place.  The  Church  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  «• 
have  to  deal  with  men,  as  well  as  with  law.  Hence,  in  strife  against  law,  we  oigf 
have  failed  in  our  duty  towards  the  immortal  souls  of  men.  I  have  not  seen  ail| 
distinct  appeal  to  the  conscience,  patriotism,  generosity,  and  regard  for  chanotflli 
which  ought  to  be  found,  and  which  surely  may  be  expected,  somewhere  among  tlM  ] 
patrons.  Controversialists  have  generally  acted  as  if  there  were  no  such  elemenll 
in  the  case.    Those  who  have  issued,  and  those  who  have  accepted  presentatioo^ 
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seem  to  me  to  have  been  matuallj  io  the  wroDg  in  their  relationa  to  each  other. 
The  antagonifltfl  of  patronage  io  Scotland  have,  therefore,  generally  been  somewhat 
oompromised  in  regard  to  their  stauding.  Nor  has  any  agency  throughout  the  em- 
pire taken  it  ia  hand  hitherto  as  its  especial  object,  that  a  right  understanding  on 
this  subject  should  prevail,  so  that,  as  a  consequence,  a  rectified  conscience  should 
lead  to  oorrectncss  of  conduct  in  the  case. 

Those  who  have  adopted  the  truth  that  Christ  the  Lord  is  the  sole  head  of  His 
Church,  should  have  seen  that  it  not  only  secures  the  people's  rights  against  all 
secular  interference,  as  a  grievance  to  be  pleaded  against  and  removed,  but  that  it  is 
exclusive  in  respect  to  all  secular  interference,  as  a  sin  to  be  condemned  and  brought 
onder  discipline ;  and,  therefore,  any  judgment  of  the  Church  due  to  it  ought  to  reach 
those  who  accepted  as  well  as  those  who  exercised  the  rights  ot  acts  of  patrons. 
Though  there  are  parties  now  refusing  to  share  the  guilt  of  such  acts,  still  the  sin  in  its 
existence  is  not  less  a  sin,  nor  is  its  guilt  diminished  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to 
share  in  it.  As  the  sin  of  a  class,  or  the  sin  of  the  nation,  it  remains  to  burden  consci- 
ence and  destroy  prosperity.  By  those  communities,  therefore,  who  stand  aloof  from 
sharing  in  its  guilt,  it  ought  not  to  be  disregarded ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  viewed  with  com- 
plaoency  as  affording  a  distinction  in  their  favour  as  compared  with  other  communities 
•tin  chargeable  with  it.  But  it  ought  to  be  treated  as  all  other  sins  are,  and  be  the 
•object  of  appeal  and  protest,  to  influence  the  resolutions,  and  convert  from  sin  the  soul' 
of  the  sinner. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  view  I  take  of  patronism  is  searching  and  trenchant. 
I  am  not  called  upon  to  deny  that,  in  regard  to  any  given  resolution  formed  by  men, 
the  opinion  of  one  man  may  be  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  one  hundred.  The 
qnestion  lies  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  such  principles.  InHomuch  as  patron- 
ism is  the  substitution  of  a  man  fur  a  church,  it  is  the  displacement  of  God  for 
man ;  or  the  presence,  grace,  and  Spirit  of  Gk)d,  acting  on  the  minds  of  His  people, 
have  to  give  place  to  an  eartlily  sovereign  or  subject. 

There  are  decisive  instances  constantly  offenng  themselves  in  our  modern  ex- 
perience, by  which  the  true  principles  of  the  case  are  illustrated.  No  African  chief, 
ibr  example,  giving  an  estate  or  grant  of  land  for  a  missionary  station,  expects,  or  is 
tangbt  to  expect  or  to  claim  as  an  equivalent,  any  ecclesiastical  power.  To  claim, 
on  that  ground,  a  hereditary  right  of  church  patronage,  would  be  met  as  merely  a 
savage  and  senseless  extravagance.  But  this  instance  would  not  differ  greatly  from 
thsi  of  an  Englishman,  not  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Church,  proposing  to  erect 
•nd  endow  a  church  on  condition  of  his  appropriating  the  patronage.  Nor  has  the 
esse,  80  imagined,  any  essential  dissimilarity  to  that  of  the  new  churches  established 
io  the  Uighlands  of  Scotland,  of  which  the  patronage  is  vested  in  the  Crown. 

hi  missionary  Christianity — which  means,  where  the  gospel  really  reigns  with 
power  and  expansion — the  idea  that  an  individual  can  substitute  his  decision  for 
tint  of  a  church  cannot  find  admission.     Whatever  any  one  is  called  upon  to  give 
to  Qod  and  Christianity — that  is  to  say,  to  the  Church — is  to  be  a  matter  of  bestow- 
■eot,  and  not  of  bargain.     He  cannot  thereby  put  them  under  obligation  to  him  so 
liiat  he  should  demand  an  equivalent.     There  could  not  be  judged  to  be  in  him  any 
feisonal  knowledge  of  truth  and  godliness  if,  for  bestowing  anything,  ho  should  de- 
Sand  a  compensation  in  property  or  privilege  from  God,  or  from  the  household  of 
God.    That  which  alone  can  be  his  remuneration  personally  is  spiritual,  and  not 
■ercantile.    But  Scottish  proprietors  do  seem  to  claim  a  mercenary  compensation 
br  some  such  bestowment;  but  their  claim  generally  has  not  even  the  ground  or 
pretence  of  being  a  mercantile  adjustment,  as  implying  an  equivalent  remuneration 
got  for  a  bestowment  of  property.    That  which  might  have  been  sufficiently  com- 
pensated by  the  power  to  appoint  a  Popish  rector  or  vicar,  could  give  no  claim  to 
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rather  lengthened  statements  and  frankness,  which  is  intended  for  their 
satisfaction.  We  are  your  companions  in  tribulation  of  a  certain  kind, 
and  greatly  need  to  be  so  at  the  present  time  in  patience,  for  which 
there  may  be  yet  still  greater  necessity.  Earnestly  praying  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  His  gracious  influences,  may  be  abundantly  shed  down 
on  you  and  the  people  under  your  inspection,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
Lord  may  prosper  in  your  hands,  we  remain,  in  bonds  of  afifection  and 
esteem,  reverend  and  dear  brethren,  yours  very  faithfully. 

Signed,  in  name  and  by  appointment  of  the  Synod  of  United  Ori- 
ginal Seceders, 

Thomas  Manboh. 
Geobob  Booer. 
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Considering  how  deeply  patronage  has  affected  the  well-being  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland — how  much  it  has  tended  to  lower  the  character 
of  her  ministry — how  directly  it  has  contributed  to  her  corruption — 
how  closely  it  stands  associated  with  her  divisions,  and  how  heavy 
the  load  of  guilt  it  has  imposed  upon  the  nation, — the  wonder  is  that 
its  enormities  can  be  borne  as  they  are,  or  that  there  are  still  to  be 
found  so  many  who  will  quietly  sit  under  its  gloomy  shadow.  Its 
primary  guilt,  and  present  enormities,  require  to  be  kept  steadily 
before  the  mind  of  the  Christian  community,  while  the  relations  of  aU 
parties  affected  thereby  ought  to  be  distinctly  traced.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  we  insert  the  following  letter  addressed  by  Dr  Adamson, 
of  Cape  Town,  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  It  presents  some  fresh  and 
vigorous  thoughts  upon  an  aspect  of  the  subject  too  much  overlooked. 
It  might  be  well  if  steps  were  taken,  by  all  who  are  opposed  to  the 
exercise  of  patronage,  to  bring  their  guilt  in  this  matter  before  both 
the  representatives  of  the  Crown  and  local  patrons,  as  clearly  presented 
by  the  writer  of  this  letter : — 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
To  HIS  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  10th  Dec.  1862. 

My  Lord  Duke, — Often  have  I,  with  much  satisfaction,  recalled  to  memoiyt 
remark  ascribed  to  yoar  Grace,  which  came  under  my  notice  about  a  year  ago. 
That  remark  coincided  with  the  views  as  to  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  Scotland 
which  I  have  always  held,  and  which  have  been  to  me  elucidated  and  confirmed  hf 
experience  in  various  countries  and  states  of  society.  The  truth  which  your  Graced 
remark  presented  was  to  the  effect :  That  the  exercise  of  church  patronage  ii  • 
$ore  trial  and  burden  to  the  conscientious  patron.  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  light  k 
which  at  all  times  the  subject  ought  to  have  been  viewed  by  the  Church;  and  to 
this  idea,  throughout  all  the  struggles  against  it,  there  ought  to  have  been  given  i 
conspicuous  and  influential  place.  The  Church  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  li 
have  to  deal  with  men,  as  well  as  with  law.  Hence,  in  strife  against  law,  we  vuf 
have  failed  in  our  duty  towards  the  immortal  souls  of  men.  I  have  not  seen  ailj 
distinct  appeal  to  the  conscience,  patriotism,  generosity,  and  regard  for  characteTi 
which  ought  to  be  found,  and  which  surely  may  be  expected,  somewhere  among  tU 
patrons.  Controversialists  have  generally  acted  as  if  there  were  no  such  elementl 
in  the  cafle.    Those  who  have  issued,  and  those  who  have  accepted  presentatiooii 
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to  me  to  have  been  matuallj  io  the  wroDg  in  their  relations  to  each  other. 
The  antagonifltfl  of  patronage  io  Scotland  have,  therefore,  generally  been  somewhat 
oompromised  in  regard  to  their  standiog.  Nor  has  any  agency  throughoat  the  em- 
pire taken  it  in  band  hitherto  as  its  especial  object,  that  a  right  understanding  on 
this  subject  should  prevail,  so  that,  as  a  consequence,  a  rectified  conscience  should 
lead  to  correctness  of  conduct  in  the  case. 

Those  who  have  adopted  the  truth  that  Christ  the  Lord  is  the  sole  head  of  His 
Church,  should  have  seen  that  it  not  only  secures  the  people's  rights  against  all 
secolar  interference,  as  a  grievance  to  be  pleaded  against  and  removed,  but  that  it  is 
exclusive  in  respect  to  all  secular  interference,  as  a  sin  to  be  condemned  and  brought 
under  discipline;  and,  therefore,  any  judgment  of  the  Church  due  to  it  ought  to  reach 
those  who  accepted  as  well  as  those  who  exercised  the  rights  ot  acts  of  patrons. 
Though  there  are  parties  now  refusing  to  share  the  guilt  of  such  acts,  still  the  sin  in  its 
existence  is  not  less  a  sin,  nor  is  its  guilt  diminished  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to 
share  in  it.  As  the  sin  of  a  class,  or  the  sin  of  the  nation,  it  remains  to  burden  consci- 
ence and  destroy  prosperity.  By  those  communities,  therefore,  who  stand  aloof  from 
sharing  in  its  guilt,  it  ought  not  to  be  disregarded ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  viewed  with  com- 
pUcency  as  affording  a  distinction  in  their  favour  as  compared  with  other  communities 
ttill  chai^^ble  with  it.  But  it  ought  to  be  treated  as  all  other  sins  are,  and  be  the 
•object  of  appeal  and  protest,  to  influence  the  resolutions,  and  convert  from  sin  the  soul 
of  the  sinner. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  view  I  take  of  patronism  is  searching  and  trenchant. 
I  am  not  called  upon  to  deny  that,  in  regard  to  any  given  resolution  formed  by  men, 
the  opinion  of  one  man  may  be  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  one  hundred.  The 
question  lies  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  such  principles.  Insomuch  as  patron- 
ism is  the  substitution  of  a  man  for  a  church,  it  is  the  displacement  of  God  for 
man ;  or  the  presence,  grace,  and  Spirit  of  Qod,  acting  on  the  minds  of  His  people, 
have  to  give  place  to  an  earthly  sovereign  or  subject. 

There  are  decisive  instances  constantly  offering  themselves  in  our  modern  ex- 
perience, by  which  the  true  principles  of  the  case  are  illustrated.  No  African  chief, 
lor  example,  giving  an  estate  or  grant  of  land  for  a  missionary  station,  expects,  or  is 
taught  to  expect  or  to  claim  as  an  equivalent,  any  ecclesiastical  power.  To  claim, 
on  that  ground,  a  hereditary  right  of  church  patronage,  would  be  met  as  merely  a 
savage  and  senseless  extravagance.  But  this  instance  would  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  an  Englishman,  not  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Church,  proposing  to  erect 
and  endow  a  church  on  condition  of  his  appropriating  the  patronage.  Nor  has  the 
case,  so  imagined,  any  essential  dissimilarity  to  that  of  the  new  churches  established 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  of  which  the  patronage  is  vested  in  the  Crown. 

In  missionary  Christianity — which  means,  where  the  gospel  really  reigns  with 
power  and  expansion — the  idea  that  an  individual  can  substitute  his  decision  for 
that  of  a  church  cannot  find  admission.  Whatever  any  one  is  called  upon  to  give 
to  God  and  Christianity — that  is  to  say,  to  the  Church — is  to  be  a  matter  of  bestow- 
feent,  and  not  of  bargain.  He  cannot  thereby  put  them  under  obligation  to  him  so 
that  he  should  demand  an  equivalent.  There  could  not  be  judged  to  bo  in  him  any 
fersonal  knowledge  of  truth  and  godliness  if,  for  bestowing  anything,  he  should  de- 
Baod  a  compensation  in  property  or  privilege  from  God,  or  from  the  household  of 
God.  That  which  alone  can  be  his  remuneration  personally  is  spiritual,  and  not 
asercantile.  But  Scottish  proprietors  do  seem  to  claim  a  mercenary  compensation 
iat  some  such  bestowment;  but  their  claim  generally  has  not  even  the  ground  or 
pretence  of  being  a  mercantile  adjustment,  as  implying  an  equivalent  remuneration 
gat  for  a  bestowment  of  property.  That  which  might  have  been  sufficiently  com- 
peniated  by  the  power  to  appoint  a  Popish  rector  or  vicar,  could  give  no  claim  to 
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the  patronage  of  a  Presbyterian  parochial  bishopric  To  make  such  a  claim,  oo 
such  a  ground,  does  not  seem  to  come  within  the  bounds  of  common  honesty.  So 
perfectly  void  of  solidity  is  this  claim,  whether  considered  as  being,  personal  or 
hereditary,  that  all  examination  of  the  matter  only  adds  to  oar  wonder  that  aach 
should  ever  have  been  made. 

But  the  wonder  is  as  great  that  it  should  ever  have  been  thought  capable  of  being 
granted.  A  non-Christian  claim  for  such  a  privilege  need  not  be  reasoned  aboat 
Now,  if  a  Chrutian  makes  it,  he  must  be  of  the  Church  himself,  and,  as  a  Chrbtiany 
must  be  under  its  rules;  such  as— "in  lowliness  of  mind,  let  each  esteem  other 
better  than  themselves."  He  has  to  consider  himself  simply  as  a  unit  among 
others,  and  having  a  share,  as  such,  in  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  Thej  are 
bound  to  think  the  same  of  him.  Now,  to  select  their  own  parochial  bishop  is 
among  these  common  duties  and  responsibilities.  He  dare  not  claim  these  as  his 
alone.  They  dare  not  transfer  them  to  him  alone.  They  dare  not  be  so  mercilets 
as  to  heave  their  burden  over  on  the  solitary  strength  of  one  man. 

Under  these  considerations,  it  stands  evident  that  the  conspicuons  characteristic 
of  Christianity  in  Great  Britain  is  its  mercilessness  towards  the  patron  class.  Ail 
encouragement  is,  by  law  and  by  habit  of  thinking,  given  to  their  disregard  of 
Christ  as  Lord,  and  to  their  antagonism,  in  act,  against  His  Holy  Spirit  in  His 
Church.  Scarcely  does  any  one  object,  on  truly  Christian  principles,  to  their  pro- 
ceedings as  endangering  themselves.  No  one  seems  to  warn  them  against  their 
appropriating  God's  own  act  and  function  among  His  people,  or  seeks  to  bring  them 
to  see  that  they  are  thrusting  their  own  sinful  presence  within  a  holier  sphere  of 
action  than  suits  man's  nature  or  position,  and  are  thereby  aiming  to  dislodge  the 
Eternal  from  His  throne.  If,  according  to  the  fashion  of  speech  I  am  now  nsiDg, 
real  truth  were  spoken,  men  would  better  understand  what  they  are  about.  There 
is  needed  in  common  and  ofiBcial  Christianity  the  sincercness  which  is  found  in 
science,  as  to  which  its  cultivators  admit  no  misnamings,  but  do,  in  appropriate 
words,  tell  things  as  they  really  are.  If  this  were  the  practice  in  respect  to  Chris- 
tian institutions,  we  should  have  in  patronistic  announcements  the  truth  of  the 
matter  set  forth  in  this  form : — "  The  Marchioiiess  of  P.,  or  the  Earl  of  Q., 
assuming  in  power  and  holiness  the  function  of  the  Spirit  of  Gknl,  has  been 
pleased  to  present  the  Rev.  R.,  &c.  &c."  There  is  such  certainty  in  the  effect  of 
truth,  that  I  feel  assured  this  sin  could  not  long  stand  the  flash  of  light  that  would 
thus  be  cast  upon  it.  I  conceive  that  no  patron  who  was  not  a  godless  reprobate 
could  attempt  any  longer  such  interferences,  nor  would  the  associations  among 
whom  they  live  countenance  any  longer  the  soul-consuming  guilt  of  their  position, 
if  the  language  of  Christianity  were  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

You  may  well  say,  then,  that  the  fulfilment  of  their  office  will  be  felt  to  be  e 
burden  by  any  patrons,  who  are,  or  who  desire  to  be,  regarded  as  Christians.  I» 
their  judgment  of  a  case,  there  may  be  a  conscientious  debating  between  claimsiiti 
for  favour;  a  conscientious  scruple  as  to  the  fitness  of  him  who  may  be  most  strong 
recommended,  and  some  apprehensions  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  a  mistake,  SI 
it  may  affect  results  in  time  and  in  eternity.  There  will  doubtless  be  in  all  easel 
room  for  doubt,  or  fear  as  to  our  fulfilment  of  duties  having  consequences  so  momeil* 
toos  and  everlasting,  when  such  duties  are  incumbent  on  us.  But  these  considers- 
tions  have  no  place  here.  Thoy  may  suit  the  case  of  one  of  the  hundred  of  a  chorok 
who  has,  with  patient  and  prayerful  consideration,  been  engaged  in  the  work  sf 
selecting  and  calling  his  own  parochial  bishop  to  preside  over  him  and  his  chordb 
He  may  even,  though  he  has  made  a  mistake,  find  a  defence  in  his  conscious* 
ncss  of  having  done  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  But  it  cannot  be  so  witk 
the  patron.    Against  him,  whether  in  his  dealings  there  has  been  a  mistake  or  M 
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■tistake,  there  is  to  be  brought  the  unanswerable  charge,  that,  bj  the  violent  power 
or  the  violent  construction  of  law,  he  perpetrates  an  interference  which  Christianitj 
disavows.  In  such  a  case,  a  conscientious  discharge  of  his  o£Bce  implies  a  con- 
trmdictioD,  for  the  office  is  a  sin.  There  may  well  be  hesitation  in  the  fulfilment  of 
kifl  o£Sce ;  but  that  hesitation  cannot  be  accepted  in  Christian  logic,  nor  can  it,  I 
presame,  be  ventured  with  before  the  throne  of  God,  as  constituting  Christian  con- 
adentioasness.  Christian  conscience  can  never  bo  debating  the  question — which 
way  of  committing  a  wrong  it  can  most  virtuously  adopt.  If,  therefore,  the  burden 
cm  your  conscience  has  been  in  regard  to  the  apprehended  consequences  of  church 
appointments,  your  views  in  the  case,  notwithstanding  your  conscientiousness,  have 
a  direction  altogether  wrong.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  from  a  sense  of  the  utter 
iiMXMDpatibility  of  such  acts  with  your  condition  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  then,  as 
a  legislator,  you  have  a  work  to  do. 

There  is  a  circumstance  in  the  case  which  is  to  bo  admitted  as  a  fact,  though  it 
does  not  influence  the  argument,  nor  can  it  bring  a  difficulty  in  settling  the 
matter  justly — that  is  to  say,  it  is  to  be  admitted,  in  favour  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy, 
that  the  evil  did  not  originate  with  them,  nor  would  they  have  attempted  it  had  the 
national  authority  rested  in  their  hands.     But  though  due  to  the  perfidy  of  English 
Jacobitism,  it  could  have  had  no  practical  existence  if,  in  their  growing  conformity 
to  Anglican  ideas,  they  had  not  adopted  this  perfidy  as  their  own.    It  would  be 
well  for  both  of  these  criminal  parties  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  already  come 
to  light,  or  yet  coming  to  light,  as  the  result  of  this  or  similar  transactions.    Eng- 
land may  affect  to  sneer  at  it  as  a  very  small  joke,  when  perfidy  is  by  other  nations 
pointed  out  as  a  characteristic  of  her  government.     But  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  inner  life  and  thoughts  of  other  people,  will  find  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  idea  is  a  truth  to  them.     Now  let  it  be  remembered,  that  when  a  nation  has 
dominion  over  others  outnumbering  it,  and  when  these  others  can  be  kept  subservient 
by  moral,  and  not  by  physical  power,  the  charge  of  perfidy,  or  evon  the  suspicion  of 
xt^  may  be  ruin.    This  perfidy  is  especially  to  be  traced  in  Engli.<)h  hibtory,  and 
almost  throughout  the  more  modern  period  of  that  history,  as  developed  in  assaults 
against  religious  institutions.    The  prominent  instance  stands  before  us  in  this — 
that  England,  having  won  Scotland  over  to  her  dominion  by  solemn  protestations  of 
&ithfblness,  then  almost  immediately,  with  intentions  the  most  perfidious  against 
the  Scottish  people,  English-made  law  was  employed  to  overthrow  the  Christian 
Church,  and  replace  it  with  a  patronistic  one.    Opportunities  have  more  than  once 
WeD  offered  for  repentance  and  remedy;  but  England  has  chosen  otherwise,  and, 
tlmefore,  that  perfidy  remains  engraved,  or  dug  deep,  as  with  "a  pen  of  iron,"  in 
W  history  and  character.     Now,  having  called  loudly  to  the  population  of  India, 
6r  example,  to  repose  confidence  in  your  faithfulness,  have  you  thought  of  the  neces- 
lltjr  of  excluding  them  from  a  knowledge  of  English  history  ?    Is  a  Scottish  Free 
Cborchman,  or  missionary,  to  give  no  anwser,  or  a  false  one,  to  an  intelligent  native 
wbo  inquires  the  reason  of  his  peculiar  position  in  regard  to  the  empire  ?    If  your 
kiitoiy  comes  before  the  native  at  all,  he  may,  perhaps,  see  reason  to  conclude  that 
Ae  trust  doe  to  your  faithfulness  is  to  be  tested  by  your  demeanour  towards  branches 
•f  year  own  Christian  stock,  and  his  conclusion  will  not  be  favourable  to  you. 

As  dependent  also  on  considerations  which  I  have  suggested,  there  is  much  in 
Ae  stoation  of  your  country  demanding  the  roost  serious  regard.  There  has  been, 
it  other  times,  in  the  world  no  small  regard  for  the  leaniing  and  morality  of  your 
ftsple.  Bat  now  it  seems  needful  that  you  procure  foreigners  to  be  your  instructors; 
i  yoor  morality  has  gone  out  of  sight.  You  were  at  one  time  exemplary  in 
pilitical  virtue,  as  when  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  prohibited  the  sale  there  of 
Ihsplnnder  of  privateering;  or  when  the  nobler  part  of  your  people  carried  with  thcra 
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to  the  United  Stutes  the  principle  that  no  man  could  be  accepted  as  a  member  of  • 
Christian  Church  who  held  another  in  involuntary  bondage.  You  have  in  all  things 
good  gone  fearfully  backwards — ^your  statistics  show  that  nowhere  else  in  the  em- 
pire do  drunkenness  and  gross  immoralities  so  disgracefully  abound.  Two  causes  ci 
these  results  look  up  at  you  from  amidst  the  blind  debaucheries  of  your  people,  of 
which  the  second  and  most  obviously  eflfective  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  first, 
viz. : — Ist,  you  have  degraded  Christianity,  and  stood  between  it  and  those  whom  it 
had  to  awaken  and  reform ;  2d,  the  corrupting  songs  of  a  debauchee  have  displaced 
what  was  good  and  true  as  the  instructors  of  your  people ;  and  your  literature  scoffii 
at  your  national  faith  and  at  your  national  principles  and  virtues. 

Ton  have,  therefore,  a  work  to  do.  It  is  to  be  done  step  by  step,  and  through 
patient  and  affectionate  appeal  to  the  Christian  and  patriotic  judgments ]of  men. 
With  regard  to  some  patrons,  nothing  more  may  be  required  than  to  impart  the  coo* 
viction  that  dominion  over  Christianity  does  not  belong  to  human  hands.  This 
conviction  in  them  will  abolish  the  claim'  which  they  have  held.  National  authori- 
ties are  implicated  in  the  case,  and  must  act  by  national  movements.  The'se  ought 
to  be  the  result  of  conviction.  These  convictions  may  be  reached  by  continuous 
developments  of  the  case,  until  it  be  rightly  conceived  of.  One  mode  of  promoting 
this  end  may  be  found  in  proposing  a  statute  to  enable  proprietors  of  entailed  estates 
to  relieve  their  successors  permanently  from  the  necessity  of  holding  such  claims. 
It  is  only,  I  presume,  as  the  consequence  of  such,  or  similar  steps,  that  the  atten- 
tion  of  national  authorities  to  the  matter  can  be  secured.— I  remain  with  all  respect, 
your  humble  servant, 

James  Adamsov. 
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Though  somewhat  out  of  date,  we  feel  called  upon  to  notice  some  of 
the  leading  discussions  in  the  supreme  courts  of  the  Scottish  churches. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  of  a  notice  of  their  general  business;  nor  is 
this  necessary  at  any  time,  as  the  daily  newspapers  furnish  pretty  full 
reports.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our  remarks  to  such  topics  as  are 
of  general  interest,  and  the  discussion  of  which  will  tell  prospective^ 
upon  these  churches,  and  upon  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  land 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  while  there  is  great  energy  and  activity  generally 
apparent,  there  are  symptoms  of  instability  and  retrogression,  fraoglit 
with  danger  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  Keeping  in  view  tha. 
order  of  time,  we  begin  with — 

THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 

This  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  like  most  others,  has  been  n^-, 
cently  shaken,  and  is  now  rent  into  two  divisions.  For  a  con8iderafab> 
time  there  has  been  a  party  speaking  rather  loosely  of  the  distinctive  i 
principles  hitherto  held  by  the  body  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  tb6> 
elective  franchise,  and  the  swearing  of  political  oaths.  It  seems  thifc 
this  party,  now  the  majority,  have  felt  doubts  about  the  posililNl' 
assumed  by  Reformed  Presbyterians,  and  especially  about  the  exor- 
cise of  discipline  upcm  those  using  the  elective  franchise.  In  con- 
sequence of  these,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  wholt' 
matters  in  controversy,  and  to  report  to  Synod.     The  result  of  their 
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hibours  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  Synod  at  their  annual  meeting  last 
year,  in  the  shape  of  a  lengthened  report.  Upon  this  report  a  series 
of  resolutions*  were  based,  and  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  trans- 
mitted as  an  overture  for  the  consideration  of  Presbyteries  and  Sessions, 
and  to  be  regarded  for  the  present  as  having  the  force  of  an  interim 
act.  The  reports  upon  this  overture  gave  rise  to  a  lengthened  dis- 
cussion at  the  recent  meeting  of  Synod,  when  the  following  resolutions 
were  submitted : — 

'*  The  Synod,  Laving  read  the  reports  from  Presbyteries  and  Sessions  anent 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  exercising  the  elective  franchise,  find  that  all 
the  Prenbyteries,  and  a  majority  of  Sessions,  confining  themselves  to  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  point  of  exercise  of  discipline  for  the  acts  therein  specified,  have  adopted 
said  overtore  only  to  this  extent.  Synod,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  these  re- 
pcTta,  enact  that,  while  recommending  the  members  of  the  Chnrch  to  abstain  from 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  and  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  discipline,  to  the 
eflect  ofaospension  and  expnision  from  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  shall  cease,  and 
eameetly  enjoin  upon  all  under  their  charge  to  have  respect  to  this  decision,  and  to 
follow  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify 
another." 

The  following  amendment  was  also  moved  : — 

"That  the  Synod,  on  mature  deliberation,  reject  the  overture  sent  down  from  the 
lait  meeting  of  Synod  to  Sessions  and  Prt'sbyterics,  and  resolve  to  adhere  to  the 
principles *of  the  Kefomied  Presbyterian  Church,  clearly  set  forth  in  her  Testimony, 
and  fiiithfully  maintain  the  same  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline." 

The  motion  being  carried,  the  following  protest  was  taken  by  those 
undersigned : — 
"At  Glasgow,  and  within  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Great  Hamilton 
Street,  the  seventh  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  years. 
**  Wc,  the  undersigned  ministers  and  elders,  members  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Scotland,  in  our  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  adhering  to  us, 
do  hereby  protest  against  the  decision  now  adopted  as  the  law  of  the  Church  by  a 
nujority  of  this  Court,  as  opposed  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  the  Testimony  of  the 
Church,  and  onconstitntionally  adopted;  and  seeing  that  they  have  thereby  abandon- 
ed, in  regard  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  that  decision,  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
fcn&ed  Presbyterian  Church,  clearly  set  forth  in  her  Testimony,  to  which  we  are  all 
lolemnly  pledged,  and  have  thereby  departed  from  the  scriptural  position  which  the 
Cborch  has  occupied  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  wo  do  hereby 
protect  and  claim  for  ourselves,  and  for  those  adhering  to  us,  to  be  constitutionally 
the  Synod  of  the  Reformed   Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  resolved,  in  the 
rtraogth  of  divine  grace,  to  stand  by  the  solemn  vows  we  have  mado  to  God  and  to 
Bii  Church,  retaining  the  position,  holding  the  principles,  and  maintaining  the 
Ibtimony  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  as  witnesses  for  the 
Cbvo  aod  Covenant  of  the  Divine  Redeemer ;  and  we  do  also  protest,  and  claim 
[  iDthe  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  of  said  Synod,  and  resolve  to  meet  as  a  Synod 
I tke  Beh'gioQS  Institution  Rooms,  Glasgow,  tomorrow  (being  Friday),  at  eleven 
;  A.M. ;  and  we  do  also  protest  and  claim  for  all    the  members  and  congrega- 
I  adhering  to  us,  all  their  rights  and  privileges  which  do  or  shall  appertain  to 
,  or  any  of  them,  as  members  and  congregations  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 

•   Vide  0.  S.  Magazine,  vol.  v.  617. 
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to  the  United  States  the  principle  that  no  man  could  be  accepted  as  a  member  of  • 
Christian  Church  who  held  another  in  involuntary  bondage.  You  have  in  all  tbingt 
good  gone  fearfully  backwards — your  statistics  show  that  nowhere  else  in  the  em- 
pire do  drunkenness  and  gross  immoralities  so  disgracefully  abound.  Two  causes  of 
these  results  look  up  at  you  from  amidst  the  blind  debaucheries  of  your  people,  of 
which  the  second  and  most  obviously  effective  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  first, 
viz. : — Ist,  you  have  degraded  Christianity,  and  stood  between  it  and  those  whom  it 
had  to  awaken  and  reform;  2d,  the  corrupting  songs  of  a  debauchee  have  displaced 
what  was  good  and  true  as  the  instructors  of  your  people ;  and  your  literature  acoffii 
at  your  national  faith  and  at  your  national  principles  and  virtues. 

You  have,  therefore,  a  work  to  do.  It  is  to  be  done  step  by  step,  and  throogli 
patient  and  affectionate  appeal  to  the  Christian  and  patriotic  judgments ]of  men. 
With  regard  to  some  patrons,  nothing  more  may  be  required  than  to  impart  the  coo- 
▼iction  that  dominion  over  Christianity  does  not  belong  to  human  hands.  This 
conviction  in  them  will  abolish  the  claim'  which  they  have  held.  National  authori- 
ties are  implicated  in  the  case,  and  must  act  by  national  movements.  These  ought 
to  be  the  result  of  conviction.  These  convictions  may  be  reached  by  continooiis 
developments  of  the  case,  until  it  be  rightly  conceived  of.  One  mode  of  promotiog 
this  end  may  be  found  in  proposing  a  statute  to  enable  proprietors  of  entailed  estates 
to  relieve  their  successors  permanently  from  the  necessity  of  holding  such  claims. 
It  is  only,  I  presume,  as  the  consequence  of  such,  or  similar  steps,  that  the  atten- 
tion  of  national  authorities  to  the  matter  can  be  secured.— I  remain  with  all  respect, 
your  humble  servant, 

Jambs  Adamsov. 


RECENT  MEETINGS  OF  THE  CHURCH  COURTS. 

Though  somewhat  out  of  date,  we  feel  called  upon  to  notice  some  of 
the  leading  discussions  in  the  supreme  courts  of  the  Scottish  churches. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  of  a  notice  of  their  general  business;  nor  is 
this  necessary  at  any  time,  as  the  daily  newspapers  furnish  pretty  iull 
reports.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our  remarks  to  such  topics  as  are 
of  general  interest,  and  the  discussion  of  which  will  tell  prospectively 
upon  these  churches,  and  upon  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  land 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  while  there  is  great  energy  and  activity  generally 
apparent,  there  are  symptoms  of  instability  and  retrogression,  fraogiii 
with  danger  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  Keeping  in  view  tlift. 
order  of  time,  we  begin  with — 

THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 

This  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  like  most  others,  has  been  »»: 
cently  shaken,  and  is  now  rent  into  two  divisions.  For  a  consideraUlw 
time  there  has  been  a  party  speaking  rather  loosely  of  the  distinctwt": 
principles  hitherto  held  by  the  body  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  thll 
elective  franchise,  and  the  swearing  of  political  oaths.  It  seems  thiii^ 
this  party,  now  the  majority,  have  felt  doubts  about  the  positioi^ 
assumed  by  Reformed  Presbyterians,  and  especially  about  the  ezi 
cise  of  discipline  upon  those  using  the  elective  franchise.  In  co 
sequence  of  these,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  wholv 
matters  in  controversy,  and  to  report  to  Synod.     The  result  of  thdr 
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labours  was  laid  npon  the  table  of  Synod  at  their  annnal  meeting  last 
year,  in  the  shape  of  a  lengthened  report.  Upon  this  report  a  series 
of  resolutions*  were  based,  and  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  trans- 
mitted as  an  overture  for  the  consideration  of  Presbyteries  and  Sessions, 
and  to  be  regarded  for  the  present  as  having  the  force  of  an  interim 
act.  The  reports  upon  this  overture  gave  rise  to  a  lengthened  dis- 
cussion at  the  recent  meeting  of  Synod,  when  the  following  resolutions 
were  submitted : — 

**  The  Sjnod,  Laving  read  the  reports  from  Presbyteries  and  Sessions  anent 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  exercising  the  elective  franchise,  find  that  all 
the  Presbyteries,  and  a  majority  of  Sessions,  confining  themselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  point  of  exercise  of  discipline  for  the  acts  therein  specified,  have  adopted 
said  overture  only  to  this  extent.  Synod,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  these  re- 
pofita,  enact  that,  while  recommending  the  members  of  the  Church  to  abstain  from 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  and  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  discipline,  to  the 
e£Eect  of  aospension  and  expulsion  from  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  shall  cease,  and 
earnettly  enjoin  upon  all  under  their  charge  to  have  respect  to  this  decision,  and  to 
SbUow  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify 
another.** 

The  following  amendment  was  also  moved  : — 

"That  the  Synod,  on  mature  deliberation,  reject  the  overture  sent  down  from  the 
last  meeting  of  Synod  to  Sessions  and  Presbyteries,  and  resolve  to  adhere  to  the 
priuciples'of  the  Kefomied  Presbyterian  Church,  clearly  set  forth  in  her  Testimony, 
ind  faithfully  maintain  the  same  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline." 

The  motion  being  carried,  the  following  protest  was  taken  by  those 
undersigned : — 
"At  Glasgow,  and  within  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Great  Hamilton 
Street,  the  seventh  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  years. 
**Wc,  the  undersigned  ministers  and  elders,  members  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Scotland,  in  our  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  adhering  to  us, 
do  hereby  protest  against  the  decision  now  adopted  as  the  law  of  the  Church  by  a 
Bktjority  of  this  Court,  as  opposed  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  the  Testimony  of  the 
Church,  and  unconstitutionally  adopted ;  and  seeing  that  they  have  thereby  abandon- 
td,  m  regard  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  that  decision,  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
fcnned  Presbyterian  Church,  clearly  sot  forth  in  her  Testimony,  to  which  we  are  all 
•olemnly  pledged,  and  have  thereby  departed  from  the  scriptural  position  which  the 
Charch  has  occupied  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  wo  do  hereby 
protest  and  claim  for  ourselves,  and  for  those  adhering  to  us,  to  be  constitutionally 
the  Synod  of  the  Reformed   Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  resolved,  in  the 
tfraigth  of  divine  grace,  to  stand  by  the  solemn  vows  we  have  made  to  God  and  to 
Bb  Oiarch,  retaining  the  position,  holding  the  principles,  and  maintaining  the 
'  tbtimony  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  as  witnesses  for  the 
.  Cbvo  aod  Covenant  of  the  Divine  Redeemer ;  and  we  do  also  protest,  and  claim 
i  iD  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  of  said  Synod,  and  resolve  to  meet  as  a  Synod 
ikdi*  BeUgioQS  Institution  Rooms,  Glasgow,  to-morrow  (being  Friday),  at  eleven 
«'d9ek  A.M. ;  and  we  do  also  protest  and  claim  for  all   the  members  and  congrega- 
■  adhering  to  us,  all  their  rights  and  privileges  which  do  or  shall  appertain  to 
B|  or  any  of  them,  as  members  and  congregations  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
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to  the  United  States  the  principle  that  no  man  could  be  accepted  as  a  member  of  • 
Christian  Church  who  held  another  in  involuntary  bondage.  You  have  in  all  thiogi 
good  gone  fearfully  backwards — your  statistics  show  that  nowhere  else  in  the  em- 
pire do  drunkenness  and  gross  immoralities  so  disgracefully  abound.  Two  causes  of 
these  results  look  up  at  you  from  amidst  the  blind  debaucheries  of  your  people,  of 
which  the  second  and  most  obviously  effective  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  first, 
viz. : — 1st,  you  have  degraded  Christianity,  and  stood  between  it  and  those  whom  it 
had  to  awaken  and  reform;  2d,  the  corrupting  songs  of  a  debauchee  have  displaced 
what  was  good  and  true  as  the  instructors  of  your  people ;  and  your  literature  scoffii 
at  your  national  faith  and  at  your  national  principles  and  virtues. 

Tou  have,  therefore,  a  work  to  do.  It  is  to  be  done  step  by  step,  and  througli 
patient  and  affectionate  appeal  to  the  Christian  and  patriotic  judgments ,of  men. 
With  regard  to  some  patrons,  nothing  more  may  be  required  than  to  impart  the  COD- 
▼iction  that  dominion  over  Christianity  does  not  belong  to  human  hands.  This 
conviction  in  them  will  abolish  the  claim'  which  they  have  held.  National  authori- 
ties are  implicated  in  the  case,  and  must  act  by  national  movements.  The'se  ought 
to  be  the  result  of  conviction.  These  convictions  may  be  reached  by  contiDuons 
developments  of  the  case,  until  it  be  rightly  conceived  of.  One  mode  of  promoting 
this  end  may  be  found  in  proposing  a  statute  to  enable  proprietors  of  entailed  estates 
to  relieve  their  successors  permanently  from  the  necessity  of  holding  such  claims. 
It  is  only,  I  presume,  as  the  consequence  of  such,  or  similar  steps,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  national  authorities  to  the  matter  can  be  secured.— I  remain  with  all  respect, 
your  humble  servant, 

James  Adamsoh. 
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Though  somewhat  out  of  date,  we  feel  called  upon  to  notice  some  of 
the  leading  discussions  in  the  supreme  courts  of  the  Scottish  churches. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  of  a  notice  of  their  general  business;  nor  is 
this  necessary  at  any  time,  as  the  daily  newspapers  furnish  pretty  full 
reports.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our  remarks  to  such  topics  as  are 
of  general  interest,  and  the  discussion  of  which  will  tell  prospectivehr 
upon  these  churches,  and  upon  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  laiuL 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  while  there  is  great  energy  and  activity  generally 
apparent,  there  are  symptoms  of  instability  and  retrogression,  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  Keeping  in  view  tlwi. 
order  of  time,  we  begin  with — 

THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 

This  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  like  most  others,  has  been 
cently  shaken,  and  is  now  rent  into  two  divisions.  For  a  consideraUiL 
time  there  has  been  a  party  speaking  rather  loosely  of  the  distincthnt 
principles  hitherto  held  by  the  body  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  tbii 
elective  franchise,  and  the  swearing  of  political  oaths.  It  seems  thiil 
this  party,  now  the  majority,  have  felt  doubts  about  the  podtictt 
assumed  by  Reformed  Presbyterians,  and  especially  about  the  eJMS 
cise  of  discipline  upon  those  using  the  elective  franchise.  In 
sequence  of  these,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  wfadi 
matters  in  controversy,  and  to  report  to  Synod.     The  result  of  thdr 
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labours  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  Synod  at  their  annual  meeting  last 
year,  in  the  shape  of  a  lengthened  report.  Upon  this  report  a  series 
of  resolutions*  were  based,  and  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  trans- 
mitted as  an  overture  for  the  consideration  of  Presbyteries  and  Sessions, 
and  to  be  regarded  for  the  present  as  having  the  force  of  an  interim 
act.  The  reports  upon  this  overture  gave  rise  to  a  lengthened  dis- 
cussion at  the  recent  meeting  of  Synod,  when  the  following  resolutions 
were  submitted : — 

"  The  Sjnod,  having  read  the  reports  from  Presbyteries  and  Sessions  anent 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  exercising  the  elective  franchise,  find  that  all 
the  Preubyteries,  and  a  majority  of  Sessions,  confining  themselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  point  of  exercise  of  discipline  for  the  acts  therein  specified,  have  adopted 
laid  overture  only  to  this  extent.  Synod,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  these  re- 
ports, enact  that,  while  recommending  the  members  of  the  Church  to  abstain  from 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  and  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  discipline,  to  the 
efikct  of  suspension  and  expulsion  from  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  shall  cease,  and 
eiroestly  enjoin  upon  all  under  their  charge  to  have  respect  to  this  decision,  and  to 
follow  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify 
toother/* 

The  following  amendment  was  also  moved  : — 

"That  the  Synod,  on  mature  deliberation,  reject  the  overture  sent  down  from  the 
Iwt  meeting  of  Synod  to  Sessions  and  Presbyteries,  and  resolve  to  adhere  to  the 
JHiDciples'of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  cleariy  set  forth  in  her  Testimony, 
vkI  fiiithfully  maintain  the  same  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline." 

The  motion  being  carried,  the  following  protest  was  taken  by  those 
undersigned : — 
"At  Glasgow,  and  within  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Great  Hamilton 
Street,  the  seventh  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  years. 
•'We,  the  undersigned  ministers  and  elders,  members  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Scotland,  in  our  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  adhering  to  us, 
io  hereby  protest  against  the  decision  now  adopted  as  the  law  of  the  Church  by  a 
JB^ority  of  this  Court,  as  opposed  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  the  Testimony  of  the 
Church,  and  unconstitutionally  adopted ;  and  seeing  that  they  liave  thereby  abandon- 
ed, in  regard  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  that  decision,  tlie  principles  of  the  Re- 
fcn&ed  Presbyterian  Church,  clearly  set  forth  in  her  Testimony,  to  which  we  are  all 
lokmnly  pledged,  and  have  thereby  departed  from  the  scriptural  position  which  the 
Charch  has  occupied  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  wo  do  hereby 
protest  and  claim  for  ourselves,  and  for  those  adhering  to  us,  to  be  constitutionally 
tht  Synod  of  the  Reformed   Presbyterian  Church  in   Scotland,  resolved,  in  the 
itnngth  of  divine  grace,  to  stand  by  the  solemn  vows  we  have  made  to  God  and  to 
Hit  Church,  retaining  the  position,  holding  the  principles,  and  maintaining  the 
IktimoDy  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  as  witnesses  for  the 
Qmrn  and  Covenant  of  the  Divine  Redeemer ;  and  we  do  also  protest,  and  claim 
I  iB  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  of  said  Synod,  and  resolve  to  meet  as  a  Synod 
[k  Ike  Religions  Institution  Rooms,  Glasgow,  to-morrow  (being  Friday),  at  eleven 
[t*ciDck  A.!!. ;  and  we  do  also  protest  and  claim  fur  all   the  mcmbci-s  and  congrega- 
adhering  to  us,  all  their  rights  and  privileges  which  do  or  shall  appertain  to 
or  any  of  them,  as  members  and  congregations  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
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Church  of  Scotland ;  and  we  do  accordingly  protest  for  all  remedy  as  accords, 
and'thereopon  take  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk,  and  craTe  extracts.** 

William  Anderson,  ^ 

Peteb  Carmichal,     y-Minitteri. 

Datio  Hkndrbson, 

John  M'Donald, 

Peter  M'Qeeoor, 

John  Ballocu,  yElden. 

John  Tddhopb, 

Qeorge  Morton, 

We  refrain  from  all  comment  upon  this  melancholy  breach  at  present. 
Those  wishing  full  information  upon  the  causes  which  have  led  thereto, 
must  study  the  speeches  delivered,  in  relation  to  the  motion  carried,  and 
the  Testimony  of  the  body.  To  those  without  the  Church  the  ground 
seems  narrow;  but,  doubtless,  to  those  conversant  with  all  the  facte  of 
the  case,  and  conscientiously  interested  in  the  results,  that  ground  is  suf- 
ficiently broad  to  indicate  the  future  course  of  action.  Time  will  shed 
light  on  the  position  of  the  parties,  and  posterity  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  are  the  genuine  representatives  of  Cameron  and  Renwick. 

THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Court  was  opened  on  May  11th,  with 
a  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Smith,  Biggar,  from  Matt.  xvii.  19,  20. 
The  burden  of  the  discourse  was  to  show  that  the  want  of  faith  is  the 
great  cause  of  the  want  of  success  in  religious  operations,  and  that 
wherever  there  is  true  faith,  there  will  always  be  a  measure  of  succeas 
proportioned  to  its  strength.  With  the  recorded  experience  of  Isaiah 
before  us,  who  exclaimed,  "  I  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought,  and 
in  vain :  I  have  stretched  forth  my  hands  all  day  unto  a  gainsaying 
and  rebellious  people,''  and  also  the  want  of  success,  at  times,  in  the 
ministry  of  Christ,  we  think  the  above  positions  would  require  to  be 
taken  with  special  limitations  and  restrictions.  The  following  con- 
cluding observations  are  very  suitable  and  seasonable : — 

"  Wo  may,  as  the  primitive  Church  was,  be  spoiled  through  philosophy  and  tarn 
deceit,  after  the  traditions  of  men — afler  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after 
Christ.    Reason  may  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  faith ;  and  a  faith  which  siaoli 
in  the  word  of  men,  and  not  in  the  power  of  God,  is  no  faith.    A  rationaKaig 
church,  let  us  be  assured,  can  never  be  a  believing  church.     Where  did  yoo  tnf 
find,  among  all  your  philosophical  rationalists,  any  exemplification  of  that  faith  mHnk 
"  Buhdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mootkl' 
of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong, 
yaliant  in  fight,  and  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens."    If  we  are  to  be  a  chank 
distinguished  for  our  faith,  we  must  eschew,  as  poisons,  those  dangerous  sp«calatiMl, 
which  have  of  late  come  upon  us  like  a  flood.     But  we  must  not  satisfy  oni 
with  mere  negative  precautions;  wo  must  endeavour  to  have  increased  attentios 
the  pure  word  of  God — increased  attention  to  prayer — increased  attention  to  the  ml 
istrations  of  the  pulpit — increased  instruction  in  the  family.     It  is  not  what  is  BM 
philosophical,  or  what  is  most  scholarly,  but  what  is  most  scriptural  and  evangelioaV 
which  brings  a  man's  mind  directly  into  contact  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  that 
be  most  useful  in  working  out  and  building  up  faith  in  the  hearts  of  men,*'  &c. 

The  proceedings  of  Synod  were,  as  usual,  characterised  by  energy 
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and  ability.  Besides  the  ordinary  routine  business,  the  presbyteries  in 
England  were  constituted  into  a  Synod,  in  order  to  meet  the  course  of 
events,  present  and  prospective.  There  was  also  an  animated  discus- 
sion of  the  question  whether  the  Hall  should  be  extended  to  five 
months,  or  continue  the  usual  term  of  eight  weeks.  In  the  discussion, 
many  important  matters  in  connection  with  the  position  and  circum- 
stances of  students  came  out,  which,  doubtless,  had  a  preponderating 
influence  in  guiding  the  Synod  to  the  decision  that  no  change  should 
be  made  for  the  present;  but  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  see  what  improvements  could  be  introduced,  so  as  to  compensate 
lor  the  shortness  of  the  si^ssion. 

There  was  also  a  report  on  morality,  which  brought  out  very  ap- 
palling facts  in  reference  to  the  number  and  increase  of  illegitimate 
births,  the  causes  which  tend  to  lower  the  state  of  morality,  and  the 
means  by  which  this  and  other  correlative  social  evils  may  be  checked. 
In  looking  at  the  views  presented  on  this  subject^  we  wonder  that  so 
little  reference  is  made  to  the  necessity  of  the  wholesome  exercise  of 
Bcriptnral  discipline  by  the  Church,  and  the  infliction  of  suitable 
penalties,  for  the  grosser  forms  of  licentiousness,  by  the  State.  Much 
might  be  done,  both  to  prevent  the  ensnaring  of  the  young,  and  the 
restraint  of  hardened  ofienders,  by  whom  society  is  so  deeply  injured. 
The  leading  subject  of  public  interest  was  the  question  of  union 
among  the  dis-ostablished  Presbyterians  of  the  land.  In  this  discussion 
the  Free  Church  chiefly  filled  the  eye  of  the  speakers.  In  all  such  cases, 
mtmbers  and  influence  take  the  precedence  of  principles  and  practice. 
Although  Reformed  Presbyterians  and  Original  Seceders  were  named  in 
tbe  overtures  to  the  Supreme  Courts  of  both  churches,  there  was  little 
reference  to  either  in  the  discussion — the  chief  object  being  to  bring  out 
the  similarity  between  the  views  of  the  Free  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian Churches.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  there  has  not  been  the  same 
comparison  between  the  positions  of  the  U.  P.  Church  and  the  smaller 
Bections  referred  to  as  there  has  been  in  reference  to  the  Free  Church. 
Though  the  representatives  of  the  Covenanted  Church  be  few,  the 
principles  are  not  affected  thereby.  We  would,  moreover,  have  looked 
with  deeper  interest  upon  the  movement,  had  it  been  characterised  by 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  into  all  the  points  of  difference.  In  fact,  the  disre- 
giid  of  differences,  together  with  the  expressed  desire  for  union,  is  one 
if  the  worst  features  of  the  movement.  If  the  object  were  to  attain  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  the  very  first  point  would  be  to  compare  notes 
with  all  the  parties — to  compare  the  views  of  all  with  the  word  of  God 
—and  thus  to  see  eye  to  eye  in  the  various  matters  of  faith  and  practice. 
Sotwithstanding  all  the  professions  of  love  and  desire  for  unity,  we  see 
eocasionally  cropping  out  the  special  ends  of  the  parties  moving,  and 
As  hope  expressed  of  ascendency  to  cherished  principles.  But  we 
jUl  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  subject,  in  noting  the  discussions 
■  the  Free  Church. 

TOE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

As  regards  the  general  business  of  this  Court,  there  is  little  new 
worthy  of  notice.     The  same  dry  reports — the  same  deficiences  in 


; 
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Christian  liberality  towards  the  schemes  of  the  Church — and  the  same 
want  of  evangelistic  energy, — are  conspicuous,  as  in  former  years. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  opening  or  closing  speeches  of  the  Moderator 
to  indicate  any  sense  of  the  need  of  revival  or  reformation.  Modera- 
tism  dominant,  and  stereotyped,  may  perhaps  best  express  the  present 
aspects  and  prospects  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

But  this  moderatism  is  not  entirely  free  of  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
age.  While  thoroughly  conservative  in  all  that  pertains  to  patronage, 
local  and  State  influence,  there  are  not  lacking  the  symptoms  of  radical- 
ism— a  radicalism  that  may  ere  long  subvert  the  primary  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Were  it  not  for  the  dishonour  done  to  the 
King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  baneful  consequences  to  our 
common  Christianity,  it  would  be  almost  amusing  to  contemplate  the 
annual  farce  of  appeals  against  intrusion  brought  up  from  the  inferior 
conrts,  in  order  to  receive  the  coup  de  grdce  in  the  General  Assembly. 
It  must  be  very  edifying  to  his  grace  the  High  Commissioner  to  see 
with  what  unanimity  and  cordiality  appeals  against  Crown  presenta- 
tions are  set  aside.  Even  though  a  church  may  be  emptied,  and  the 
spiritual  interests  of  a  parish,  as  far  as  the  Established  Church  is  con- 
cerned, subverted,  the  Crown  presentation,  and  the  legal  rights  of 
the  clerical  intruder,  are  deemed  sufficient  to  overrule  the  honour  of 
Christ,  the  birthright  of  the  people,  and  the  interests  of  religion.  Such 
things  can  only  be  explained  on  the  same  principle  as  we  explain  the 
attachment  of  Southern  slave-owners  to  their  "peculiar  institution"  of 
bondage — "to  this  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  by  this  means 
they  have  their  wealth."  Through  the  force  of  habit,  and  the  power 
of  political  influence,  the  Bible  and  the  conscience  are  not  allowed  even 
a  voice.  We  cannot  help  wondering  how  intelligent  laymen  can 
homologate  the  system  of  patronage,  by  clinging  to  the  National 
Church,  and  then  surrender  themselves  to  a  lawyer  to  be  fleeced,  for  the 
sake  of  submitting  their  objections  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are 
by  their  ecclesiastical  position  pledged  to  that  system.  Neither  slaves 
nor  abolitionsts  would  ever  think  of  submitting  the  claims  of  persontl 
freedom  to  a  court  of  slave-owners.  "  The  children  of  this  world  are 
in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light." 

It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten,  that  every  affirmation  of  the 
intrusion  principle  on  the  plea  of  patronage,  that  eveiy  act  of  violence  to 
the  conscientious  convictions  of  the  people,  and  that  every  additional  act  ' 
of  rebellion  against  the  claims  of  Zion's  King,  are  filling  up  the  cuprf  ] 
iniquity,  and  bringing  both  the  Church  and  the  Nation  in  guilty  hOT«  i 
God.     We  are  too  prone  to  limit  our  conceptions  of  such  things  to  the  j 
parties  whose  interests  are  immediately  at  stake.     When  we  read  of  die 
presentation  of  Dr  Lees'  protege  by  the  Crown  to  the  indignant,  prote^  1 
ing  parishioners  of  Dunbog,  we  think  usually  of  the  people  driven  l)f  J 
legal  violence  from  the  sanctuary  and  church  of  their  fathers.*    We4e  f 

*  On  the  day  of  induction  black  flags  waved  on  all  the  heights  aroDnd  theGhoR^^ 
of  Dunbog,  while  in  an  adjacent  field  the  effigy  of  a  minister,  with  bands,  wasi " 
ponded  by  the  neck.     About  fifteen  parishioners  were  present,  of  whom  three  w 
objectors.    Yet  the  usual  services  were  gone  through,  as  if  the  minister  were  «•* ' 
by  the  King  and  Head  of  the  Church. 
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lK)t  reflect  upon  the  giiilt  contracted  by  the  Crown,  in  usui-ping  the 
Headship  of  Christ,  and,  consequently,  by  the  nation,  whom  the  Crown 
represents.  Neither  do  wo  think,  as  we  ought,  of  the  permanent  in- 
jury done  to  the  soul  of  the  presentee,  or  to  those  who  stand  by  him  in 
ooraing  over  the  wall  as  a  **  thief  and  a  robber"  hito  the  fold  of  Christ. 
Neither  are  we  suflScicntly  affected  with  the  argument  afforded  to  infi- 
dels, when  they  construe  the  language  of  the  call,  every  word  of  which 
becomes  a  falsehood  in  such  a  case  of  intrusion.  The  parties  whom  the 
call  represents  are  supposed  to  be  the  people  constituting  the  congre- 
gation, who  are  made  to  say, — "  We,  the  heritors,  elders,  &c.,  of  the 

congregation  of ,  being  <lestitute  of  a  fixed  pastor,  and  being  assured 

by  good  information  a7id  our  own  experience  of  the  ministerial  abilities, 
piety,  literature,  prudence,  as  also  of  the  suitableness  to  our  capacities  of 

the  gifts  of  you.  Sir ,  have  agreed  &c.  to  call,  and  in  treat;  likeas, 

we,  by  these  presents,  do  heartily  invite,  call,  and  in  treat  you  to  un- 
dertake the  office  of  pastor  among  us,  and  the  charge  of  our  souls." 
In  Buch  a  case  as  that  of  Dunbog,  recently  sanctioned  by  the  General 
Assembly,  truth  requires  that  it  should  nin  thus — "  We,  the  factor  of 
the  Duke  of  Zetland,  and  our  underlings,  having  heard  that,  by  the 
gracious  act  of  the  Crown,  you,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Edgar,  have  been  pre- 
seoted  to  the  living  of  Dunbog,  and  feeling  assured  from  what  we 
know  of  your  regard  to  the  principle  of  patronage,  and  desire  to  secure 
this  living,  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  or  of  their  optMily 
expressed  opposition,  and,  moreover,  though  we  know  nothing  of  your 
gifts,  or  whether  you  have  any  grace,  yet,  being  duly  presented,  wo 
invite,  call,  and  intreat  you  to  take  charge  of  our  souls,  whatever 
may  become  of  the  souls  of  others ;  .and  we  do,  moreover,  assure  you, 
that  though  you  may  not  obtain  *  all  dutiful  respect,  encouragement, 
and  obedience  in  the  Lord,'  you  shall,  in  virtue  of  this  presentation, 
the  concurrence  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  tlie  intrusion  of  the 
Presbytery,  secure  the  stipend  for  which  the  heritors  are  liable,  a 
suitable  manse,  and  the  privilege  of  helping  others  of  your  fiiends  and 
admirers  into  similar  places  through  your  position  as  a  member  of  the 
courts  of  the  Church." 

IxK>k  on  this  picture  and  then  on  that.     The  very  language  of  the 
call  in  such  cases  of  intrusion  is  literally  and  morally  the  embodiment 
of  " falsehood,  fraud,  and  wilful  imposition;"  and  it  is  matter  of  as- 
tonishment that  there  should  be  found  any  body  of  men,  with  any 
pretensions  to  religion,  who  could  be  induced  to  proceed  to  induction 
upon  the  basis  of  a  document  obviously  false.     It  is  vain  to  raise  the 
cry  of  danger  from  infidelity,  while  the  professed  ministers  of  the 
gospel  and  the  courts  of  the  Church  are  jmictically  denying  the  first 
principles  of  morality  in  the  formation  of  the  pastoral  relationship, 
«nd  disregarding  the  authority  of  God,  whose  word  they  profess  to 
preach. 
The  marvel  is,  that  not  a  voice  is  honestly  raised  against  the  per- 
[•petration  of  this  iniquity.     Nay,  so  thoroughly  are  the  minds  of  these 
ecclesiastical  judges  blinded,  that  not  one  seems  able  to  comprehend 
fte  scriptural  idea  of  the  members  of  the  church  choosing  and  calling 
t^eir  own  pastors,  according  to  the  plain  dictates  of  the  divine  word. 
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Ghristian  liberality  towards  the  schemes  of  the  Church — and  the  same 
want  of  evangelistic  energy, — are  conspicuous,  as  in  former  years. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  opening  or  closing  speeches  of  the  Moderator 
to  indicate  any  sense  of  the  need  of  revival  or  reformation.  Modera- 
tism  dominant,  and  stereotyped,  may  perhaps  best  express  the  present 
aspects  and  pro8i}ects  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland. 

But  this  moderatism  is  not  entirely  free  of  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
age.  While  thoroughly  conservative  in  all  that  pertains  to  patronage, 
local  and  State  influence,  there  are  not  lacking  the  symptoms  of  radical- 
ism— a  radicalism  that  may  ere  long  subvert  the  primary  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Were  it  not  for  the  dishonour  done  to  the 
King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  baneful  consequences  to  our 
common  Christianity,  it  would  be  almost  amusing  to  contemplate  the 
annual  farce  of  appeals  against  intrusion  brought  up  from  the  inferior 
courts,  in  order  to  receive  the  coup  de  grace  in  the  General  Assembly. 
It  must  be  very  edifying  to  his  grace  the  High  Commissioner  to  see 
with  what  unanimity  and  cordiality  appeals  against  Crown  presenta- 
tions are  set  aside.  Even  though  a  church  may  be  emptied,  and  the 
spiritual  interests  of  a  parish,  as  far  as  the  Established  Church  is  con- 
cerned, subverted,  the  Crown  presentation,  and  the  legal  rights  of 
the  clerical  intruder,  are  deemed  sufficient  to  overrule  the  honour  of 
Christ,  the  birthright  of  the  people,  and  the  interests  of  religion.  Such 
things  can  only  be  explained  on  the  same  principle  as  we  explain  the 
attachment  of  Southern  slave-owners  to  their  ** peculiar  institution'*  of 
bondage — "to  this  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  by  this  means 
they  have  their  wealth."  Through  the  force  of  habit,  and  the  power 
of  political  influence,  the  Bible  and  the  conscience  are  not  allowed  ev«i 
a  voice.  We  cannot  help  won<lering  how  intelligent  laymen  can 
homologate  the  system  of  patronage,  by  clinguig  to  the  National 
Church,  and  then  surrender  themselves  to  a  lawyer  to  be  fleeced,  for  the 
sake  of  submitting  their  objections  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  aro 
by  their  ecclesiastical  position  pledged  to  that  system.  Neither  slaves 
nor  abolitionsts  would  ever  think  of  submitting  the  claims  of  personal 
freedom  to  a  court  of  slave-owners.  "  The  children  of  this  world  are 
in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light. '* 

It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten,  that  every  affirmation  of  the 
intrusion  principle  on  the  plea  of  patronage,  that  every  act  of  violence  to 
the  conscientious  convictions  of  the  i)eople,  and  that  every  additional  ad 
of  rebellion  against  the  claims  of  Zion's  King,  are  filling  up  the  cupflC^ 
iniquity,  and  bringing  both  the  Church  and  the  Nation  in  guilty  heibia 
God.  We  are  tix)  i»rone  to  limit  our  conceptions  of  such  things  to  tb: 
parties  whose  interests  are  immediately  at  slake.  Wlien  we  read  of  4*; 
presentation  of  Dr  Lees'  protege  by  the  Crown  to  the  indignant,  protell- 
ing  parishioners  of  Dunbog,  we  think  usually  of  the  people  driven  If? 
legal  violence  from  the  sanctuary  and  church  of  their  fathers.*    Welfc 

On  the  day  of  iniiuction  black  flags  waved  on  all  the  heijibts  aronnd  tbec 
of  Dunbog.  while  in  an  adjacent  field  the  effigy  of  a  minister,  with  bands,  WL 
{tended  by  the  neck.     About  fif\een  parishioners  were  prci^ent,  of  whom  three  i 
objectors.     Yet  the  nsual  services  were  gone  through,  as  if  the  minister  \ 
by  the  King  and  Head  of  the  Church. 
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not  reflect  upon  the  giiilt  contracted  by  the  Crown,  in  usurping  the 
Headship  of  Christ,  and,  consecjuently,  by  tlie  nation,  whom  the  Crown 
represents.  Neither  do  we  think,  as  we  ought,  of  the  permanent  in- 
jury done  to  the  soul  of  the  presentee,  or  to  those  who  stand  by  him  in 
coming  over  the  wall  as  a  *'  thief  and  a  robber"  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 
Neither  are  we  sufficiently  affected  with  the  argument  afforded  to  infi- 
dels, when  they  construe  the  language  of  the  call,  every  word  of  which 
becomes  a  falsehood  in  such  a  case  of  intrusion.  The  parties  whom  the 
call  represents  are  supposed  to  be  the  people  constituting  the  congre- 
gation, who  are  made  to  say, — "  We,  the  heritors,  elders,  &c.,  of  the 

congregation  of ,  being  destitute  of  a  fixed  pastor,  and  being  assured 

by  good  information  and  our  own  experience  of  the  ministerial  abilities, 
piety,  literature,  prudence,  as  also  of  the  suitableness  to  our  capacities  of 

the  gifts  of  you,  Mr ,  have  agreed  &c.  to  call,  and  in  treat ;  likeas, 

we,  by  these  presents,  do  heartily  invite,  call,  and  intreat  you  to  un- 
dertake the  office  of  pastor  among  us,  and  the  charge  of  our  souls." 
In  such  a  case  as  that  of  Dunbog,  recently  sanctioned  by  the  General 
Assembly,  truth  requires  that  it  should  run  thus — "  We,  the  factor  of 
the  Duke  of  Zetland,  and  our  underlings,  having  heard  that,  by  the 
gracious  act  of  the  Crown,  you,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Edgar,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Dunbog,  and  feeling  assured  from  what  we 
know  of  your  regard  to  the  principle  of  patronage,  and  desire  to  secure 
this  living,  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  or  of  their  openly 
expressed  opposition,  and,  moreover,  though  we  know  nothing  of  your 
gifts,  or  whether  you  have  any  grace,  yet,  being  duly  presented,  we 
invite,  call,  and  intreat  you  to  take  charge  of  our  souls,  whatever 
may  become  of  the  souls  of  others ;  and  we  do,  moreover,  assure  you, 
that  though  you  may  not  obtain  *  all  dutiful  respect,  encouragement, 
and  obedience  in  the  Lord,'  you  shall,  in  virtue  of  this  presentation, 
the  concurrence  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  intrusion  of  the 
Presbytery,  secure  the  stipend  for  w^iich  the  heritors  are  liable,  a 
miitable  manse,  and  the  privilege  of  helping  others  of  your  friends  and 
admirers  into  similar  places  through  your  position  as  a  member  of  the 
courts  of  the  Church." 

Look  on  this  picture  and  then  on  that.  The  very  language  of  the 
call  in  such  cases  of  intrusion  is  literally  and  morally  the  emlDodiuient 
of  " falsehood,  fraud,  and  wailful  imposition;"  and  it  is  matter  of  as- 
tonishment that  there  should  be  found  any  body  of  men,  with  any 
pretensions  to  religion,  who  could  be  induced  to  proceed  to  induction 
xapon  the  basis  of  a  document  obviously  false.  It  is  vain  to  raise  the 
cry  of  danger  from  infidelity,  while  the  professed  ministers  of  the 
gospel  and  the  courts  of  the  Church  are  j)ractically  denying  the  first 
principles  of  morality  in  the  formation  of  the  pastoral  relationship, 
ind  disregarding  the  authority  of  God,  whose  word  they  profess  to 
preach. 

The  marvel  is,  that  not  a  voice  is  honestly  raised  against  the  per- 

!*pctration  of  this  iniquity.     Nay,  so  thoroughly  are  the  minds  of  these 

ecclesiastical  judges  blinded,  that  not  one  seems  able  to  comprehend 

4e  scriptural  idea  of  the  members  of  the  church  choosing  and  calling 

tiieir  own  pastors,  according  to  the  plain  dictates  of  the  divine  word. 
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There  seems  little  hoi>e  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  ever  again 
raise  her  voice  against  patronage,  or  appear  as  a  witness  for  the 
Crown-riglits  and  prerogatives  of  Zion's  King.  Nay  more,  there  is 
evidence  that  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  allied  with,  and  adapted 
to  patronage,  shall  be  gradually  developed,  in  order  to  support  this 
heaven-doomed  embodiment  of  spiritual  despotism. 

It  is  thus  that,  while  a  stern  conservatism  guards  the  usurped 
privileges — we  ought  rather  to  say  the  legalised  snares  of  patrons, — 
there  is  a  fatal  radicalism  at  work,  in  order  to  the  subversion  of  genuine 
Presbytcrianism.  The  spirit  of  Dr  Bisset  when  moderator,  and  the 
example  of  Dr  R.  Lee,  have  borne  early  and  much  fruit 

In  several  localities  changes  have  been  made  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting public  worship.  Chanting  has  taken  the  place  of  ordinaiy 
singing.  Sitting  at  prayer  and  standing  at  praise  is  still  more  general. 
In  a  few  cases  instrumental  music,  on  a  small  scale,  is  preparing  the 
way  for  organs.  The  constant  rei)etition  of  the  same  prayers  is  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  liturgy;  while  many  in  private,  and  Dr  Lee 
in  public,  have  adopted  a  prayer-book  to  aid  their  devotions.  The 
existence  of  these  innovations  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  by 
an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen.  The  discussion  of  that 
overture  brought  out  the  painful  fact,  that,  with  one  exception,  no 
member  of  Court  seemed  prepared  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, or  to  utter  any  decided  protest  against  these  innovations.  Even 
the  si)eakers  in  favour  of  the  overture  treated  the  whole  matters  as 
purely  indifferent,  their  objections  seeming  to  rest  upon  the  fact  that 
such  changes  had  not  been  sanctioned.  There  is  a  committee  appointed 
to  consider  these  innovations,  and  report.  From  the  anxiety  mani- 
fested to  have  Dr  Robert  Lee  in  that  committee,  though  not  a  member 
of  Court,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  tacitly  recognised  as  its  adviser,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  predicate  what  the  report  is  likely  to  be.  As  no  higher 
ground  has  been  taken  than  expecliency,  the  report  and  consequent 
action  of  the  Court  will,  in  all  likelihood,  give  a  great  impulse  to 
what  Mr  Maxwell  Nicholson  justly  designated  "  the  miserable  playing 
at  Episcopacy,  which  had  been  introduced  by  some  of  the  more  way- 
ward ministers  of  the  Church."  There  are,  even  now,  the  symptoms 
of  a  ritualistic  spirit  and  tendency,  which  only  requires  to  be  developed, 
in  order  to  a  radical  overthrow  of  pure  Presbyterian  principles  and 
worship. 

But  even  these  are  rendered  more  alarming  when  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  is  openly  disregarded.  It  seems  that  ritual  forms  and  canoni- 
cal hours  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  discus- 
sion arising  out  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Sabbath  Observ- 
ance, and  a  proposal  to  petition  Parliament  against  the  opening  of  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  several  sjieakers  seemed  to  homologate 
the  idea  that  the  Sabbath  and  the  hours  of  church  service  arc  synono- 
mous.  In  mentioning  the  objection,  that  a  number  of  men  would  be 
deprived  of  their  Sabbath  jights  in  protecting  these  gardens  if  opened, 
Mr  Story,  of  Roseneath,  is  reported  to  have  said — "  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  attendance  of  these  men  would  only  be  needed 
when  the  services  of  the  Sabbath-day  are  over."     Is  it  possible  that 
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any  minuter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  supposes  that  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  Sabbath  are  all  confined  to  what  he  terms  "  the  ser- 
vices?" He  must  change  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  fourth  command- 
ment before  he  can  square  his  Continental  theology  with  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath^  which,  by  his  ordination  vows,  he  is  bound  to  teach. 
But  that  there  may  be  no  dubiety  about  his  Sabbath-breaking  pro- 
pensities, he  tells  the  Assembly  "  that  it  struck  him  as  being  some- 
what inconsistent  that  ministers  from  the  town  and  ministers  from  the 
country,  who  had  their  own  gardens,  in  which  he  was  bound  to  say 
every  one  of  them  walked  about  on  a  Sabbath-day,  should  come  to 
this  House  and  legislate  regarding  the  privileges  of  the  ix)or  toil-worn 
mechanics,  who  hail  no  day  but  the  Sabbath  upon  which  they  could 
see  the  beauties  of  creation,  as  manifested  in  their  Botanical  Gardens." 
Lest  any  should  doubt  the  statement  of  Mr  Story,  Dr  Bisset,  the  ex- 
Moderator,  volunteered  the  statement,  "  that  it  had  been  his  practice, 
since  he  was  a  minister,  to  go  out  with  his  family  and  take  a  qniet 
walk  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  he  presumed  that  there  were  many  in 
this  House  who  did  the  same."  (Applause).  We  are  not  told  whe- 
ther it  is  in  the  garden  or  the  road  or  the  street  that  Dr  Bisset  walks; 
but  this  is  of  no  consequence.  He  walks  for  recreation,  and  encour- 
ages walking,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  General  Assembly  receives  his 
averment  of  the  general  practice  with  applause.  He  farther  objects 
to,  and  at  length  obtains  the  exclusicm  from  the  petition  to  Parliament 
o!i  any  reference  to  the  violation  of  the  divine  law  should  the  Botanic 
Gardens  be  opened.  It  were  easy  to  show  the  hollow-heartedness  of 
the  reasoning  by  which  such  men  deceive  themselves,  and  Sabbath  pro- 
fanera  at  large,  in  the  perversion  of  the  fourth  commandment.  These 
arguments  are  borrowed  from  the  advocates  of  the  "  Book  of  Sports."* 
Those  using  them  are  the  true  representatives  of  the  creatures  of 
James  I.  and  his  bishops,  who  attempted  to  overthrow  the  holy  Sab- 
bath, and  with  it  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  is 
deeply  painful  to  think  that,  as  citizens,  we  are  all  incidentally  and 
nnavoidably  involved  in  the  dishonour  done  to  Gtxi  and  religion  by 
luch  men  representing  the  National  Church. 

Viewing  these  and  other  things,  in  the  absence  of  all  symptoms  of 
reformation  and  revival,  we  cannot  but  look  on  the  recent  meeting  of 
Aawmbly  as  very  pernicious  in  its  results,  both  in  regard  to  genuine 
Presbyterianism  and  sound  morality. 

FREE    CHURCH    ASSEMBLY. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Court  were,  as  usual,  characterised  by 
energy,  ability,  and  zeal.  There  is  a  healthful  vigour  in  ecclesiastical 
action  capable  of  producing  great  results.  We  only  regret  that  this 
nal  and  vigour  are  not  directed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  reviving  the 
whole  principles  of  the  Church  of  the  second  Reformation.     Believmg 

*  That  for  his  good  people's  recreation,  his  Majesty's  pleasure  was,  that,  after 
theeod  of  "divine  service,  thej  should  not  be  disturlKil,  letted,  or  discouracred, 
ksm  any  lawful  recreations,  &c.  &c.  Conditions — Ist,  No  recusant  was  to  hnve 
tlie  benefit  of  this  declaration ;  2dly,  nor  such  as  were  not  present  at  the  whole 
•f  ^vine  oerrioe ;  nor,  3dly,  such  as  did  not  keep  to  their  own  parish  churches." 
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that  these  principles  are  alone  adequate  to  meet  the  aggressidns 
Prelacy,  Popery,  and  Infidelity,  we  mark  with  sorrow  the  comparati' 
absence  of  measures  such  as  would  lead  the  Free  Church  back  to  H 
second  Reformation  ground,  as  the  future  battle-ground  of  truth,  purit 
and  freedom.  Considering  the  tendencies  of  the  Established  Church 
of  these  lands,  and  the  countenance  given  to  these  tendencies  in  mai 
other  quarters,  it  would  afford  hope  for  Scotland,  at  least,  were  tl 
Free  Church  found  returning  to  the  broad  platform  of  the  Reforms 
and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland  at  a  time  when  error  is  comii 
in  like  a  flood,  when  Popery  is  reviving  in  Britain,  and  the  ve: 
citadels  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  being  menaced  and  subverte 
This  would  attract  leal-hearted  Presbyterians,  and  gather  around  h 
all  that  will  really  constitute  stability  and  strength  in  the  day  of  trii 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  there  are  among  her  ministers  ai 
people  those  who  fully  appreciate  the  danger,  and  who  woiUd  hail  tl 
unfurling  of  the  time-honoured  banner;  but  the  direct  opposition 
some,  and  the  indiflerence  of  many,  preclude  the  possibility  of  carr 
ing  out  any  such  movement.  Nay  more,  there  is  reason  to  appr 
hend,  from  many  symptoms,  that  the  Free  Church  will  not  long  1 
able  to  maintain  even  her  present  position  against  the  rising  tide 
popular  opinion.  It  would  seem  that  for  a  time  questions  of  unk 
must  take  precedence  of  every  other;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear,  th 
in  the  discussion  of  these,  latidudinarian  sentiments  may  overlay  wk 
remains  of  ecclesiastical  zeal  for  second  Reformation  principles.  Whi 
we  give  full  credit  to  the  generally  high  tone  of  principle  in  the  Fr© 
as  compared  with  the  Established  Assembly,  we  regret  to  observt 
even  there,  the  expression  of  sentiments  unbecoming  the  Church  of  tl 
Disruption.  We  utterly  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times  if  the  Fk 
Church  is  able  long  to  occupy  her  honoured  position,  unless  slie  shoi 
tens  sail,  and  finds  anchorage  on  the  ground  of  the  second  Reform! 
tion,  in  order  to  brave  the  rising  gale. 

We  speak  thus  because  of  our  admiration  of  all  that  is  great  an 
good  in  the  Free  Church,  and  because  of  our  earnest  desire  to  see  h« 
occupying  the  ground  which  at  one  time  she  seemed  destined  an 
adapted  to  occupy.  We  envy  not  her  wealth,  or  numbers,  or  popB 
larity;  but  we  honestly  envy  her  power  for  good  if  rightly  directec 
while  we  dread  the  consequences  to  our  country,  and  to  the  work 
should  she  resile  from,  rather  than  rise  above,  her  Disruption  positio 
and  principles.  While  less  and  less  is  being  said,  from  year  to  yea 
of  Free  Church  principles,  there  are  other  questions  gaining  grouzk 
by  which  these  shall  be  ultimately  subverted.  The  union  baniM 
seems  to  be  attracting  all  eyes,  while  the  basis  of  truth  and  principle 
upon  which  alone  union  can  be  safely  realised,  is  completely  overshi 
dowed  or  forgotten. 

We  shall  not  enter  at  length  upon  any  review  of  the  discussio 
upon  union,  as  there  will  be  opportunities  enough  of  referring  to  th 
when  practical  measures  begin  to  emerge.  We  have  only  to  say  tin 
we  deeply  regret  to  observe  the  utter  absence  of  that  high-toned  prii 
ciple  by  which  the  Free  Church  was  formerly  characterised.  W 
have  no  design  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  t^ 
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larger  sections  of  the  Church  proposing  coalition.     This  lies  properly 
within  the  province  of  parties  connected  with  these  churches  on  either 
side.     But  as  the  proposed  union  must  necessarily  exert  a  powerfiil  in- 
fluence upon  the  land,  and,  moreover,  as  it  proposes  to  hold  out  induce- 
ments to  Keformed  Presbyterians  and  Original  Secedcrs  to  enter  that 
contemplated  amalgamation,  it  becomes  us  to  look  at  the  leading  prin- 
ciples, or,  rather,  the  want  of  principle,  by  which  the  movement  is  cha- 
racterised.    In  doing  so,  we  contend  for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
also  her  uniformity,  as  a  part  of  "the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
We  hold  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Church  to  seek  the  removal 
of  everything  which  has  caused  or  tends  to  perpetuate  division.     But 
we  hold,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  interests  of  truth  take  precedence  of 
the  interests  of  unity,  and  the  purity  of  the  gospel  and  of  gospel  ordi- 
nances the  precedence  of  love  and  fellowship.     We  cannot,  therefore, 
have  any  eymijathy  either  with  the  idea  of  necessary  diversity  in  doc- 
trine and  worship,  or  of  the  judicial  toleration  of  what  is  believed  to 
he  unscriptural.     We  could  understand  the  idea  of  all  the  sections  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  meeting,  with  their  Bibles  in  their  hands,  as 
the  Westminster  Assembly  did,  in  order  to  compare  their  respective 
▼iews  with  the  divine  standard.     We  would  think  the  time  well  spent, 
even  though,  like  the  above-named  divines,  they  should  spend  more  than 
five  years  in  removing  grounds  of  separation,  for  in  so  doing  they 
would  be  only  rooting  out  noxious  j)lants  which  our  heavenly  Father 
hath  not  planted.     But  we  cannot  find  in  the  Church's  great  Charter 
a  single  expression  whitrh  warrants  the  idea  of  those  knowingly  hold- 
ing antagonistic  doctrines  pjissing  an  act  of  forbi'arancc,  by  which 
roch  may  be  judicially  tolerated.     If  love  is  so  strong,  and  light  so 
abundant,  and  zeal  so  ardent,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  reference 
to  union  so  overwhelming,  the  first  step  re(;uired  by  the  interests  of 
troth,  peace,  purity,  unity,  and  uniformity  is,  that  parties  shall  ascer- 
tain what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  points  of  difference. 
To  say  that  agreement  is  impossible  is  to  cast  reflection  upon  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  to  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  the  goodness  of  God,  in 
giving  a  revelation  so  dark  and  uncertain,  that  the  imity  for  which 
Christ  prays  is  rendered  impossible  through  the  use  of  the  means 
which  He  has  provided.     The  appeal  heretofore,  at  least  among  the 
friends  of  truth,  has  been  "to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony:  if  they 
S*ak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in 
them;"  but,  according  to  the  new  theory,  it  must  henceforth  be  to  the 
jodicial  act  of  forbearance  as  regards  the  church,  and  to  the  individual 
CQOKience,  as  the  supreme  source  of  authority.     This  judicial  tolera- 
tion of  jprror  (for  error  there  must  he  in  some  quarter,  where  there 
ire  diverse  doctrines),  and  this  ecclesiastical  agreement  to  hold  some 
truths  in  abeyance,  are  alike  opposed  to  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit — 
•Eke  dishonouring  to  the  God  of  truth,  and  ensnaring  to  the  consciences 
flf  men.     When  Paul  took  farewell  of  the  eMers  of  Ephesus,  he  could 
•f,  "Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from 
fc  blood  of  all  men.     For  I  have  not  shuni:ed  to  declare  unto  you 
iB  the  counsel  of  God."     It  was  in  the  prospect  of  diversity  arising 
flat  he  made  this  appeal ;  but  for  such  there  was  no  act  of  forbear- 
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aiice.  "  Also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse 
things,  to  draw  disciples  after  them/*  It  was  on  the  same  ground 
that  Jude,  in  writing  of  tl»e  common  salvation,  found  it  needful  to 
exhort  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  that  they  "  should  earnestly  contend 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints/'  The  plain  matter  of  fact 
is,  that  this  expedient  of  mutual  forl>earance  in  regard  to  truth  and 
error  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  primitive  Church.  It  is  a  device  of 
the  enemy,  calculated  to  corrupt  the  Church,  a  shield  for  false  doc- 
trine, and  a  cover  for  human  pride.  This  i>anacea  for  the  divisions 
of  the  Church  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  unscripiural.  Unless  accompanied 
ami  sustained  by  indifterence  to  all  distinctions  between  truth  and 
error,  it  must  lay  the  fouiidatiiii  for  interminable  strife  and  confusion. 

But  what  are  the  current  pleas  urged  for  the  ailoption  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  onler  to  union?  Some  of  the  advocates  of  union  on  both 
sides  contend  that  th.re  is  identity — the  same  standards — the  same 
modes  of  worship,  iVc.  It  is  enough  to  ask,  ^Miy  then  speak  about  for- 
liearance  on  points  of  diflerence  ?  Can  Christian  charity,  in  its  sup- 
I)osed  highest  development,  insinuate  that  there  is  a  want  of  integrity 
in  subscribing  the  standards?  If  there  is  not,  whence  comes  this 
diversity  requiring  an  agretment  to  differ?  Others  plead,  as  reasons 
for  union,  "  economy,  edification,  increase  of  moral  influence  and  power 
for  good  upon  the  world,  as  well  as  a  regard  to  the  will  and  prayer  of 
our  Divhie  Master."  It  is  remarkable,  when  so  much  has  been  sacri- 
ficed, that  economy  should  have  such  a  prominent  place.  It  is  equally 
diflicult  to  see  how  "edification"  is  to  Ikj  promoted,  where  opposing 
doctrines  may  not  only  be  preached,  but  presented  in  praise  and  prayer 
to  God.  Will  it  tend  to  edification  to  hear  opjx)snig  doctrines  in  the 
same  church,  or  to  sing  opyiosing  doctrines  in  acts  of  worship  ?  The 
truth  alone  can  honour  God  or  edify  souls;  hence  we  infer,  that 
wherever  an  act  of  forbearance  is  necessarj',  there  edification  cannot 
justly  be  pled  as  a  reason  for  union.  But  there  will  be  a  great  increase 
of  numbers,  and,  consequently,  a  great  increase  of  moral  jMJwer.  This 
argument  is  what  logiciaus  call  a  non  scqnitur.  The  proportion  of  moral 
lK>wer,  for  good  or  evil,  depends  entirely  upon  the  moral  position  of 
l>arties,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  If  there  should  be  a 
mixture  of  allowed  error,  the  i>ower  for  good  will  be  so  far  diminished; 
nay  more,  the  probability  is,  that  the  whole  lump  will  soon  be  leavened. 
The  morul  power  of  any  church,  like  the  moral  power  of  an  individnal, 
must  depend,  under  the  divine  blessing,  on  the  amount  of  conformity  to 
the  mind  of  Christ.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  lightly  assumed  that 
union,  irrespective  of  the  biisis  u[>on  which  it  rests,  is  the  will  of 
Christ;  neither  is  it  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  His  prayer  for  the 
unity  of  the  Church  eiiibraces  union,  with  an  agreement  to  differ  on 
tlie  plain  revelati<ms  of  His  will,  or  an  act  of  forb<\irance,  by  which 
any  error  may  be  judicially  covered.  The  unity  for  which  the 
K(^dec^mcr  prays  is  like  the  sanctification  for  which  He  intercedes. 
*•  Sanctify  them  through  Thy  truth;  Thy  word  is  truth."  United  w 
t/ie  iruih^  edification  will  l>e  ]>romoted,  moral  power  increased,  and 
(.'hristian  charity  enlarged  and  foster(;d. 

Jt  is  therefore  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  in  none  of  tiie  present 
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Tnovements  for  union  is  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  truth  so 
mnch  as  referred  to.  Considering  how  much  both  parties  have  sacri- 
ficed for  some  parts  of  divine  truth,  it  is  amazing  that  there  shoidd 
not  be  special  reference  to  the  revival  of  an  explicit  and  comprehen- 
sive  testimony  for  the  absolute  supremacy  of  divine  truth,  and  the 
duty  of  having  everything  in  the  Church  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  Qod,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  word  of  Christ's  patience.  We  feel 
assured,  that  if  a  regard  to  truth  and  scriptural  principles  could  be  urged 
as  a  reason  for  union,  there  would  not  be  such  utter  silence  regarding 
them ;  neither  would  economy,  edification,  and  the  prospect  of  power, 
take  their  place.  In  the  unity  attained  by  the  Westminster  divines, 
and  also  in  the  uniformity  of  the  Second  Reformation  Church,  truth 
was  paramount — a  regard  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  glory  of  God 
was  everywhere  conspicuous.  Thus  it  must  be  in  the  reconstniction 
of  the  united  church,  which  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  world.  Let 
all,  therefore,  watch  present  movements.  There  are  two  sides  in  the 
questions  now  pending,  and  time  will  show  the  results.  We  wait 
with  patience  to  see  the  basis  of  union  which  the  committee,  appointed 
by  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches,  will  present  to  the 
non-Established  Churches  of  the  land.  AVhen  these  are  received,  we 
hope  to  resume  the  subject. 

In  regard  to  innovations,  we  were  much  delighted  by  the  speeches  of 
Drs  Begg,  Gibson,  and  some  others,  and  we  trust  that  the  committee 
appointed  will  bring  in  a  faithful  report.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  the  speech  of  Dr  Guthrie  could  have  any  place  in  the  records  of 
the  Assembly.  Anything  more  unpresbyterian,  or  more  unsuitable  to 
the  times  and  the  duty  of  the  Free  C-hurch,  we  could  scarcely  conceive. 
We  trust  that,  like  Mr  Cowans'  speech  on  the  Sabbath,  it  has  only 
been  heard  to  be  frowned  down,  and  remembered  as  an  exhibition  to 
he  deplored  and  regretted.  It  must,  however,  be  kept  in  view,  that, 
if  the  Free  Church  is  to  resist  the  rising  wave  of  ritualism,  she  must 
jealously  guard  against  |>opular  self-will,  or  connivance  at  little  inno- 
vations through  acts  of  forbearance. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  tone  of  Dr  Begg's  overture 
anent  the  delivery  of  sermons,  and  his  report  on  Popery.  We  are 
iware  that  he  has  roused  the  ire  of  the  patrons  of  sermon-reading  and 
the  apologists  of  parliamentary  unfaithfulness.  He  has  been  charged 
as  bringing  out  a  species  of  *'  individualism."  But  the  only  matter  of 
regret  is,  that  he  was  allowed,  on  some  of  these  important  matters,  to 
stand  80  fiir  in  advance  of  his  brethren  in  general.  The  l)est  way  to 
lid  the  Assembly  of  "  individualism  "  is  to  rally  around  all  such  as  are 
nliant  for  the  truth. 

We  were  glad,  also,  to  see  the  testimony  of  Dr  Candlish  against  the 

iXHmmental  Popery,  now  so  commonly  vended,  as  exhibited  on  the 

Bemorial  to  the  Prince  Consort  at  Balmoral.     We  have  no  doubt, 

m  that  the  Doctor's  eyes  have  been  set  upon  these  Popish  hierogli- 

I  |hica,  he  will  see  the  fearful  extent  to  which  our  literature  and  places 

rf worship  are  being  corrupted.     These  are,  i^erliaps,  among  the  most 

E  hndious  of  Popish  innovations.     Wliile  sympathising  deeply  with  Dr 

;  Candlish — a  sympathy  which  must  be  felt  by  all  honest  men — under 
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the  abuse  to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  both  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  cohimns  of  a  time-serving  press,  we  do  not  much  regret  that  the 
spleen  of  M.P.'s,  the  bile  of  judges,  and  the  gall  of  truculent  editors, 
have  been  directed  con  amore  against  the  head  of  the  Free  Church 
Principal.  This  concurrent  violence  is  an  illustration  of  the  despotism 
which  may  be  expected  should  Puseyism  or  Popery  gain  the  ascend- 
ency. It  is  evident  that  now,  as  in  former  times,  the  testimony  for  Grod 
and  truth  must  encounter  the  virulence  of  its  enemies,  and  the  deser- 
tion of  its  nominal  friends.  This  recent  ebullition  of  despotism  only 
proves  the  need  of  arresting  the  schemes  of  social  seduction,  and  of 
maintaining,  at  all  hazards,  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
A  Parliament  composed  of  men  like  Mr  Keir,  and  a  press  like  the 
Scotsman,  would  soon  subvert  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  bring  bock 
the  tyranny  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

Viewing  these  recent  meetings  of  the  Scottish  Assemblies  as  a  whole, 
we  believe  the  results  will  be  momentous  to  the  land  and  to  coming 
generations.  Let  Zion's  watchmen  betake  themselves  to  their  watch- 
towers  and  their  closets,  so  that,  marking  the  signs  of  the  times,  tbey 
may  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HALL  COMMITTEE, 

PRESENTED  TO  THE   SYNOD  OF  UNITED  ORIGINAL  SECEDERS,   MAY,  1863. 

According  to  instructions  received  from  the  Synod  at  its  last  meeting, 
your  Committee  have  to  report  that  they  have  given  tlicir  best  atten* 
tion  to  the  important  subject  entrusted  to  them,  and  have  endeavoored 
to  prepare  a  course  of  literary  and  theological  instruction,  to  be  pro- 
secuted by  all  the  students  belonging  to  the  Synod,  under  the  snper- 
intendence  of  the  several  presbyteries  within  whose  bounds  they  may 
for  the  time  being  reside.     After  the  unanimous  and  cordial  expres- 
sion of  sentiment,  on  the  part  of  last  Synml,  with  regard,  not  merely 
to  the  desirableness,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  such  course  it 
instruction  being  instituted  and  carried  into  effect,  your  Committee 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  revert  at  any  length  to  this  aspect  of  the 
subject.     They  may  be  permitted  simply  to  remark,  that,  whether  m 
look  at  the  rapid  advancement  of  science  and  knowledge  of  every  kind 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  increased  facilities  which  are  presented  to 
all  parties  for  acquiring  it;  or  whether  we  consider  the  novel  and  mnlli- 
farious  forms  of  error  which  abound,  the  insidious  and  persevering 
attacks  which  are  benig  made  upon  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  the  incalculable  injury  which  would  be  done  to  the  cauaB 
of  truth  and  of  religion,  if  the  public  functionaries  of  the  Church  wen 
unable  to  meet  and  repel  these  attacks; — or  whether  we  take  into 
account  the  i)ersonal  benefit  which  would  accnie  to   the   studenia 
themselves  from  the  prosecution  of  such  a  course,  and  the  prospectiirc 
advantages  which  would  be  derived  by  the  ('hurch  at   large; — i 
appears  to  your  Committee  that  a  loud  and  impressive  call  is  givei 
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to  this  Court  to  take  action  in  the  matter,  and  to  carry  it  out  with  as 
little  delay  as  jiossible. 

The  course  of  instruction  now  proposed  embraces  the  literary  as 
well  as  the  theological  branches  of  knowledge  usually  acquired  by 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  mutual  relation  and  dependence  of 
these  branches  upon  one  another — the  efficient  aid  which  a  thorough 
indoctrination  into  the  former  affords  for  the  clear  understanding  and 
elncidation  of  the  latter,  and  the  paramount  necessity  existini^  for 
students  in  divinity  being  well  instructed  in  both, — justify  your  Com- 
mittee in  the  combination  which  they  here  make  of  them,  and  in  the 
earnest  desire  they  would  express  that  unremitting  attention  should  be 
given  unto  them. 

It  is  only,  however,  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  how  a  more  uni- 
form and  systematic  supervision  of  the  students  in  their  literary  and 
philosophical  studies,  than  what  has  hitherto  prevailed,  may  be  carried 
oat,  that  special  reference  is  now  made  to  them.     It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  your  Committee  to  recommend  that  any  additional  branches 
should  be  included  in  the  C'olloge  curriculum  than  those  which  have 
ill  along  been  required  of  students.      That  curriculum,  as  is  well 
known,  has  always  embraced  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Logic,  and 
Natural  and  Moral  riiilosophy,  and  it  has  been  accounted  sufiicicnt 
But  while  it  is  not  proposed  to  render  imperative  the  acquisition  of 
any  other   branches,   your   Committee  would   suggest   whether   an 
earnest  recommendation  might  not  be  given  to  the  students  to  attend, 
vhen  opportunity  offers,  the  classes  for  English  Literature  and  Natural 
Science,  which  have  been  instituted  in  most  of  the  Scottish  Universi- 
ties; or,  if  this  cannot  be  attained,  wh(^ther,  in  lieu  of  it,  some  of  the 
Works  which  have  been  issued  fiom  the  press  on  these  subjects  might 
not  be  prescribed  to  them,  and  upon  which  they  might  be  examined 
l)y  the  Presbyteries.     Your  Committee  are  convinced,  that,  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  literature,  and  from  the  rapid  progress  and 
Wonderful  discoveries  which  are  now  being  made  in  the  natural  sciences, 
"*«ich  as  Geology,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  the  like, — this  matter 
merits  the  serious  c(msideration  of  the  Synod,  and  they  trust  that  it 
will  not  be  overlooked.     AVith  this  view,  they  have  inserted  in  the 
proposed  course  of  instructicm  two  works  bearing  on  the  subject. 

While  treating  on  this  part  of  the  curricuhmi,  your  (-ommittee  can- 
Bot  refrain  from  rei>eating  a  suggestion  which  they  took  the  liberty  of 
throwing  out  in  their  last  Report  resjwcting  the  study  of  the  Hthrew 
koiguage; — to  the  effect,  that  a  regulation  be  piissed,  which  shall  in 
flie  future  be  stringently  acted  upon,  that  no  student  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  Hall  who  has  not  attended  at  least  one  class  for  Hebrew,  or 
who  has  not  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of  that  language.     Why 
it  should   ever  have   been   otherwise — why  the   study   of  Hebrew 
risonld  have  been  held  in  abeyance,  and  treated  as  a  matter  of  little 
flioment,  while  so  much  attention  and  labour  have  been  expended  u])on 
litin  and  Greek,  especially  in  the  case  of  students  of  divinity,  has  for 
ft  long  time  appeared  to  your  Committee  an  anomaly.     Very  differ- 
ent assuredly  were  both  the  sentiments  and  the  practice  of  our  re- 
nowned Befonners,  and  of  those  of  them,  particularly,  who  presided  in 
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the  schools  of  the  prophets  in  their  days.  Not  only  did  they  set  up  i 
high  standard  of  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  equally  enlargw 
were  their  aims  and  their  requirements  regarding  the  Hebrew  and  it 
cognate  languages.  And  th(mgh  we  may  not  hope  to  attain  ih 
eminence  which  they  reached  in  these  matters,  yet  we  do  trust  tba' 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  wlien  all  our  students,  as  they  approach  th« 
threshold  of  our  theological  Seminary,  shall  be  able  at  least  to  rea< 
with  the  same  fluency  and  correctness  tlie  Hebrew  Old  Testament  a 
they  now  for  the  most  part  do  the  Greek  New  Testament;  and  as  j 
means  towards  the  attainment  of  this  most  desirable  end,  let  it  b 
enacted — That  a  competent  knowledge  of  Hebrew  shall  he  regarded 
as  an  essential  pre-requisite  for  admission  to  the  Divinity  Hall,  (tm 
that  th€  study  of  that  language  shall  he  included  in  the  College  curricu 
lum. 

But  passing  now  the  literary  part  of  the  course,  we  proceed  to  th< 
other  and  more  particular  division — ^'iz.,  the  theological.  And  as  th« 
object  to  be  attained  here  Ls  not  merely  complemental,  but  supple 
mental,  the  observations  to  be  made  must  be  somewhat  general  anc 
comprehensive.  Your  Committee  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  b 
readily  admitted  by  the  Synod,  that  a  course  of  theological  iustruction 
to  be  complete,  must  comprehend,  not  only  Systematic  Divinity  am 
Aj>ologetics,  but  also  the  important  branches  of  Biblical  Criticism,  in 
eluding  the  critical  examination  of  the  original  text  of  the  Old  and  Neii 
Testaments;  Hermeneutics,  or  Biblical  Interpretation;  Ecclesiastica 
History,  comprehending  the  history  of  the  doctrine,  worship,  and 
government  of  the  (church;  and  Pastoral  Theology,  embracing  the 
most  suitable  methods  of  discharging  the  ministerial  work.  It  ii 
known,  however,  to  all  the  members  of  Court,  that,  for  the  most  part 
the  attention  of  the  students,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Synod,  has  beei 
directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  two  first  of  these  briinches — ^via. 
Systematic  Divinity  and  Apologetics.  This  has  been  done  in  ai 
ecpially  gratifying  and  efficient  manner  by  our  esteemed  Professor,  ii 
the  able  prelections  which  he  has  addressed  to  the  students;  and  thai 
more  could  neither  be  undertaken  nor  satisfactorily  performed  by  any 
one  Professor,  will  be  readily  granted  by  all  who  have  considered  the 
subject. 

The  question  then  recurs — By  what  means  shall  a  knowledge  of 
the  other  important  branches  of  a  theological  course  be  communicated 
to  the  students  ?  How,  particularly  considering  the  circumstances  in 
which,  as  a  Church,  we  are  presently  placed,  shall  they  be  best  in- 
btructed  in  the  principles  and  facts  relating  to  Biblical  Criticism, 
Hermeneutics,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Pastoral  Theology?  After 
duly  weighing  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  your  Committee  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  best  and  simplest  method  for  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end  is,  to  select  certain  text-books  or  manuals  <n 
each  of  the  subjects  above  named,  by  the  earnest  study  of  which,  on 
the  part  of  the  students,  and  a  searching  examination  on  the  partd 
the  Presbyteries,  it  Ls  conceived  some  competent  knowledge  of  then 
different  branches  may  be  obtained ;  and  believing  that  this  method 
will  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  members  of  Court,  your  Committee,  aftei 
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due  inquiry  and  consideration,  would  take  leave  to  recommend  the 
following  works  as  best  suited,  on  the  whole,  for  the  purpose: — * 

Ist,  In  the  department  of  Biblical  Criticism — Scrivner's  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  New  Testament;"  2d,  Principal 
Fairbaim's  "  Manual  on  Hermeneutics,  or  Principles  of  Biblical  In- 
terpretation; "  3d,  In  Ecclesiastical  History — (1 ),  For  the  facts  of  His- 
tory— Mosheim's  "History  of  the  Church;"  and  (2),  For  the  History 
of  Doctrines,  &c. — Principal  Cunningham's  "Historical  Theology;" 
and  4th,  In  Pastoral  Theology — Dr  Porter  of  Andover's  "  Lectures 
on  Homiletics,"  and  Dr  Samuel  ^Miller  of  Princeton's  "  Letters  on 
Clerical  Habits." 

In  selecting  and  recommending  these  works,  your  Committee  have 
had  under  their  consideration,  not  only  and  chiefly  the  soundness  of 
the  principles  and  sentiments  which  they  contain,  but  also  their  a^lapta- 
tion  to  the  end  in  view  as  text-b(X)ks  for  students.     Many  other  works, 
in  all  the  different  departments,  it  is  well  known,  exist,  and  might 
easily  have  been  named.     But  then,  on  the  one  hand,  not  a  few  of 
them  are  far  too  voluminous,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  employed 
as  text-books;  or,  on  the  other,  they  are  interspersed  with  and  advo- 
cate opinions  which  it  would  be  unsafe  and  highly  injurious  for  stu- 
dents to  have  brought  under  their  notice.     It  may  be  stated,  that  in 
the  department  of  Biblical  Criticism — a  very  important  one — your 
Committee  found  the  greatt*st  difliculty  in  making  a  selection.     But 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  they  have  to  add,  that  they  have  good  authority 
for  asserting,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  work  of  Scrivuer  may  be  re- 
garded  as  safe  and  useful  a  guide  as  can  be  had.     The  works  recom- 
mended on  Pastoral  Theology  are  not  the  l)cst  that  could  be  desired; 
I     hot  still,  being  the  most  suitable  that  had  come  under  the  observation 
I     of  your  Committee,  they  had  no  hesitation  in  making  choice  of  them, 
I     that  of  Dr  Samuel  ]!ililler,  it  may  be  noticed,  being  recommended  by 
I    Dre  Cooke  and  Killcn,  of  Belfast,  to  the  serious  attention  of  candidates 
:|    for  the  ministry.     Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  that  your  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
several  works  now  mentioned  as  text-bo(>ks  for  the  students. 

In  carrying  out,  then,  this  course  of  instniction,  it  is  proposed  tliat  it 
Aall  extend  over  at  least  the  three  intersessional  periods  during  which 
rtndents  are  required  to  attend  the  Hall.  It  is  also  proposed  that  each 
rfthe  text-books  above  named  shall  be  divided  into  three  parts,  as 
J»early  equal  as  possible;  and  as  uniformity  and  regularity  are  greatly  to 
he  desiderated  in  the  prosecution  of  the  course,  it  is  farther  proposed 
that  one  of  these  three  parts  shall  constitute  the  subjects  of  study  for 
til  the  students  during  the  three  intersessional  period.s,  according  to 
the  stage  at  which  they  may  have  rcs[)Octively  arrived.  Thus,  for 
example,  for  all  students  who  have  attended  the  first  session  of  the 
Hall,  the  course  of  intersessional  study  would  be, — The  first  third 
part  of  Scrivner's  "Introduction;"  first  third  of  Fairbairn's  "  Her- 
neneutics;"  first  third  of  Mosheim's  "  History;"  first  thirtl  of  Cun- 
ningham's "Historical   Theolog}';"   anil   the  first  third  of  Porter's 

•  In  recoiDmending  these  or  (»ther  text-books,  it  ik  not  to  be  undcirHloiul  that 
ever;  BeDliment  is  endorsed,  or  the  views  of  the  writers  on  the  variuus  subjcciH 
MocUoned. 
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"Lectures"  and  Miller's  "Letters;"  aud  so  for  students  who  have 
attended  the  second  and  third  sessions  of  the  Hall,  the  second  and 
third  divisions  of  these  works  respectively. 

Perliaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  division  here  indicated  is  too 
minute,  and  that  it  might  be  better  to  confine  the  attention  of  the 
students  to  one  or  two  of  the  text-books  during  each  of  the  interses- 
sional  i)eriod8,  rather  than  to  parts  of  them  all  at  the  same  time- 
While  it  is  admitted  that  on  this  j)oint  there  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion,  your  Committee  may  be  permitted  to  state,  that,  having  given 
due  consideration  to  the  matter,  they  are  convinced  that  the  division 
above  proi)Osed  is  preferable;  as,  besides  by  its  means  not  only  will 
all  the  (liflerent  subjects  be  consecutively  kept  before  the  minds  of  the 
students,  but  it  will  also  serve  more  effectually  to  secure  that  unifor- 
mity and.  completeness  of  system  which  are  so  much  to  be  desired  in 
carrying  out  this  course  of  instruction. 

Perhaps,  also,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  amount  of  study  here 
prescribed  for  each  intersessional  period  is  too  great;  but,  in  refer- 
ence to  this,  the  Committee  have  only  to  submit,  that  when  it  is 
considert?d  that  the  whole  allotted  to  each  period  does  not  amount 
in  matter  to  more  than  what  is  usually  contained  in  about  three  ordi- 
nary sized  octavo  volumes,  and  when,  moreover,  it  is  considered  that 
the  students  have  fully  ten  months  to  devote  to  the  study  of  what  is 
thus  prescribed,  it  is  not  conceived  that  they  will  l)e  either  overtasked 
or  overbmdened  in  being  required  to  give  their  attention  to  it,  even 
although,  as  is  intended,  there  be  added  thereto  some  i)ortions  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  to  read  and  analyse. 

Should,  however,  a  different  division  be  desiderated,  your  Committee 
would  take  leave  to  suggest  the  following : — For  the  first  interses- 
sional period — Scrivner's  '* Biblical  Criticism;"  Mosheim's  "History," 
Land  IL  vols.;  and  Porter's  "  Homiletics."  In  the  second — Fair- 
bairn's  "Hermeneutics;"  Mosheim's  "History,"  IIL  and  IV.  vols.; 
and  Cunningham's  "Historical  Theology,"  I.  vol.:  and  in  the  tliird — 
Mosheim's  "History,"  V.  and  VL  vols.;  Cunningham's  "Historical 
Theolog^y  IL  vol.;  and  Miller  on  "Clerical  Habits."  Either  of 
these  divisions  may  be  adopted;  and  whichever  of  them  the  Court 
may  see  meet  to  fix  upon,  the  Committee  will  willingly  concur.  In 
order,  however,  that  the  Syno<l  may  have  a  view  of  the  entire  conras 
of  instruction,  as  thus  generally  described,  from  its  commencement  to 
its  close,  your  Committee  would  take  leave  to  submit  the  following 
syllabus  of  it,  only  premising  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  intention  of  students,  who  have  it  in  view  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  ministry,  should  be  ascertained  by,  or  made  known  to,  the  Pres- 
bytery, at  as  early  a  period  of  the  student's  College  curriculum  at 
possible : —  , 

SYLLABUS  OF  COURSE  OF    LNSTKUCTION  APPLICABLE    TO  ALL    STLTJEKTi 
UNDER   THE    INSPECTION  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  UNITED   ORIGINAL  SE- 
CEDERS,  TO  BE  CARRIED  INTO  EFFECT  BY  THE  I'RESBYTERIES. 
I. Foil    STUDENTS    IN    ARTS. 

1.  Between  first  and  second  session  at  College — To  be  examined 
on  snbjectB  of  first  session's  studies;  also  in  Latin,  Livy,  book  22,  Ist 
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and  20fch  sections  inclusive;  Greek,  Luke's  Gospel,  Ist  to  10th  chap- 
ters inclusive;  Collier's  "History  of  English  Literature,"  and  "  Con- 
fession of  Faith,"  with  "  National  Covenant  and  Solemn  League." 

2.  Between  second  and  third  sessions  at  College — To  be  examined 
on  subjects  of  second  session's  studies;  also  in  Latin,  Horace,  "  Ars 
Poetica,"  200  lines;  Greek,  John's  Gospel,  10th  to  21st  chapters; 
Hathematics,  Euclid,  first  six  books,  and  Algebra,  to  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions; Whately's  Logic;  and  Historical  part  of  "Original  Secession 


3.  Between  third  and  fourth  sessions  at  College — To  be  examined 
on  subjects  of  third  session's  studies;  also  in  Greek,  Epistle  to  the 
Phillipians;  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  1st  and  2d  chapters  of  Genesis; 

M'Cosh's  "Moral  Intuitions;"  Dun's  "Natural  Science,"  to ; 

md  the  Doctrinal  part  of  the  "  Original  Secession  Testimony." 

At  this  stage  of  the  couree — Natural  Philosophy  being  taken  at  a 
aobsequent  period, — students  may,  upon  being  recommended  by  the 
Presbytery,  and  examined  by  the  Synod's  Hall  Committee,  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Hall,  when  the  intersessional  course  of  study  will  be  as 
above  detailed. 

II. — FOR  8TUDEXT8  OF  THEOLOOY. 

1.  Between  first  and  second  sessions — Either  first  third  of  the  above- 
nwned  text-l)ooks,  or  Scrivner's  "Biblical  Criticism;"  Mosheim's 
'"History,"  L  and  II.  vols.;  and  Porter's  "Homiletics;"  with  Hebrew, 
Genesis,  3d  to  8th  chapters  inclusive;  and  Greek,  Komans,  Ist  to  5th 
dttpters — to  master  the  original  text,  and  examine  the  critical  diffi- 
culties. 

2.  Between  second  and  third  sessions — Either  second  third  of  the 
«boye-named  text  books,  or  Fiiirbairn's  "Hermeneutics;"  Mosheim's 
"History,"  III.  and  IV.  vols.;  and  Cunningham's  "Historical  Theo- 
logy," I.  vol.;  with  Hebrew,  Psalms,  20th  to  30th  inclusive;  and 
Greek,  Romans,  6th  to  10th  chai)ters  inclusive — to  master  the  original 
text,  and  examine  the  critical  difficulties. 

3.  Between  third  and  fourth  sessions — Either  last  third  of  the  above- 
Dimed  text-books,  or  Mosheim's  "History,"  V.  and  VI.  vols.;  Cun- 
nmgham's  "Historical  Theology,"  II.  vol.;  and  Miller  on  "Clerical 
Hibits;"  with  Hebrew,  Isaiah,  1st  to  10th  chapters  inclusive;  and 
Gittk,  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians — to  master  the  original  text,  and  ex- 
tttioe  the  critical  difficulties. 

Such,  then,  is  the  course  of  instruction  which  your  Committee 
would  respectfully  recommend  for  the  adoption  of  the  Synod.     For  the 
pQipoBe  of  carrying  it  out,  it  is  proposed  that  two  or  more  copies  of  each 
tf  the  above-mentioned  works,  to  be  used  as  text-books,  shall  be  pur- 
chased, and  given  in  loan  to  Presbyteries  and  students  as  they  may 
fe  required,  and  that  the  price  of  these  shall  be  taken  from  the  Stu- 
dents' Fund,  than  which  a  more  legitimate  use  of  a  small  portion  of 
Ae  moneys  collected  for  said  fund,  your  Committee  appreliend,  cannot 
k  conceived.     In  workhig  out  the  scheme,  it  is  eviclent  that  a  con- 
flderable  amount  of  labour  and  attention  will  bo  required,  not  only 
40  the  part  of  the  students,  but  also  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
Presbyteries  within  whose  bounds  students  niav  be  residing.     Your 

2o 
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Committee  cannot,  however,  for  a  moment  douht  but  that  every  min- 
ister helon^ng  to  the  Synod,  when  called  upon,  will  cheerfully  give 
his  aid  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  scheme,  and  that  it 
will  be  regarded  as  at  once  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  engaged 
in  so  useful  and  honourable  a  service — that  of  furnishing  the  rising 
ministry  of  the  Church  with  the  means  by  which,  through  the  blesidng 
of  God,  they  may  both  eflfectually  defend  and  clearly  illustrate  the 
faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

Your  Committee  have  only  farther  to  recommend,  that,  for  the  more 
efficient  operation  of  this  course  of  in5rtniction,  the  Hall  Committee 
shall  be  enlarged,  and  that  it  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  members  from 
each  of  the  Presbyteries.  That  the  principal  business  of  the  Hall  Com- 
mittee in  future  shall  be,  that,  besides  giving  an  account  of  the  state 
of  the  Hall,  the  Committee  shall  receive  annual  reports  from  Presby- 
teries in  regard  to  the  supervision  they  have  exercised  over  the  stu- 
dents within  their  bounds,  and  their  diligence  in  carrying  out  the 
course  of  instruction  prescribed;  that  these  reports  shall  be  embodied 
in  a  general  report,  and  presented  annually  to  the  Synod  as  the  report 
on  the  Course  of  Instruction ;  that  the  Hall  Committee  shall  also  meet, 
with  all  the  theological  students,  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of 
each  session  of  the  Hall,  and  shall  examine  them  on  the  course  of  in- 
tersessional  study  which  they  have  been  prosecuting,  giving  them  en- 
couragement and  advice  as  they  may  see  cause.  And  farther,  that  they 
shall  meet  with  the  Professor  and  students  at  the  opening  of  the  Hall, 
and  that  one  of  their  number,  who  has  been  previously  appointed  by  the 
Synod  for  the  purpose,  shall  deliver  an  address  to  the  students  on  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  gospel  ministry.  Or  the  important  duties  and 
solemn  responsibilities  attaching  to  all  who  would  assume  the  sacred 
office. 

Your  Committee,  while  merely  throwing  out  the  suggestion,  would 
leave  it  to  the  Synod  to  determine  whether  rewards  for  diligence  and 
merit,  as  brought  out  in  the  examinations,  might  not  be  offered  to  the 
students,  as  a  farther  stimulus  to  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  now  commit  the  whole  of  this 
subject,  with  a  large  measure  of  confidence,  into  the  hands  of  the  Synod, 
assured  that  it  shall  receive  all  that  deliberate  consideration  which  its 
great  importance  demands,  and  in  the  earnest  exjiectation  that  the 
means  employed  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  will,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  tend,  in  due  season,  to  make 
them  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament — workmen  that  need  not 
to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth. 

George  Roger,  Convener, 
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KEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE   STUDENTS' 

FUND. 

Ix  presenting  their  Report  on  this  Fund,  your  Committee  have  to  ex- 
press their  regret  that  little  has  been  added  during  the  past  year  to 
the  amount  formerly  subsciibed,  though  several  applications  have  been 
made  to  different  parties  on  its  behalf.  This  does  not  arise,  it  is  be- 
lieved, either  from  indifference  as  to  the  general  objects  of  the  scheme, 
or  from  a  want  of  desire  to  aid  the  students  in  a  suitable  way  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies.  Your  Committee  have  grounds  to  appre- 
hend, that  there  is  a  feeling  existing  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  Fund  has  hitherto  been  distributed  is  not 
sach  as  can  meet  with  general  approbation.  Grants-in-loan  to  stu- 
dents, requiring  them  at  the  same  time  to  come  under  an  obligation  to 
lefiind  the  sums  they  n»ay  have  njceived,  does  not  appear,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  to  be  the  most  generous  way  of  treating  hoi)eful  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  Whether  it  has  not  a  tendency  to  engender  a  feel- 
ing of  grovelling  dependence  has  been  more  than  once  expressed  to 
members  of  your  Committ<»e;  and  they  are  free  to  acknowledge  that 
this  method  of  distribution  has  never  commended  itself  to  their  regard. 
While,  therefore,  there  might  be  a  general  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  recipients  of  this  Fund — an  understanding  honourable  alike  to 
donors  and  recipients, — that  should  any  of  the  latter  fail  in  prosecut- 
ing their  studies  for  the  ministry,  or  should  they  leave  the  Ixxly,  such 
parties  should  be  under  obligation  to  refund  what  they  had  got,  still 
your  Committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  and  they  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending,  that  the  ^^ grants-in-loan'^  system  should  be  done 
away  with. 

What  is  chiefly  to  be  desiderated,  is  more  immediately  to  connect 
the  pecuniary  aid  which  is  bestowed  with  increasing  progress  and 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  students,  or,  at  all  events,  to  make  it  operate 
;  a  stimulus  for  that  purpose.     With  this  view  your  Committee  would 
TBcommend,  that  while  students  who  desire  aid  should,  as  formerly, 
make  application  for  it  through  the  Presbytery,  it  shall  be  distinctly 
nndenstood  that  such  aid  shall  not  be  granted,  unless  the  student  shall 
ihow,  by  means  of  a  searching  examination  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, that  he  has  really  been  advancing  in  the  pathway  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  his  progress  is  in  some  good  measure  correspondent 
with  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed.     In  this  way  a  beneficial  result 
Would  be  produced,  and  real  good  be  effected  by  the  monetary  assist- 
ttce  afforded. 

Your  Committee  have  only  farther  to  suggest  whether  a  portion 
rfthis  Fund  might  not  be  annually  set  apart,  and  divided  into  two  or 
three  small  sums,  and  be  competed  for  by  the  students,  according 
to  the  different  stages  at  which  they  have  arrived.  Bursaries,  it  is 
well  known,  are  now  attached  to  almost  all  the  Divinity  Halls  in  the 
Wantry,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  give  a  considerable  im- 
petus to  study.  Were  the  suggestion  adopted,  it  is  believed  that  some 
{enerous-minded  individuals,  in  different  p.arts  of  the  Church,  who 
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Committee  cannot,  however,  for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  every  min- 
ister belonging  to  the  S>Tiod,  when  called  upon,  will  cheerfully  give 
his  aid  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  scheme,  and  that  it 
will  be  regarded  as  at  once  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  engaged 
in  so  useful  and  honourable  a  service — ^that  of  furnishing  the  rising 
ministry  of  the  Church  with  the  means  by  which,  through  the  blesdng 
of  God,  they  may  both  effectually  defend  and  clearly  illustrate  the 
faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

Your  Committee  have  only  farther  to  recommend,  that,  for  the  mow 
efficient  operation  of  this  course  of  instruction,  the  Hall  Committea 
shall  be  enlarged,  and  that  it  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  members  from 
each  of  the  Presbyteries.  That  tlie  principal  business  of  the  Hall  Com- 
mittee in  future  shall  be,  that,  besides  giving  an  account  of  the  statB 
of  the  Hall,  the  Committee  shall  receive  annual  reports  from  Presby- 
teries in  regard  to  tlie  supervision  they  have  exercised  over  tlie  stn- 
dents  within  their  bounds,  and  their  diligence  in  carrying  out  the 
course  of  instniction  prescribed;  that  these  reports  shall  be  embodied 
in  a  general  report,  and  presented  annually  to  the  Synod  as  the  report 
on  the  Course  of  Instruction ;  that  the  Hall  Committee  shall  also  meei, 
with  all  the  theological  students,  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  rf 
each  session  of  the  Hall,  and  shall  examine  them  on  the  course  of  in- 
tersessional  study  which  they  have  been  prosecuting,  giving  them  en- 
couragement and  advice  as  they  may  see  cause.  And  farther,  that  ther 
shall  meet  with  the  Professor  and  students  at  the  opening  of  the  Hal^ 
and  that  one  of  their  number,  who  has  been  previously  appointed  by  the 
Synod  for  the  purpose,  shall  deliver  an  address  to  the  students  on  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  gospel  ministry,  or  the  important  duties  and 
solemn  responsibilities  attaching  to  all  who  would  assume  the  sacred 
office. 

Your  Committee,  while  merely  throwing  out  the  suggestion,  would 
leave  it  to  the  Synod  to  determine  whether  rewards  for  diligence  and 
merit,  as  brought  out  in  the  examinations,  might  not  be  offered  to  the 
students,  as  a  farther  stimulus  to  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  now  commit  the  wholeof  tMi  j 
subject,  with  a  large  measure  of  confidence,  into  the  hands  of  the  Syno^  i 
assured  that  it  shall  receive  all  that  deliberate  consideration  which  Hi  | 
great  importance  demands,  and  in  the  earnest  expectation  that  tti  \ 
means  employed  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  will,  by  the  hkfl- j 
ing  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  tend,  in  due  season,  to  neb  J 
them  able  ministers  of  (he  New  Testament — workmen  that  need  Bfllj 
to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth. 

Georoe  Roger,  Convener. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE   STUDENTS' 

FUND. 

Ix  presenting  their  Report  on  this  Fund,  your  Committee  have  to  ex- 
press their  regret  that  little  has  boon  added  durinp:  the  past  year  to 
the  amount  formerly  subscribed,  though  several  api)licati()ns  have  been 
made  to  different  parties  on  its  behalf.     This  docs  not  arise,  it  is  be- 
lieved, either  from  indifference  as  to  the  general  objects  of  the  scheme, 
or  from  a  want  of  desire  to  aid  the  students  in  a  suitable  way  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies.     Your  Committee  have  grounds  to  appre- 
nend,  that  there  is  a  feeling  existing  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  Fund  has  hitherto  been  distributed  is  not 
such  as  can  meet  with  general  approbation.     Grauts-in-loan  to  stu- 
dents, requiring  them  at  the  same  time  to  come  under  an  obligation  to 
refund  the  sums  they  may  have  rt^ceived,  does  not  appear,  to  say  the 
feast  of  it,  to  be  the  most  generous  way  of  treating  hoiKjful  candidates 
for  the  ministry.     Whether  it  has  not  a  tendency  to  engender  a  feel- 
ing of  grovelling  dependence  has  been  more  than  once  expressed  to 
members  of  your  Committ^'e;  and  they  are  free  to  acknowledge  that 
this  method  of  distribution  has  never  commended  itself  to  their  regard. 
While,  therefore,  there  might  be  a  general  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  recipients  of  this  Fund — an  undcrstiinding  honourable  alike  to 
donors  and  recipients, — that  should  any  of  the  latter  fail  in  prosecut- 
inj  their  studies  for  the  ministry,  or  should  they  leave  the  body,  such 
parties  should  be  under  obligation  to  refund  what  they  had  got,  still 
your  Committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  and  they  have  no  hesit^ition 
in  nicommending,  that  the  ^^ grants-in-loan'^  system  should  l>e  done 
away  with. 

What  is  chiefly  to  be  desiderated,  is  more  immediately  to  connect 
the  pecuniary  aid  which  is  bestowed  with  increasing  progress  and 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  student*!,  or,  at  all  events,  to  make  it  o^ierate 
J   as  a  stimulus  for  that  purpose.     With  this  view  your  Committee  would 
■    Recommend,  that  while  students  who  <lesire  aid  should,  as  formerly, 
j   make  application  for  it  through  the  Presbytery,  it  shall  be  ilistinctly 
I   imderstood  that  such  aid  shall  not  be  granted,  unless  the  student  shall 
ihow,  by  means  of  a  searching  examination  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, that  he  has  n»ally  been  advancing  in  the  pathway  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  his  progress  is  in  some  good  measure  correspondent 
with  the  opi)ortunities  he  has  enjoyed.     In  this  way  a  beneficial  result 
would  be  produced,  and  real  good  be  effected  by  the  monetary  asssist- 
ance  afforded. 

Your  Committee  have  only  farther  to  suggest  whether  a  portion 
of  this  Fund  might  not  be  annually  set  apart,  and  divided  inio  two  or 
three  small  sums,  and  be  competed  for  by  the  students,  aci'ordinij: 
to  the  different  stages  at  which  they  have  arrived.  Bursaries,  it  is 
well  known,  are  now  attached  to  almost  all  the  Divinity  lliilb  in  the 
country,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  give  a  considerable  im- 
petus to  study.  Were  the  suggestion  adopte«l,  it  is  believed  that  some 
generous-minded  individuals,  in  different  parts  of  the  Church,  who 
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Committee  cannot,  however,  for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  every  min- 
ister belonging  to  the  Synod,  when  called  upon,  will  cheerfully  give 
his  aid  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  scheme,  and  that  it 
will  be  regarded  as  at  once  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  engaged 
in  so  useful  and  honourable  a  service — that  of  furnishing  the  rising 
ministry  of  the  Church  with  the  means  by  which,  through  the  blessing 
of  God,  they  may  both  effectually  defend  and  clearly  illustrate  the 
faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

Your  Committee  have  only  farther  to  recommend,  that,  for  the  more 
efficient  operation  of  this  course  of  instruction,  the  Hall  Committee 
shall  be  enlarged,  and  that  it  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  members  from 
each  of  the  Presbyteries.  That  the  principal  business  of  the  Hall  Com- 
mittee in  future  shall  be,  that,  besides  giving  an  account  of  the  state 
of  the  Hall,  the  Committee  shall  receive  annual  reports  from  Presby- 
teries in  regard  to  the  supervision  they  have  exercised  over  the  stb- 
dents  within  their  bounds,  and  their  diligence  in  carrying  out  the 
course  of  instruction  prescribed;  that  these  reports  shall  be  embodied 
in  a  general  report,  and  presented  annually  to  the  Synod  as  the  report 
on  the  Course  of  Instruction ;  that  the  Hall  Committee  shall  also  meet, 
with  all  the  theological  students,  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of 
each  session  of  the  Hall,  and  shall  examine  them  on  the  course  of  in- 
tersessional  study  which  they  have  been  prosecuting,  giving  them  en- 
couragement and  advice  as  they  may  see  cause.  And  farther,  that  they 
shall  meet  with  the  Professor  and  students  at  the  opening  of  the  Hall, 
and  that  one  of  their  number,  who  has  been  previously  appointed  by  the 
Synod  for  the  purpose,  shall  deliver  an  address  to  the  students  on  th« 
nature  and  design  of  the  gospel  ministry,  Or  the  important  duties  and 
solemn  responsibilities  attaching  to  all  who  would  assume  the  sacred 
office. 

Your  Committee,  while  merely  throwing  out  the  suggestion,  would 
leave  it  to  the  Synod  to  determine  whether  rewards  for  diligence  and 
merit,  as  brought  out  in  the  examinations,  might  not  be  offered  to  the 
students,  as  a  farther  stimulus  to  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  now  commit  the  whole  of  tha 
subject,  with  a  large  measure  of  confidence,  into  the  hands  of  the  Synod,  ;j 
assured  that  it  shall  receive  all  that  deliberate  consideration  which  Mt^ 
great  importance  demands,  and  in  the  earnest  expectation  that  th*^ 
means  employed  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  will,  by  the  bleoK  i 
ing  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  tend,  in  due  season,  to  maU-; 
them  able  ministers  of  (he  New  Testament — workmen  that  need  nolrj 
to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth. 

Georoe  Roger,  Convener,     d 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE   STUDENTS' 

FUND. 

Ii  presenting  their  Report  on  this  Fund,  your  Committee  have  to  ex- 
cess their  regret  that  little  has  been  added  during  the  past  year  to 
the  amount  formerly  subscribed,  though  several  applications  have  been 
made  to  different  parties  on  its  behalf.  This  does  not  arise,  it  is  be- 
lieved, either  from  indifference  as  to  the  general  objects  of  the  scheme, 
or  from  a  want  of  desire  to  aid  the  students  in  a  suitable  way  in  the 
proBecution  of  their  studies.  Your  Committee  have  grounds  to  appre- 
hend, that  there  is  a  feeling  existing  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  Fund  has  hitherto  been  distributed  is  not 
inch  as  can  meet  with  general  approbation.  Grauts-in-loan  to  stu- 
dents, requiring  them  at  the  same  time  to  come  under  an  obligation  to 
nfond  the  sums  they  may  have  received,  does  not  appear,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  to  be  the  most  generous  way  of  treating  hopeful  candidates 
fbr  the  ministry.  Whether  it  has  not  a  tendency  to  engender  a  feel- 
ing of  grovelling  dependence  has  been  more  than  once  expressed  to 
members  of  your  Committee ;  and  they  are  free  to  acknowledge  that 
thb  method  of  distribution  has  never  commended  itself  to  their  regard. 
While,  therefore,  there  might  be  a  general  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  recipients  of  this  Fund — an  understanding  honourable  alike  to 
iooan  and  recipients, — that  should  any  of  the  latter  fail  in  prosecut- 
ing their  studies  for  the  ministry,  or  should  they  leave  the  body,  such 
parties  should  be  under  obligation  to  refund  what  they  had  got,  still 
your  Committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  and  they  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending,  that  the  ^^ grants-in-loan''  system  should  be  done 
tway  with. 

What  is  chiefly  to  be  desiderated,  is  more  immediately  to  connect 
the  pecuniary  aid  which  is  bestowed  with  increasing  progress  and 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  students,  or,  at  all  events,  to  make  it  oi^rate 

a  stimulus  for  that  purpose.  With  this  view  your  Committee  would 
lecommend,  that  while  students  who  desire  aid  should,  as  formerly, 
make  application  for  it  through  the  Presbytery,  it  shall  be  distinctly 
inderstood  that  such  aid  shall  not  be  granted,  unless  the  student  shall 
tkow,  by  means  of  a  searching  examination  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
tyteiy,  that  he  has  really  been  advancing  in  the  pathway  of  know- 
Use,  and  that  his  progress  is  in  some  good  measure  correspondent 
lim  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed.  In  this  way  a  beneficial  result 
voold  be  produced,  and  real  good  be  effected  by  the  monetary  assist- 
BKe  afforded. 

Your  Committee  have  only  farther  to  suggest  whether  a  portion 
•f  this  Fund  might  not  be  annually  set  apart,  and  divided  into  two  or 
dttee  small  sums,  and  be  competed  for  by  the  students,  according 
h  the  different  stages  at  which  they  have  arrived.  Bursaries,  it  is 
tell  known,  are  now  attached  to  almost  all  the  Divinity  Halls  in  the 
eountry,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  give  a  considerable  im- 
fttOB  to  study.  Were  the  suggestion  adopted,  it  is  believed  that  some 
ffenerous-minded  individuals,  in  different  parts  of  the  Church,  who 
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have  the  ability,  might  be  induced  to  subscribe  more  liberally  to  th< 
Fund,  having  this  object  in  view,  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  oi 
even  to  establish  bursaries  of  their  own  accord.  Your  Committee  re 
commend  that  the  suggestion  should  be  considered  by  the  Synod,  aii( 
power  might  be  granted  to  the  Committee  to  employ  all  soitabL 
means  for  carrying  it  into  effect 

George  Booer,  Convener, 


A  WORD   TO  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  bow  early  children  are  capable  of  receivinf 
impressions  that  may,  through  the  divine  blessing,  exert  a  salutary  in 
fluence  both  on  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  They  are  capable 
of  understanding  natural  signs  at  a  very  early  stage.  They  interpre 
very  early  the  frowning  look  and  the  smile  of  afifection,  the  angr] 
word  and  language  of  love.  We  can  scarcely  doubt,  therefore,  tha 
they  receive  more  or  less  a  tinge  of  character  and  disposition  fron 
the  traits  of  character  and  disposition  which  parents,  nurses,  anc 
companions  display,  and  from  the  manners  of  those  with  whom  the] 
are  closely  associated,  either  rude  or  refined,  religious  or  irreligious 
This  is  quite  consistent  with  the  doctrines  of  universal  depravity,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  effecting  any 
saving  change.  As  this  divine  agent  works  by  means,  we  cannot 
tell  at  how  early  an  age  He  may  do  so.  Again,  all  know,  and  admit 
more  or  less  distinctly,  the  influence  of  associates  and  associations  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  young  at  a  more  advanced  stage. 

Parents,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  careful  how  they  act  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  children,  in  order  to  teach  them  at  the  earliest  age,  by 
setting  a  good  example  before  them  at  all  times.  The  character  and 
dispositions  of  the  servants  and  guardians,  to  whom  the  charge  of 
children  is  more  or  less  intrusted,  is  also  of  importance,  as  well  as  tbo 
character  and  manners  of  their  associates  at  school  or  at  play.  P«^ 
ents  are  very  careful  in  seeing  to  the  preservation  of  their  childiao 
from  every  kind  of  physical  injury.  They  take  care  to  keep  themtt 
a  distance  from  places  in  which  contagious  diseases  prevail.  They  do 
not  willingly  allow  thera  to  sleep  in  an  unhealthy  apartment,  or  to 
breathe  a  tainted  atmosphere.  They  do  not  allow  them  to  approioh 
near  the  edge  of  a  precipice  or  any  other  kind  of  natural  daogtf* 
This  is  very  laudable  in  its  own  place.  But  few,  very  few  pamti 
manifest  care  corresponding  to  this  as  to  the  preservation  of  thoff 
children  from  everything  tending  to  injure  them  in  a  moral  and 
spiritual  respect.  They  are  not  duly  anxious  to  have  them  ever  boT- 
rounded  with  a  healthful  moral  atmosphere,  in  their  own  homes  oC 
elsewhere,  nor  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  from  places  infected  with 
the  deadly  contagion  of  varied  shades  of  immorality,  or  from  breathinfl 
a  morally  or  spiritually  tainted  atmosphere.  This,  however,  is  • 
matter  of  paramount  importance. 

What  is  heard  or  witnessed,  especially  in  youth,  finds  freqaentl] 
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an  abiding  place  in  the  memory — that  great  Btore-house,  in  which 
good  or  evil  is  stored  up,  to  be  drawn  forth,  and  frequently  to  come 
forth  spontaneously,  many  days  hence,  to  produce  good  or  evil  fruits. 
They  are  also  photographed  on  the  imagination,  and,  though  they 
may  be  deeply  shaded  for  a  time,  no  one  can  tell  how  soon  they  may 
vividly  present  themselves  to  the  mind.     One  can  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  having  the  imagination  irresistibly  occupied,  and  the  mind 
engrossed  with  the  most  revolting  scene  ever  witnessed  or  shared  in, 
during  life,  at  the  hour  of  death;  and  how  dreadful  is  it  to  think  of 
inch  experience  at  that  solemn  hour  I     But  how  utterly  vain  is  it  for 
persons  to  suppose  that,  when  the  visible  approach  of  death  is  realised, 
they  can  then  turn  their  minds  to  divine,  spiritual,  and  heavenly  things, 
which  have  previously  been  hated.     If  we  give  ourselves  to  Satan's 
work  in  the  day  of  health,  may  not  God  give  us  up  to  his  power  in 
the  hour  of  death  ?     This  is  perhaps  more  common  than  is  known. 
How  careful  should  parents  be  to  abstain  themselves,  and  have  their 
children  preserved  from  the  "  appearance  of  evil."    There  is  also  need 
to  take  heed  of  thinking  that  a  superficial  kind  of  religion  is  good 
enongh  for  children.     This  is  a  great  mistake,  but,  we  fear,  a  very 
common  one.     We  are  glad  to  see  "  some  good  thing"  in  young  per- 
sons "toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."     But  however  small  that  good 
thing  may  be  to  our  view,  it  does  not  exist  alone,  or  lie  in  a  super- 
ficial stratum  of  the  soul  of  the  child  or  young  person.     It  has  its  root, 
whenever  genuine,  deep  in  the  heart  and  nature.     It  is  in  all  cases 
the  result  of  the  change  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  in  these  words, 
"If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature:  old  things  are  passed 
•way;  behold,  all  things  are  b^ome  new;"  and  it  will  influence  the 
whole  life  of  the  young  as  well  as  of  the  old,  though  not  in  precisely  the 
same  outward  forms.     True  religion  not  only  should,  but,  according 
to  the  measure  of  its  strength,  will  exert  a  delightful  influence  on  the 
whole  deportment  of  young  persons  in  the  domestic  circle,  in  their 
intercourse  with  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  in  their  con- 
tact towards  servants.     It  should,  and  it  will  have  a  salutary  effect 
on  their  conduct  at  school  towards  teachers  and  fellow-companions. 
It  will  sanctify  the  play-ground.     Religion  does  not  forbid — it  freely 
allowB  recreation  and  play, — but  it  demands  that  in  this  the  law  of 
God,  in  all  its  parts,  should  be  tenderly  respected  in  word  and  deed. 
In  this  there  must  be  no  swerving  from  truth — no  deviation  from  rec- 
tltode— no  improper  language  uttered — no  wilful  injury  done  to  an- 
other.   True  religion  in  the  heart,  and  the  fear  of  God,  will  keep 
Wk  from  all  forms  of  Sabbath  profanation  in  a  degree  to  accomplish 
which  all  other  restraints  are  powerless. 

And  what  young  person  would  not  rather  share  in  the  privilege  of 
•  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his 
•other's  womb,  or  a  Timothy,  who  from  a  child  had  known  the  holy 
Scriptures,  than  occupy  the  place  of  an  Alexander  or  a  Ceasar  ?  And 
what  parent,  in  whose  heart  and  life  Christianity  exists  in  vigour,  and 
i»  whose  soul  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  arc  flourishing,  would  not  rejoice 
•ore  to  see  his  child  adorned  with  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  adorn- 
ing the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  by  a  walk  and  conversation  be- 
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coming  the  gospel,  than  raised,  without  the  fear  of  Ood,  to  the  higl 
pinnacle  of  worldly  honour,  surrounded  with  all  that  immense  ri< 
could  procure,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  the  great  and  noble  of 
earth  ?  The  latter  is  but  a  passing  shadow — the  former  is  an  enc 
ing  substance.  The  one  is  an  earnest  of  eternal  glory  and  blea 
ness — the  other  the  delusive  vestibule  of  unending  misery. 

This  article  will  be  concluded  with  the  statement  of  an  instanc 
tenderness  and  delicacy  in  "  word,"  lately  given  by  a  religioi 
trained  boy.  He  wished  his  father  to  know  the  kind  of  language  c 
by  some  of  his  companions  at  school,  but  could  not  think  of  uttering 
words  himself.  He  therefore  took  the  following  plan  of  not  ofifend 
the  ear  of  his  father,  or  polluting  his  own  lips  by  doing  so.  They  c 
sisted,  he  said,  ^*  of  a  verb,  a  preposition,  and  a  noun.  Will  you  gi 
the  preposition  ?"  **  It  was  to,"  the  father  said.  "  Right — the  verl 
^^  Go'^  "Right  again — do  you  know  the  noun?"  "0  yes!" 
father  replied;  but  neither  father  nor  son  mentioned  it.  0  that  8 
tenderness  in  this  and  other  things  pervaded  the  families  of  our  ci 
and  land  of  all  ranks  and  classes  I 
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The  Proposed  Union  oftJie  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches,  in  its  hea 
on  Calvinistic  Doctrine.  By  William  Moffat,  Minister  of  the  Free  Cho 
Caimie.    David  Bryce  &  Co.,  129,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow.    Price  Sixpc 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  contemplates  the  "proposed  union"  fi 
a  point  of  view  which  all  who  have  any  pretensions  to  the  name 
evangelical  Christians  must  admit  to  \ye  of  paramount  importane 
that  of  the  vital  doctrines  of  tho  gospel.  There  is  scarcely  any 
in  the  churches  specified  in  the  author's  title  page,  even  the  n 
"  liberalised"  of  them,  who  will  deny  that  such  doctrines  as  the  exi 
of  the  atonement — of  human  depravity — the  work  of  the  Holy  Spi 
and  the  nature  of  faith  and  repentance — are  fundamental  articles  of 
most  holy  faith.  They  are  undoubtedly  central,  and  not  circumst 
tial  truths,  as  it  has  been  fashionable  to  denominate  certain  part- 
divinely  revealed  truth,  as  contradistinguished  by  the  wisdom  of  i 
from  other  parts  of  revelation.  Our  author  apprehends  that  such  c 
trines  as  we  have  stated  above  are  in  danger  of  being  compromi 
by  the  union,  for  the  eflfecting  of  which  initiatory  measures  have  b 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Courts  of  both  these  churches.  His  wc 
are — 

"  It  18  boldly  asserted  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  differs  in  not] 
from  the  Westminster  Standards,  except  in  regard  to  the  voluntary  principle 
the  religious  duty  of  the  civil  roagistrnto.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  and 
prepared  to  prove,  that  that  Church  has  been  for  years  past  departing  from  tl 
standards,  by  a  more  or  less  open  and  authoritative  recognition  and  dissemiuatio 
Arminian  and  Pelagian  error,  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  at 
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ant,  tbe  groand  of  juBtification  by  faith,  the  nature  of  saving  faith  and  repentance, 
the  extent  of  human  corruption,  and  the  nature  of  regeneration." 

This  momcDtous  position  Mr  Moffat  proceeds  to  prove,  by  a  varied 
indnction  of  evidence,  in  his  subsequent  pages.  If  the  charges  here 
Wd  against  the  U.  P.  Church  are  groundless,  and  if  the  evidence  ad- 
duced does  not  support  the  premises,  the  interests  of  truth  at  such  a 
crisis,  as  well  as  the  credit  of  the  denomination  of  Christians  at  whose 
door  they  are  laid,  demand  that  this  should  be  shown.  The  matter 
involved  is  far  too  important  to  be  passed  over  without  examination. 
To  do  this  would  be  to  fiimish  proof  that  these  two  churches  are 
fcrther  advanced  in  declension  than  the  Christian  community  in 
Scotland  would  willingly  believe.  If  such  questions  are  not  cleared 
up,  and  satisfactorily  settled,  in  any  basis  of  union  that  may  be  agreed 
to,  it  will  demonstrate  that  ecclesiastical  society  is  in  a  state  of  down- 
ward transition  to  an  extent  that  should  be  felt,  and  would,  not  long 
•go,  have  been  felt  in  Scotland  to  be  truly  appalling.  Tt  was  pre- 
dfcted  some  fifty  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  vehement  call  for  union, 
in  the  way  of  tolerating  difl'erence  of  opinion  as  to  so-called  non- 
wsential  tniths,  that  this  would  soon  lead  to  deal  with  what  was  then 
Wd  to  be  essential  doctrines  in  the  same  way.  Is  this  prediction  to 
hxe  its  verification  on  an  extended  scale  at  this  crisis  ?  The  day 
vill  by-and-by  declare  it. 

Mr  Moffat  has  evidently  given  great  attention  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats.  He  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  he  evinces  discrimi- 
pation  and  talent  of  no  mean  order.  We  cannot  in  this  notice  enter 
wto  any  lengthened  consideration  of  the  argument  and  evidence  by 
which  he  supports  his  assertions.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  that  he 
draws  his  evidence  from  the  doctrines  hold  by  Drs  Balmer  and  Brown, 
«nd  tbe  way  in  which  the  United  Secession  Synod  disposed  of  the 
"bel  brought  by  Dr  Marshall  against  Dr  Brown,  in  which  the  majority 
of  that  Synod  virtually  homologated  the  views  of  the  Professor.  He 
Ao  finds  evidence  tending  strongly  to  establish  his  position  in  the 
fitct  that  Dr  Cairns'  "  Life  of  Dr  Brown,"  in  which  Dr  Brown's  views 
in  general  are  highly  commended,  has  been  now  some  two  years  in  wide 
circulation  unchallenged.  He  does  not  admit  that  the  .United  Seces- 
sion Church  lost  its  identity  by  union  with  the  Relief^  Synod.  And 
notwithstanding  that  since  the  date  of  that  union  all  entrants  to  office 
in  tbe  United  Presbyterian  Church  profess  to  "acknowledge  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 
^isms,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which  they  understand  the 
Holy  Scriptures,"  except  in  relation  to  the  duty  of  nations  in  regard 
to  religion,  he  does  not  think  that  the  tendency  to  error  in  the  united 
Anrch  has  diminished  since  the  union.  His  words  are — "  The  cor- 
porate identity  of  the  United  Secession  Church  has  not  been  lost  in 
Aie  union,  nor  does  the  tendency  to  Arminian  and  Pelagian  error  ap- 
pear to  have  abated  in  the  least  in  the  united  church."  Of  this  he 
•ddnces  varied  kinds  of  evidence,  which  we  cannot  particularise, — such 
••  the  way  in  which  the  statements  of  Dr  Anderson,  Glasgow,  in  a 
*P*€scb  at  their  great  tercentenary  meeting,  regarding  the  standards,  was 
'^c^ivcd,  and  the  fact  that  Dr  Anderson  has  never  been  called  to  ac- 
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count  by  Presbytery  or  Synod  for  the  dongas,  flagrantly  at  variance 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  standards,  published  in  his  sermons  on  Re- 
generation. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  however  lamentable,  that  the  solemn  profes- 
sion made,  and  engagements  come  under  in  taking  a  formula,  and  the 
subscription  of  standards,  are  no  longer  a  guarantee  for  fidelity  of  ad- 
ministration in  South  Britain,  and  are  becoming  every  year  a  less  and 
less  security  for  this  in  Scotland.  It  is  admitted  that  this  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  deal  with,  as  it  cannot  be  touched  without  an  im- 
peachment of  truth  and  honesty,  and  is  so  easily  met  by  the  "/« 
quoque,^'  But  there  is,  perhaps,  no  question  at  the  present  time  which 
calls  so  urgently  for  serious  consideration.  There  is  great  danger,  in  a 
time  when  men  satisfy  themselves  with  a  very  superficial  kind  of  religion, 
and  when  the  consciences  of  professing  Christians  are  so  fast  asleep,  of 
sinking  into  a  kind  of  routine  in  these  solemn  matters,  as  the  men  of  the 
world  have  done  in  taking  the  oath  administered  in  courts  of  justioe 
by  the  judges  of  the  land. 

It  is  also  undeniable  that  a  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
truth,  and  the  evil  of  error,  is  in  the  course  of  being  effaced  from  the 
minds  of  professing  Christians  at  the  present  time.  We  have  long 
admired  the  noble  sentiment  expressed  by  John  Henderson,  Esq.  of 
Park,  in  a  speech  at  Stirling,  which  is  prefixed  to  one  of  the  Sabbath 
essays,  in  these  words :  "  We  can  no  more  connive  at  a  little  Sab- 
bath BREAKING  than  at  a  little  stealing  or  a  little  perjury," 
May  the  day  sjKJcdily  come  when  the  truth  contained  in  these  worda 
shall  be  proclaimed  with  the  heart  from  every  pulpit,  and  taught  in 
every  family  of  our  own  and  other  lands.  But  it  may  be  said,  with 
equal  truth  and  warrant,  that  a  little  error  is  no  more  to  be  tolerated 
than  a  little  immorality,  Tlie  glorj'  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  men 
are  not  less  concerned  in  His  truth  than  in  His  law.  Error  is  not 
less  dishonouring  to  God,  and  injurious  to  men,  than  immorality. 
The  entrance  of  the  former  ever  oix^ns  the  flood-gates  for  the  latter. 
The  whole  history  of  our  fallen  world  demonstrates  this.  Error  doe» 
more  than  obscure  our  mental  vision,  and  shut  us  out  from  know- 
ledge of  the  highest  kind;  it  misrepresents  the  character  and  will  of 
God,  or  the  character,  duty,  and  best  interests  of  men,  and  actually 
leads  men  to  entertain  false  views  of  these  momentous  subjects.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  evil  in  all  its  shades,  however  little  dreaded,  of  trans- 
cendent magnitude.  Were  we  not  so  familiar  with  the  fact,  it  might 
seem  strange  that  men  should  be  so  careful  in  marking  and  guarding 
against  the  smallest  error  in  calculations  as  to  money,  affecting  the 
temporal  interests  of  men,  uhile  so  small  account  is  made  of  error  m 
regard  to  the  doctrines  of  divine  revelation,  which  affect  so  deeply 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  men.  Oiii 
banking  companies,  accountants'  offices,  and  mercantile  establisl^- 
ments,  will  thus  rise  in  the  judgment,  and  condemn  our  ecclesiastical 
courts,  constituted  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Uprig"!**' 
judges  also  make  conscience  of  hearing  both  sides  of  every  case  as  "^^ 
which  they  have  to  adjudicate;  but  will  the  enthusiastic  advocates  ** 
union  at  the  present  time  (and  **the  name  of  such  is  legion,  for  th^^T 
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mre  many"), — will  they,  either  lay  or  clerical,  make  conscience  of  hear- 
VDg  and  weighing:  the  arpnments  and  evidence  on  both  sides  of  this 
great  qnestion — the  arguments  and  evidence  adduced  by  snch  writers 
as  this  author  against  the  union  contemplated — as  carefully  as  they 
hear  and  consider  the  speeches  and  writings  of  the  earnest  advocates 
of  union?  We  fear  it  would  be  an  overstretch  of  charity,  and  at 
Tariance  with  fact,  were  we  to  sui)j>ose  that  they  either  have  done  or 
will  do  so.  But  all,  according  to  their  opi)ortunities,  must  answer  for 
the  attention  which  th(»y  give  to  such  statements  and  arguments  as  Mr 
Moffat  has  taken  care  to  address  to  all  concerned  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness in  this  able  pamphlet. 

We  heartily  commend  this  pamphlet  to  the  jKjrusal  of  our  readers. 
Truth  and  duty  alike  demand  that  its  statements  should  be  carefully 
weighed.  If  unfounded,  they  will  be  all  the  easier  refuted;  but  if  true, 
any  basis  of  union,  which  merely  disregards  or  ignores  such  charges, 
without  examination,  must  i)rove  alike  the  grave  of  tnith  and  charity 
— ^the  charity  that  will  "suffer  sin  upon"  a  brother  unreproved,  (Lev. 
xix.  17).  


of  Dttcussiona  in  tJie  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod,  at  QloBgow,  May, 
1862,  on  Incorporation  with  the  British  Constitution;  and  also  of  the  Report 
of  Synod's  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  in  refjard  to  tfie  Oath  of  Allegiance 
and  the  Elective  Franchise.    8vo.,  pp.  93.    Glasgow:  W.  R.  M'Phun.     1863. 

This  pamphlet  has  appeared  somewhat  late  in  the  progressive  contro- 
versy among  Scottish  Keformed  Presbyterians;  but  its  ability,  candour, 
md  lucid  expositicm  of  the  questions  raised,  invest  it  with  a  special 
and  permanent  value.  Without  endorsing  all  the  findings  of  the 
wthor  on  the  general  questions  as  between  Reformed  Presbyterians 
and  others,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  considered  as  re- 
gards the  difference  of  sentiment  among  recent  controversialists  in 
that  body,  the  author  demonstrates  an  extensive  change  of  views  on 
the  part  of  the  majority.  The  argument  is  frequently  prosecuted 
^th  caustic  severity,  but  cannot  be  charged  with  unfairness.  To 
those  desiring  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  recent  controversy,  which 
has  produced  the  disruption  of  the  Synod,  this  brochure  will  prove 
©valuable.  Much  light  is  thrown  upon  many  important  principles, 
*bile  the  duties  of  covenanted  witnesses  are  plainly  and  forcibly  stated. 
One  object  of  the  writer  evidently  is,  to  elicit  a  plain  statement  of  the 
Present  sentiments  of  the  majority  in  reference  to  some  leading  prin- 
Qples  hitherto  avowed  by  the  Synod.  As  a  specimen  of  this,  and  of 
the  general  style,  we  may  give  the  following  (p.  7): — 

"Wirn  BE8PECT  TO  TIIK  AKOUUENT   DERIVED   FUOM   THE   PERPETUAL  OBLIOATION 

^  THE  Covenants,  the  majority  of  Svxod  have  allowed  judgment  to  go 
*«AUJiT  them  by  default.  We  put  this  sentence  in  small  capitals  to  attract 
ttention,  and  take  away  all  room  for  the  shadow  of  a  pretcnco,  after  this,  that 
*«*tte  baa  been  any  oversight.  The  same  onerous  omisNion  is  observable  in  the  pro- 
Pj*ednew  terms  of  communion  emanating  from  Edinburgh.  The  inference  is  ob- 
^oi  Tlu  majority  of  Synod  Jiave  ceased  to  believe  in  the  continued  obligation 
V  *4e  Covenants.  It  would  not  do  to  avow  this.  No ;  the  policy,  long  since  in- 
•'*P>Tated  ADd  shrewedly  carved  out,  until  this  controversy  was  forced  upon  tbcm, 

2  p 
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radely  interfering  with  it,  was  to  cajole  tbe  laitj  into  the  pennanon  that  they  « 
their  proteges  were  '  giving  all  evidence  of  enlightened  and  cordial  attachment 
the  principles  of  the  Church,'  while  qaictly  ignoring  the  Te-stimony,  and  treating 
as  a  dead  letter  in  all  that  is  really  and  properly  distinctive  of  it,  in  the  way 
practical  exhibition.  If  there  is  to  be  any  more  discussion,  let  there  be  no  mc 
skulking  of  this  sort.  We  demand  that  they  come  out  boldly,  and  honestly  tell 
whether  they  believe  in  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Covenants,  yea  or  nay." 

We  say  so  also,  in  reference  to  this,  and  all  other  points  bearit 
npon  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  See 
land.  The  position  of  the  minority  and  of  Original  Seceders  alii 
demand  a  plain  and  explicit  statement,  in  regard  to  the  ground  henc* 
forth  to  he  occupied  by  the  larger  Synod. 


The  Complete  Works  of  Richard  Sibbes,  JD,D.,  Master  of  Catherine  HdU,  Cm 
bridge;  Preacher  of  Cray's  Inn^  London.  Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  t 
Rev.  Alexander  Bdloch  Grosart,  Kinross.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  £<linbarg] 
James  Kichol.     London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.    Dublin  :  W.  Bobertson. 

These  additional  volumes  of  Richard  Sibbes  sustain  the  character 
their  distinguished  author,  and  do  honour  to  the  publishing  enterprii 
of  Mr  Nichol.  Though  the  re-issue  of  the  Puritan  Divines  is  to  « 
intents  and  purposes  a  cheap  publication  scheme,  it  has  higher  claiii 
upon  the  reading  community  than  cheapness.  The  whole  series, ; 
hitherto  issued,  is  characterised  by  sound  judgment  in  the  selection 
books,  as  well  as  substantial  workmanship  and  good  taste  in  their  r 
issue.  These  noble  volumes,  in  a  somewhat  antique  binding,  presei 
a  fine  contrast  to  many  of  the  ephemeral  books  of  modern  times.  Bi 
it  is  not  in  type,  paj>er,  and  binding  alone  that  the  contrast  is  t 
marked, — ^the  higher  contrast  lies  in  the  substantial  merit  of  the  worl 
themselves.  The  theology  of  the  Puritan  divines  indicates  an  e: 
characterised  alike  by  gifts  and  grace.  While  our  own  Scottish  divine 
of  the  Second  Reformation  period,  were  wielding  tbe  armour  of  tnith 
the  conflict  with  Prelacy,  the  Puritan  divines  were  doing  battle  ( 
their  own  soil  against  the  same  foe.  Well  had  it  been  for  Englai 
that  they  had  gained  the  ascendency  to  which  truth  was  entitle 
Had  the  Puritans  been  able  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Solen 
League  and  Covenant,  we  would  not  now  have  been  confounded  wii 
the  humbling  spectacle  of  an  infidel  bishop  setting  at  defiance  lai 
ecclesiastical  and  civil. 

But  while  noticing  the  noble  divines  of  the  Puritan  era,  we  mu 
not  overlook  the  spiritual  condition  of  those  to  whom  they  ministere 
Their  published  works  were  usually  the  substance  of  their  pulpit  mini 
trations.  We  have,  consequently,  an  index  at  once  to  the  charact 
both  of  tbe  preachers  and  hearers.  As  with  certain  insects  whit 
assume  the  colour  of  the  plants  upon  which  they  feed,  so  the  mind 
a  people  usually  reflect  the  characteristics  of  their  spiritual  nurtw 
As  a  merely  pictorial  theology  will  usually  produce  a  high  degree 
sentimentalism — a  philosophical  theology,  a  speculative  intcllectua 
ism,  and  a  sensational  theology  mere  emotional  excitement, — so  a  fal 
faithful,  ricTi,  and  affectionate  exposition  of  the  gospel  will  usually  I 
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•ooompanied  by  a  deep  reverence  for  tbe  word  of  God,  a  stern  regard 
to  truth,  a  keen  spiritual  appetite,  and  sustained  interest  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  grace.  Attendance  upon  the  sanctuary  was  not,  with  the 
Paritans,  a  mere  relaxation  or  mental  entertainment.  Living  in 
troublous  times,  and  being  frequently  called  to  suffer  for  the  truth, 
oommunion  with  God  in  His  ordinances  was  esteemed  their  highest 

C*  "ege.  A  spiritual  meal  for  hungry  souls  was  the  desire  of  gospel 
rs;  and,  consequently,  there  is  a  fulness,  richness,  and  compre- 
Itensiveness  in  tbe  Puritan  theology,  which  stand  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  detached  gospel  sketches  of  modern  times.  Then,  faith  was 
fed  with  divine  truth — truth  direct  from  the  word  of  God,  and  pre- 
sented with  the  supreme  authority  of  God.  Now,  there  is  too  much 
feeding  of  the  fancy  with  an  indefinite  theology,  dressed  up  in  the 
figures  of  rhetoric.  With  not  a  few  the  "  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom"  are  preferred  to  the  dictates  of  revelation.  Hence  the  works 
of  the  Puritan  divines  are  not  to  be  tested  by  the  maxims  of  modem 
critics.  Were  they  such  works  as  would  at  once  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy of  popular  taste,  their  republication  would  be  unnecessary. 
The  press  is  teeming  with  -a  species  of  light  religious  literature,  and, 
in  some  quarters,  the  pulpit  is  pandering  to  the  vitiated  taste  of 
nwdern  times.  Through  these  channels  the  enemy  is  coming  in  like 
» flood,  both  in  the  way  of  subverting  the  tnith  and  corrupting  the 
worship  of  God.  In  the  revival  of  the  Puritan  literature,  we  see  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  lifting  up  a  standard  against  him.  In  these 
▼oliunes  the  witnesses  of  other  times  speak  afresh  in  the  exposition  of 
the  word  of  life.  The  best  remedy  against  the  spread  of  error  is  an 
abnndant  sowing  of  the  good  seed  of  the  truth.  In  this  respect  the 
works  of  the  Puritan  divines  are  pre-eminent,  and  those  of  Richard 
Bibles  are  not  the  least  distinguishecl.  "Mighty  in  the  Scriptures" 
was  his  leading  characteristic.  He  did  not  see  merely  here  and  there  a 
^7  of  divine  truth  in  clear  but  cold  isolation.  The  Bible  was  rather  to 
him  a  concentration  of  the  divine  rays  around  the  cross,  and  reflected 
from  the  cross  on  the  moral  darkness  of  the  world.  Scripture  is  made 
the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  and  divine  tnith  administered  as  the  food 
for  immortal  souls.  These  volumes,  like  the  former,  are  rich  and  full 
expositions  of  selected  chapters  or  portions  of  the  New  Testament, 
''ol.  IV.  is  composed  of  treatises  and  sermons  from  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corintlrians — viz.,  A  Christian's  Position — The  Spiritual  Man's  Aim 
"^Right  Receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper — Yea  and  Amen — Heaven's 
Secrets  Revealed  by  the  Gospel,  &c.  &:c.;  to  which  is  added  a  com- 
Jttentary  upon  the  fourth  chajjter  of  second  Corinthians,  and  a  con- 
clndbg  discourse  upon  "  The  Church's  Riches  by  Christ's  Poverty." 

Vol.  V.  contains  expositions  and  treatises  from  portions  of  several  of 
tie  Epistles  of  Paul — viz.,  The  (christian's  Work — The  Providence  of 
^ — Exposition  of  Phil.  iii.  chapter — The  Redemption  of  Bodies — 
■Oie  Art  of  Contentment — The  Power  of  the  Resurrection — The  Hid- 
den Life— The  Spiritual  Jubilee,  &c.  <^x. 

We  cannot  afford  space  for  quotations.  But  we  heartily  commend 
"le  study  of  these  volumes  to  ministers,  students,  and  our  readers  in 
8'eueral.     The  mastering  of  one  such  volume  will  do  more*  to  inform 
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the  understanding,  and  satisfy  the  heart,  than  the  cursory  reading  of 
a  whole  library  of  the  semi-reli«?ious  current  literature  of  our  own  day. 
To  enjoy  such  works,  patient  rtsetirch  and  perseverance  are  requiate; 
hut  the  reward  will  be  rich  and  pcrraanent. 

Such  works  only  require  to  be  known,  in  order  to  secure  for  Mr 
Nicholas  series  that  patronage  which  his  judgment  in  selecting,  and 
well-directed  enterprise  in  re-issning,  so  justly  merit. 


SmaU  Sins.  By  tbo  Rev.  Alexander  Balloch  Grosart,  First  United  PrwibyteriMi 
Church,  Kinross;  Editor  of  tlo  Works,  with  Memoir,  of  Richard  Sibbes,  D.  D., 
&c.  &c.  Second  Edition.  London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21,  Bemera  Street. 
1863. 
This  is  a  choice  little  volume.  It  is  pervaded  by  a  very  healthful  kind  of  reh'gioas 
instruction,  and  calculated  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  heart  and  life  of  the 
reader.  Wo  wish  it  an  extensive  circulation,  and  that  its  *'homc**  instructions  to 
the  consciences  of  men,  with  which  it  is  replete,  may  be  blessed  for  promoting  the 
edification  of  many.  The  original  composition  of  this  interesting  work  waa  mn 
"Action"  sermon,  from  Song  of  Solomon,  ii.  15 — "Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little 
foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines :  for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes."  In  the  course  of  its 
preparation  for  publication,  at  the  urgent  request  of  those  who  heard  it  when  de- 
livered, it  came  to  be  "  occasionally  expanded  "  to  its  present  dimensions.  *'  It  b«d 
been  easy,"  our  author  says,  "  to  make  it  much  longer  and  larger.  I  have  tried  to 
bestow  sufficient  thought  to  make  it  brief,  and  still  say  what  I  had  to  say.  It  htd 
been  easy  also  to  have  turned  it  into  an  Essay,  but  I  have  no  idea  of  shunning  the 
yet-alleged  */oo/w/iMe««' of  preaching.  .  .  .  One  sighs  o' times  for  a  little  '  learned 
leihure'  to  think  out  what's  in  one  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  it  were  perhaps  to  gain  a  loss 
to  be  able  to  spend  precious  days  over  the  turn  of  sentences,  rhythm  of  words,  tricks 
of  rhetoric.  1  will  let  quaintly-sage  Dr  John  Collinges,  of  Norwich,  speak  of  this 
in  a  foot-note."  From  this  note  we  give  the  following  sentences,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  bo  of  uso  to  some  :  — 

"  An  iron  key  is  better  than  one  made  of  goM,  if  it  will  better  open  the  door Hie 

work  of  an  orator  in  too  precarious  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Gregory  observed  that  our  Saviour 
hath  not  styled  us  the  sugar,  but  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  and  Augustine  observeth  that  thongli 
Cyprian  in  one  epistle  sltowcd  much  of  a  florid  orator,  to  show  he  could  do  it,  yet  he  never 

would  do  so  any  more,  to  show  he  wocld  not Honest  souls,  when  they  oome  to 

hear  the  Word,  do  not  come  to  see  '  reeds  shaken  with  the  wind'  of  Mtentation  and  vain-flmy, 
nor  yet  to  see  men  'clothed  with  soft-raiment'  of  fine  expression  and  phrases  (which  tor  tbe 
most  part,  like  such  clothes,  have  least  eflScacy  to  warm  a  soul  or  keep  it  in  any  religious  heat) ; 
they  come  to  hear  a  prophet,  yea,  more  than  a  prophet — a  man  that  shall  reveal  the  mind  and 
will  of  Ood  to  them." 

"Mt  Grosart  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Puritan  Divines,  which  are  now  being  issned 
by  Mr  Kichol ;  and  one  of  the  commendations  of  this  little  work  is  the  valuable  ex- 
tracts from  their  works,  of  which  the  author  is  a  great  admirer,  that  are  furnished  in 
notes.     We  could  willingly,  had  space  admitted,  have  gratified  our  renders  witlA. 
copious  extracts,  but  must  restrict  ourselves  to  two  or  three.     "  Foxes"  our  antlu^v 
interprets  to  signify  sins,  and  "little  foxes"  little  sins  so-called;  a  kind  of  simoft 
which  has  spread  in  the  past,  and  is  now  spreading  sad  spiritual  desolation  iza 
countless  families  and  souls  throuj::hout  all  parts  of  Christendom.     In  his  illustra- 
tion of  his  first  remark,  that  "  small  sins  are  as  really  sinful  as  larger,"  we  meet  wit-t 
this  telling  paragraph  — 

"  Again  :  It  would  startle  us  into  ponitont  confession  were  we  to  find  that  we  had  fallen  ir».*» 
the  sin  of  theft.  That  would  be  to  us  as  though  a  lion  had  broken  over  the  wall  of  our»oi»»** 
vineyard.    But  to  'steal'  one,  two,  three  of  God's  fifty-two  yearly  Sabbaths  that  He  knows    '•'« 
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,  eltc  lie  had  not  ap])ointed  them,— it  Is  a  'small  stn/  a  mere  'little  fox'  uibbliog  a  grape, 
Dot  at  all  a  brindled  Hon  crashing  through  the  vines.  And  yet,  wliat  says  the  Word  ?  <  Will  a 
man  rob  Ood  r  Tet  ye  have  robbed  mk  '  (Mai.  iii.  8.)  Nay,  specifically,  let  us  see  how  the  Lord 
«f  Sabaoth  regards  this  Sabbath-theft— how  lie  regards  all  unnecessitated  sanctuary-less  Sabbaths. 
I  torn  to  Hebrews  x  25  :  '  Xot  forsaking  tlie  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of 
wme  Ia.*  Here  is  tlie  law.  Thus  far  ^)ft,  gentle,  preceptive,  admonitory,  rather  than  penal. 
Bat  how  it  dilates— terrible  as  the  phantom  form  that  strotle  before  Vaaco  de  Uama  at  the  Cape 
of  Storms  :  « For  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  - 
remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin9,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking-lor  of  judgment  and  fiery  in- 
dignation, which  shall  devour  the  adversaries'  (ver.  2(J,  27)  You  read  at  first,  'Not  forsaking 
the  assemliliug  of  ourselves  together,'  and  it  seems  a  little  thing — a  venial,  easily  excused  *  small 
■In* — a  ray  of  light,  not  lightning.  But  you  hear  what  Ood  says  of  it ;  and  who  dare  call  it  a 
*littl«fox'  after  that?  Verily!  it  is  not  a  'small  sin'  to  steal  God's  Sabbaths— to  'forsake  the 
■Mfmhiing  ourselves  together'  for  any  reason  that  we  cannot  and  do  kot  tell  Uim." 

Farther,  in  an  illustration  of  the  remark  that  "small  sins  do  damage,"  we  find 
the  fuilowing  beautiful  passage: — 

"I  know  that  even  the  big  planet,  while  it  sweeps  on  in  its  pathway  of  light,  thrills  with  a  dis- 
torbing  tremor  if  any  foreign  object  swim  across  its  orbit ;  and  similarly  I  know,  place  anything 
between  the  heart  and  Christ,  there  will  be,  not  utter  'falling '  from  '  the  way,'  but  certain  dis- 
tortance  of  the  calm  of  the  resting  soul  that  hath  found  rest  in  Him.  All  such  interfering  things 
tend  to  dim  'grace  ;'  and  wherever  fervour  is  cooled  or  quenched— the  beauty  of  holiness  blurred 
— faith's  outstretched  hand  shut,  ay,  a  little  finger  of  it — love  divided — I  am  sure  the  'little 
foxes'  hare  be<^n  'spoiling  the  vine.'  Wherever  I  find  precept  nullified,  if  not  neutralised,  by 
practice ;  duties  neglected ;  opportunities  for  serving  Christ  unimproved  ;  temptations  dallied 
vlth;  self-denial  begrudged  ;  faint  desires  after  a  closer  walk  with  Qod ;  no  lamentation  over 
want  of  spiritual-mi ndeclnc5s ;  unreadiness  to  go  Home,— I  have  but  to  raise  hiding  leaves  or  ten- 
drils to  discern  the 'spoiling' 'small  sins.'  .  .  .  .  Such '8¥ALL  sins' so-called  may  not  lose  the 
soqI  ;  for  the  believer  will  sooner  or  later  be  driven,  it  may  be  scourged,  to  Christ  for  forgiveness  ; 
but  they  do  damage  :  they  grievously  'spoil  the  vines.'" 

In  illustrating  the  necessity  of  bringing  small  sins  to  the  Ijord  of  the  vineyard, 
we  find  our  author  saying — 

"Even  so,  brethren,  our  part  in  regard  to  sins,  lesser  or  larger,  is  to  'take'  them  for  Jesus, 
and  to  take  them  to  Jesus  ;  telling  Him,  morning  after  morning,  in  ejaculations,  through  the  pass- 
ing day,  and  night  after  night,  even  every  one  of  them  we  ourselves  know.     Let  us  try  in  our 
own  puny  strength  to  'destroy'  sin.  even  to  overmaster  it — try  ourselves  to  'mortify'  so  much  as 
©lus  *  lu&t'  of  the  flesh,  or  of  the  Spirit— try  in  the  strength  of  the  grace  that  is  in  ca  to  overcome 
oar  heart-intruding  sins — and  our  strengtli  will  be  wcakne^d,  our  wisdom  folly.    We  must  carry 
ALL,  ALL,  ALL  to  Jcj^us,  and  ask  Ilim  to  deal  with  them  ;  oak  Him  to  guard  tlic  '  vineyard'  of  our 
toal ;  ask  Uim  to  relume  the  silver  lamp  of  conscience  in  its  shrine  :  ask  Ilim  to  prevent  or  heal 
tbe 'spoiling'  of  leaf,  or  blossom,  or  tendril,  or  'tekdeb  grape;'  ask  Him  to  keep  out,  or  to 
drive  out,  or  to  destroy  the  '  fo.Te?,  the  little  foxes.'    And  when  we  make  the  sad  discovery,  as 
»e  are  bowed  in  solitary  prayer,  or  at  tlie  family  altar,  or  'searching  the  Word,'  or  in  the  house 
of  Qod,  or  at  the  prayer-meeting,  or  at  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  that  our  vineyard  wall  has  been 
OTcrleapt— the  sentinel  watchtower  undermined— the  vines  and  'tender  grapes'  teeth-pierced— 
the  froits  of  grace  damaged — we  mu-st  turn,  yea,  run,  yea,  flee  to  Ilim,  and  ask  of  Ilim  that  Ho 

will  work  our  healing,  and  '  slay '  our  enmity Blessed  be  our  Divine  Gardener  I  (for 

Vary  was  kot  mistaken— He  is  'Tub  Gardb.vbr ')— He  has  His  loving  eye  upon  us." 

Bot  wo  reluctantly  stop  the  process  of  extracting.  Wo  think  the  congregation 
*bich  enjoy  a  ministry  so  full,  so  faithful,  and  characterised  by  such  b<'art  and 
oaplicity,  combined  with  high  talent,  are  indeed  a  favoured  people,  and  would  pray 
fertbe  wide  diffusion  of  such  a  ministry  in  tbe  Christian  Church. 


A    JUDICIAL    oriNION    OF    THE    BIBLE. 
^  have  been  somewhat  acquainted  with  men  and  books;  I  have  had  long  experi- 
•^  in  learning  and  in  the  world.     There  is  no  book  like  the  Bible  for  excellent 
**'iUng,  wisdom,  and  use,  and  it  is  want  of  understanding  in  those  who  think  or 
^*k  otherwise. — 'Sir  Matthew  Hale. 
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PKINCIPLES  NOT  PREJUDICES. 
Principle  is  to  be  dif.tinguislif<l  from  prejudice.  The  man  who  should  endeavoar 
to  woHkeii  my  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  bible,  and  of  the  fair  deductions  from  it,  of 
the  leading  doctrines  of  Keligion,  under  the  notion  of  their  being  prejudices,  sboald 
be  regarded  by  mo  as  au  assiiKsin.  He  stabs  me  in  my  dearest  hopes;  be  robs  me 
of  my  solid  iiappinevs;  and  he  hns  no  equivalent  to  offer.  This  species  of  evidence 
of  the  truth  and  value  of  Scripture  is  within  the  reach  of  all  men.  It  is  my  strong- 
est. It  assures  noe  as  fully  as  a  voice  could  from  heaven,  that  my  prineipUt  era 
not  prejudices. —  R.  Ce/nl. 

THE  SNOBBISM  OF  INFIDELITY. 
The  Fceplical  snob  may  bo  generally  detected  by  his  perpetually  sneerinj^  et 
serious  religion.  Ho  has  a  particular  spite  at  the  Sabbath,  which  he  iuveigbe 
against  as  the  most  miserable  day  in  the  week,  forgetting  that  if  the  Church  had  bed 
no  Sabbath,  the  world  would  have  had  no  Sunday,  and  that  he  is  indebted  to  religion 
fur  the  only  day  in  the  week  when  he  is  not  obliged  to  toil  as  a  slave,  and  is  at 
liberty  to  enjoy  himself.  The  snob  professes  to  be  superior  to  all  fear  of  death, 
judgment,  and  eternity ;  while,  at  the  very  moment  ho  is  uttering  his  disl)elief,  bif 
poor  heart  is  cre«*ping  into  a  corner  and  trenibling,  like  Felix,  at  the  very  sound  of 
the  words.  We  once  saw  a  specimen  of  this  class  at  sea.  During  calm  weather, 
he  annoyed  the  whole  passengers  with  his  disgusting  ribaldry,  laughing  at  every- 
thing that  men  have  been  taught  to  dread  or  to  revere.  A  severe  storm  came  on, 
at  the  mercy  of  which  the  ship  careered  through  the  tempestuous  ocean,  and  seemed 
every  moment  ready  to  plunge  into  the  depths.  At  this  period  we  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  unhappy  snob,  and  we  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  terror  and  despair  which 
he  cast  up,  as  he  stood  below  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  clinging  to  the  rails  of 
the  companion-stair  leading  to  the  cabin.  At  that  moment  the  vizor  ofaasuroed 
recklessness  had  fallen  of,  and  he  was  as  much  beneath  a  man  as  he  had  formerly 
feigned  to  be  above  the  ordinary  faith  and  fears  of  humanity.  Another  variety  of 
the  sceptical  snob  may  occabionally  be  seen  peering  out  in  our  literary  and  political 
journals.  The  wriier,  who  is  probably  in  orders,  and  therefore  bound  to  be  discreet 
when  he  appears  in  his  proper  person,  takes  ample  revenge  for  this  restraint  nnder 
the  convenient  cloak  of  the  anonymous  We.  In  this  disgtiise  he  gambols  over  tb^ 
sacred  ground,  exhibiting  all  manner  of  antics,  as  evil  spirits  wei'e  said  of  oIdt^» 
hold  thuir  orgies  in  churches  and  church-yards,  under  the  shade  of  night.     Notbipg^ 

is  too  holy  to  escape  a  sneer,  nothing  too  certain  to  pass  without  a  question.     Tb  m » 

sceptical  snob,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  greatest  infidels  have  been  the  greate^^t 
dupes  of  superstition,  will  generally  be  found  favourable  to  the  grossest  forms  *  ^ 
Eomish  fanaticism.  He  will  scout  at  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  but  draf«^^> 
a  respectful  veil  of  niysteiy  m-er  the  Popish  leg<ind  of  the  saint  who  walked  wi^cJi 
liis  head  beneath  his  arm.  He  has  no  faith  in  modern  missions;  but  be  profesft*^^ 
to  be  a  high  admirer  of  "  the  great  mi-ssionary,"  Francis  Xavier,  who,  though  1 
knew  not  a  word  of  the  language  of  the  natives  of  the  East,  boasted  of  10,000  < 
verts  in  one  month,  simply  by  sprinkling  them  with  holy  water,  in  the  name  of  l" 
Tiiiiity,  an  operation  which  he  continued  till  his  voice  failed,  and  his  arms  drop^^  ^ 
from  sheer  fatigue.  In  short,  he  is  sure  to  be  found  on  the  side  most  antagonis-'K.io 
to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  loud  in  praise  of  everything  which  its  friends  mm  tb 
most  disposed  to  condemn. — London  Weekly  Review. 
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THE  INSTINCTS  OF  BIRDS.  • 
"The  crane  and  the  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  coming."— Jer.  Till.  7. 
The  migration  and  periodical  flight  of  birds,  inhtinctively  as  they  must  certainly 
be  conaideredi  are  yet  peculiarly  dcraonstrative  of  the  providential  suiMjrintcndence 
of  the  Creator.  The  natural  hisst(»ry  of  the  crane  furnishes  striking  evidence  of 
this  assertion.  "  Immediately  after  landing,  we  were  surprised  and  delighted  with 
a  flight  of  birds,  which  we  discovered  at  first  like  a  thick  dark  sp(>ck  in  the  heavens, 
which  gradually  enlarged  as  it  approached,  and  discovered  at  length  the  array  and 
order  of  their  flight.  They  wheeled  along,  their  airy  movements,  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle,  enclosing  within  itself  numbers  of  smaller  circles;  the  component  parts 
of  which  were  constantly  shifting  their  relative  positions,  advancing  to  the  front,  aa 
ifhj  a  sudden  impulse,  then  falling  back  to  the  rear,  alternately  occupying  and 
gave  place  to  others.  The  lively  competition  was  constantly  maintained,  each  of 
them  every  instant  passing  or  passed  by  his  fellow.  All  was  grace  and  harmony, 
not  one  discordant  movement  throughout  tho  whole  array ;  everything  appeared  as 
if  regulated  by  a  preconcerted  plan,  in  which  every  member  understood  and  per- 
formed his  part  with  freedom  and  precision,  alike  the  subordinates  and  the  superiors. 
They  were  too  high  in  the  air  for  us  to  hear  any  noise  from  the  steerage  of  their 
wings,  or  to  know  what  species  of  birds  they  were,  but  we  judged  them  to  be  cranes. 
Tbej  held  on  their  steady  flight  from  noith  to  south,  following  the  course  of  the 
rirer,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  accompany  them." — Richardson  8  Travels. 


W^xsttUdiwnviS  IntclUgcurc, 

MISSIONARY  MEETING. 
The  usnal  half-yearly  meeting  of  t]>e  United  Original  Secession  Missionary  As- 
Mciation,  Ayr,  was  held  in  the  church  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  June.  The 
Rev.  John  Robertson  opened  the  meeting  with  devotional  exercises.  On  the  motion 
of  Hr  Robertson,  Mr  John  Taylor  was  called  to  the  chair.  After  the  minutes  of 
Ittt  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  Mr  Yuill,  the  missionary,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  his  work.  Though,  as  regards  the  mnjority  of  those  amongst  whom  he 
lalwars,  he  has  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  in  the  promise  that  it  will  not 
oltimately  return  void,  encouraging  symptoms  here  and  there  appear.  Some  express 
■onow  for  their  sins,  and  seem  concerned  abont  their  eternal  interests ;  and  a  few 
^▼e  evidence  of  having  obtained  peace  in  believing.  The  following  resolutions 
^ere  proposed  to  the  meeting  by  the  Rev.  Messrs  Ritchie,  Shottsburn,  and  Robort- 
•Wi,  Ayr,  and,  having  been  duly  seconded,  were  unanimously  adopted : — 

"That,  as  perseverance  in  evangelistic  work,  more  than  in  any  other  kind  of 
J*txmr,  is  coupled  with  success  and  the  promised  reward,  this  congregation  resolves, 
"*  the  strength  of  promised  grace,  to  continue  the  Mission  in  all  its  departments, 
^'^dto  look  to  the  Lord  for  a  blessing  on  these  means  of  salvation." 

"That,  as  prayer  is  one  of  the  appointed  means  for  drawing  down  blessings  from 
■heaven,  this  congregation  resolves  to  plead,  nnitedly  and  severally,  that  a  blessing 
***•/  be  poured  out  on  the  various  missionary  agencies,  and  so  prosper  them,  that, 
*»e  long,  the  moral  wilderness  in  our  midst  may  become  a  fruitful  field,  rich  in 
80od  work,  and  in  the  beauty  of  holiness." 

The  rev.  gentlemen  supported  the  resolutions  by  able  and  appropriate  speeches. 
^«r  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers,  a  most  interesting  meeting  was  closed 
^^h  devotional  exercises  and  the  benediction. 
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OniGINAL  PECKSSIOX  IKVIMTY  HALL. 
Tho  current  session  of  thi.-»  Thoolo;;ical  Hall  was  clo«rtl  on  tbe  6tb  Augnnt.  The 
v.ileilicior}'  lecture  was  iKliveicil  l-y  tht:  Rev.  CuMTge  Roper,  A.^f.,  Aucliinleck, 
Convener  of  the  Syno<rH  Hall  Coinmiltet?.  Tlie  siihject  si-lecteJ  was — "  Pt^reonal 
Piety  an  Ess^'ntial  Qualilicjition  oftho.se  aspiring  to  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Ministry." 
The  hctnre  was  e'uinently  faithful,  cnnipn'hfn.'^ive,  and  fiolemn — inaprcssiog  alike 
the  niin<ls  of  nienihers  of  comniiit(re  aul  stu.lonts  iiri'«ent  with  the  deep  re5ponsi- 
hility  of  till*  j:o>p<*l  minister.  The  ConnniittJ^e  were  much  pnttifit;d  to  learn  that 
the  attemlance  of  stu.lcnts  had  b<'f n  mon'  numerous  than  u.fual,  and  that  the  entire 
bubiness  had  In-cn  conducted  to  the  satisfaction  i)f  the  IWessor  and  stadenta. 

i*i:i:snvn:i{V  Mi:r.TiN<;s. 

pRKsnTTERT  OF  Ayr. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Ayr  PrcNhytcry  of  United  Original 
Secedep*,  held  at  Ayr  on  the  11th  AugU6t  last,  Mr  A.  Kitchic,  preacher,  delivered 
A  Li'Cture,  Popular  Sermon,  and  F.xercise  and  Additions,  as  parts  of  trial  for  ordi- 
nation, which  were  HUht.uned  and  approved  ;  and  Mr  Bitchi**  was  appointed  to  pive 
in  the  remainder  of  his  trialn  at  next  meeting,  on  Tuesday,  the  Ijth  of  Si'pteniber. 
It  is  expect eil  that  his  ordination  will  take  place  at  Drnmoit^  during  the  second 
week  of  OctohiT.  The  Preshytcry  al>o  examined  Messrs  B.  KirkwiK>d,  J.  fiobert- 
8on,  and  J.  M  Clenaghan,  Htudmts  in  divinity,  on  the  exerci^es  performed  bj  tliem 
during  tho  late  sesMi<>n  of  thq  Hall,  and  afterwards  }irescril)ed  to  them  exerciser  in 
Greek,  Htrbrcw,  and  Church  Hi.stdry,  to  be  given  in  at  next  meeting. 

This  Prf!sbylery  also  met  on  thf  -^th  June  last,  and  presented  tbe  call  from  the 
congreguti(»n  of  Dnmiore,  in  Indaml,  to  ^Ir  Ali?xander  liitchiL',  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  which  he  cordially  nccepled.  '1  he  Presbytery  afterwanls  appointed  him 
trials  for  rirdinalion.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  Presbytery  examined  Messrs  Ben« 
jauiin  Kirkwood,  Kilwinning,  and  Thomas  R'jbertson,  Ayr,  students  in  arts,  with 
a  view  to  their  admis.<i(»n  to  the  Divinity  Hall.  The  examination  was  satisfactory, 
and  the  Clerk  wsis  instructed  to  certify  them  to  the  Professor. 

PiiEsHYTERY  OF  CiLAscjow.— Tlifi  Prcsbyterv  met  in  the  usual  place  on  the  2d  of 
June, — the  Rev.  I)r  Blakely,  Mnderat^r.     Tho  Rev.  J.  Ritchie  intimated,  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  appointment  of  Presbytery,  be  had  gone  to  Pollocksbaws  on 
the  17th  (»f  May,  and.  alter  public  worship*  announced  the  dissolution  of  tbe  pastonl 
relation  betwei-n  the  Rev.  James  M.  Srcitb  and  the  congregation  of  PoUock.sbawn,  and 
th«n  formally  declari'd  the  congregation  to  be  racanl.     Mr  David  S<:ott,  student  of 
Divinity,  gave  in  tin*  remaining  portinn  of  his  trial*  for  license,  to  the  satiNfactioc^ 
of  the  Presbytery:  and  the  whnlo  being  snstaiiH'd  in  Cftmiih,  the  questions  of  tb^jj» 
Formula  were  put  to  him.  and  being  sati.>«f:iot.>rily  answcti-d,  he  was  licensed,  in  tb^^ 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  connection  with  the  Unitr  m~\ 
Original  Secession  Church.     Mr  An<]rew  M  Clenaghan,  htu<ient  of  the  thiid  ye*.  ^, 
appeared  before  the  PnsbytiMy  to  b.'  rxamin(Ml  before  (riitf-ring  the  Divinity  Ua"^.  L 
He  pHHluced  regular  and  highly  creditable  ceitifirates  frnm  the  Professors  whom  fc^"~a8 
Inul  attended  in  the  University  of  (Jlasgow.     Being  sati^fio»l  with  his  attainments    "5ll 
classical  literature,  in  philosoph}-,  and  in  olher  subjects  of  study,  it  was  agreed  t« 

recommend  his  attendance  at  the  Hall  this  session.     Mr  James  Patrick,  student         fli 
tho  second  year,  was  also  exaniinc<l  on  Greek,  and  acquitt<d  himself  sat isfucturil>^E^« 


ERllATUM    IN    LAST    NUMBER. 

Pngp  200,  4th  line  from  bottom,  for  "Cardinal  Beaton,"  read  "James  and  Cordier^*' 

Beaton." 
Page  202,  4th  line  from  bottom,  for  "and  in  164S,"  read  "and  also  in  1643." 
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BIBLE  LIGHT  AS  TO  TfiE  EXTENT  OF  THE  DELUGE.* 

Our  previons  notices  of  this  work  prove  that  it  is  not  from  any  pre- 
judice against  the  author  that  we  now  enter  our  unequivocal  dissent 
from  the  views  which  ho  advocates  regarding  the  Deluge  in  the  fourth 
•nd   fifth  numbers   of  his   first  volume.     We  had  hoped   that  Dr 
Duns  would  be  able  to  set  this  confessedly  difficult  subject  in  a 
satisfjEu^tory  light,  or  that  he  would  at  least  have  furnished  some 
additional  light  tending  to  clear  away  difficulties;  but  our  expecta- 
tions have  been  sadly  (lisai)pointed.     Dr  Duns  supports  the  hypothesis 
of  a  local  Dehige.     After  Hugh  Miller,  and  some  others,  he  espouses 
the  theory  of  a  very  limited  Del4ge,  extending  only  to  Western  Asia  and 
•ome  portion  of  Eastern  Europe.     He  seems  at  first  to  adopt  this  view 
somewhat  hesitatingly  in  these  terms :  "  Perhaps,  however,  the  theory 
of  Hugh  MDler,  which,  to  the  strongest  points  of  that  given  by  Dr 
Pye  Smith,  adds  several  others  of  much  interest,  is  most  worthy  of 
attention  by  such  as  like  to  speculate  in  this  matter,"     But  he  evinces 
no  hesitation  in  proceeding  immediately  to  a  lengthened  advocacy  of 
the  local  theory,  adducing  qiiotation  after  quotation  from  different 
wrthors  in  its  support.     These  are  also  commingled  with  reasonings 
oi  his  own,  by  which  he  attempts  to  reconcile  this  theory  with  the 
Mosaic  narrative.  i 

Dr  Duns  does  not  admit  that  ic  waters  of  the  Flood  rose  so  high 
•*  to  cover  the  great  Ararat;  iut  acknowledges  that,  if  they  had 
**one  80,  they  nust  have  covered  Jhe  greater  part  of  the  globe.  "  Any 
fiood,"  he  says,  **  which  coidd  haye  covered  Ararat's  snow-clad  peak, 
^ould  have  been  sufficient  to  puUiuider  water  the  greater  part  of  the 
Rlobe  itself"  (p.  210).  This  wiild  have  covered  the  whole  globe 
*^cept  the  cones  of  those  mountftis  which  rise  to  a  greater  altitude 
tfcau  Ararat.  Dr  Duns,  again,  las  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
^he  whole  human  race,  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  were  confined  to 

*,  BibUcal  Natural  Science ;  heing  an  Explanation  of  aU  lieferences  in  Holy 
j^fiphtre  to  Oeoloiry^  Botany^  Zoology^  and  Physical  Oeoyraphy.  By  the  Kcv. 
''<*n  Dung,  F.11.S.E.    William  M'Kenzie,  London,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh. 
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Western  Asia — an  assumption  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show,  is 
altogether  iintt*nable.  "Nothing,"  says  he,  "api)ear8  in  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  population  of  the 
world,  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  could  not  have  found  room  in  the 
regions  of  Western  Asia,  generally  referred  to  as  the  primitive  seat 
of  the  human  family'-  (p.  191).  The  eagerness  with  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  any  th(H)ry,  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  at  variance  with 
what  has  long  been  understood  to  be  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
grasp  at  anything  which  seems  to  supi)ort  their  hy]i)othesis,  is  very 
remarkable,  as  well  as  the  forwanlness  of  theologians  in  adopting 
such  arguments,  however  extravagant  and  baseless  some  of  them  are. 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  summits  of  the  minor  peaks  of  the  Ara- 
rat range  do  not  exceed  some  60(X)  feet  in  height.  According  to  onr 
author,  "their  summits  consist  of  immense  plains."  "May  not,"  he 
asks,  "  greater  familiarity  with  tlie  physical  geology  of  this  region  throw 
some  new  light  on  the  (jucHtion  of  the  Deluge?  A  devastating  flood, 
in  sweeping  over  heights  formed  mainly  of  loose  volcanic  material, 
would,  in  a  few  months,  show  an  amount  of  denudation  which  would 
far  surpass  the  long-continued  denuding  power  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
present  phenomena  which  thousands  of  years  in  the  latter  case  would 
be  unequal  to"  (p.  214).  In  other  words,  he  makes  the  assumption 
that  the  cones  of  these  mountains,  which,  considerhig  the  great  breadth 
of  the  bases  on  which  they  rested,  must  have  heen  very  large,  were 
swept  away  by  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  rolling  over  them,  and  that 
it  is  to  this  as  the  cause  that  they  owe  their  present  truncated  form. 
This  is  not  only  a  purely  imaginary  cause,  but  one,  as  we  shall  yet 
show,  which  has  the  reverse  of  any  warrant  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Scriptures  assure  us  the  waters  of  the  Flof>d  rose  over  the  earth  and 
subsided.  We  have  quoted  this  as  a  spcimen  of  the  fanciful  things 
which  are  conjured  up,  and  converted  into  arguments  inl)chalfofa 
local  Deluge.  Now,  it  is  strongly  denied  that  the  Flood  produced 
any  material  change  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  in  which  denial  we 
are  disposed  to  coincide;  and  anon,  when  it  seems  to  suit  the  pur- 
I)ose  of  the  advocates  of  a  local  Deluge,  it  is  represented  as  sweep- 
ing away  the  summits  of  mountains  that  were  of  such  dimensions 
that  the  bases  from  which  they  were  swei)t  away  are  "immense  plains.'^ 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  discuss  all  that  has  been  adduced  b^ 
such  able  and  earnest  men  as  Dr  Pye  Smith,  Hugh  Miller,  and  othem-^a 
and  converted  into  argiunents,  by  the  force  of  which  it  is  insinnate^::^ 
that  we  must  l)e  shut  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  theory  of  a  loa^^ 
Deluge;  but  our  limited  space  constrains  us  to  be  as  brief  as  possibL^^ 
in  dealing  with  these  multifarious  materials. 

In  ent<jring  on  ihe  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  is  to  be  carefiil'M-J 
marked,  that  theufirrative  reganling  the  Deluge,  containe<l  in  the  seven*- i 
and  eighth  chapters  of  (ienesis,  is  not  a  record  of  ingenious^  sfK^culatioix^ 
but  of  fads.     It  is  also  admitted,  by  those  with  whom  we  have  irxa- 
niediately  to  do,  to  be  an  ins])ired  record,  and  therefonf  infallible- 
Like  the  history  of  creation  in  the  fii-st  chapter,  it  is  such,  in  some    ^ 
its  details,  as  none  but  (jiod  himself  could  have  given.     Though  NoaA 
had  possessed  all  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  Moses  and  of  Solomor, 
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and  employed  all  to  the  utmost  in  endeavoaring  to  give  a  full  and 
faithful  narrative  of  the  Flood  as  soon  as  he  was  released  from 
the  ark,  he  could  not  have  given  such  a  detail  regarding  it  as  that 
with  which  we  are  furnished  in  the  inspired  record.  Nor  can  we 
sappose  that  God,  who  does  nothing  in  vain,  had  not  a  sjjccial  end  to 
accomplish  in  bemg  at  so  much  pains  to  furnish  what  to  some  may 
appear  to  he  an  excessively  minute  history  of  this  remarkable  event 
May  we  not  suppose  that  one  design  of  this  was  to  furnish  an  anti- 
dote to  the  efforts  which  He  foresaw  would  he  made  by  men  of  infidel 
tendencies  to  explain  away  or  detract  from  the  majesty  and  glory  of 
this  appalling  work  of  judgment?  While  the  narrative  of  the  Flood 
contained  in  Genesis  has  God  for  its  Author,  it  is  expressed  in  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  language  of  men ;  and  in  the  interpretation  of  it 
we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  laws  applicable  to  other  writings.  And 
are  we  not  warranted  to  expect  that  God  will  enable  us,  in  a  due 
use  of  means,  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  employed 
by  the  Spirit  in  this  part  of  Scripture,  and,  consequently,  to  attain  to 
an  assured  knowledge  of  the  truth  declared  in  it  ?  Nor  should  any 
pains  be  grudged  in  examining  this  infallible  record  of  facts,  which 
Qod  has  been  pleased  to  set  before  us  with  such  minuteness.  Our 
examination,  however,  is  ever  to  be  prosecuted  with  the  reverence 
which  is  due  to  the  Author  of  the  writing,  whose  knowledge  of  all 
things  is  absolutely  jijerfect,  who  cannot  deceive  or  be  deceived  in 
anything,  and  who  always  employs  the  best  words  which  the  language 
used  contains  to  express  the  truths  which  He  designs  to  make  known 
to  men. 

In  taking  up  our  position  on  the  inspired  record  of  facts  regarding 
the  Delug*^,  rightly  understood,  we  stand  on  a  platform  of  tnith 
bigh  and  impregnable.     We  may  well  despair  of  ever  seeing  any 
record  once  to  be  compared  with  it,  funiished  by  the  investigations  of 
KieDce,  after  these  have  been  prosecuted  to  the  uttermost.     This  con- 
sideration should  effectually  prevent  men  from  being  in  haste  to  place 
the  very  imiKJrfect  inductions  of  science,  and,  still  more,  the  mere  as- 
samptions  of  men  of  science,  in  competition  with  tlie  unequivocal  dic- 
tates of  inspiration.     Great  care  should  iiho  be  tflerciscd  by  the  friends 
of  revelation,  that  they  may  not  be  chargeable  with  ascribing  undue 
iQQportance  to  the  imiKjrfectly,  and  yet  doul)tfully,  ascertained  teachings 
of  science,  especially  when  these  seem  to  come  into  collision  with  the 
statements  of  Scripture.     There  is  a  deference  duo  to  science.     Its 
^*ght  is  not  to  be  shut  out,  but  hailed,  on  all  subjects  as  to  which  it  is 
*  competent  guide.     Through  its  instrumentality  the  glory  of  God  is 
®©eii  shining  with  greatly  increased  brightness,  as  displayed  in  the 
^lass  of  His  works  in  the  visible  universe.     Nor  is  there  the  least  cause 
^fear  that  there  ever  can  be  any  real  discrepancy  between  the  teachings 
**f  God  in  His  word  and  in  His  works,  or  that  there  ever  will  be  any 
^icordance  between  the  light  of  the  written  word  and  the  light  seen 
"y  the  aid  of  science  in  the  works  of  God,  in  as  far  as  the  muids  of 
^^wn  truly  perceive  the  light  which  shines  in  both.     But  it  will  not 
I    "«  denied  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  true  and  full  per- 
M   '^on  of  the  one  than  of  the  other,  and,  conse^iuently,  that  we  must 
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be  much  more  liable  to  form  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  one  than 
of  the  other.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  all  the  lines  of  the 
light  desiderated  are  collected  into  the  narrow  focus  of  a  few  lines  of 
sacred  writing,  every  word  and  particle  of  which  is  so  presented  that  we 
can,  by  laws  of  easy  application,  ascertain  their  true  meaning  in  their 
connection  and  apart;  whereas  the  light  of  science  is  yet  confessedly 
obscure,  is  spread  over  a  vast  space,  and  is  drawn  irom  different 
sources,  some  of  which  are  yet  scarcely  capable  of  contributing  a 
gleam  of  true  light  to  the  solution  of  this  question,  while  other 
sources  of  mipposed  light  are  wholly  conjectural.  We  are  satisfied, 
also,  that  if  men  of  science,  and  even  professed  theologians  and  bib- 
lical critics,  would  bestow  half  as  much  pains  in  examining  the  io- 
spired  record  of  the  Deluge,  and  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  the 
whole  tnith,  set  forth  there  with  infallible  certainty,  as  they  do  in 
the  investigations  of  science,  and  in  rea<ling  books  of  science — and 
this,  undoubtedly,  is  most  reasonable, — they  would  be  much  slower 
than  they  are  in  imagining  that  they  have  ascertained  scientific  facts 
at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  inspiration  contained  in  the  Bible, 
and  slower  still  in  making  a  lx)astful  display  of  these  in  their  writings, 
or  in  the  meetings  of  their  scientific  associations.  It  is  painful  to  find 
that  it  is  announcements  of  supposed  scientific  findings,  which  seem  to 
contradict  what  have  long  been  deemed  the  clear  intimations  of  the 
volume  of  inspiration  regarding  the  history  of  our  globe,  that  give 
special  siitisfaction  to  a  large  class  in  our  scientific  assemblies,  and 
which  have  the  special  attention  of  the  rei>orters  of  the  press  and  the 
conductors  of  the  public  journals.  We  admit  that  there  are  difficulties 
in  connection  with  the  inspired  narrative  of  the  Flood  which  we  are 
unable  to  explain :  but  for  the  solution  of  these  we  are  willing  to  wait  for 
any  farther  light  which  the  progress  of  science,  undeniably,  in  relation 
to  some  important  questions,  yet  in  a  very  rudimentary  state,  may 
afterwards  furnish;  and  though  some  of  the  difliculties  should  never 
be  fully  removed,  we  can  stand  with  confiden(!e  on  such  a  narrative 
i\s  the  Bible  contains  on  this  subject,  assured  that  the  declarations  of 
the  omniscient  and  faithful  Jehovah  given  regarding  this  great  even^ 
never  can  be  truly  colltradicted. 

These  remarks  have  been  made  to  pave  the  way  for  asking  the 
patient  attention  of  our  intelligent  reiulers  while  we  examine  what  is 
stated  in  the  inspired  record,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  leading 
facts  which  are  set  before  us  in  the  brief  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  fixfl 
and  sjKJci fie  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Deluge,  contained  in  tli« 
seventli,  but  especially  in  the  eighth,  chapter  of  Genesis,  corroborated 
by  what  is  stated  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  authentic 
uninspired  records  of  the  past  history  of  our  globe.     A  due  consider*- 
tion  of  these,  it  is  not  doubted,  will  show  to  every  candid  inquirer 
that  they  are  incompatible  with  the  adoption  of  the  theory  of  a  lociJ 
Deluge,  such  as  that  which  Dr  Duns  advocates  in  his  work,  and  whicb 
is  held  by  the  aiithors  to  which  he  refers. 

First.  This  will  appear  when  the  singular  fulness  with  which 
universal  tei-ms  arc  employed  bi  the  Bible  record  is  duly  conudered. 
It  is  admitted  that  universal  tenns  are  frequently  used  in  Scriptun 
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tynecdochically.  In  such  cases,  however,  there  is  something  in  the  con- 
nection in  which  they  are  used,  or  in  the  clear  statements  of  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  which  show  or  require  that  they  should  be  interpreted 
in  a  restricted  sense.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  context,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  inspired  vohime,  requiring  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  universal  terms  in  the  history  of  the  Flood.  Indeed,  no  parallel 
can  be  found  in  the  whole  Bible  of  such  a  repeated  and  varied  use  of 
nniversal  terms  as  in  the  record  of  the  Deluge;  while  there  is  not  so 
much  as  one  phrase  found  elsewhere  at  variance  with  what  is  there  said. 
It  cannot  be  denied  by  the  advocates  of  the  local  theory  that  tho 
whole  composition  of  the  record  is  such  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  say  in  what  stronger  or  more  explicit  language  the  narrative 
of  the  Deluge  could  have  been  written,  were  the  design  of  the  Author  to 
declare  its  universality,  than  those  which  the  inspired  penman  of  this 
part  of  sacred  writ  employs.  Let  us,  therefore,  though  a  little  tedious, 
not  grudge,  on  a  question  of  such  importance,  the  transcription  of  some 
leading  portions  of  the  narrative,  putting  the  universal  terms  in  italics, 
and  the  words  and  phrases  of  a  universal  character  which  are  repeated 
in  small  capitals,  leaving  the  inspired  record  to  speak  for  itself,  to 
the  conviction,  we  think,  of  every  unbiased  mind  that  has  given  intelli- 
gent and  due  attention  to  the  subject. 

Ist,  We  have  the  announcement  to  Noah  of  what  God  purposed  to 
do,  as  follows : — "  And,  behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters 
Bpon  the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life, 
frx^m  under  heaven;  and  every  Uiing  that  is  in  the  earth  shall  die'' 
(Gkn.  vi.  17).     2d,  We  have  a  repetition  of  the  threatened  judgment 
in  Grenesis,  vii.  4 — "  And  eveuv  living  substance  that  I  have  made 
will  I  destroy  from  ofT  the  face  of  the  earth."     3d,  We  have  the  ful- 
fibnent  of  the  threat<;ning  recorded  in  these  words :  "  And  all  flesh 
DIED  thai  MOVED  UPON  THE  EARTH,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattlc,  and  of 
l)ea8t,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  ui)on  the  earth,  and 
every  man  :  all  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all  that 
Wtt  in  the  dry  land,  died.     And  every  living  substance  was  de- 
stroyed which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  both  man,  and  cattle, 
and  the  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven ;  and  they  were 
destroyed  from  the  earth  :  and  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they 
that  were  with  him  in  the  ark"  (Gen.  vii.  21,  22,  23).     4th,  There 
i^  in  harmony  with  this,  a  stiitoment  of  tho  height  to  which  the 
waters  of  the  Flood  rose,  in  verses  1 9th  and  20th, — "  And  the  waters 
prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth ;  and  all  the  high  hills,  that  were 
Duder  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered.     Fifteen  cubits  upwards  did 
the  waters  prevail;  and  the  mountains  were  covered."     It  is  to  be 
distinctly  marked  here,  that  it  is  the  same  word  in  the  original  that  is 
rendered  ''hills"  in  the   19th  verse,  and  "mountains"  in  the  20th. 
Mountains  is  the  proper  rendering;  so  that  the  statement  here  is,  that 
Dot  all  the  hills  merely,  but  all  the  high  mountains — all  the  mountains 
which  excel  in  height,  as  the  word  signifies — under  the  whole  heaven, 
were  covered.     What  is  added  is  not  a  mere  rei)etition,  but  an  intima- 
tion that  the  waters  rose  seventeen  cubits  above  the  lofty  mountains, 
ao  completely  were  they  covered.     5th,  There  is  the  promise,  which 
reduplicates  on  what  precedes, — "  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant 
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with  you;  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the  watera 
of  a  flood;  neither  shall  there  any  more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  the 
earth"  ((Jen.  ix.  11).  In  accordance  with  this,  the  statement  in  Pi 
civ.  6,  is, — "  Thou  coveredst  it  with  the  deep  as  with  a  garment :  the 
waters  stcxxl  above  the  mountains."  And  the  words  of  Peter,  in  hia 
second  epistle,  chap.  iii.  G,  7, — *'  Whereby  the  world  that  then  was, 
beini^  overflowed  with  water,  perished  :  but  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
(words  phiinly  the  equivalent  of  world  in  the  preceding  clause)  which 
are  now,  by  the  same  word  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire  against 
the  day  of  jud<j:ment  and  perdition  of  ungo<lly  men."  WQl  it  be  in- 
sinuated that  the  final  contljigration  will  be  local  ? 

l^ut  we  refrain  from  adding  remarks,  for  which  there  is  ample  scope 
on  this  induction,  not  of  assiunptions,  but  of  authoritative  evidence,  in 
direct  (>pi)osition  to  the  very  unsatit^factory  argiunents  and  reasonings 
of  the  a<lvt)cates  of  a  local  Deluge. 

Secondly.  This  theory  will  apjjear  still  farther  to  be  untenable  when 
we  conriider  the  proof  with  which  we  are  furnished  in  the  inspired 
recoril  of  the  actual  height  to  which  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  rose  at 
the  Ararat  mountain  range,  where  the  ark  is  said  to  have  rested  when 
the  waters  began  to  subside.  We  have  proof  to  adduce  as  to  this  in 
the  inspired  record  of  the  most  j^owerful  nature,  in  which  it  is  only 
necessar}'  to  assume  that  the  waters  subsided  at  one  uniform  rate  from 
the  time  that  they  began  to  go  back  till  they  went  down  to  the  wonted 
sea  level. 

In  or<ler  to  be  able  to  see  the  ground  on  which  this  part  of  our 
argument  is  founded,  it  is  necessary  to  call  attenti(m  to  the  varied  data, 
furnished  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chai)ters  of  Genesis,  for  drawing 
the  ct)nclusi()n  at  which  we  have  arrived.  Ever}'  one,  whose  atten- 
tion is  specially  turned  to  this  part  of  inspired  history,  must  be 
struck  with  the  number  of  sj)ecific  dates  that  are  given  in  rt»gard  to 
the  rise  and  subsidence  of  the  waters.  We  might  infer  a  priori 
that  there  is  some  special  end  to  be  accomplished  by  this  in  a  narra- 
tive which,  as  a  whole,  is  so  brief  in  its  account  of  a  space  of  some  1600 
years  of  the  world's  history.  1  st.  We  have  the  age  of  Noah  stated  gene- 
rally at  the  time  of  the  Flood  ((ien.  vii.  G).  "Noah  was  six  hundred 
years  old  when  the  flood  of  waters  was  upon  the  earth."  2d,  We 
have  the  njonth  and  day  stated  expressly  in  which  Noah  and  his  family 
entered  into  the  ark  in  the  1 1th  verse.  **  In  the  six  hundredth  year 
of  Noah's  life,  in  the  second  month,  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month, 
the  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened."  Again,  in  the  13th,  14tb, 
and  l;jth  verses,  it  is  added — "  In  the  selfsame  day  entered  Noah,  and 
Shem,  and  Hani,  and  Japheth,  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  Noali^s  wife,  and 
the  three  wives  of  his  sons  with  them,  into  the  ark ;  they,  and  every 
beast  after  his  kind,  and  all  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  creep- 
ing thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  every  fowl 
after  his  kind,  every  bird  of  every  sort.  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah 
into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life." 
We  are  told,  also,  in  the  16th  verse,  that  "the  Lord  shut  him  in." 
Thus  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Flood  is  very  definitely 
fixed.     3d,  The  time  during  which  the  waters  pnnailed  upon  the 
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earth,  or  continued  to  ascend,  is  distinctly  stated  (verse  24) — 150 
days.     This  brinpfs  ns  to  the  climax  of  this  great  cataclysm.    4th,  The 
▼eiy  day  on  which  the  ark  rested  is  given  (Gen.  viii.  4) — the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  seventh  month,  which,  counting  from  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  second  month,  when  the  Flood  commenced,  is  pre- 
cisely five  months  of  thirty  days  each,  or  150  days.     Thus,  another 
Important  date  is  clearly  settled  also.     In  the  first  three  versc\s  we 
have  to  mark  several  tilings  which  are  said  to  take  place  at  this  epoch. 
Then  the  work  of  judgment  tenninated.     "  The  fountains  of  the  deep 
and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  st()i)ped,  and  the  rain  from  heaven 
was  restrained."     Then,  too,  the  work  of  mercy  began.     Remember- 
ing Noah  and  every  living  thing,  "  God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the 
eirth,  and  the  waters  were  assuaged."     The  waters  subsided,  as  the 
word  signifies,  and  also  became  quiet.     The  same  word  is  used  once 
«nd  again  in  Esther  regarding  the  pacification  of  the  wrath  of  King 
Abasnems.     There  might  naturally,  at  such  a  crisis,  be  a  lull  in  the 
swellings  of  the  mighty  flood,  on  which  the  ark  rested  previous  to  its 
began  subsidence.     In  harmony  with  this,  we  are  told  in  the  3d  verse 
that  the  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth  continually,  and  were 
abated,  or  became  less,  after  or  from  tlie  end  of  the  1 50  days.     But 
W6  have  already  seen  that  this  date  coincides  to  a  day  with  the 
Krenteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  on  which  day  it  is  declared 
tbe  ark  rested  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat.     5th,  We  have  the 
time  during  which  the  waters  decreased  continually  after  the  ark  is 
aid  to  have  rested — viz.,  until  the  tenth  month.     Farther,  we  are 
•wared,  that,  though  the  waters  decreased  continually  at  the  rate  (as 
will  afterwards  appear)  of  some  180  feet  every  day,  it  was  not  till  the 
fat  day  of  the  tenth  month  that  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  seen — 
became  visible  above  the  waters,  or  "  apjxjared,"  as  the  word  is  ren- 
ted (Gen.  viii.  9). 

Oar  conclusion  from  these  data  is,  that  the  ark  did  not  rest,  and 
wnld  not  have  rested,  in  the  way  of  being  grounded,  even  on  the 
peak  of  the  great  Ararat,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month;  but  after  being  moved  onward,  as  stated  (chapter  vii.  18), 
*Dd  no  doubt  also  agitated,  it  had  rest  in  the  waters — quieted,  as  the 
^rd  rendered  "assuaged''  denotes — above,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  the 
Anntt  mountain  range,  as  the  preposition  al  often  denotes. 

It  is  no  unwarranted  or  overstrained  interpretation*  of  the  Hebrew 
*ori  rendered  "  rested"  in  the  common  version  but  what  is  demanded 
oythe  context,  and  in  accordance  with  the  use  of  it  elsewhere,  to  un- 
wntand  it  as  denoting  that  the  ark  reposed — had  rest  on  the  surface 
rf  the  deep.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  its  use  in  this  sense 
(Joshua,  iii.  13) — "And  it  shall  come  to  i)ass,  as  soon  as  tlie  soles  of 

I  tie  feet  of  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  all 
tbe  earth,  shall  rest  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,''  <fcc.      It  is  not  to  be 


*  Having  coosalted  Mr  Kobert  Young  (one  of  the  most  distinguished  Hebrew 
■ebolars  in  Britain),  regarding  this  iuterpretution,  the  following  answer  was  rc- 
torned : — "  I  think  your  criticism  renmrkably  good.  It  is  perfectly  grammatical, 
iodp  thoagh  not  at  first  sight  bo  natural  us  the  common,  is,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
believe,  the  true  one."  See  also,  in  harmony  with  this,  Gcsiiiius's  interpretation  of 
the  terms  here  iiaed. 
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nbmdence  of  waters  during  ninety  days  was  such  that  the  waters 
irere  so  removed  tliat  the  face  of  the  ground  around  the  base  of  the 
mountains  of  Ararat,  or  over  the  earth  generally,  was  dried — i.e.,  no 
note  flooded  with  water, — though  the  earth  was  not  dried  in  the  way  of 
being  habitable,  or  freed  from  the  moisture  with  which  the  soil  behoved 
to  be  soaked  by  the  Deluge,  as  the  word  in  the  14th  verse  signifies 
..^wbich,  in  the  original,  is  diflerent  from  that  employed  once  and  again 
B  the  13th  verse),  till  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  second  month. 
It  is  to  be  marked,  also,  tliat  great  Ararat  rises  abru])tly  from  an  ex- 
tended plain  or  hollow  space,  which  is  not  merely  within  a  little  of 
the  sea-level,  but,  according  to  the  mlvocates  of  a  local  Deluge,  below 
tile  sea-level,     hot  us,  however,  suppose  that  tlie  dry  ground,  which 
No«h  saw  when  he  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark,  was  not  be- 
Betth,  but  3(X>  feet  above,  the  level  of  the  ocean;  and  knowing  great 
'  Anrat  to  be  17,300  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  Mount  Caucasus 
17,700  feet,  we  lind  that  the  waters  subsided  17,000  feet  in  ninety 
days,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  some  180  feet  each  day;  and  making  the 
Msonable  assumption  that  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  from  the 
MTenteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  to  the  first  of  the  tenth  month, 
WIS  at  a  corresi)onding  rate  daily,  then  the  height  of  the  water  at  the 
famer  date  must  have  been  upwards  of  29,000  feet  above  the  sea^ 
kral,  which  is  more  than  tlie  height  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  Hima- 
hjas,  Chimularee,  said  to  l>e  21),0(H)  feet.* 

Such  are  the  amazing  facts  regarding  the  Deluge,  which  God  him- 
■U|  by  whom  it  wus  regulated  and  witnessed,  inspire<l  Moses  in  record- 
iv.  They  are  such  as  none  but  (rod  was  comj>etent  to  give;  and 
rtile  this  record,  which  contains  such  a  minute  statement  of  that  great 
went,  is  in  harmony  witli  the  reiteration  of  universal  terms  already 
aferred  to,  it  Ls  such  as  does  not  admit  by  any  ix)8sibility  of  being 
ttpUined  away.  In  this  record  regarding  the  Deluge,  we  have  a 
IbBDdation  on  which  to  stand  unspeakably  more  stable  and  certain 
tksn  any  which  the  inductions  of  science  can  ever  furnish  regarding 
4ii  appalling  judgment;  nor  have  we  any  doubt  that^  as  the  dis- 
Wwries  of  science  progress,  seeming  difficulties  will  evanish,  and  the 
ipok  of  Grod's  works,  the  writing  in  wliich  it  is  so  difficult  to  read 
iitinctly,  will  be  seen  to  harmonise  completely  with  the  simple,  clear, 
:'  nd  particular  record  of  inspiration  given  in  the  Bible,  to  Ik;  read  and 
hwwn,  not  by  men  of  science  only,  but  by  all  men.  It  is  a  remark- 
•Ue  enigma  of  our  times,  that  while  not  only  men  of  science,  but 
t  ^kgians  and  biblical  critics,  have  never  put  themselves  to  the 
fewble  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  language  in  which  God  has 

J  *  The  above  interpretation  of  tUo  Mosaic  Rcconl  of  tlio  Flood  was  suggested, 
l.^ghwe  have  followed  out  tho  Bup^oHtion  in  a  ditti-ront  way,  by  the  following 
f  ■WeiMnt  in  the  New  York  Evangelist,  quoted  in  tin'  Famih/  Treosuri/,  June, 
[^•B,  p.  357:— The  Kev.  T.  L.  Cuyh»r,  in  a  Icttor  to  the  New  York  Evangelist, 
f'^t^"  Speaking  of  the  Puntattjuch,  I  am  reminded  that  an  accomplished  fiiend 
t|Mi»  me,  the  other  day,  an  incidental  confirmation  of  tho  Mosaic  account  of  the 
Iwdiue  that  was  new  to  me.  Ho  is  a  good  matliemutician,  and  finds  that  tho  rate 
l^mtideDce  of  the  waters  (as  given  in  tho  8th  chapter  of  CnHiesiK}  from  the  top  of 
l^nuit  to  the  sea-level  proves,  that  at  the  same  rate  the  highest  mountain  on  tho 
'  I  would  be  27,000  feet." 
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supposed  that  it  is  without  special  cause  that  the  soles  of  the  ft 
of  the  priests  are  distinctly  specified.  The  sense  in  which  it 
foretold  in  this  verse,  that  the  feet  of  the  priests  were  to  rest  in  tl 
waters,  is  definitely  stated  in  the  15th  verse,  in  which  it  is  dedan 
that  **  as  soon  as  they  that  bare  the  ark  were  come  to  Jordan,  and  tl 
feet  of  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  tJ 
water, ' '  the  event  pred  icted  took  place.  This  can  no  t  be  fairly  interpret 
as  meaning  that  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  priests  rested  on  the  chaxm 
of  the  river;  for  then  the  soles  of  their  feet  would  rest,  not  in  the  wate 
but  on  the  firm  bed  of  the  river,  and  then,  too,  the  prediction  wcni 
not  have  been  exactly  fulfilled,  inasmuch  as  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  tl 
priests  would  not  have  rested  in  the  water  at  the  bottom  at  all,  becau 
the  waters  were  divided  as  soon  as  the  feet  of  the  priests  were  dipped  \ 
the  brim  of  the  waters,  so  that  the  channel  would  be  dry  before  the 
feet  reached  it.  But  it  may  be  said  the  ark,  in  the  common  ve 
sion,  is  said  to  rest,  not  in  the  waters,  but  "  upon  the  mountains  \ 
Ararat."  Not  to  mention  here  the  indefinite  form  of  expression- 
that  of  resting  on  the  mountains^  which  cannot  l)e  understood  lite: 
ally, — the  preposition  here  used  frequently  requires  to  be  renden 
over  or  above,  near  to,  by,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  and  in  this  sens 
it  harmonises  with  our  interpretation  of  the  word  "rested."  The  ar 
rested  over  or  above,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  Ararat  mountain  raHgi 
It  is  so  used  in  Genesis,  i.  7 — **  And  God  divided  the  waters  whW 
were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above  ih 
firmament;"  and  Dent,  xxviii.  23 — "And  thy  heaven  that  is  ovB 
thy  head  shall  be  brass."  Again,  in  Genesis,  xviii.  8,  where  it  i 
rendered  "  by,"  and  must  signify  "  near," — "  And  he  took  butter,  aoc 
milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them;  tod 
he  stood  by  (near)  them  under  the  tree."  The  language  thus  denotM 
the  general  locality  near  or  above  which  the  ark  reposed — sat  still  OB 
the  waters,  no  longer  in  a  state  of  commotion,  as  they  had  been 
during  the  past  1 50  days.  That  this  is  the  true  sense  of  the  i)a8aige 
will  appear  to  demonstration  when  we  advert  to  what  is  statw 
regarding  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  from  this  date.  Ist,  From 
the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  the  waters  decreased  con- 
tinually until  the  tenth  month.  2d,  In  the  tenth  month,  on  tbo 
first  day  of  the  month,  were  the  tops  of  the  mountains  seen.  This 
clearly  implies  that  they  were  not  seen  till  then,  though  the  waters 
had  been  decreasing  continually  for  73  days;  and  it  is  equally  plnffl 
that  it  would  be  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  that  would  l)e  sefli 
first.  Among  these  the  top  of  the  great  Ararat,  17,300  feet  in 
lieight,  would  be  one,  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  correspond- 
ing, or  nearly  corresponding,  height — such  as  Mount  Caucasus, 
17,700  feet.  Had  the  ark  rested,  so  as  to  be  ground  on  the  highert 
summit  in  the  range,  it  must  have  been  left  high  and  dr}*,  as  • 
ship  on  the  beach,  in  half  a  day,  and  the  mountain-top  must  hav« 
been  fully  disclosed  to  view  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  seveirik 
month,  instead  of  remaining  under  the  waters  till  the  first  day  rf 
the  tenth  month.  3d,  We  are  assured  that,  m  tlie  six  hundredtk 
and  first  year,  in  the  first  month,  the  first  day  of  the  month,  the 
waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth.     It  thus  appears  that  the 
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labBidence  of  waters  diirinof  ninety  days  was  such  that  the  waters 
were  so  removed  that  the  I'aco  of  the  ground  around  the  base  of  the 
mouDtains  of  Ararat,  or  ov(»r  the  earth  generally,  was  dried — i.e.,  no 
more  flooded  with  wattr, — thou^jh  the  earth  was  not  dried  in  the  way  of 
being  habitable,  or  freed  from  the  moisture  with  which  the  soil  behoved 
to  be  soaked  by  the  Deluge,  as  the  word  in  the  14th  verse  signifies 
(which,  m  the  original,  is  differout  from  that  employed  once  and  again 
in  the  I3th  verse),  till  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  second  month. 
It  is  to  be  markeil,  also,  that  great  Ararat  rises  abniptly  from  an  ex- 
tended plain  or  hollow  space,  which  is  not  merely  within  a  little  of 
the  sea-level,  but,  according  to  the  advocates  of  a  local  Deluge,  below 
the  sea-level.     Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  tlie  dry  ground,  which 
Noah  saw  when  he  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark,  was  not  be- 
neath, but  30<>  feet  above,  the  level  of  the  ocean;  and  knowing  great 
Ararat  to  be  17,300  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  Mount  Caucasus 
17,700  feet,  we  lintl  that  the  waters  subsided  17,000  feet  in  ninety 
diyg,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  some  1 80  feet  each  day ;  and  making  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  the  sulwidence  of  the  waters,  from  the 
nrenteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  to  the  first  of  the  tenth  montli, 
WIS  at  a  corresi)onding  rate  daily,  then  the  height  of  the  water  at  the 
{nrmer  date  must  have  been  upwards  of  29,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
krel,  which  is  more  than  the  height  of  the  highest  i^eak  of  the  Hima- 
Uyas,  Chimularee,  said  to  be  29,()(Mj  feet.* 

Such  are  the  amazintf  facts  regarding  the  Deluge,  which  God  him- 
kH  by  whom  it  was  regulated  and  witnessed,  inspired  Moses  in  record- 
ing. They  are  such  as  none  but  God  was  comi)etent  to  give;  and 
while  this  record,  which  c«)ntains  such  a  minute  statement  of  that  great 
Went,  is  in  liaruiony  with  the  reiteration  of  universal  terms  already 
ftferred  to,  it  is  such  as  does  not  admit  by  any  iwssibility  of  being 
aphuned  away.  In  this  record  regarding  the  Deluge,  we  have  a 
baodation  on  which  to  stand  unspeakably  more  stable  and  certain 
than  any  which  the  imluctions  of  science  can  ever  furnish  regarding 
this  appalling  judgment;  nor  have  we  any  doubt  that,  as  the  dis- 
coTeries  of  science  progress,  seeming  difficulties  will  evanish,  and  the 
fcyok  of  God's  works,  the  writing  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  read 
fetbctly,  will  be  seen  to  hannonise  completely  with  the  simple,  clear, 
*»d  |)articular  record  of  inspiration  given  in  the  Bible,  to  be  read  and 
*nown,  not  by  men  of  science  only,  but  by  all  men.  It  is  a  remark- 
•Ue  enigma  of  our  times,  that  while  not  only  men  of  science,  but 
t^logians  and  biblical  critics,  have  never  put  themselves  to  the 
tfonble  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  language  in  which  God  has 

*  Tlie  above  interpretution  of  th«  iloaaic  Reconl  of  the  Flood  wan  supgcstcd, 
TOgh  we  have  followed  out  ihi!  BUppostion  in  a  dillcn-iit  way,  l»y  the  following 
"■tenicnt  in  the  Ntin  York  EvangfHst,  quoted  in  tin'  Famihj  Trensury^  June, 
*863,  p.  357:— Tho  Uev.  T.  L.  Ouyler,  in  a  Iott<'r  to  tlic  New  York  EmngelUt, 
*yt— ''Speaking  of  the  iVntntcuch,  I  am  reniinde«l  that  nn  ucromplished  friend 
p*e  me,  the  otbor  day,  an  incidental  conRrmatiou  of  tho  Mosaic  account  of  tho 
^loge  that  was  new  to  me.  llo  is  a  good  niatiiematician,  and  lindH  that  the  rato 
"^■nwideuce  of  the  wat<;r8  (as  given  in  tho  Sth  chapt<M*  of  (n-nesis)  rn)m  the  top  of 
AfMit  to  the  fien-levftl  proi'es,  that  at  the  same  r.ite  tho  hij^hcst  mountain  on  the 
Slobe  would  be  27,0U0  feet." 
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embodied  so  many  facts  regarding  this  great  work  of  judgment, 
years  are  spent  in  laborious  researches  over  many  countries  and  con- 
tinents, and  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  endeavouring  to  build  u[ 
a  theory  regarding  the  Flood,  which,  after  all,  has  little  more  than 
an  imaginary  basis;  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  cause  this  to  sup 
plant  the  representation  of  this  event  which  is  given  in  an  inspirec 
record  of  facts,  such  as  none  but  God  could  furnish. 

It  is  intended,  in  a  subsequent  paper,  to  show  that  the  argomenti 
in  support  of  the  theory  of  a  local  Deluge  are  in  some  cases  groundlea 
assumptions,  in  others  an  exaggeration  of  difiBculties,  and  that  alto- 
gether the  theory  which  they  support  is  a  miserable  substitute  fin 
Uiat  which  is  held  forth  to  faith  in  the  brief  Scripture  narrative  a 
this  miraculous  event. 

We  shall  only  advert  at  present  to  one  of  the  supposed  difficultia 
— ^viz.,  the  immense  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  render  the  Flooc 
universal.  Whence,  it  is  asked,  could  such  a  mass  of  waters  cornel 
To  this  it  would  be  a  sufiScient  reply  to  ask,  in  return,  Is  there  any- 
thing too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  More  especially  this  should  be  deemec 
enough  in  treating  of  an  event  which  was  the  effect  of  supematunt 
interposition  throughout.  It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  events  an 
not  less  truly  miraculous  that  natural  causes  are  made  so  far  subser- 
vient to  their  production.  The  dividing  of  the  waters  of  the  Rec 
Sea  was  not  less  a  miracle  that  the  east  wind  was  an  auxiliary,  in  ai 
extraordinary  way,  in  producing  this  division  of  its  waters;  nor  wen 
any  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  less  miracles  that  creatures  already  ex- 
isting, or  the  elements  of  nature,  were  used,  in  an  extraordinary  way 
in  their  infliction.  Nor  was  the  Flo(xl  less  a  notable  miracle,  that  11 
was  so  far  produced  by  an  extraordinary  fall  of  rain,  by  the  openin§ 
of  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  o 
the  great  deep.  Each  of  these  things  were  the  effect  of  Divine  super- 
natural interposition.  But  there  is  in  a  few  verses  of  the  first  chaptei 
of  Genesis  what  shows  that  a  creation  of  waters  was  not  necessary  U. 
the  production  of  a  universal  deluge.  Previous  to  the  work  of  th< 
second  day  of  creation,  this  whole  globe  was  covered  with  water,  an< 
no  dry  land  was  seen.  All,  therefore,  that  was  necessary  to  produci 
the  deluge  was  just  a  reversal  of  what  took  place  when  God  made  : 
firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  from  the  waters — ^raised  one  gran^ 
division  of  them  above  the  firmament,  and  left  the  other  under  i1 
Then  the  waters  left  beneath  found  room  in  their  appointed  locatioc 
and  the  dry  land  appeared.  Farther,  without  any  reference  to  sues 
a  question  as  this,  it  has  been  stated  by  men  of  science  that  the  wate": 
that  are  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  are  equal  in  quantity  to  all  tl: 
waters  contained  in  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans  on  the  surface 
our  globe.  The  Flood,  however,  was  not  less  a  stupendous  mirac 
that  it  might  consist  in  a  reversal  of  the  process  by  which  the  wate 
were  divided  on  the  second  day  of  creation,  and  raised  above  the  C 
mament.  The  natural  causes,  if  there  are  any  such,  have  not  3 
been  explained,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  which  the  fountains  of  the  gr^ 
deep  might  be  said  to  be  broken  up. 
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THE    LOT: 
ITS  PROPER  USE  AND  MODERN  PROFANATION. 

We  are  living  in  times  in  which  unmasked  scepticism  and  atheism, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  are  vastly  on  the  increase.     A  spirit  of 
delusion  and  of  error  seems  to  have  gone  ahroad  over  all  the  ea^,  so 
that  multitudes  are  unsettled  in  their  minds  as  to  whether  there  bo 
any  aacertainablo  truth  in  the  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God.     Many 
openly  and  boldly  deny  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  certain  convic- 
tKm  of  the  truth  as  from  Grod,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  averring  that 
the  difference  between  truth  and  error  is  of  no  consequence,  and  that 
man  is  irresponsible  for  his  belief.     The  Christian  world  has  recently 
been  startled  by  the  attacks  made  by  Bishop  Colenso  upon  the  authen- 
ticity and  inspiration  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
The  great  and  dreadful  name  of  God  is  fearfully  profaned  by  the  use 
of  it  in  oratorios  and  concerts,  expressly  got  up  for  the  amusement  of 
tbe  people ;  and  so  lightly  is  Jehovah  and  His  throne,  and  the  dread- 
M  realities  of  the  invisible  world,  regarded,  that  one  writer  had  the 
impiety  to  compare  scenes  in  the  recent  illuminations  of  the  Metropolis, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  national  rejoicings,  '4o  the  valley  of  Pande- 
monium and  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,"  and, 
more  awful,  "to  a  tassel  from  a  throne  grander  than  that  of  any  earthly 
monarch."     God  is  ignored,  in  His  own  works,  by  some  who  aspire  to 
femen  of  science;  and  it  is  truly  lamentable  that  multitudes  either 
M  to  acknowledge  God  in  providence,  or  scoff  at  the  idea,  and  regard 
the  doctrine  of  His  particular  and  universal  superintendence  as  the 
dnmera  of  weak-minded  persons. 

One  form  in  which  scepticism  and  practical  atheism  extensively  ma- 
nifests themselves,  is  in  the  frequency  with  which  persons  of  all  ranks 
tod  classes  are  guilty  of  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Decider  of  events 
npon  the  most  trivial  occasions  either  of  business  or  of  pleasure.  We 
wnot  in  the  meantime  refer  to  the  profanations  of  the  name  of  God 
hy  false  oaths  and  vows,  and  by  appeals  to  the  most  High  God  in  the 
wlinary  conversation  of  men;  for  much  as  there  may  be  cause  to 
)nonm  the  extent  to  which  profane  swearing  does  prevail,  yet  this  sin 
v  marked  with  reprobation  by  the  fashionable  world,  and  men  who 
^uld  not  be  deterred  from  it  because  it  is  a  sin,  are  so  because  it  is 
'^ot  genteel.  We  refer  to  those  solemn  appeals  to  God,  whereby  second 
^Uses  are  set  aside,  and  His  immediate  intervention  formally  soli- 
cited, while  at  the  same  time  His  agency  is  ignored,  is  even  ridiculed, 
■^  the  dishonour  of  His  great  and  dreadful  name, — in  other  words,  to 
'oe  prevailing  use  of  lots,  in  their  various  forms  and  combinations, 
^^ng  all  ranks  and  classes. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  many  who  are  chargeable  with  using 
*^d  countenancing  lotteries,  incur  the  guilt  which  is  involved  in  the 
P'^tice  through  inadvertency  and  thoughtlessness,  not  duly  consider- 
*^  the  criminality  of  their  conduct,  nor  reflecting  that  the  use  of  lots 
^Ust  of  necessity  imply  a  solemn  appeal  to  God  or  an  appeal  to 
^hance,  and  thus  the  denial  of  a  particular  Providence.    There  are,  how- 
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ever,  those  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  sin  against  God  in  the  ui 
the  lot  upon  trivial  occasions,  and  who  are  so  heathenish,  l)oth  in  1 
language  and  in  their  practice,  that  they  put  fortune  and  chaiu 
the  place  of  God.  But  it  will  not  excuse  men  that  they  should 
miscall  Providence,  that  is  an  overniling  and  jiresiding  God,  and  * 
sj)ort  themselves  with  Him.  To  those  who  are  of  the  former  claa 
may  entertain  the  hope  that  our  remarks  upon  this  subject  may  p 
useful;  but  as  for  the  latter  we  cherish  no  such  hope,  for  thej 
already  in  the  fearful  condition  of  ^'sporting  themselves,  and  of  ma] 
a  wide  mouth  agmnst  the  Lord." 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  demonstrate  the  antiquity  of 
practice  of  casting  lots,  in  order  to  the  determination  of  importai 
doubtful  matters  involving  the  welfare  of  individuals  or  of  comm 
ties.  The  allusions  to  such  decisions,  and  explicit  accounts  of 
occasions,  and  likewise  of  the  mode  in  which  these  were  obtained, 
frequent  in  ancient  classical  writers.  Thus  Homer  (Iliad,  vii.)  rec 
that  Nestor  gave  counsel  that  it  should  be  determined  by  lots  w 
of  the  nine  worthiest  of  the  Greeks  should  engage  in  combat  ' 
Hector.  This  advice  was  listened  to  with  approbation,  and  each 
marked  his  lot,  and  put  it  uito  the  helmet  of  Agamemnon.  Aj 
(Hiad,  iii.),  he  alludes  to  Hector  shaking  the  golden  urn  to  deten 
by  the  sacred  lot  who  shall  first  raise  the  warlike  si>ear.  But  as 
Greeks  had  recourse  to  the  lot,  and  viewed  the  issue  as  the  deci 
of  the  gods,  so  also  had  the  Romans  and  other  nations.  Vir 
writings  abound  with  allusions  to  the  omens  by  which  the  gods 
clared  their  will — such  as  the  flight  of  birds,  and  thunder  from  a  cl< 
less  sky.  There  are  also  express  examples  of  appeals  to  their  de 
by  casting  lots.  Thus,  in  13ook  v.  of  the  Aeneid,  the  hero  is  re 
sented  as  determining  by  lot  the  places  of  the  ships  in  the  celebra 
of  the  anniversary  of  his  father's  death,  and  again  as  marking  the 
of  a  city  with  the  plough,  and  assigning  the  houses  by  lot.  It  is 
ther  recorded  in  the  commentaries  of  Caesar,  that  the  Germans 
to  divine  by  lot  what  days  were  good  to  fight  on,  and  propitioui 
the  commencement  of  hostilities.  These  illustrations  at  once  man 
the  antiquity  and  prevalence  of  the  practice  amongst  heathen  nati 
and  it  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  very  light  of  Nature  led  t 
to  consider  the  lot  as  sacred,  and  to  cast  it  with  solemnity,  as  u; 
the  eye  of  God.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
amples  which  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  as  illustrative  of  the  diflfe 
kinds  of  lots.  All  of  these  might  be  produced  as  proofs  of  the  i 
quity  of  the  practice;  and  they  lead  us  even  to  a  more  remote  pe 
than  those  which  we  have  taken  at  random  from  secular  classical 
tory.  There  is  one  instance,  however,  in  Scriptiu'e  of  a  solemn  ap 
to  God  by  casting  lots  by  men  who  were  heathen,  which  may  her 
introduced,  in  proof  of  the  sacredness  with  which  they  regarded  the 
and  of  their  recognition  of  the  agency  of  God.  We  refer  to  the  n 
ners  with  whom  Jonah  sailed,  when  he  sought  to  flee  from  the  pres< 
of  the  Lord.  Jonah,  in  a  state  of  fearful  apathy,  had  gone  down 
the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  lay  there  fast  asleep;  but  in  the  meann 
a  storm  had  burst  forth  with  awfiil  violence  upon  the  ship,  so  i 
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peril  the  lives  of  all  who  were  on  board,  and  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of 
ttfety  by  anything  that  human  skill  could  do.     Overwhelmed  with 
fcwr,  the  men  who  were  in  charge  **  cried  every  man  to  his  god,  and 
cut  forth  the  wares  that  were  in  the  ship,  to  lighten  it  of  them." 
The  shipmaster  also  awakened  the  fugitive  projihet,  addressing  him 
ID  words  of  reproof,  saying,  "  What  meanest  thou,  0  sleeper  ?  arise, 
ctU  upon  thy  God,  if  so  be  that  God  will  tliink  upon  us,  that  we 
perish  not"     The  exertions  and  prayers  of  the  mariners  were  alike 
nnavailing:  the  storm  continued,  and  their  danger  increased:  by-and-by 
the  conviction  seized  hold  of  their  minds  that  all  who  were  on  board 
were  now  exposed  to  danger  and  to  death  for  the  sin  of  one  man, 
whom  vengeance  was  pursuing.     It  matters  not  how  they  arrived  at 
this  oonviction.     There  is  only  one  way  in  which  they  hope  to  detect 
the  gailty  person, — that  is  by  referring  the  matter  directly  to  God 
faimnel^  who  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  sea.     "  They  said  every  one  to 
Ui  Mow,  Come  and  let  us  cast  lots,  that  we  may  know  for  whose 
cnse  this  evil  is  upon  us.     So  they  cast  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon 
Jonah."     The  correctness  of  this  decision  was  confirmed  by  Jonah's 
eonfesnoD,  and  by  the  subsequent  results,  when  the  full  purposes  of 
6od  had  been  accomplished  in  regard  to  His  erring  servant.     It  may 
be  very  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  grounds  upon  which  the 
mariners  acted  as  they  did.     We  can  only  attribute  their  course,  and 
tke  result,  to  the  overruling  hand  of  Gofl,  who  makes  not  only  the 
wiath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  Init  who  employs  the  inventions,  the  ig- 
norance, yea  the  folly,  and  even  the  criminal  actions  of  men,  for  the 
tccomplishment  of  His  own  wise  and  holy  puriM)ses.     But  surely  the 
Berioosness  of  these  heathen,  the  solemnity  of  their  procedure,  and 
their  firm  belief  in  the  power  and  omniscience  of  God,  rebuke  those 
calling  themselves  C'hristians,  who  trifle  with  Go<l  and  his  divine  per- 
feetioDs  by  making  use  of  the  lot  in  sport. 

The  mistaken  views  of  many  in  regard  to  the  lot  have  arisen,  we 
Wieve,  from  ignorance  of  its  nature  and  design.     It  may  thus  be  de- 
fined:— A  mutual  agreement  to  determine  an  uncertain  events  which  is 
»  otherwise  determinable ^  by  a  direct  appeal  to  Ood.     The  mode 
which  the  parties  who  are  interested  resolve  to  adopt  for  obtaining 
tW  result,  which  all  agree  to  hold  decisive,  in  no  respect  interieres 
with  the  general  principle  involved.     The  event  is  uncertain;  the  de- 
Q«ion  is  beyond  human  skill  or  second  causes  to  eftect;  hence  the 
Du^er  is  referred  to  God.     An  almost  infinite  variety  of  methcxls  has 
been  employed,  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  decision  as  the  respective 
Parties  have  desired.     Thus  sticks,  stones,  shells,  written  parchments, 
conditional  and  remarkable  occurrences,  have  all  been  made  use  of 
fiom  the  earliest  ages;  and  whether  the  lot  be  drawn  or  cast,  the  fact 
Itfll  remains — that  an  appeal  is  made  to  Him,  who  knows  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  to  give  an  immediate  decision. 
Lots  may  be  regarded  as  of  three  kinds.     Thus  there  are — 
1.  Lots  of  Division. — Such  were  used  by  Joshua  when,  in  obedience 
to  the  Divine  command,  he  assigned  to  the  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Timel  that  portion  of  land  which  should  belong  to  each  respectively. 
The  country  which  was  thus  divided  for  inheritances  embraced  not  only 
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so  much  of  it  as  was  already  subdued,  but  also  that  which  was  yet  in 
possession  of  those  nations  whom  Grod  had  said  that  He  would  destroy. 
In  this  way  Grod  was  graciously  pleased,  not  only  to  confirm  His 
people's  faith  in  the  original  grant  which  He  made  to  them  of  that  land, 
but  He  also  taught  them,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  to  recognise  His 
hand  in  the  allotment  thereof,  and  to  regard  the  issue  of  every  lot  as 
a  Divine  designation. 

2.  There  are  Lota  of  Decision. — These  are  not  materially  different 
from  the  former.  The  name  is  simply  diversified  by  the  uses  to  which 
the  lot  has  been  applied.  We  have  numerous  examples  in  the  Word 
of  God  of  lots  of  decision.  Thus  Aaron  was  commanded  by  the  Lord 
to  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats  which  were  brought  for  a  sin-offeiiog. 
"  One  lot,'*  it  was  said,  "shall  be  for  the  Lord,  and  the  other  lot  for  the 
scape-goat."  Thus,  also,  God  gave  a  public  decision  as  to  the  person 
who  should  be  the  first  King  of  Israel.  He  had  formerly  revealed  the 
fact  to  Samuel,  and  not  only  introduced  him  to  the  Prophet,  but  bad 
him  also  solemnly  anointed  to  be  King.  When  the  time,  however, 
had  come  for  the  declaration  o£  God's  will  to  the  people,  the  tribes 
came  near,  and  by  lot  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  taken:  then  the 
families  came  near,  and  the  family  of  Matri  was  taken;  and,  finally,  of 
that  family  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  was  taken.  This  was  the  very 
man  whom  Go<l  had  already  declared  to  be  His  choice,  and  whom 
Samuel  had  already  anointed.  "  And  Samuel  said  to  all  the  people. 
See  ye  him  whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none  like  him 
among  all  the  i>eople."  No  one  can  fail  to  observe  the  remarkable 
manifestation  of  an  overruling  and  omniscient  God  given  in  this  in- 
stance. We  have  another  illustration  of  a  decisory  lot  in  the  filling 
up  of  the  vacancy  in  the  AjK>stleship,  which  hiwl  been  caused  by  the 
death  of  Judas.  The  Apostles  had  two  men,  l)oth  of  whom  they 
judged  to  be  qualified  for  the  high  office ;  but  only  one  was  required. 
In  order  that  they  might  obtain  the  mind  of  God  in  this  difficult  matter, 
they  agreed  to  appeal  to  Him  by  prayer  and  by  casting  lots  upon  the 
individujils.  The  Apostles  prayed,  and  said,  "Thou,  Lord,  which 
knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  show  whether  of  these  two  men  thou 
hast  chosen,  that  he  may  take  part  of  this  ministry  and  apostleshq^ 
from  which  Judas  by  transgression  fell,  that  he  might  go  to  his  own 
place.  And  they  gave  forth  their  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  ujwn  Matthias; 
and  he  was  numbered  with  the  eleven  Apostles." 

3.  There  are  Lois  of  Divination. — Divination  is  the  art  of  foretell- 
ing future  events,  or  of  revealing  what  is  secret.  The  lot  of  divination 
has  oftentimes  been  made  use  of  by  ancient  superstitious  nations.  It 
may  also  be  regarded  as  that  which  is  practised  by  all  pretended  for- 
tune-tellers. The  lot  by  which  Achan  was  discovered  to  be  the  cul- 
l>rit  who  had  stolen  the  accursed  thing,  and  who  had  troubled  Israd, 
was  of  this  nature.  So,  likewise,  was  the  lot  cast  by  Haman  to  dete^ 
mine  what  time  was  the  most  fit  for  carrying  his  cruel  purposes  into  * 
execution  against  the  Jews.  We  are  informed  that  "they  cast  Pur,  \ 
that  is,  the  lot,  before  Haman  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to 
month,  to  the  twelfth  mouth,  that  is,  the  month  Adar."  Under  this 
class  may  also  be  placed  what  is  said  by  Ezekiel  of  the  King  of  Baby- 
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Ion,  who  '*  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two 
ways,  to  use  divinatioD.     He  made  his  arrows  hright,  lie  consulted 
wiUi  images,  he  looked  into  the  liver."     Nehiichadnczzar  seems  to 
have  commenced  his  march  with  the  purpose  of  reducing  either  the 
Ammonites  or  the  Jews  to  obedience,  for  both  had  simultaneously  re- 
volted against  the  Chaldean  sceptre ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  part- 
ing of  the  way,  he  was  undecided  whether  to  proceed  against  Kabbah 
or  Jerusalem.     In  order  to  save  himself  the  responsibility  of  decision, 
he  resorted  to  divination,  and  sought  to  cast  it  u]:K)n  the  gods.     The 
mode  in  which  the  king  used  the  arrows  may  be  very  naturally  inter- 
preted by  that  which  is  known  to  have  been  practised  amongst  the 
Chaldeans  under  the  name  of  Khabdomancy.     They  marked  u{)on  the 
mnows  the  names  of  the  places  they  had  in  view,  or  the  alternatives 
which  they  submitted  to  determination :  tliey  then  returned  the  arrows 
into  the  quiver,  and  shook  them  together;  then  drawing  one  at  a  ven- 
ture, they  regarded  that  which  first  came  forth  as  not  only  decisively 
determining  the  course  which  they  should  adopt,  but  as  declaring  the 
wiU  of  the  gods,  and  assuring  them  of  success  in  the  enterprise  in 
▼lew. 

In  point  of  principle  these  different  kinds  of  lots  are  the  same.  In 
each  of  them  the  issue  is  uncertain  and  un  ascertain  able  by  human 
means — ^being  so  either  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  made  so  by  con- 
trivance. In  each  of  them  there  is  an  immediate  and  direct  apj)eal  to 
God,  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  things,  who  has  the  mariag(?nient  of 
aD  causes  and  events  in  His  hand.  In  each  of  them  He  is  implored 
to  give  a  decision,  not  in  the  ordinary  way  of  means,  and  mediately, 
hit  without  secondary  means,  and  immediately,  according  to  His  om- 
lUBcience,  omnipotence,  and  universal  supremacy  over  all  creatures 
ttd  all  their  actions.  To  each  of  these  the  words  of  Scriptunj  arc 
applicable:  "  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposal  thereof 
«  of  the  Lord." 

There  is,  however,  a  material  ditference  between  these  kinds  of  lots 
itt  reqpect  of  the  lawftdness  of  their  ap[)lication  to  the  objects  or  pur- 

ei  implied  in  the  distinctive  appellations.  Ijots  of  divination,  and 
of  decision,  have  much  in  common  in  respect  of  the  object  on 
toconnt  of  which  they  are  employed.  The  occasion  for  them  arises 
ont  of  difficulties,  which  render  the  parties  concerned  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  determine  how  some  matter,  lawful  in  itself,  ought  to  be  decided, 
iothat  no  wrong  may  be  done;  and  of  necessity  the  ap|>eal  which  is 
Bade  to  God  supposes  that  His  decision  is  sought  for  in  respect  of  that 
which  is  agreeable  to  His  revealed  will.  In  certain  cases  we  appre- 
knd  that  lots  of  th(»se  descriptions  may  lawfully  be  used.  But  with 
reqpect  to  lots  of  divination,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that 
tfey  €ure  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cases^  unlawful.  The  design  of  the 
ffidividual  who  makes  use  of  this  lot  is  to  ascertain  the  secret  will  of 
God  in  respect  of  that  which  is  unrevealed  or  future:  the  matter  is  in 
Itself  doubtful,  and  not  known  to  be  according  to  the  will  of  God;  and 
any  attempt  to  pry  into  God's  secret  purposes,  or  to  obtain  a  new  rule 
of  conduct  in  any  particular,  other  than  the  sure  and  infallible  rule  of 
His  word,  is  most  sinful  and  presumptuous.     Divination  was  an  art 
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which  the  Easterns  generally,  and  the  Israelites  particularly,  seem  to 
have  been  Ri^cially  fond  of;  but  it  was  so  great  an  abomination  in  the 
siglit  of  God,  that  He  absolutely  forba^le  His  people  either  to  practise 
it  themselves,  or  to  consult  those  who  were  given  to  divinations.  He 
even  commanded  that  such  persons  should  be  stoned  to  death.  Now 
of  this  we  are  sure,  the  heinousness  of  the  sin  of  divination  has  in  no 
respect  been  lessened  by  time.  It  is  as  dishonouring  to  God  now, 
and  as  opposed  to  His  will,  as  ever  it  was.  But  how  severe  is  the  con- 
demnation which  this  indicates  to  be  in  store  for  those  who  still  prac- 
tice divination,  in  fortune-telling,  spirit-rapping,  and  divers  other 
forms  !  How  deeply  does  it  stamp  with  reprobation  many  of  the  oc- 
ciisions  and  (objects  of  casting  lots  in  modern  times  ! 

The  question,  "Are  there  still  occasions  upon  which  lots  maybe 
lawfully  employed  ?''  is  one  which  many  hold  should  receive  a  negative 
answer.     We  lielievc  that  the  cases  are  extremely  rare  in  which  it  is 
warrantable  to  nuike  such  an  appeal  to  Got!.     It  is  said  in  Proverbs, 
xviii.  18,  *'  The  lot  causeth  contention  to  cease,  and  parteth  between  the 
mighty."     The  case  supposerl  is  one  in  which  the  claims  of  the  parties 
are,  humjinly  siK-aking,  equal.     The  matter  is  such  that  it  is  not  de- 
terminable, in  the  use  of  ordinary  means,  so  that  both  parties  shall  be 
satisfied  with  the  issue;  and  hence  it  is  resolved  to  refer  the  momen- 
tous matter  to  Jehovah,  who  knows  all  things,  and  has  all  things  in 
His  hand.     This  is  done  by  the  lot,  both  iwrties  being  willing  to 
abide  by  the  result,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  divine  decision.     Thus  the 
end  of  the  lot,  in  those  cases  in  which  alone  it  can  be  lawful,  is  similar 
to  that  of  oaths.    But  how  im})ortant  ought  that  matter  to  be  which  is 
thus  referred  to  God!  and  with  what  solemnity  ought  the  parties  who 
are  interested  to  implore  Him  to  exercise  His  prerogative  of  judgement! 
We  may  here  quote  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''Bazaar  Lotteries: 
their  Uulawfulness  and  Sinfulness,"*  Avliich  we  would  cordially  recom- 
mend for  perusal, — "That  the  lot  should  be  solemnly  conducted  is  plain. 
As  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  living  God — as  His  intervention  is  8peciall7 
invoked — He  should  be  approached  in  a  manner  becoming  those  who 
feel  their  utter  dej)endence  upon  Him,  and  who  are  conscious  of  the 
grievous  oflences  Avhich  they  have  committed  against  His  majesty. 
The  fact  that  He  is  there,  to  give  judgment  on  the  spot,  should  be 
present  to  the  mind.     All  thoughtlessness  and  indiflcrence  ought  to  be 
laid  aside.     The  name  of  the  Most  High  should  be  invoked  by  prayer, 
and  the  lot  cast  as  undrr  His  eye.     We  should  recognise  the  Divine 
hand  moving  the  lot  to  the  rightful  issue,  and  see,  in  the  decision 
given,  the  verdict  of  the  Almighty." 

In  the  modern  uses  of  the  lot,  which  arc  so  prevalent  in  our  daji 
there  is  much  sin  committed,  both  in  respect  of  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  had  recourse  to,  and  of  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied; 
but  the  former  arises  out  of  the  latter.  When  matters  that  are  w 
trivial  or  unimportant,  that  they  aie  in  themselves  unworthy  of  rational 
buings,  are  the  subjects  of  api>eal,  or  when  they  are  of  small  moment, 
and  might  easily  be  otherwise  determined,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 

*  "  Bazaar  Iy»tterieH:  their  Unlawfiilness  and  Sinfiilnoss."  By  James  CuMwell, 
£fiq.,  MiltoD.     William  Nimmo,  Ediuburgh;  Murray  and  Sun,  Glasgow.     1862. 
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parties  should  shrink  from  deliberately  invoking  the  as:ency  of  God  to 
determiDe  the  ishiics  for  them;  but  the  fact  that  the  Most  High  is  not 
formally  solicited  by  prayer  to  give  His  decision,  does  not  lessen  their 
gailt  who  arc  trifling  with  His  providence.     As  unnecessary  appeals 
to  God  upon  mere  trifles  by  oaths,  cither  of  an  assertory  or  of  a  pro- 
missory nature,  is  blasphemy,  and  a  violation  of  the  third  command- 
ment, 80  we  affirm  that  the  sin  of  presumptuously  referring  matters  of 
common  business  to  God  by  the  use  of  the  lot,  and  s^yecially  matters 
of  diversion,  ia  also  blasphemy,  and  that  the  parties  who  do  so  are 
profaning  and  abusing  His  great  and  dreadful  name.     The  third  com- 
mandment requires  the  holy  and  reverent  use  of  God's  names,  titles, 
attributes,  ordinances,  word,  and  works.     In  this  it  condemns  the 
irreverent  and  frivolous  spirit  of  those  who  practise  lottery  without 
any  recognition  of  God.     It  also  forbids  the  profaning  or  abusing  of 
anything  whereby  He  maketh  himself  known.     In  this  it  condemns 
the  abnsc  of  providence,  which  such  are  guilty  of  in  criminally  disre- 
gaiding  God,  and  even  denying  Him,  while  yet  appealing  to  His 
determination.     The  lot  itself  is  also  an  ordinance  of  God,  wherein 
God's  name  ought  to  be  honoured,  claiming  as  He  does  the  whole 
di^osal  thereof;  but  in  this  respect,  also,  the  guilt  is  incurred  of  pro- 
&Ding  and  abusing  that  whereby  He  makes  himself  known.     And  if 
there  be  great  guilt  in  appealing  to  God  by  lot  in  things  which  are 
iwiely  trifling  and  noninijwrtant,  how  presumptuous  is  their  sin,  and 
bow  aggravated  is  their  guilt,  who  dare  to  submit  to  His  decision 
Qtttters  which  are  morally  wrong.     These  are  solemn  words:  "Thou 
«ludt  not  take  the  name  of  the  I^ord  thy  God  in  vain ;  for  the  Lord 
*01  not  hold  him  guiltless  who  taketh  His  name  in  vain." 

The  common  and  unnecessary  use  of  the  lot  ought  to  be  discounte- 
Mnccd  by  all  Christians  as  a  flagrant  offence  to  the  Divine  Being. 
^  employed  in  bazaars,  which  are  now  so  common,  for  the  disi)Osal 
^ihe  articles  contributed  to  benevolent  objects — in  the  decision  of 
Priies  by  Art  Unions,  and  such  other  associations,  in  themselves  law- 
fcl— in  the  distribution  of  Bibles  in  rural  villages  to  the  weekly  sub- 
Kribers* — and  in  the  award  of  prizes  iu  schools  or  academies  to  can- 
dles whose  merits  are  equal.  But  how  much  more  deserving  of 
^damnation  and  abhorrence  is  the  use  made  of  the  lot  in  the  raffles 
^til  descriptions,  so  frequent  in  towns  and  village  inns — in  wheels 
<>f  fortune — in  dice  throwing — drawing  of  cuts — card  playing — ^tossing 
^rf  money, — and  gambling  of  all  khids.  Those  who  practise  such 
Aings  ought  to  take  timely  warning,  and  fear  to  incur  the  vengc^ance 
yf  tbat  Judge  whom  they  impiously,  though  it  may  be  thoughtlessly, 
Ul?oke  to  act  as  the  umpire  in  their  folly. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  defence  of  their  conduct  which  is  at- 
innpted  by  some,  who  assert  that  the  decision  by  lot  in  trivial  and  non- 

^  •  A  pnbH«her  in  the  Westom  Metropolis,  making  great  pretensions  and  profes- 
ma,  Bometime  ago  pabliHhcd  a  Family  Bible,  the  price  of  which  is  20b.  In  push- 
ing hiB  trade,  he  boluly  proposes  to  ministers,  elders,  and  private  Christians,  the 
pUa  of  circolating  this  Bible  by  lot.  Thus  twenty  weekly  subscribers  are  supposed 
lo  be  obtained,  who  raise  the  price  of  one  Bible  per  week— the  ownership  of  which 
B  Co  be  actually  decided  by  the  dice  or  by  ballot. 

2  s 
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important  matters  is  left  to  chance  or  to  fortune.  This  is  too  flimsy 
an  argument  to  deserve  a  serious  refutation^  and  the  statement  is  toe 
absui^  for  rational  beings  to  believe.  The  worst  feature  of  it  is,  thi 
direct  tendency  to  lead  either  to  Atheism  or  to  Polytheism.  Believ 
ing,  as  we  do,  in  one  living  and  true  God,  who  is  the  supreme  am 
sole  Governor  of  the  Universe,  and  who  is  the  Creator,  Preserve! 
Upholder,  and  Disposer  of  all  things,  we  cannot  admit  that  any  de 
partment  of  His  government  is  exempted  from  His  controlling  agenc 
and  superintendence ;  nor  can  we  admit  of  any  power  in  Natute  wbics 
acts  independently  of  God.  But  who  does  not  perceive  that,  to  aacri^ 
anything  to  chance,  is  an  admission  of  the  former,  and,  on  the  otle: 
hand,  to  ascribe  anything  to  fortune,  is  an  admission  of  the  latt_ 
And  we  aver,  that  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  ordinairr 
employed,  in  connection  with  the  lot  and  with  gambling,  neither 
them  ought  to  be  so  much  as  heard  in  Christendom. 

J.  Ifc. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  MODERN  PERIODICAL  LITERATUBE. 

Periodical  literature  constitutes  a  large  proi)ortion  of  modem  readings. 
Within  certain  limits  such  channels  of  information  are  invaluable. 
In  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  serial,  we  find  the  freshest 
information  in  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  History,  Astronomy,  Physicfll 
Geography,  Natural  and  Social  Science,  Politics,  and  Religion- 
Taken  all  in  all,  modern  periodicals  have  become  a  species  of  adult 
education,  carrying  forward  the  lessons  of  the  nursery  and  schoolf 
amidst  the  cares  and  toils  of  daily  life.  Rightly  conducted,  and 
legitimately  used,  we  could  scarcely  conceive  a  more  important  in- 
strument in  the  diffiision  of  general  and  special  information ;  while 
we  feel  constrained  to  add,  that  wrongly  conducted,  or  illegitimately 
used,  we  could  scarcely  conceive  a  source  of  greater  danger  to  tbe 
Christian  community.  Were  the  question  put,  whether  the  majority 
of  modem  periodicals  are  a  benefit  or  an  injury  to  society,  we  woiifl 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  conviction  that  there  is  motv 
evil  than  good  resulting  from  their  circulation  and  perusal.  Holdinfi 
as  we  do,  that  every  error  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  every  false  prin- 
ciple in  morality,  are  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually,  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  popular  truth,  by  which  their  dissemination  is  so  rnnob 
aided,  will  at  all  counteract  their  evil  influence.  The  tniths  retained 
in  the  system  of  Popery  have  not  in  the  least  neutralised  the  fchM 
hood,  fraud,  and  error,  upon  which  that  system  is  based ;  and  equiHj  \ 
powerless  will  be  the  tmth  retained,  m  a  false  position,  by  many  d\ 
our  modern  periodicals,  to  counteract  the  pernicious  errors  with  wbidt; 
they  abound — error  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  Arminian  lessons  d 
childhood  up  till  the  Gkxl-defying  reasonings  of  a  learned  scepticism. 

As  regards  the  right  use  of  i)eriodical  literature,  we  apprehend  thit 
it  occupies  much  the  same  place  in  our  mental  pabulum  that  desserti 
do  in  that  which  is  physical.     It  cannot  safely  form  the  staple  of 
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(n^ir  general  reading  without  becoming  a  personal  and  social  injury. 
J  Ofit  as  really  as  the  body  requires  substantial  nourishment,  systema- 
tically and  regularly  supplied,  in  order  to  insure  physical  health,  so 
rarely  does  the  soul  require  mental  nourishment,  drawn  systematically 
from  substantial  sources.     We  need  not  say  that  the  word  of  God  is 
the  primary  source  of  all  that  knowledge  which  is  profitable  for  the 
present  world,  and  that  also  which  is  to  come.     There  is  more  than 
reason  to  fear  that  modem  periodical  and  newspaper  reading  is  causing 
the  neglect  of  the  Bible  to  an  alarming  extent.     While  there  is  no 
time  for  the  morning  or  evening  jierusal  of  the  word  of  life— no  time 
for  secret  or  family  prayer — there  is  time  taken  for  the  reading  of  the 
morning  paper ;  and  while  the  book  of  substantial  divinity  lies  un- 
opened on  the  Sabbath,  its  place  is  supplanted  by  the  semi-religious, 
■emi-philosophical  literature  of  modem  times. 

This  is  what  we  designate  the  wrong  use  of  periodical  literature, 
even  though  it  were  sound  in  doctrine,  and  safe  in  regard  to  moral 
principle.  It  would  be  not  less  absurd  to  attempt  the  invigoration  of 
a  race  of  men  by  feeding  them  on  jellies  and  sweetmeats,  than  to 
sappose  that  a  healthy  or  vigorous  Christianity  can  be  sustained  by 
the  figures,  and  flowers,  and  fancy  pictures,  which  constitute  the 
Bensation  papers  of  most  of  our  popular  periodicals. 

This  class  of  productions  is  corrupting  the  taste  of  the  rising  gene- 
ntion,  and  hence  the  ignorance  so  amazing  amidst  the  blaze  of  light, 
MKi  the  liability  to  be  carried  away  with  "  every  wind  of  doctrine." 
80  much  time  is  devoted  to  attractive  periodicaJ  reading,  that  there 
» no  time  for  the  careful  pemsal  of  any  systematic  work ;  neither  is 
tkeie  left  any  taste  for  the  mental  exercise  requisite  to  follow  out  a 
object  in  its  natural  connection  and  details.  Careful  book-reading  is 
•hnost  gone.  While  the  mechanical  powers  of  production  have  in- 
creased their  number,  and  while  domestic  libraries  are  enriched  by 
noble  volumes,  there  is  substantial  evidence,  in  finding  the  best  of 
tbem  uncut,  that  they  are  there  for  show  rather  than  for  use.  To 
to  state  of  tilings  the  attractive  freshness  of  periodicals  has  greatly 
ooQtributed.  Considering  the  present  and  prospective  results  of  this 
rtylc  of  popular  reading,  it  is  high  time  that  the  dangers  were  looked 
«riy  in  the  face,  and  the  voice  of  warning  lifted  against  their  baneful 
lodal  influence. 

But  the  effects  of  such  periodical  literature  are  not  only  felt  in 
Inference  to  the  time  left  for  necessary  reading — they  are  especially 
Hi  in  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  ordinances  of  grace. 
Tbey  are  telling  alike  ujwn  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  ap- 
fointed  ordinances  of  domestic  and  social  worship.  A  sound,  faithful, 
ilB^pel  sermon  will  not  satisfy  those  whose  minds  are  daily  stimulated 
i^if  sensation  literature.  The  ordinary  scriptural  exercises  of  prayer 
find  praise  will  not  meet  the  craving  of  those  whose  imaginations 
«e  daily  excited  by  a  sensuous,  extravagant,  inflated,  semi-poetic 
lljle  of  composition.  Everything,  in  short,  to  be  popular,  must  be 
^hly  seasoned,  and  adapted  to  excite  the  fancy  rather  than  to  exer- 
"  k»  the  faith  of  the  worshipper.  Appeals  must  be  made  to  the  in- 
tellect rather  than  the  afifections.     A  little  intellectual  dessert  must  be 
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served  np  with  a  liberal  spice  of  theatrical  taste,  otherwise  the  miiuBt 
will  be  voted  a  ''bore/'  and  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  utter 
forsaken.  Novel-readers  have  never  been  very  devout  hearers  of  i 
word  of  life;  hence  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  periodk 
novelists  of  modem  times  have  a  si)ecial  share  in  the  innovations  m 
changes  which  are  passing  over  the  forms  and  spirit  of  social  woishj 

But,  besides  the  indirect  influences  imparted  by  the  sensation  sty! 
and  merely  popular  aim  of  much  of  our  periodical  literature,  there 
not  a  little  that  is  positively  and  incurably  evil  in  its  effects.  ^ 
feel  convinced,  that  so  long  as  periodical  literature  is  conducted  mere 
as  a  commercial  enterprise,  it  will  become  more  and  more  pemidoi 
Until  writers  and  publishers  come  to  feel  that  the  pen  is  a  «h» 
power,  as  much  as  the  pulpit,  and  that  the  man  who  writes  or  c 
culates  is  just  as  resix)n6ible  for  what  he  issues  as  the  minister  . 
what  he  preaches,  there  will  never  be  a  sufficient  check  upon  t 
press.  The  question  is  not  with  most,  "  What  is  true  ?"  but  "  Wl 
will  pay  ?  while  the  article  issued  is  adapted  to  meet  or  excite  il 
taste  of  the  largest  number  of  customers.  The  greed  of  gain  is  oa 
rupting  the  press,  just  as  it  is  corrupting  our  merchandise.  Pe 
publishers  will  risk  the  slightest  sacrifice  in  order  to  circulate  what 
true  and  useful,  just  as  few  will  select  and  purchase  in  the  interes 
of  truth  and  morality.  The  churches  have  abandoned  the  field  to 
class  of  mere  traders,  who  bend  and  shape  their  religious  literatu 
according  to  the  demands  of  popular  opinion.  With  this  renunciatic 
of  the  literary  moral  power,  the  churches  have  also  relinquished  ti 
supervision  of  her  ministers  and  members,  so  that  a  man  may  subscril 
a  creed  in  order  to  admission  to  the  Church,  and  write  against  i 
doctrines  without  incurring  any  exercise  of  discipline,  or  even  losii 
caste  in  her  courts  and  congregations.  If  sufficiently  popular,  he  ci 
subvert  her  doctrines,  corrupt  her  ordinances,  and  undermine  h 
constitution,  without  one  murmur  against  either  his  veracity  or  audacit 
The  Colenso  anomaly  is  not  an  exception.  In  quarters  less  like! 
popular  applause  is  more  powerful  than  the  authority  of  the  Churc 
or  the  restraints  of  an  ordination  oath.  Worldly  influence,  in  tl 
shape  of  popular  opinion,  is  doing  more  to  subvert  the  truth  thi 
even  the  invasion  of  the  civil  powers,  regarding  which  so  much  hi 
of  late  been  spoken.  To  this  current  of  popular  opinion  our  periodic 
literature  is  the  sure  index. 

Hence  has  arisen,  even  in  Scotland,  a  species  of  "broad-chun 
theology,"  deeply  affecting  the  pulpit,  and  extensively  corrupting  il 
periodical  press.  It  came  at  first  in  the  shape  of  religious  periodical 
"containing  contributions  from  ministers  and  members  of  varioi 
religious  denominations. '^  In  these  there  was  both  talent  and  pie 
of  a  high  order.  The  chief  want  was  the  necessary  absence  of  i 
distinctive  truth  and  principle.  The  "word  of  Christ's  patience"  w 
held  in  abeyance.  A  distinct  testimony  for  His  truth  and  cause  w 
inadmissible.  Much  general  truth,  however,  remained — much  th 
was  fresh  and  vigorous  on  the  various  topics  of  practical  religion- 
much  well  calculated  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  piety.  But  the  absen 
of  distinctive  truths  has  made  the  transition  easy  to  another  class 
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periodicals,  which,  to  the  practical  papers,  have  gradually  added  others 
positively  pernicious.     In  not  a  few  periodicals,  generally  admitted 
to  be  evangelical  in  their  doctrinal  papers,  there  are  found  incipient 
heresies  in  those  departments  specially  adapted  to  the  children  and 
yoQth.     Many  of  the  anecdotes,  designed  to  excite  to  early  piety, 
embody  a  purely  Arminian  theology.     Not  a  few  of  the  stories  are  of 
the  purely  fiction  class — ^neither  true  to  nature  or  grace,  though 
deeply  interesting  and  attractive.      This  religion-made-easy  has  no 
■avour  of  the  cross;  it  is.  merely  a  religion  of  natural  benevolence  and 
moral  suasion,  without  any  such  humbling  doctrines  as  the  innate  and 
ibsolate  depravity  of  the  soul,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  regenera- 
tion and  sanctification  by  the  free  grace  and  Spirit  of  God.     A  word 
of  advice,  a  little  moral  suasion,  is  represented  as  producing  the  most 
nuffvellous  transformations  of  character,  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  the  need  of  an  atonement,  or  the  justifying 
t^jfateousness  of  Christ  as  the  sinner's  only  hope.     To  these  are  not 
iiireqnently  added  pictorial  illustrations  of  external  acts  of  piety,  well 
adapted  to  exhibit  good  works  as  meritorious.     In  not  a  few  modem 
penodicals  the  Popish  doctrine  of  human  merit  is  blended  with  the 
rtyiah  symbols  of  an  idolatrous  ritualism.     The  revived  taste  for 
pemting  and  sculpture  is  being  made  the  pioneer  of  Popish  superstition. 
Whenever  the  eye  becomes  familiarised  with  Popish  pictures,  and  the 
UAod  with  a  mere  external  ostentatious  religion  of  merit  and  sensa- 
tional observances,  the  way  is  clear  for  the  domination  of  "  the  Man  of 
Sin." 
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While  the   "broad    theology"    occasionally    creeps   out  in   many 

nwdem  periodicals,  it  seems  to  be  the  leading  characteristic  of  that 

Bwdem  popular  medley,  entitled  Good  Words,  edited  by  Norman 

Macleod,  D.D.,  and  having  among  its  numerous  contributors  Guthrie, 

Cwrd,  Lee,  Arnot,  TuUoch,  Stanley,  Kingsley,  Davies,    Trolloi>e, 

Thackeray,  Proctor,  &c.,  together  with  a  heterogeneous  tribe  of  lesser 

'Hrte,  lay  and  clerical,  by  whom  the  religious  community  is  being 

iazled  and  enslaved.     It  is  entitled  "  a  magazine  for  all  the  week," 

implying,  we  presume,  mental  and  spiritual  provision  for  the  Jlrst  as 

^11  as  &e  other  days  of  the  week,  while  we  aver  that,  tried  by  the  divine 

•tandard,  much  of  its  theology,  though  termed  "  Sunday  reading,"  is 

aot  safe  for  any  day,  or  for  any  class.     The  periodical,  as  a  whole,  is 

Bich  a  mixture  of  the  secular  and  the  sacred,  that  it  would  require 

ieener  spiritual  perception  than  that  of  its  writers  to  discern  at  first 

«0it  what  is  for  Sabbath  and  what  for  the  other  days  of  the  week,  or 

to  avoid  the  Sabbath  profanation  to  which  it  so  alluringly  tempts. 

This  mixture  is  seasoned  with  serial  novels,  which,  with  a  spice  of 

religious  sentiment,  afford  scope  for  commending  that  which  in  its 

working  destroys  all  religion. 

It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  the  various  objectionable  things  in  this 
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periodical.  While  admitting  that  it  is  conducted  witb  distingnisbed 
ability,  and  while  admiring  many  of  its  philosophical  papers,  we  have 
been  const raine<l,  from  the  outset,  to  protest  against  its  Popish  pic- 
tures, a])errationK  in  doctrine,  and  loose  morality.  It  would  be  easy 
to  quote  ad  libitum  expressions  or  passages  from  almost  every  number 
in  proof  of  what  we  have  already  ailvanced.  We  could  show  that  in 
many  of  the  novels  ungodly  SL'ntiraents  are  inserted  at  random,  without 
rebuke — that  in  others  the  iniquity  of  Kome  is  concealed  or  gilded 
over,  whilf.  the  lives  of  her  monks  and  nuns  are  held  up  for  imitaUon 
— that  in  others  the  profiination  of  the  Sabbath  is  encouraged  by 
precept  and  examples, — while,  for  sake  of  the  scraps  of  religions 
reading,  it  is  presented  for  Sabbat li  as  well  as  for  all  the  days  of  the 
week. 

We  had  occasion  formerly  to  allude  to  Dr  Caird's  misconceptions 
regarding  the  work  of  the  Spirit.*  From  recent  jMipers,  it  would 
appear  that  he  is  eciually  unsound  in  reference  to  the  nature  and 
government  of  the  ('hurch.  The  whole  article,  entitled  "  The  Co- 
operation of  the  I-aity  in  the  Government  and  Work  of  the  Church," -I" 
is  alike  op(K)sed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession,  which  he  has  so- 
lemnly subscribed,  and  the  dictates  of  revelation.  We  shall  quote  hi^ 
words — 

"  The  first  rcruiirk  T  dohirc  to  make  is,  that  in  all  matters  of  form,  ritual,  outirardL 
organ isAtiun,  and  guvernmont  of  the  Clinrch,  no  fixed  rule  seems  to  bo  laid  dowKm 
in  Scripture ;  the  principle  on  which  such  arrangements  were  made  being  merely 
that  of  expediency  or  reasonablenesH.  I  do  nut  believe  that  thcro  is  to  be  foand 
in  tlio  Dible  anv  prescribed  and  dcfinitti  church  polity,  anj  fonn  of  church  gorerti- 
ment  rigidly  and  unalterably  stereotyped  for  all  future  ages."    Still  farther — 

''The  Church  and  church  arrangements  do  not  exist  fur  thcmseK-es;  tbej* 
are  but  means  to  an  end.  The  grand  design  of  God,  by  His  Church,  is  to  make 
men  holy — to  Christianise  the  world,  to  convert  and  save  souls.  The  Charch 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  spiritual  corporation  for  putting  down  sin  and  making 
men  good.  Now,  it  is  a  very  inferior  consideration  by  what  particular  meani  or 
machinery  it  acconiplirihes  this  end,  if  only  it  be  accomplished.  It  is  of  fery 
secondary  iuiportanco  by  what  road  out  of  half  a  dozen  I  reach  my  jonmey'a  end, 
if  1  only  get  there."  .  .  .  .  "  The  end  for  which  all  church  ordinances  and 
arrangements  exist  is,  I  repeat  it,  to  Christianise  and  sanctify  the  world;  and  the 
question  as  to  the  particular  means  and  machinery  by  which  this  end  is  attained  is 
altogether  secondary.  Whether  by  the  highway  of  Prelacy,  or  the  footpath  of 
Presbytery,  or  the  open  common  of  Independency,  1  reach  the  presence-chamber  oC 
my  Saviour,  it  may  cu»t  mc  little  thought,  if  only  1  win  Christ,  and  be  fband  in 
Him,"  &c.  &c. 

This  is  plain  speaking  by  one  filling  a  divinity  chair  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Establishment.  Though  we  have  observed,  for  some  txoie 
past,  the  tendency  to  Episcopacy  in  the  east  and  north-east  Professors, 
we  were  sciarcoly  prepared  for  this  oiHjn  avowal  on  the  part  of  Dr  C**^ 
at  this  early  stage  of  his  professorial  course.  Here  we  have  eccles^* 
astical  latitudinarianism,  of  the  brojidest  type,  issued  with  the  most 
complacent  plausibility  and  authority,  as  though  it  were  gospel,  wi**^' 
out  one  reference  to  the  Bible  standard,  or  even  a  notice  of  the  ^^' 
*  Vol.  vi.  p.  148.  t  Oood  Words,  July,  1863. 
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ViBwered  and  unangwerable  works  written  in  eluciiiation  and  defence 
^  Fiesbytery  as  the  only  form  of  church  go>*ernmcnt  laiii  down  in 
^  word  of  God.     It  seems  doubtful  whether  he  is  awaro  of  thrir  ex- 
^akence,  otherwise  he  could  scarcely  have  rii'keil  his  reputation  on  the 
definition  of  what  a  church  Ls,  or  the  nature  i>f  her  constitution  and 
S^ernment     Few  men  would  have  ventured  to  tell  the  Christian 
commmiity  that  "  the  grand  design  of  God,  by  His  Church,  is  to  make 
*oi  holy— to  Christianise  the  tcorld,  to  convert  and  save  souls.*'     We 
We  been  accustomed  to  think  that  the  Church  exists,  as  the  works  of 
creation  exist,  for  the  promotion  of  the  Divine  j^lory.     She  diH's  not 
■Drely  occupy  a  lower  i)lace  than  materiid  thin<^.     Her  first   and 
fioal  end  is  the  glory  of  God.     It  is  the  work  of  the  Church's  Head, 
«nd  not  of  the  Church,  to  "save  souls'*— the  work  of  the  Spirit  to 
convert  and  make  men  holy."     In  the  application  of  nnlemption, 
oivitiely  appointed  means  are  employed  in  subserviency  to  the  Divine 
gory.     The  Church  must  rest  upon  the*  sure  foundation,  (^hrist  Jesus — 
"®  organised  according  to  the  divine  model,  and  have  her  laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  administration,  according  to  the  sacred  oracles.      The 
glory  of  Christ,  her  living  Head,  and  the  glory  of  God  m  llim,  must  1)0 
her  final  end  and  principle  of  action.     In  order  to  this,  she  is  furnished 
'^itb  the  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  to 
^"Oiinister  the  seals  of  the  covenant  to  those  within  her  membership. 
p«e  is,  moreover,  a  witness  for  the  truth,  and  against  error  and  in- 
^^Uity.     She  is,  indeed,  an  instniment,  in  the  hand  of  th(!  Spirit,  for 
^Ixe  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of  G(k1,  and  the  edification  of  His 
people;  but  in  all,  even  her  highest  functions,  she  is  but  a  means 
to  advance  the  final  end — God's  glory.     Can  we  suppose  for  a  uionuMit 
that  Divine  wisdom  decreed  the  means  to  this  final  end  in  the  creation 
*nd  government  of  material  worlds,  and  yet  that  the  means,  or  "  nni- 
cbinery"  (as  Dr  Caird  expresses  it),  for  the  higher  manifestation  of 
His  moral  glory  in  redemption,  are  left  to  be  chosen  at  random  by 
hnman  wisdom,  and  to  be  regidated  by  "expediency?" 

"  The  Church,"  says  Dr  Caird,  "  is  neither  more  nor  less  tiian  a 

spiritnal  corporation  for  putting  down  sin  and  niaking  men  gixwl." 

The  Bible  represents  to  us  the  Church's  living  Ilejul  as  apixfaring 

**  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself; "  but  we  never  read  of 

the  Church  "putting  down  sin."     This  doctrine  is  only  known  to  llie 

Popish  priesthood,  and  accords  well  with  that  government  wliieh  is 

developed  in  the  antichristian  hierarchy.     But  not  only  is  the  ('hurcii, 

*<^cording  to  our  author,  a  spiritual  coriXiration  to  put  down  sin,  but 

**fio  to  "make  men  good."     If  these  are  the  views  of  the  EstablishM 

*-''*Urch  of  Scotland,  we  wonder  why  she  has  done  m  litthj  in  \\ut  way 

^^  '^straining  evil  in  the  land — in  the  way  even  of  trying  diKf.iplino 

'^Pon  delinquents  within  her  pale.     But  this  irlea  of  "  making  men 

^*^^"  savours  of  Arminianism  of  the  first  water,  and  accords  witjj  the 

^^pel  in  his  sermon  before  the  Queen,  and  his  tea/'hincr  in  reganl  U* 

^^^  'work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alrea/ly  alluded  to.     We  do  not  wonder 

Ir?*  one  of  his  own  brethren  lately  made  the  paradoxical  remark,  that 

J^*^r  Caird's  sermons  are  very  good,  but  have  little  gwj[jel  in  them." 

^^4  the  Doctor  contemplated  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  corporation. 
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having  for  its  final  end  the  glory  of  God,  he  could  never  have  £dlen 
into  such  puerilities  in  si>eakin<r  of  her  "  making  men  good/*  or  of 
gaining  the  presence-chamber  of  the  Saviour  by  a  diversity  of  roads. 

But  having  misconceived  the  nature  of  the  Church,  and  the  place 
which  she  is  destined  to  occupy  in  the  plan  of  redemption,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  this  writer,  however  eloquent,  should  be  utterly  at  sea 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  Church  government.  We  are  glad  that 
he  only  expressed  his  belief;  for  the  belief^  even  of  a  divinity  Profeasor, 
can  only  be  t«aken  for  what  it  is  worth,  unless  it  is  based  upon,  and 
guided  by,  the  won  I  of  God.  But  seeing  that  Dr  Caird  has  taken  the 
formula  of  a  Presbyterian  Church — a  Church  that,  in  her  purity,  held 
the  jus  divinum  of  Prosbyterian  government — a  Church,  moreover, 
that  has  condemned  Indei)endency,  and  contended  even  nnto  the 
death  against  Prelacy, — something  more  would  have  been  requisite 
than  this  mere  ipse  dixit.  He  would  require,  first,  to  have  shown 
that  those  references  to  Presbytery  and  its  various  office-bearers,  both 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Aiwstles  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  have  no  preceptive 
force — nay  more,  with  such  plain  indications  of  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  church  government,  together  with  the  entire  absence  of  Prelacy 
and  Indei)endency,  he  would  have  required  an  explicit  declaration  that 
no  fonn  was  divinely  prescribed,  and  that  these  precepts  and  examples^ 
have  no  practical  bearing. 

But  the  modern  policy  of  latitudinarians  is  adopted,  namely,  to  settle 
the  matter  by  an  expn^ssion  of  his  own  opinion,  without  taking  th^ 
trouble  of  inquiring  whiit  is  the  will  of  the  Church's  living  Head  ii^ 
regard  to  her  government. 

We  will  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  subject.     In  the  meantime 
we  shall  close  with  an  allusion  to  the  practical  bearing  of  his  expressed 
opinion,  when  he  says,  ^^Whcther  by  the  highway  of  Prelacy^  or  tk^ 
foot-path  of  Presbytery^  or  the  open  common  of  Independency^  I  reach 
the  presence-chamber  of  my  Saviour,  it  may  coat  me  little  thought^  if 
only  I  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  IlimJ^     This  is  something  new  in 
theology.     We  are  not  aware  where  the  writer  has  got  the  idea  that 
the  Church,  under  any  form,  as  respects  its  government,  is  the  way 
into  the  presence-chamber  of  Christ.     We  have  always  thought  thi^ 
the  Church  herself,  constituted  according  to  Christ's  authority,  was 
the  pro8<»ncc-chaml)er  for  His  worshippers  while  on  earth.     When  the 
King  of  Zion  gave  the  commission  to  ^^go  and  teach  all  nations,"  and 
the  promise,  **  Ix),  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,"  He  added,  "  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you."     When  GckI  filled  the  tabernacle  with  HiB 
presence,  Moses  was  commended  because  he  had  "made  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  shown  to  him  in  the  mount ; "  and  so  it  is 
necessary  still  to  have  regard  to  the  will  of  the  Church's  Head,  in 
regard  to  her  constitution,  government,  and  administration. 

But  the  ultimate^  aim  of  this  ^^Tite^  comes  out.  He  seems  bent  on 
smoothing  the  way  to  amalgamation  with  Prelacy.  Being  of  courne  in- 
volved, by  his  present  position,  with  the  subversion  of  the  Hedeemer*s 
Headship  through  Erastian  domination,  he  has  no  objection  to  full- 
fledged  Prelacy,  in  which  the  crown-rights  of  King  Jesus  are  openly 
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«*id  foully  usurped.  The  idea  of  usurping  the  crown  of  a  king,  and 
*lien  coming,  through  this  usurpation,  into  His  presence  as  a  willing 
Bulgect,  is  a  simple  contradiction  of  terms.  To  come  in  such  a  way 
is  certainly  to  assume  the  position  of  a  rebel,  disregarding  the  loyalty 
that  is  due,  and  the  laws  of  allegiance. 

In  other  circumstances,  the  views  of  this  writer  might  be  allowed  to 
pa«8  without  notice ;  but  as  one  who,  in  his  legal  and  ecclesiastical 
position,  is  a  representative  of  Presbytery — Presbytery  established  by 
«w, — ^with  which  as  citizens  we  are  all  identified,  we  cannot  but 
enter  our  protest  against  such  teaching,  directly  tending  to  the  sub- 
▼^raon  of  Christian  liberty,  and  the  restoration  of  abjured  Prelacy  in 
the  land.  It  is  not  more  dishonest  for  Colenso  to  remain  a  bishop 
"'^Me  vending  infidelity,  than  it  is  for  a  Presbyterian  divinity  Pro- 
feaaor  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  at  the  door  of  entrance  to  public 
^ce,  and  then  employ  that  position  for  the  subversion  of  Presbytery. 
There  are  many  other  things  in  this  paper  to  which  we  might 
•llnde,  but  space  forbids  the  fuller  discussion  of  its  numerous  aberra- 
tiona  and  fallacies.  We  only  ask  intelligent  Presbyterians  to  read  it 
for  themselves,  and  say  whether  it  is  fit  for  their  families  on  any  day 
<>f  the  week. 

We  can  only  allude  farther  to  a  paper  on  the  Sabbath,*  by  the 
«ev.  A.  W.  Thorwold,  M.A.     We  presume  he  is  southern  in  his 
'^sidence ;  and  it  would  not  be  beyond  the  mark  to  say  that  he  is 
Continental  in  his  views  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.     This  writer  as- 
Wnies  a  high  tone  of  piety,  and  proposes  to  expound  the  law  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath.     Unhappily,  he  never  once  refers  to  that  law — 
'iever  once  quotes  the  fourth  commandment — neither  attempts  any 
wtposition  of  its  terms.     Instead  of  this,  he  sets  up  man's  conscience, 
father,  we  should  say,  opinion,  for  we  doubt  whether  even  conscience 
w  deemed  necessary  in  regard  to  this  matter.     Instead  of  taking  the 
fourth  commandment,  or  any  other  Scripture  definition  of  the  nile  of 
"ity,  he  begins  with  reciting  the  views  of  several  writers,  "  most  of 
^hom  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Good  TTorcfe,"  but  which  will  be 
^^  little  weight  with  any  one  realising  the  obligation  of  the  direct 
**Jd  unchangeable  law  of  God.     True,  he  sums  up  these  by  quoting 
^e  declaration  of  our  Lord,  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath.     Therefore  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of 
J*^  Sabbath."     This  declaration,  however,  he  does  not  expound  either 
^  accordance  with  the  moral  law,  or  the  example  of  Christ,  the  law- 
ftittller.     His  object  is  to  show  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
leaving  his  opinion  or  conscience  to  dictate  how  it  should  be  si>ent. 
^*y  more,  he  suggests  the  idea  that  ( -hrist  himself  gave  some  coun- 
tenance to  ordinary  work  on  that  day.     "  The  feast  to  which  Jesus 
*^t  down  on  the  Sabbath-day  had  most  probably  been  prepared  that 
ttoming,  and  yet  He  had  nothing  to  say  about  Sabbath-breaking." 
Ve  ask   for  his  authority  for  this  statement,  or  his  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  feast  was  prepared  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  feet  is,  that  both  the  statement  and  the  presumption  are  invented 
by  the  writer.     We  read  that  "  Jesus  entered  into  the  house  of  one 
*  Oood  Wordt^  September  Nambcr,  p.  652. 
2  T 
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of  Ood  in  good  and  evil  from  mere  sentiment,  learned  in  the  school  of 
men,  when  a  true  internal  recognition  of  the  hand  of  God  is  wanting. 
Farther,  in  both  cases  a  degree  of  holy  activity  of  soul  is  necessary  to 
the  right  reception  of  good  and  evil.  While  God  himself  is  the  great 
worker,  to  whom  the  glory  is  to  be  given  of  all  dutiful  conduct  on  our 
part,  in  all  ordinary  cases  He  so  works  as  to  make  His  people  workers 
together  with  Him.  We  are  therefore  called  to  be  stirring  up  our 
souls  to  a  dutiful  reception  of  good  and  evil  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord. 
There  is  a  proneness  in  men  to  dwell  on  second  causes,  whOe  the 
great  First  Cause  is  overlooked  or  but  faintly  recognised.  This  leads 
us  to  remark  yet  farther,  that  in  both  cases  there  is  to  l)e  a  special 
consideration  of  the  hand  from  which  good  and  evil  come.  Without 
this  there  cannot  he  a  right  reception  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  The 
hand  whence  all  comes  is  exceedingly  high  and  glorious,  as  well  as  un- 
erring. It  is  the  hand  of  Him  who  does,  and  has  an  absolute  right 
to  do,  what  seemeth  good  in  His  sight  in  the  army  of  heaven  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  whose  arm  none  can  stay,  and 
whom  none  may  presume  to  ask  in  way  of  challenge,  "  "VMiat  doest 
thou?" 

But,  more  particularly,  first,  How  are  we  to  receive  good  from 
the  hand  of  the  Lord,  either  temporal  or  spiritual?  1st,  This  is 
ever  to  be  received  with  a  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness  of  such 
favour.  It  was  thus  that  Jacob  felt  when  he  said,  ^^  I  am  not  worthy 
of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies,  and  of  all  the  truth,  which  thou  hast 
showed  unto  thy  servant."  It  was  thus,  too,  that  David  felt  when 
Qod  gave  him  and  his  people  a  heart  to  offer  willingly  and  very 
abundantly  of  their  substance  to  the  Lord.  Instead  of  diinking  that 
he  thereby  made  God  his  debtor,  he  felt  that  G^  had  conferred  honour 
on  him  and  his  people,  of  which  they  were  unworthy,  in  bestowing  on 
them  the  gift  of  a  heart  to  return  fiecly  and  with  gladness  to  God 
what  was  His  own.  **  Who,"  he  asks,  "  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly  after  this  sort?"  Hence, 
also,  the  language  of  Paul,  "  To  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all 
saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should  preach  among  tlie  Gentiles 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."  When  this  is  the  spirit  in  which 
favours  are  received  from  the  hand  of  God,  instead  of  rendering  those 
on  whom  God's  benefits  are  bestowed  proud  and  high-minded,  their 
humility  will  be  thereby  deepened.  2d,  G<x)d  is  to  be  received  from 
the  hand  of  God  with  lively  gratitude;  and  the  more  we  feel  our  own 
unworthiness,  the  deeper  will  our  gratitude  be.  3d,  Our  reception  of 
good  should  be  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  for  the  use  we 
make  of  what  He  gives,  and  with  fervent  prayer  for  wisdom  and  grace 
to  be  faithful  stewards  of  all.  How  earnest  should  Christians  be 
that  every  fruit  of  divine  goodness  to  them  may  be  so  accompanied 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Benefactor,  that  they  shall  be  effectually  pre- 
vented from  making  a  wrong  use  of  it,  and  made  to  employ  it  in  the 
best  way. 

But,  secondly^  how  is  evil  to  be  received  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord? 
The  arduous  nature  of  this  duty  is  very  generally  admitted.  It  is 
by  this  that  the  spiritual  strength  of  the  believer  is  tried.     "  If  thon 
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tetit,*'  says  Solomon,  "  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy  strength  is  small/' 
V«t,  JSvil  is  to  be  received  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord  with  holy  rever- 
ence. This  is  surely  pre-eminently  due  to  the  Lord  our  God  when  He 
corrects  us.  .  Heoce  the  argument  of  the  Aix)8tle,  "  We  have  had 
fiUhers  of  our  flesh  who  corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence : 
sball  wc  not  much  more  be  in  subjection  *' — ^reverential  subjection — 
"  unto  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  live  ?  "  2d,  This  is  to  be  received  in  a 
spirit  of  holy  submission.  It  is  thus  we  are  to  aim  at  walking  in  the 
stepe  of  the  glorious  Head  when,  under  His  sufferings,  He  said,  ^^  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me :  nevertheless  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  Uiou  wilt ; "  and  thus  the  example  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth 
will  be  copied.  In  an  hour  of  deep  affliction  Eli  is  heard  saying,  "  It 
18  the  Lord;  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him  good ; "  and  David's  words, 
in  a  very  trying  season,  were,  "  Behold,  here  am  I;  let  Him  do  to  me 
aa  seemeth  good  unto  Him."  3d,  In  receiving  evil,  we  are  ever  to 
ascribe  righteousness  unto  the  Lord,  acknowledging  that  '^He  is 
righteous  in  all  His  ways,  and  holy  in  all  His  works" — ^yea,  that  ^'  He 
hath  punished  us  less  than  our  iniquities  deserve."  4th,  Our  recep- 
tion of  evil  should  ever  be  combing  with  thankfulness  for  past  and 
present  mercies.  Like  Job,  we  are  to  bless  God  for  what  He  gave, 
and  for  what  He  has  left,  however  much  He  sees  meet  to  take  away — 
for  what  He  is  still  giving,  and,  above  all,  for  what  He  will  give 
hereafter — for  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  He  promised  before  the 
world  began,  and  will  assuredly  bestow  on  all  the  objects  of  His  love 
at  last — as  well  as  for  the  invaluable  blessings  already  conferred,  never 
to  be  recalled.  Moreover,  this  should  be  received  in  a  spirit  of  humble 
trust  in  God,  as  a  God  of  grace,  endeavouring  to  say,  with  Job,  "  Though 
He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him,"  and  with  abounding  prayer 
that  adverse  dispensations  may  be  so  accompanied  with  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord,  that,  as  Job  was,  they  also  may  ]>e  kept  in  the  season  of 
affliction,  however  deep,  from  sinning  against  God,  or  charging  Him 
foolishly. 

It  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  such  a  reception  of  good  or  evil 
from  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  not  the  attainment  of  any  in  their  natural 
state.     It  is  peculiar  to  such  as  are  born  from  above,  and  in  whom 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwells — yea,  for  all  the  blissful  measure  of  this 
which  is  realised  in  the  experience  of  believers  themselves,  they  are 
wholly  debtors  to  the  gracious  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  their 
souls.     It  will  be  found  also,  in  general,  that  the  more  we  are  enabled 
to  receive  good  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  a  right  spirit,  the  more 
likely  are  we  to  receive  evil  also,  so  as  to  glorify  God  "  in  the  fires." 
Nor  let  any  doubt  that  God  can  so  uphold,  strengthen,  and  bless  His 
people,  in  the  lowest  depths  of  outward  adversity,  as  to  make  such  a 
season  the  happiest  they  ever  enjoyed.     Such  experience  was  antici- 
pated by  the  Prophet  Habakkuk,  when  he  said,  "  Although  the  fig- 
tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines ;  the  labour 
of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock 
shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls : 
yet  I  will  REJOICE  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation." 
He  is  God  all-sufficient — a  very  present  help  in  trouble.     Such  has 
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been  the  experience  of  the  saints  of  God  in  times  of  persecution.  The 
dungeon  has  been  to  them  the  very  gate  of  heaven ;  and  when  about 
to  ascend  the  scaffold,  and  lay  their  necks  on  the  block,  or  be  bound  to 
the  stake,  their  cup  of  consolation  has  been  made  so  to  nm  over,  that 
they  could  scarcely  contain  the  joy  with  which  their  souls  were  filled. 
The  words  of  John  Finlay,  in  his  last  speech  and  testimony,*  were, 
"  My  dear  friends,  I  have  sweet  peace  in  my  lovely  Lord ;  He  has 
made  my  prison  become  a  palace  to  me,  and  He  has  made  me  many  a 
time  to  bless  Him  for  my  lot,  for  which  my  soul  shall  praise  Him  to 
all  eternity."  The  words  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  on  the  morning 
of  his  execution,  were,  "  I  thought  to  have  conceded  the  Lord's  good- 
ness to  me,  but  it  will  not  do.  I  am  now  ordering  my  afiairs,  and 
God  is  sealing  my  charter  to  the  heavenly  inheritance,  and  just  now 
saying  to  me,  *  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.*" 
Again,  his  words  were,  "  I  think  His  kindness  overcomes  me.  But 
God  is  good  to  me  that  He  lets  not  out  too  much  of  it  here,  for  He 
knows  I  could  not  bear  it."f  Hamel,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  and  bar- 
barous manner,  being  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel,  said,  among  other 
things,  to  his  wife,  "  Don't  be  troubled  at  this  gibbet  upon  which  I 
must  expire ;  His  to  me  a  triumphal  chariot  which  will  carry  me  into 
heaven.  I  see  heaven  opened,  and  my  sweet  Jesus  with  His  out- 
stretched arms  ready  to  receive  me."  Again  addressing  his  wife,  he 
said,  "  Farewell  once  more,  my  well-beloved  spouse  I  I  am  waiting 
for  you ;  but  know,  though  you  see  my  bones  broken  to  shivers,  yet  my 
soul  is  replenished  with  inexpressible  joys."  Snch,  too,  was  the  love 
to  men,  as  well  as  God,  with  which  his  heart  overflowed,  that  he  kissed 
his  judges,  who  are  said  to  have  "  poured  out  a  shower  of  tear8."J 
Many  other  like  instances  might  have  been  added  from  less  accessible 
sources.  But  nothing  sweeter  could  be  given  ;  and  they  will  l»e  read 
here  by  many  who  will  not  read  them  elsewhere,  or  have  not  the 
opportunity. 


VOLUNTARYISM. 

[Though  we  cannot  homologate  every  expression  or  Rcntiment  in  the  following 
extract,  it  undoubtedly  contains  a  very  able  discussion  of  Voluntaryism,  and  meriti 
very  special  attention  at  the  present  time.] 

The  discussion  of  these  questions  has  given  rise  to  four  systems  of  opinion;  njA 
we  shall  begin  with  the  newest  or  most  modern,  becanse  it  is  also,  in  some  renpectff 
the  simplest  and  most  sweeping.  It  is  what  has  assumed  to  itself,  though  inacca* 
ratcly  and  unwarrantably,  the  name  of  the  voluntary  system, — a  name  derived  fro* 
a  partial  representation  of  one  of  the  views  to  which  the  principle  leads,  and  not  in 
any  respect  fairly  descriptive  of  the  principle  itself.  It  amounts  in  substance  ^ 
this, — that  the  only  relation  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  State  and  the  Church 
— between  civil  government  and  religion — is  that  of  entire  separation  ;  or  in  oth*' 
words,  its  advocates  maintain  that  nations,  as  such,  and  civil  rulers  in  their  official 
capacity,  not  only  are  not  bound,  but  are  not  at  liberty,  to  interfere  in  any  religion* 

*  "  Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  p.  254.  f  "  Scots  Worthies,"  pp.  200,  201. 

i  Quick  B  "  Synodicon,"  vol.  i.  p.  136. 
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^^ers,  or  to  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Chnrch  of  ChriBt,  as  such.  This 
^^g,  if  true,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  all  farther  inquiry  into  the  principles  that 
<^K^t  to  regulate  the  relation  between  Church  and  State ;  for  it  really  implies,  that 
M  connection  should  subsist,  or  can  subsist,  between  them.  All  the  other  answers 
vbich  have  been  given  to  the  qnestion  propounde<l,  assume  the  falsehood  of  this 
(lieory,  and  are  based  upon  an  assertion  of  the  opposite  principle — viz.,  that  nations, 
M  Rich,  and  civil  rulers  in  their  official  capacity,  are  entitled  and  bound  to  aim  at 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  true  religion,  and  tho  welfare  of  the  Chnrch  of 
Christ ;  that  there  are  things  which  they  can  lawfully  do,  which  are  fitted  to  pro- 
mote these  objects ;  and  that  thus  a  connection  may  bo  legitimately  formed  between 
Charcb  and  State.  Hence,  in  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  of  the  relation 
that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  it  is  most  natural 
snd  convenient  to  begin  with  considering  this  voluntary  principle,  as  it  has  been 
called,  since,  if  true,  it  supersedes  all  farther  inqniry.  It  has  been  very  fully  dis- 
cimed  of  late  years.  In  common  with  many  others,  I  took  part  in  these  discussions, 
and  1  have  certainly  not  changed  my  opinion  concerning  it.  I  still  believe  it  to  bo 
a  portion  of  divine  truth,  fully  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God,  and,  therefore,  never 
to  be  abandoned  or  denied,— that  an  obligation  lies  upon  nations  and  their  rulers 
to  faave  respect,  in  the  regulation  of  their  national  affairs,  and  in  the  application  of 
national  resources,  to  the  authority  of  God's  word,  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of 
Cbrist,  and  to  the  interests  of  true  reh'gion.  This  is  the  only  scriptural  truth,  and 
therefore  the  only  matter  of  principle,  which  those  who  support  the  doctrine  of 
national  establishments  of  religion  feel  called  upon  to  maintain,  or  about  which  they 
cherish  any  solicitude.     Everything  beyond  this  is  of  inferior  importance. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  adduce  against  this  truth  the  doctrine  of  the  unlawfulness 

of  intolerance  or  persecution,  or  of  the  assumption  of  jurisdiction  by  civil  authorities 

in  religious  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  for  the  undoubted  truth  of  these  doctrines 

merely  UmiiSf  or  marks  out,  the  sphere  within  which  alone  it  is  competent  for  the 

dvil  anthonties  to  act  in  the  discharge  of  their  obligations,  but  certainly  docs  not 

prove  the  non-existence  of  the  obligation  itself, — nnless,  indee<1,  it  be  at  the  same 

time  proved  (and  this,  we  are  persuaded,  cannot  be  done)  that  civil  authorities 

timnoi  possibly  do  afiything  directed  to  the  object  of  promoting  the  interests  of 

religion  and  the  Church,  without  necessarily  and,  ipso  facto,  iuterfering  with  the 

rights  of  conscience,  and  the  freedom,  independency,  and  spirituality  of  the  Church 

<>f  Christ.     It  is,  of  course,  equally  irrelevant  to  argue  against  this  truth  from  the 

tboaes  that  have  been  too  often  manifested  in  the  practical  application  of  it— as 

*hen  error  instead  of  truth,  a  corrupt  instead  of  a  pure  church,  has  been  aided  and 

pvomoted  by  the  civil  authorities ;  or  when,  even  though  scriptural  truth  and  a 

pore  church  may  have  been  aided,  there  was  yet  so  much  that  was  defective  and 

^■Tooeous  in  the  way  in  which  the  civil  powers  interposed,  as  to  do  more  than  to 

ii^tnilise  the  benefits  resulting  from  its  interference.    Tho  most  plausible  thing 

^l^at  has  been  alleged  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  is,  that  the  interference  of 

^^  authorities  in  religious  matters,  as  a  whole,  has  been  accompanied  and  followed 

^^tb  a  great  preponderance  of  evil  to  religion.     But  neither  does  this,  even  though 

*  Were  conceded  as  a  matter  of  fact,  disprove  the  truth  of  the  general  principle  of 

*««  doty  or  obligation — as  it  may  be  asserted  and  proved,  on  the  other  side,  that 

^^  evils  have  arisen  merely  from  the  duty  not  having  been  correctly  understood  or 

^^•charged  in  the  right  way. 

It  is  equally  little  to  the  purpose  to  allege,  as  if  in  opposition  to  this  truth,  that 
^rist  left  His  Church  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  His  people, 
^HhoQt  any  assistance  from,  or  interference  on  the  part  of,  civil  rulers,  and  allowed 
ft  to  continue  in  this  condition  for  eight  hundred  years.    The  fact  that  He  did  so  is 
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an  important  one,  and  is  fitted  and  intended  to  convej  some  valaable  ksmns ;  bot 
it  assnredly  does  not  teach  as  anytliing  abont  wbat  the  duty  of  nations  and  rolers 
to  the  Chnrch  is.  The  fact  referred  to  afTords  satisfnctory  and  conclosiTe  evidence 
of  these  positions, — vis.,  that  a  condition  of  entire  separation  from  the  State,  and 
entire  de})endence  npon  the  contribations  of  the  people,  is  a  perfectly  lawfal  and 
hononrablo  condition  for  a  chnrch  of  Christ  to  occupy ;  and  that  the  Charch  may 
flourish  lars^ly,  both  internally  and  externally,  withont  any  coantenance  or  aadatance 
from  the  civil  powers,  and  accomplish  fally  all  its  essential  objects.  It  proTet  thia, 
but  it  proves  nothing  more.  The  conduct  of  the  civil  authorities  during  that  period 
was  not  certainly  the  model  according  to  which  civil  rulers  ought  to  act — ^thej  wero 
not  then  discharging  their  duty  towards  the  Charch,  for  they  generally  persecated 
it.  If  they  were  not  discharging  aright  their  duty  towards  the  Church — which,  by 
universal  admission,  is  at  least  entitled  to  toleration — and  if  their  non-discharge  of 
duty  actually  affected  the  condition  of  the  Church,  then  it  is  manifest  that  the 
manner  in  which  they  acted,  and  the  state  in  which  the  Church  was  in  consequence 
placed,  afford  no  materials  whatever  for  deciding  how  they  ought  to  have  acted ; 
and  of  course  the  whole  subject  of  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  obligationa  lie 
upon  rulers  in  regard  to  religion  and  the  Church,  is  left  wholly  nntonched,  to  be 
decided,  as  every  question  of  truth  and  duty  should  be,  by  the  written  word. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that,  whatever  duty  or  obligation  may  seem 
to  lie  upon  civil  rulers  in  this  matter,  the  Church  is  intcniicted  by  the  law  of  her 
Master  from  entering  into  any  alliance  with  the  State,  or  accepting  assistance  from 
the  civil  power.  That  the  Church  is  interdicted  from  sacrificing  any  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  Christ  has  conferred  upon  her — neglecting,  or  promiaing  to 
neglect,  any  of  the  duties  which  He  has  imposed  upon  her — disregarding,  or  pro- 
mising to  disrogani,  any  of  the  directions  He  has  given  her,  in  order  to  obtain,  or 
as  a  condition  of  enjoying,  the  favour  and  assistance  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world, 
is  certain, — and  a.s8nredly  this  guilt  does  at  this  moment  attach  to  every  Protestant 
ecclesiastical  establishment  in  the  world.  But  it  has  never  been  proved,  that,  if  the 
civil  authorities  rightly  understood  their  duties,  and  were  willing  to  discharge  them 
aright,  attaching  no  unwarrantable  conditions  to  their  offers  of  service,  they  coold 
not  render  assistance  to  the  Church  which  she  might  be  fully  warranted  to  accept 

These  considerations,  where  expanded  and  applied,  are,  I  think,  qnite  sufficieot 
to  answer  the  objection  by  which  the  scriptural  principle— that  a  general  obligation 
lies  upon  nations  and  their  rulers  to  aim,  in  the  regulation  of  national  affairs,  at  the 
good  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  welfare  of  true  religion, — has  been  opposed, 
and  to  warrant  us  in  maintaining  that  there  is  a  portion  of  scriptural  truth  which 
tho  Charch  ought  to  hold  forth,  and  which  nations  and  their  nilers  ought  to  act 
npon.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  most  cases  the  interfereucd 
of  the  civil  power  in  religious  matters  has  done  more  evil  than  good,  and  that  t^be 
instances  have  been  very  numerous  in  which  churches  have  consented  to  mnfiil  io* 
terferences,  upon  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities,  with  the  rights  and  priril^t^ 
which  Christ  had  conferred  upon  them.     Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  any  ProtestJiot 
Established  Church  has  ever  wholly  escaped  this  sin  and  degradation,  except   ^* 
Chnrch  of  Scotland  at  the  era  of  the  Second  Reformation  ;  for  even  the  Revoltilioo 
Settlement,  though  to  a  very  large  extent  based  upon  scriptural  principles,  was  soi 
perfectly  free  from  all  defect  or  imperfection.     It  was  grievously  encroached  upoo 
by  tho  restoration  of  patronage  in  the  beginning  of  last  century.     Its  fundamentsl 
principles  were  overturned  by  the  recent  interferences  of  the  civil  authorities,  ** 
that  it  became  impossible  for  a  man  who  had  scriptural  views  of  what  a  Churcb  of 
Christ  is,  and  of  what  are  the  principles  by  which  its  affairs  ought  to  be  regulatft'i 
to  remain  in  connection  with  it. — Principal  Cunningham. 
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I.  The  Faithg  of  the  World:  an  Account  of  aU  Bdiguma  and  Bdigiotu  SeeU  / 
their  Doctrines,  Rites,  Ceremonies,  and  Customs,  Compiled  from  tho  latest 
and  best  authorities,  by  the  Rev.  James  OardiDor,  M.D.  &  A.M.,  author  of 
"  The  Chriatiao  Cyclopaedia/'  &c.,  and  illustrated  from  authentic  aud  trustworthy 
mathorities.  A.  Fullarton  &  Co.,  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh  ;  Union  Street,  Glas- 
gow ;  aud  73,  Newgate  Street,  London. 

II.  The  Contemplated  Union  of  Presbyterian  Churches.  By  tho  Rev.  David 
King,  LL.D.  Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot,  15,  Princes  Street  London:  Nisbet 
&  Co.     1863. 

IIL  Union  of  the  Four  Non-conforming  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland 
Desirable,  Safe,  and  Practicable.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Murray,  Midmar. 
Edinburgh :  John  M'Lareo,  Princes  Street.  Glasgow :  David  Bryce.  Aberdeen : 
George  Davidson.     1863. 

Our  design  in  taking  up  the  publications  noted  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  not  to  discuss  the  merit  of  the  works  generally,  but  to  advert 
to  one  thing  with  which  the  three  authors  are  chargeable — viz.,  misre- 
presenting, or  giving  an  ex-parie  representation  of  the  position  and 
principles  of  United  Original  Seceders.  As  many  parties  as  will,  have 
a  perfect  right  to  write  of  the  principles  of  this  denomination — of  their 
numbers  and  of  their  position — as  they  see  cause  and  feel  called  for ; 
but  they  have  no  right  to  give  an  unfair  representation  of  any  of 
these  matters. 

The  first  work  whose  title  we  quote,  "  The  Faiths  of  the  World," 
is  A  large  and  expensive  work  of  two  quarto  volumes,  embellished 
with  a  great  number  of  remarkably  well-executed  plates,  and  contains 
»  vast  mass  of  information  as  to  the  religions  of  the  world.     The 
chief  value  of  such  a  work  undoubtedly  is,  not  its  fine  plates,  of  tho 
beauty  of  its  typography,  but  its  truthfulness,  and  the  accuracy  of  its 
statements  regarding  the   multifarious   subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
The  author  p^ofe^tses  to  draw  his  materials  from  "  the  latest  and  best 
■uthorities."     The  author  of  such  a  work  should  be  above  suspicion 
^'f  giving  an  ex-parte  or  unfair  statement  of  the  profession  or  position 
®f  any  section  of  the  Church.     It  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  with 
^Ofidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  information  contained  in  this  work 
(^hich  must  be  derived  from  remote  and  recondite  sources),  when  its 
•Elements  regarding  subjects,  the  best  means  of  a  thorough  know- 
ted  ge  of  which  lie  at  the  very  door,  are  characterised  by  discrepancy 
^th  facts  and  unwarranted  inferences,  from  premises  unfairly  stated. 
*^f  Gardiner  has  in  this  work  a  long  and  elaborate  article  regarding 
*e  principles  and  history  of  Seceders,  and  the  diflerent  sections  into 
*liich  the  Secession  came  to  be  divided.     This  article  seems  to  be 
*W  fair  down  to  1842,  when  the  principles  and  history  of  the  Synod  of 
"Uited  Original  Seceders  is  entered  on,  which  is  so  written  as  to  bear 
•^Mence  of  an  ex-parte  bias,  and  in  such  a  way  as  is  calculated  to 
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an  important  one,  and  is  fitted  and  intended  to  convey  some  vslaable  lessons ;  bnt 
it  assuredly  does  not  teach  as  anything  about  what  the  duty  of  nations  and  hiIots 
to  the  Church  is.  The  fact  referred  to  afTords  satisfactory  and  conclosive  cTidenoe 
of  these  positions, — vis.,  that  a  condition  of  entire  separation  from  the  State,  and 
entire  dei>endence  upon  the  contributions  of  the  people,  is  a  perfectly  lawfbl  and 
honourable  condition  for  a  chnrch  of  Clirist  to  occupy ;  and  that  the  Church  may 
flourish  largely,  both  internally  and  externally,  withont  any  countenance  or  assiatanoe 
from  the  civil  powers,  and  accomplish  fully  all  its  essential  objects.  It  proves  this, 
but  it  proves  nothing  more.  The  conduct  of  the  civil  authorities  daring  that  period 
was  not  certainly  the  model  according  to  which  civil  rulers  ought  to  act — ^they  were 
not  then  discharging  their  duty  towards  the  Church,  for  they  generally  persecated 
it.  If  they  wcro  not  discharging  aright  their  duty  towards  the  Church — which,  by 
universal  admission,  is  at  leabt  entitled  to  toleration — and  if  their  non-discharge  of 
duty  actually  affected  the  condition  of  the  Church,  then  it  is  manifest  that  the 
manner  in  which  they  acted,  and  the  state  in  which  the  Church  was  in  conseqaence 
placed,  afford  no  materials  whatever  for  deciding  how  they  ought  to  have  acted ; 
and  of  course  the  whole  subject  of  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  obligations  lie 
upon  rulers  in  regard  to  religion  and  the  Church,  is  left  wholly  untouched,  to  be 
decided,  as  every  question  of  truth  and  duty  should  be,  by  the  written  word. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that,  whatever  duty  or  obligation  may  seem 
to  lie  upon  civil  rulers  in  this  matter,  the  Church  is  interdicted  by  the  law  of  her 
Master  from  entering  into  any  alliance  with  the  State,  or  accepting  assistance  from 
the  civil  power.  That  the  Church  is  interdicted  from  sacrificing  any  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  Christ  has  conferred  upon  her — neglecting,  or  promising  to 
neglect,  any  of  the  duties  which  He  has  imposed  upon  her — disregarding,  or  pro- 
mising to  disregard,  any  of  the  directions  He  has  given  her,  in  order  to  obtain,  or 
as  a  condition  of  enjoying,  the  favour  and  assistance  of  the  kingiloms  of  this  world, 
is  certain, — and  assuredly  thU  guilt  does  at  this  moment  attach  to  every  Protestant 
ecclesiastical  establishment  in  the  world.  Bnt  it  has  never  been  proved,  that,  if  the 
civil  authorities  rightly  understood  their  duties,  and  were  willing  to  discharge  them 
aright,  attaching  no  unwarrantable  conditions  to  their  offers  of  service,  they  could 
not  render  assistance  to  the  Churoh  which  she  might  be  fully  warranted  to  accept 

These  considerations,  where  expanded  and  applied,  are,  I  think,  quite  sufficient 
to  answer  the  objection  by  which  the  scriptural  principle — that  a  general  obligation 
lies  upon  nations  and  their  rulers  to  aim,  in  the  regulation  of  national  affairs,  at  the 
good  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  welfare  of  true  religion, — has  been  opposed, 
and  to  warrant  us  in  maintaining  that  there  is  a  portion  of  scriptural  troth  which 
the  Chnrch  ought  to  hold  forth,  and  which  nations  and  their  rulers  ought  to  act 
U|K>n.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  most  cases  the  intcrfereuce 
of  the  civil  power  in  religious  matters  has  done  more  evil  than  good,  and  that  the 
instances  have  been  very  numerous  in  which  churches  have  consented  to  sinful  in- 
terferences, upon  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities,  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  Christ  had  conferred  upon  them.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  any  Protestant 
Established  Church  has  ever  wholly  escaped  this  sin  and  degradation,  except  the 
Church  of  Scotland  at  the  era  of  the  Second  Reformation  ;  for  even  the  Revelation 
Settlement,  though  to  a  very  large  extent  based  upon  scriptural  principles,  was  not 
perfectly  free  from  all  defect  or  imperfection.  It  was  grievously  encroached  upon 
by  the  restoration  of  patronage  in  the  beginning  of  last  century.  Its  fundamental 
principles  were  overturned  by  the  recent  interferences  of  the  civil  authorities,  so 
that  it  became  impossible  for  a  man  who  had  scriptural  views  of  what  a  Church  of 
Christ  is,  and  of  what  are  the  principles  by  which  its  affairs  ought  to  be  regalated, 
to  remain  in  connection  with  it. — Principal  Cunningham. 
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I.  The  Faiths  of  the  World:  an  Account  of  aU  Rdiguma  and  BeUgiout  SeeU; 
their  Doctrines,  Ritee^  Ceremonies^  and  Customs.  Compiled  from  the  latest 
and  best  aothorities,  by  the  Rev.  James  Qardiner,  M.D.  &  A.M.,  author  of 
**  The  Christiao  Cyclopfiedia,"  &c.,  and  illustrated  from  authentic  and  trustworthy 
aatboritaeB.  A.  Fullarton  &  Co.,  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh ;  Union  Street,  Glas- 
gow ;  and  73,  Newgate  Street,  London. 

II.  The  Contemplated  Union  of  Presbyterian  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  David 
King,  LL.D.  Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot,  15,  Princes  Street.  London:  Nisbet 
&  Co.     1863. 

III.  Union  of  the  Four  Non-conforming  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland 
Desirable,  Safe,  and  Practicable.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Murray,  Midmar. 
Edinburgh :  John  M'Laren,  Princes  Street.  Glasgow :  David  Bryce.  Aberdeen : 
George  Davidson.    1863. 

OuB  design  in  taking  up  the  pnblications  noted  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  not  to  discuss  the  merit  of  the  works  generally,  but  to  advert 
to  one  thing  with  which  the  three  authors  are  chargeable — viz.,  misre- 
presenting, or  giving  an  ex-parte  representation  of  the  position  and 
principles  of  United  Original  Seceders.  As  many  parties  as  will,  have 
a  perfect  right  to  write  of  the  principles  of  this  denomination — of  their 
numbers  and  of  their  position — as  they  see  cause  and  feel  called  for ; 
but  they  have  no  right  to  give  an  unfair  representation  of  any  of 
these  matters. 

The  first  work  whose  title  we  quote,  "  The  Faiths  of  the  World," 
18  a  Urge  and  expensive  work  of  two  quarto  volumes,  embellished 
with  a  great  number  of  remarkably  well-executed  plates,  and  contains 
a  vast  mass  of  information  as  to  the  religions  of  the  world.  The 
chief  value  of  such  a  work  undoubtedly  is,  not  its  fine  plates,  of  the 
beauty  of  its  typography,  but  its  truthfulness,  and  the  accuracy  of  its 
statements  regarding  the  multifarious  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
The  author  professes  to  draw  his  materials  from  "  the  latest  and  best 
authorities."  The  author  of  such  a  work  should  be  above  suspicion 
of  gfiving  an  ex-parte  or  unfair  statement  of  the  profession  or  position 
of  any  section  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  with 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  information  contained  in  this  work 
(which  must  be  derived  from  remote  and  recondite  sources),  when  its 
statements  regarding  subjects,  the  best  means  of  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  which  lie  at  the  very  door,  are  characterised  by  discrepancy 
with  facts  and  unwarranted  inferences,  from  premises  unfairly  stated. 
Dr  Gardiner  has  in  this  work  a  long  and  elaborate  article  regarding 
the  principles  and  history  of  Seceders,  and  the  different  sections  into 
which  the  Secession  came  to  be  divided.  This  article  seems  to  be 
all  fair  down  to  1842,  when  the  principles  and  history  of  the  Synod  of 
United  Original  Seceders  is  entered  on,  which  is  so  written  as  to  bear 
evidence  of  an  ex-parte  bias,  and  in  such  a  way  as  is  calculated  to 

2  u 
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make  a  false  impression.     We  only  advert  at  present  to  the  following 
passage  as  a  rather  glaring  instance  of  this  bias : — 

"From  the  Testimony  of  1827,  it  is  plain  that  the  Original  Secedera  regarded 
both  the  principle  and  practice  of  covenanting  as  inherited  by  them  from  the  first 
Seceders.  Nor  does  tlierc  seem  to  be  any  material  dilTurence  between  the  Testimony 
of  1827  and  that  of  United  Original  Secedcra  in  1842,  in  aa  far  as  regards  theqnea- 
tion  of  the  deisccnding  obligation  of  the  Covenants.  But.  in  the  latter  Testimony, 
a  claase  occurs  which  seems  to  indicate  a  somewhat  modified  view  of  the  necesnty 
of  actually  renewing  the  Covenants.  The  clause  in  question  runs  thus — '  It  is  alto 
agreed,  that  while  all  proper  means  are  used  for  stirring  op  and  preparing  the  people, 
in  their  respective  congregations,  to  engage  in  this  important  and  seasonable  doty, 
there  should  be  no  undue  haste  in  those  congregations  xchere  it  has  not  heien  foT' 
merly  practised^'     (Pp.  582,  583,  vol.  ii.) 

This  is  manifestly  a  piece  of  special  pleading,  in  which  the  writer 
is  trying  to  make  out  a  charge  of  defection  against  United  Original 
Seceders,  for  the  support  of  which  he  feels  that  he  wants  sufiScient 
data,  and  therefore  has  recourse  to  insinuation,  and  does  not  venture 
to  make  use  of  the  style  of  plain  assertion.  Does  Dr  Gardiner  imagine 
that  this  kind  of  statement  will  commend  him  to  his  intelligent  readers 
as  a  trustworthy  guide  in  such  matters  ? 

1st.  It  is  insinuated  in  this  passage  that  the  "Original  Secession 
Testimony"  of  1827  and  that  of  1842   are  different  Testimonies, 
whereas  they  are  one  Testimony  word  for  word,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  pages  containing  the  basis  of  union  between  Original  Seceders 
and  Original  Burghers,  substituted  for  the  few  pages  in  the  Testimony 
of  1827  in  which  the  points  of  difference  between  the  two  bodies  are 
stated,  and  the  means  are  suggested  by  which  union  might  be  effected, 
"  at  once  honourable  to  truth,  and  not  hurtful  to  the  consciences  of 
any."     The  latter,  after  the  union  was  actually  accomplished,  naturally 
gave  place  to  the  former.     Nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  it  been  shown, 
or  can  it  be  shown,  that  so  much  as  one  principle  in  the  Testimony 
of  1827,  or  that  was  held  by  the  first  Seceders,  is  wanting  in  the 
Testimony  of  1842.     The  fact  is,  that  in  two  things  at  the  least,  the 
Testimony  of  1842  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  that  of  1827.     Ist,  It 
is  declared  in  the  former  that  "  the  renovation  of  the  Covenant^ 
National  and  Solemn  League,  shall  be  a  term  of  ministerial  communion 
in  the  united  body,  and  also  of  Christian  communion,  so  far  as  that 
none  can  be  admitted  who  are  opposcrs,  contemners,  and  slighten  of 
the  duty,"  and  that  "  none  shall  subsequently  be  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  the  body  who  have  not  joined  in  the  bond,  or,  at  least, 
given  a  solemn  pledge  to  do  so  when  an  opportunity  is  offered.    Bofc 
in  this  last  case  it  is  understoocl  that  the  Synod  shall  l)e  con8ulle4 
and  its  consent  obtained."     2d,  There  is  also  an  excellent  article  re* 
garding  "occasional  hearing"  in  the  Testimony  of  1842.     But  neither 
of  these  things  are  found  in  the  Testimony  of  1827,  nor  are  they*** 
fcrred  to  in  the  Formula.     The  former  existed  substantially  in  separate 
acts;  but  now  this  is  embodied  in  the  Testimony,  so  that  all  who  take 
the  Formula  expressly  declare  their  approbation  of  these  laws.     Again» 
it  is  here  insinuated  that  a  clause  occurs  in  the  latter  Testimony 
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(that of  1842)  which  "seems  to  indicate  (how  cautious!)  a  somewhat 
modified  view  of  the  necessity  of  actually  renewing  the  Covenants. 
The  clause  in  question,"  it  is  added,  "  runs  thus — *  It  is  agreed,  that 
while  all  proper  means  are  to  he  used  for  stirring  up  and  preparing 
the  people,  in  their  respective  congregations,  to  engage  in  this  im- 
portant AND  SEASONABLE  DUTY.'"  What  morc  cvcr  had  been  asked 
in  the  Secession  than  this,  or  in  what  stronger  language  had  the 
duty  ever  been  commended?  But  nttention  is  drawn  to  the  last 
words  of  the  sentence  by  putting  it  in  italics — ^^  There  should  he 
no  undue  haste  in  those  congregations  where  it  has  not  been  formerly 
practised."  Is  this,  even  in  appearance,  like  the  doings  of  an  un- 
prejudiceid  historian  of  facts?  It  is  added,  and  the  addition  renders 
the  bias  still  more  palpable,  "The  clause  marked  in  italics  is  not 
found  in  the  Testimony  of  1827,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as 
one  of  those  alterations  in  the  Testimony  of  Original  Seceders  which 
was  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  union 
with  the  Original  Burghers.*'  What  partisanship  does  Dr  Gardiner 
display,  and  what  nice,  yea  groundless,  distinctions  does  he  make, 
that  he  may  find  even  a  symptom  of  resiling  from  their  principles  in 
his  representation  of  the  doings  of  this  denomination  of  Christians  I 
Will  it  be  believed  that  the  first  as  well  as  the  last  clause  of  the  sen- 
tence quoted  belongs  to  the  Testimony  of  1 842,  and  is  not  found  in 
the  Testimony  of  1827,  and  that  this  part  of  the  sentence  is  explicitly 
contradictory  of  the  charge  of  modification  of  view  in  regard  to  the 
duty  of  renewing  the  Covenants  I  Moreover,  any  undue  haste  in  this 
work,  or  constraining  of  individuals  or  congregations,  would  have  been 
in  the  teeth  of  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Secession  in  its  best  days, 
and  from  its  commencement.  As  to  this  we  have  the  Testimony  of 
Adam  Gib  (*' Display,"  vol.  i.  253— note). 

\  '*  So  far  as  the  writer  of  this  account  knows  or  can  remember,  there  has  been  no 
iDitaDce  (now  after  the  course  of  about  thirty  yearn)  of  any  of  the  people  being  kept 
Wk  from  sealing  ordinances  for  not  joining  in  covenanting  work;  while  none  of  them 
bate  been  found  as  above  expressed ;  but  they  have  always  been  waited  for,  till 
tnOingly  offering  themselves  (the  italics  are  Mr  Gib's),  upon  occasions  of  that  solemn 
Work  in  their  several  congregations." 

Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  advert  to  other  parts  of  Dr  Gardiner's 
irticle  on  the  principles  of  United  Original  Seceders. 

On  the  consideration  of  Dr  King's  pamphlet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  enter;  nor  do  we  mean  to  discuss  his  sentiments  as  to 
Union,  but  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  his  references  to  United  Original 
Seceders ;  and  we  will  only  notice  what  he  says  in  a  note,  p.  30.  "  Dr 
Gardiner,"  says  Dr  King,  **in  his  *  Faiths  of  the  World,'  says  in  regard 
to  Original  Seceders,  *  Of  this  body  only  one  congregation  remains — 
that  of  Mr  Wright  in  Edinburgh.  The  whole  body  in  1844  joined 
With  the  Synod  of  Original  Burghers,  and  formed  the  United  Original 
Seceders.'"  We  have  read  Dr  Gardiner's  article  more  than  once,  and 
^  not  find  in  it  the  words  which  Dr  King  gives  in  inverted  commas, 
M  if  he  were  quoting  verbatim  from  Dr  Gardiner — to  whom  he  does 
iQjastice,  as  Dr  Gardiner's  statements  are  more  guarded  than  those 
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which  Dr  King  ascribes  to  bim.  It  is  not  a  fact  in  any  sense,  that ''  of 
Original  Scceders  only  one  congregation  remains — that  of  Mr  Wright, 
Edinburgh/' — for  there  is  another  minister  and  another  congregation 
(small  no  doubt),  which,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  have  as  good 
a  right  to  this  designation,  even  in  Dr  King's  and  Dr  Gardiner's  sense, 
as  those  of  Edinburgh.  Nor  is  it  true,  in  point  of  time  or  number,  that 
the  whole  body  in  1844  joined  with  the  Synod  of  Original  Burghers. 
We  cannot  give  space  to  another  long  paragraph,  given  as  a  quotation 
from  Dr  Gardiner  in  inverted  commas,  which,  however,  is  not  a  real 
quotation,  but  an  abridgment  of  Dr  Gardiner's  narrative.  In  this, 
however,  there  is  carefully  embodied,  partly  in  his  own  words  and 
partly  in  the  words  of  Dr  Gardiner,  all  that  seems  to  detract  fix)m  the 
character  of  United  Original  Seceders  in  Dr  Gardiner's  more  extended 
paragraph.  But,  with  all  his  aim  at  condensation  in  this  seeming 
quotation,  he  gives  at  full  length,  and  verbatim,  the  sentence,  and 
the  clause  in  italics,  on  which  Dr  Gardiner  comments,  and  on  which 
he  unwarrantably  founds  the  inference  that  our  views  as  to  the 
practice  of  covenanting  underwent  a  change  in  1842.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  use  which  Dr  King  has  made  of  Dr  Gardiner^s  article  as  an 
authority  which  has  led  us  to  notice  it  at  all.  It  is  a  considerable 
time  since  we  saw  the  article,  and  marked  its  glaring  partiality. 
We  are  disposed  also  to  think  that  Dr  King,  on  reflection,  will  not 
have  much  satisfaction  in  what  he  has  done  in  culling  firom  that 
article,  and  in  some  cases  rather  exaggerating,  what  he  finds  tending 
to  the  discredit  of  this  small  Synod  and  its  adherents.  It  is  possible 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  battle  for  principle  which  those  whom 
United  Original  Seceders  represent  maintained,  and  in  which  they 
themselves  have  latterly  been  engaged,  and  the  unlikelihood  that  they 
would  become  parties  to  such  a  union  as  is  contemplated,  and  is  ad- 
vocated by  Dr  King,  may  have  given  his  reference  to  United  Original 
Seceders  a  tone  indicating  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  that  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  fox  and  the  grapes  in  the  fable.  It  may,  however,  he  < 
the  result  of  using  manufactured  extracts  sent  him  by  some  one  who 
is  alert  in  such  work.  We  would  be  glad  to  learn  that  it  did  not  lie 
at  Dr  King's  own  door. 

There  is  much  more  in  Mr  Murray's  pamphlet  calling  for  remark, 
though  apparently  written  in  a  different  spirit  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding authors.    Mr  Murray's  production  furnishes  evidence  of  ability^ 
and  shows  that  he  has  given  more  attention  to  the  principles  of  Ori  — 
ginal  Seceders  than  we  believe  the  great  majority  of  the  ministers  (»'^ 
the  Free  Church,  or  of  other  denominations  over  Scotland,  have  doiu.-V' 
But  he  has  still  much  to  learn.     Though  he  writes  as  if  he  wec"^ 
master  of  his  subject,  he  really  would  need  to  go  to  school  to  coin^" 
plele  his  education  in  this  branch  of  knowledge.     We  cannot  adve^* 
to  all  the  passages  which  we  had  marked  in  proof  of  this,  but  shfc   - 
adduce  a  few  of  them,  from  an  examination  of  which  this  will  be  a^B 
parent. 

Before  doing  this,  we  may  notice  his  striking  application  of  two  pa — — 
sages  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  union.  The  first  is  the  third  petiticr= 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer — "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven 
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which  is  80  interpreted  as  to  show  that  it  is  a  prayer  for  a  state  of  things 
ID  the  Chnrch  which  is  the  utmost  that  Original  Seceders  desiderate : 
the  other  is  the  prayer  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  17th  chapter  of  John, 
which  is  interpreted  as  if  it  referred  to  visible  union,  without  respect 
to  unity  in  principle  or  in  practice ;  whereas  it  is  in  reality  a  prayer 
for  nnion  among  Christians  in  these  respects,  so  far  as  this  can  be 
attained  by  men  in  their  present  state,  corresponding  to  the  most 
perfect  example  of  this  in  the  universe — that  which  exists  between 
the  eternal  Father  and  His  only-begotten  Son,  who  are  absolutely 
one  in  principle  and  in  operation.  What  is  asked  in  this  prayer  is, 
"  that  they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one."  The  author  proceeds, 
accordingly,  to  set  forth  his  views  of  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Christian 
Church — viz.,  that  she  ought  to  contain  as  great  a  variety  of  sentiment 
among  her  membership  as  is  at  all  compatible  with  her  constitution. 
In  one  respect  this  is  a  mere  truism.  But  that  it  may  at  all  suit  the 
argument  of  Mr  Murray,  the  constitution  referred  to  must  be  so  framed 
as  to  admit  of  great  variety  of  sentiment  in  the  church  to  which  it 
helongs.  His  words  are :  "  We  think  it  adds  life  and  vigour  to  any 
piiiblic  body  to  have  included  in  its  membership  as  great  a  variety  of  sen- 
timent as  is  at  all  compatible  with  its  constitution,'^  This  be  illustrates 
hy  a  reference  to  the  existence  in  Britain  of  parties  "  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion — from  the  Tory,  on  the  extreme  of  Conservatism,  to 
the  Radical  Whig,  on  the  opposite  extreme  of  Liberalism."  But  the 
cases  are  not  parallel.  We  have  a  divine  constitution  provided  for 
the  Church,  given  by  her  exalted  Head,  which  she  is  bound  by  His 
high  authority  to  adopt  and  hold  fast,  and  into  which  there  is  to  be 
DO  human  additions  introduced.     Again,  his  words  are, — 

"  But  were  the  Church  composed  of  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  consistent  with 
her  constitutional  principles,  then,  hj  the  blessing  of  God,  we  might  consider  the 
Charck  to  be  at  once  safe  and  vigorous,  and  in  circumstances  well  calculated  to  fit 
W  for  performing  those  glorious  functions  which  a  church  ought  to  perform  on  the 
etrth.  We  think  we  would  have  the  above  desiderata  secured  by  the  union  of  the 
Free,  United  Presbyterian,  Reformed  Presbyterian,  and  Original  Secession  Churches 
ia  one  united  body." 

Here,  while  he  is  willing  to  have  Keformed  Presbyterians  and  Ori- 
ginal Seceders  in  this  liberalised  and  latitudinarian  United  Church, 
he  forgets  that  they  could  not  be  there  without  in  reality  ceasing  to 
be  parties  to  whom  the  name  would  apply, — yea,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  past  experience,  their  sentiments  are  likely  by  such  a  process  to 
Undergo  such  a  metamorphosis  as  would  render  them  "extreme" 
I&titndinarians. 

The  one  great  question  here  is — Has  such  union  among  professors 
oC religion  as  this  writer  advocates  any  countenance  from  the  Bible? 
^^e  desiderate  proof  that  a  church  framed  after  his  model  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  one  rule  of  faith  and  practice  contained  in  the 
Soly  Scriptures.  We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  tremendous  and 
^JttAal  results  of  the  toleration  of  this  variety  of  sentiment  among  the 
J*»embers  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  body.  This  has  a  sad  verification 
^  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  are  found  the  venerable  and  tnily 
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orthodox  Archdeacon  Law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  infidel  Bisbop 
Colenso  on  the  other,  and  also  the  rankest  Popery  commingling  with 
anient  Protestantism.     But  we  have  ilhistrations  of  this  which  take  a 
still  wider  sweep.     The  primitive  Christian  Chnrch,  having  entered 
on  her  degenerate  course  in  this  direction,  did  not  cease  to  progress 
till  the  depths  of  her  degeneracy  became  such  as  has  rendered  her,  in 
the  great  mass  of  her  adherents,  a  society  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
Christian  name — a  society  so  antichristian,  that  every  abomination 
was  tolerated   and  practised  within  its  borders;   while  no  one  was 
suffered  to  utter  a  word  in  behalf  of  Bible  truth  or  scriptural  wor- 
ship, or  to  testify  against  the  grossest  heresies  and  the  most  cor- 
rupt and  blasphemous  practices.     On   the  contrary,  all  who  dared 
to  act  such   a  faithful  part  were  persecuted  to  the  death.     Such, 
we  greatly  fear,  is  the  native  tendency  of  the  kind  of  union  of  which 
our  author  has  come  to  imbibe  such  transcendental  notions,  though 
we  doubt  not  he  himself  would  shrink  with  horror  from  the  thought 
of  an  approach  to  such  a  consummation.     But  let  men  think  and 
say  what  they  will  on  such  a  subject,  any  other  issue  of  entering 
on  such  a  course  would  be  a  new  thing  in  the  earth  either  in  ante- 
diluvian or  postdiluvian  times.     The  whole  history  of  our  world  de- 
monstrates that  the  entrance  of  error,  in  principle  or  practice,  in  what 
relates  to  religion,  is  like  the  breaking  in  of  water; — the  breach  be- 
comes wider  and  wider,  till  it  attains  the  strength  of  a  cataract,  and 
diffuses  floods  broad  as  the  sea,  spreading  moral  and  spiritual  ruin  and 
desolation  over  many  countries,  and  throughout  many  generations, — 
yea  reaching  into  the  depths  of  eternity.     Such  issues  are  the  most 
appalling  that  the  minds  of  men  can  contemplate;  and  they  may  well 
inspire  intelligent  and  thoughtful  men  with  the  most  profound  awe  in 
entering  on  such  a  course,  and  convince  them  of  the  presumption  of 
imagining  that  they  can  set  a  limit  to  its  progress.     If  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  past,  this  is  work  for  which  their  puny  arms  are  as  power- 
less as  they  would  be  to  restrain  by  their  feeble  grasp  a  railway  train 
in  the  full  speed  of  its  onward  career,  or  arrest  the  avalanche  in  its 
resistless  downward  progress.     The  condition  to  which  Paganism  and 
Popery  have  reduced,  and  in  which  they  are  keeping  the  masses  of  man- 
kind, is  ample  proof  of  this;  while  the  powerlessness  of  all  our  mission- 
ary efforts  in  the  past,  and  the  comparatively  insignificant  inroads  which 
these  have  been  able  to  make  on  the  wide  dominions  over  which  these 
systems  of  wickedness  exercise  their  deadly  and  destnictive  sway, 
show  impressively  how  difficult  it  is  to  reclaim  so  much  as  one  tribe- 
of  the  sons  of  Adam  from  this  ruin. 

But  it  is  time  to  advert  a  little  to  the  views  of  Secession  principle's 
held  forth  in  this  pamphlet.  The  first  passage  we  shall  quote  is  foun^K 
in  pages  28,  29. 

"  Bat  while  we  thus  hold  covnnanting  to  be  scriptural  and  right  in  the  abstract^^ 
there  arc  two  things  we  demur  to  in  reference  to  it.  First,  we  demur  to  the  notion  ~ 
that  tlie  Covenants  ought  to  bo  periodically  entered  into  without  regard  to  circoicz=^ 
stances,  and  that  they  hhonid  thus  bo  elevated  to  the  rank  of  stated  and  ordiDtr  J 
means  of  grace.  Covenanting,  in  our  opinion,  should  occupy,  in  the  Christie  ^ 
Cburcb,  a  similar  position  to  fasting,  as  to  the  principle  on  which  it  is  to  be  o'Z>> 
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■ervBd.  Neither  is  a  stated  ordinance  of  grace,  bot  an  ordinance  contingent  for  its 
observance  on  circumstances.  The  examples  of  covenanting  in  Scripture  are  all 
UMciated  with  pecuh'ar  exigencies  of  the  Church.  This  was  the  case,  too,  in  our 
own  coantrj — the  only  country  almost,  in  New  Testament  times,  in  which  cove- 
nanting has  been  put  in  practice.  The  covenanting  period  in  this  country  is  the 
period  when  the  Church  had  to  fight  for  her  existence  and  her  liberty,  as  well  as 
her  establishment  in  the  land.  Not  only  are  trying  seasons  the  times  for  covenant- 
ing, bat  they  are  the  times,  too,  for  evoking  the  covenanting  npirit.  God's  provi- 
dence may  then  be  lefl  to  be  the  guardian  of  this  duty.  Trials,  and  trials  alone, 
make  covenanters. 

"  The  second  thing  we  object  to,  in  reference  to  the  views  of  our  modem  Cove- 
nanters, is,  that  they  would  stereotype  the  subject-matter  of  the  Covenants,  entered 
into  in  past  ages,  as  suitable  in  all  their  details  to  the  present  time,  and  indeed  to  all 
time  coming.  Their  firm  persuasion  of  the  descending  obligations  of  the  Covenants, 
we  think,  binds  them  to  this.  They  must  hold  ono  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Govenants  to  be  as  binding  as  the  other,  else  they  give  up  the  binding  obligation  of 
these  docaments  as  documents.  If  they  merely  held  the  principle  of  the  binding  ob- 
ligations of  the  Covenants  in  the  abstract,  they  would,  in  that  case,  not  be  com- 
mitted to  the  old  Covenants.  But  they  do  hold  the  old  Covenants  to  be  binding ;  there- 
fore they  most  in  consistency  hold  them  to  be  wholly  so ;  for  the  principle  of  the 
absolute  binding  obligation  of  a  drjcument  must  be  held  to  be  predicative  of  all  parts 
alike  of  the  document.  They  could,  no  doubt,  consistently  with  the  idea  of  tho 
binding  obligation,  add  to  any  mo<lern  document  new  matter.  If,  for  example,  this 
coontry,  or  the  churches  whoso  union  we  advocate  in  this  paper,  were,  from  somo 
anfureseen  circumstances,  soon  to  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  enter  into  a  solemn 
bond  or  covenant,  if  they  would  net  in  the  spirit  of  the  covenanters  of  old,  they 
would  not  draw  up  their  bond  ailer  the  exact  model  of  any  of  the  old  documents, 
but  would  frame  one  suitable  to  their  own  peculiar  circumstances." 

Oq  this  passage  we  remark,   1st,  That  we  know  no  party  who  hold 
"the  notion  "  that  the  Covenants  ou^ht  to  be  renewed  periodically 
Vfithout  regard  to  circumstances j*'  or  that  **  it  should  be  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  stated  and  ordinary  means  of  grace"  (if  this  would  be 
elevation).     2d,  That  Seceders  have  all  along  held,  and  continne  to 
fcold,  that  "covenanting  should  occupy,  in  the  Christian  Church,  a 
rimilar  position  to  fasting,  as  to  the  principle  on  which  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served," both  being  moral-natural  duties,  to  be  observed  at  special 
Seasons.      3d,  We  demur  to  the  statenjent  that  ^^  triahj  and  trials 
oione,  make  covenanters.^'    No  amount  of  trials  can  make  covenanters. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  it  is  held  forth  distinctly  as 
otie  of  the  fruits  of  an  abundant  enjoyment  of  His  influence.     (Is.  xliv. 
3»  4, 5.)     Nothing  but  this  can  make  true  covenanters.     4th,  We  demur 
^  the  insinuation  that  covenanting  is  only  to  be  practised  in  sea.sons  of 
^Ti'eat  trial.     It  has  been  chiefly  practised  in  seasons  of  great  deliver- 
•-•ice,  of  a  remarkable  enjoyment  of  Divine  countenance,  and  of  true 
'^"vival.     It  was  at  such  a  season  that  it  was  engaged  in  on  the  plains 
^^  Moab,  at  Mount  Ebal,  and  before  the  death  of  Joshua.     Such  also 
^^«»8  the  season  of  its  observance  in  the  days  of  Asa  and  Hezekiah,  as 
^•"ell  as  at  the  return  of  the  captivity  from  Babylon.     Such  are  tho 
J'^ried  circamstances  in  which  a  record  of  the  practice  of  this  duty  is 
^iind  in  Scripture,  and  in  which  it  is  predicted  to  take  place,  that  it 
^  about  as  difficult  to  show  when  it  is  not  as  when  it  i$  seasonable, 
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provided  religion  is  in  a  healthful  state  among  a  people,  withont  which 
it  may  be  little  more  than  solemn  mockery.     5th,  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  found  it  seasonable,  in  its  difficul- 
ties and  triajs,  during  the  First  and  Second  Reformation  periods,  and 
that  it  has  never  been  found  seasonable  since  in  the  Established  Church 
or  the  Free  Church,  at  eras  of  deliverance,  as  at  the  Revolution,  or 
at  the  escape  from  State  trammels  and  Erastian  domination  in  1843, 
or  in  all  the  previous  struggles  against  State  encroachments  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  Church.     The  Free  Church — or  rather  the  non-intru- 
sion party,  for  tlie  Free  Church  was  not  then  formed — entered  into  a 
kind  of  covenant  with  one  another;  but  they  did  not  walk  in  the  steps 
of  their  godly  fathers  in  like  exigencies  during  the  First  Reformation, 
and  erahudy  their  confederation  in  an  act  of  homage  to  God — ^in  a 
covenant  with  Him  as  well  as  with  one  another.     When  this  was 
proposed  by  Dr  Candlish,  a  leader  who  has  been  followed  so  implicitly 
in  other  things,  on  a  fast-day  soon  after  the  Disruption — one  of  the 
best  days  the  Free  Church  ever  saw,  or  will  soon  see  again, — such 
formidable  opposition  was  made  to  it  that  the  idea  was  abandoned, 
and  seems  never  to  have  found  so  much  as  a  place  for  consideration 
in  her  assemblies  since.     6th,  We  have  no  knowledge  of  parties  who 
hold  that  "  the  matter  of  the  Covenants  entered  into  in  past  ages"  is 
"suitable,  in  all  its  details,  to  the  present  time"  (which  is  an  ah- 
surdity),  or  "to  all  time  coming'*  (which  is  still  more  absurd).     7tb, 
We  deny,  as  an  untenable  position,  the  assertion  that  our  "firmper- 
suiision  of  the  descending  obligation  of  the  Covenants"  binds  us  to  hold 
that  the  matter  of  them  is  suitable  in  all  its  details  at  the  present 
lime;  or  that  "  consistency"  requires  that  if  we  hold  the  Covenants  to 
be  binding,  we  "  must  hold  them  to  be  wholly  so  ;  or  that  those  who 
hold  the  obligation  of  the  Covenants  must  hold  one  part  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Covenants  to  be  as  binding  as  the  other,  else  they  give  up 
the  binding  obligation  of  these  documents  as  documents."     The  Cove- 
nants bind  only  to  what  is  lawful  and  permanent  in  its  nature.     They 
do  not  now  bind  to  fidelity  to  Charles  I.,  who  is  long  ago  dead,  and  whose 
dynasty  is  extinct;  nor  did  they  ever  bind  to  this  but  in  subordinatioa 
to  the  claims  of  the  King  of  kings  and  of  true  religion.     Nor  is  it  true 
that  the  "absolute  binding  obligation  of  a  document  (we  know  not  why 
absolute  is  foisted  into  this  sentence)  must  be  held  to  be  predicativo 
of  all  the  parts  alike  of  the  document."     When  it  becomes  impossible 
to  fulfil  all  the  parts  of  a  testament  (for  instance,  by  the  death  of 
legatees),  this  does  not  render  the  document  in  its  other  stipulations 
invalid.     Sthl}',  Wo  remark  here  that  Mr  Murray  has  been  chiefly 
occupied  in  this  passage  in  demolishing  a  man  of  straw,  and  for  suoB 
work  powder  is  deemeil  quite  sufficient  without  any  heavier  material. 

In  ccmnection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  meet  also  with  the 
following  statements: — 

"  Many  may  consider  that  their  bcin^  bound  to  a  line  of  comluct  by  their  anccston 
would  scarcely  be  compatible  with  their  right  of  private  judgment,  and  would 
trench  on  their  liberty  as  free  agents.  Tliey  may  bo  ready  to  h<)ld  that  no  obligi* 
tions  under  wbich  they  might  be  brought  by  any  solemn  act  of  their  forefathers,  ii 
which  they  were  not  themselves  acquiescing  parties,  could  hinder  them  from  Berriog 
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God  according  to  their  own  cooscientious  convictions.  All  persons  who  can  think, 
will  sympathise  with  this  difficulty,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Of  conrse  many  persons, 
who  cannot  think,  will  have  no  difficulty  or  scrupulosity  in  taking  their  decided 
ttand  on  one  or  other  side  of  this  controversy.  Sure  wo  are  of  one  thing,  however, 
that  the  groat  majority  of  those  who  hold,  in  our  day,  the  hinding  obligation  of  the 
Covenants  (and  we  say  nothing  more  of  them  than  we  sny  of  all  other  persons  of 
their  position  and  education),  have  not  metaphysics  enough  to  solve  this  high  pro- 
blem in  Christian  ethics.  No  doubt,  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  are  placed  under 
the  moral  government  of  God,  whatever  is  morally  right  in  the  old  Covenants,  wo 
are  bound,  antecedent  to,  and  independent  of,  these  bonds,  to  carry  out  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  and  opportunities,  and  up  to  the  measure  of  light  wo  may  receive  on 
the  subject.  But  this  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  our  being  bound  to  carry  out 
whatever  is  contained  in  the  Covenantw,  because  our  forefathers  brought  us  under 
this  obligation.  In  the  former  case,  we  are  bound  by  the  unchallengeable  authority 
and  immutable  law  of  God.  In  the  latter,  we  would  be  bound  by  man,  whose  au- 
thority may  bo  challenged,  and  whose  decrees  cannot  certainly  be  said  to  have  the 
impress  of  infallibility  stamped  upon  them.'* 

This  is  a  remarkable  paragraph.     There  is  do  doubt  that  a  process 
of  reasoning  somewhat  akin  to  this  is  now  rendering  many  thousands 
in  Scotland  quite  self-complacent  in  repudiating  the  idea  of  the  con- 
tinued obligation  of  our  National  Covenants.     It  is  plain  that  our 
author  is  not  a  little  elated  with  the  successful  way  in  which  he 
thinks  the  subject  has  been  stated  by  him,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  his  apparent  success  arises  from  ignorance  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  question  at  issue.     He  assumes  here,  unreasonably  we  judge, 
that  " all  persons  who  can  think"  will  sympathise  with  the  difficulty 
which  he  states  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  "  binding  obligation  of 
the  Covenants,"  viz.,  "  That  their  being  bound  to  a  line  of  conduct 
by  their  ancestors,  would  scarcely  bo  compatible  with  their  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  would  trench  on  their  liberty  as  free  agents." 
Again,  he  insinuates  that  such  as  have  no  sympathy  with  his  difficul- 
ties, are  not  distinguished  by  much  scrupulosity,   or  tenderness  of 
eonscience,  in  such  matters.     This  is  an  insinuation  that  Reformed 
Presbyterians  and  Original  Seceders  are  parties  who  "cannot  tbink,"and 
who  are  not  very  scrupulous.     But  it  takes  a  much  wider  range.     It 
lays  the  same  charges  against  the  Scottish  martyrs — from  Argyle  to 
Renwick — as  well  as  against  the  distinguished   men  who  shone  as 
•tars  of  the  first  magnitude  during  the  First  and  Second  Reformation 
*ii  Scotland — the  Knoxes  and  the  Melvilles— the  Hendersons  and  the 
Rutherfords, — and  among  a  galaxy  of  illustrious  Puritans  in  England. 
Tbete  men  were  real  "thinkers,"  and  of  such  massive  intellects  that 
tkey  conld  have  had  no  sympathy  with  Mr  Murray's  difficulties,  because 
tkey  would  have  seen  at  a  glance  that  they  were  only  the  sophistries 
of  ignorance.     Were  the  Israelites,  in  their  successive  generations, 
.  dealt  with  in  a  way  "  incompatible  with  their  right  of  private  judg- 
ment," or  deprived  "  of  their  liberty  as  free  agents,"  when  God  held 
them  80  bound  by  the  covenant  entered  into  by  their  ancestors  at 
Sinai,  that  they  were  thereby  laid  under  a  superadded  tie — that  of 
eufvnant  obligation — to  keep  His  whole  law,  and  could  not  transgress 
any  part  of  it  henceforth  without  aggravated  sin — without  being 

2  X 
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covenant-breakers  as  well  as  law-transgressors?  Did  God  deal  un- 
justly with  them  as  a  people  when  He  pnntshed  tbem  severely,  in  the 
days  of  David,  for  the  violation  of  a  league  in  the  days  of  Saul,  en- 
tered into  with  the  Gibeonites  in  the  days  of  Joshua?  It  must  be  a 
dangerous  kind  of  reasoning  that  involves  men  in  the  guilt  of  charging 
G(xl  foolishly. 

Farther,  our  author  appeals  to  metaphysics — in  which  he  evidently 
thinks  he  is  an  adept — in  these  words, — *^Sure  wc  are  of  one  thing, 
however,  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  hold,  in  our  day,  the 
binding  obligation  of  the  Covenants  (and  we  say  nothing  more  of 
them  than  we  say  of  all  other  persons  of  their  position  and  education), 
have  not  metaphysics  enough  to  solve  this  high  problem  in  Christian 
ethics.''  But  the  truth  is,  that  it  requires  no  great  logical  acumen  or 
talent  for  metaphysics,  but  some  portion  of  common  sense — some  dis- 
tinct perception  of  what  is  taught  on  this  question  in  the  Bible,  along 
with  the  exposition  of  the  Decalogue  contained  in  the  Larger  Cate- 
chism of  the  Westminster  divines — to  enable  us,  and  intelligent  Chris- 
tians of  all  ranks  of  society,  to  solve  the  problem  to  their  full  satisfac- 
tion. There  are  such  tilings  as  learned  ignorance  and  prejudicCv 
which  are  greater  hindrances  to  clear  views  of  truth  than  want  of  skill 
in  tiie  subtleties  of  metaphysics. 

Our  author  thinks  he  adduces  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
the  obligation  of  the  Covenants  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  para- 
graph quoted  above. 

"No  doubt,"  he  says,  "in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  are  placed 
under  the  moral  government  of  God,  whatever  is  morally  right  in  the 
old  Covenants,  we  are  bound,  antecedent  to,  and  independent  of,  these 
bonds,  to  carry  out  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  opportunity,  and  up 
to  the  measure  of  light  we  may  receive  on  the  subject."     This  is  a 
notable  concession !     We  do  not  stay  to  advert  to  the  seeming  limit 
here  set  to  the  claims  of  the  divine  law  by  the  degree  of  our  ability  or 
the  measure  of  our  light.     But,  we  ask,  does  our  author  mean  to  deny 
thdt  we  can  be  brougiit  under  additional  obligation  by  covenants, 
vows,  or  oaths,  to  do  what  is  binding  on  us  antecedently  to  sncia 
solemn  engagements?    Is  it  a  work  of  supererogation  to  enter  into 
soleuin  covenants  to  do  what  is  already  binding  on  us  by  the  etema.^ 
law  of  God  ?     We  have  heard  it  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  add  t^ca 
this  obligation,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  Mr  Murray  is  not  of  thL^ 
opinion.     But  this  at  once  charges  God  with  foolishness,  in  callin  ^g^ 
nuMi  to  bind  themselves  by  covenant  to  keep  His  law,  and  order  the5_  i 
whole  conduct  according  to  His  revealed  will ;  and  must  lead  hiur     3 
in  opposition  to  the  common  sense  of  men,  to  pronounce  all  ordinatio*  ^* 
vows,  and  oaths  in  courts  of  justice,  suijcrfluous? 

*'  But,"  Mr  Murray  adds,  **  this  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  our:^ 
he'u)^  bound  to  carry  out  whatever  is  contained  in  the  Covenants,  b^^ 
cause  our  forefathers  brought  us  under  this  obligation."  But  is  it  tb^< 
fact  that  this  is  the  reason,  and  not  a  misrepresentation  of  the  subje^s:^' 
under  consideration?  We  are  not  bound  to  "carry  out"  or  fulfil  tb^»* 
engagements  come  under  in  these  deeds,  because  our  forefathers  boni:^  ^ 
us;  but  because  we  brought  ourselves^  as  a  people,  under  obligatic^^ 
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to  do  SO.  It  is  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  and  in  manifold  formS)  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration to  deal  with  nations  as  having  a  continued  identity 
from  age  to  age ;  so  that  obligation  contracted  in  one  age,  as  to  duly 
permanent  in  its  nature,  is  as  much  binding  on  that  people  in  a  sub- 
sequent age  as  if  the  obligation  were  contracted  in  dial  age,  and 
that  guilt  contracted  in  past  ages  is  punished  in  ages  subsequent. 
Is  God  unrighteous  in  this  ?  No  1  *'  He  is  righteous  in  all  His  ways, 
and  holy  in  all  His  works,''  and  in  this  among  the  rest. 
In  a  subsequent  paragraph  (p.  31)  our  author  says — 

"  Our  covenanting  friends  maintain  that  it  is  necessaxy  to  hold  np  a  judicial 
testimony  for  tho  Covenants  and  their  binding  obligation.  We  shall  allow  what 
we  have  said  above  to  suffice  as  an  answer  to  tho  wisdom  of  this.  But  we  might  ask 
these  respected  friends,  Do  they  really  get  a  judicial  testimony  for  the  Covenants 
nuuntained  even  in  their  small  communities  ?  We  believe  that  a  principle  of 
theirs  is,  that  the  Covenants  should  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  irrespective  of 
any  pecaliar  exigencies.  Now,  we  know  that  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  have 
actnally  discontinued  the  practice  of  renewing  the  Covenants ;  and  we  know,  too, 
that  this  is  a  practice  by  no  means  uniform  among  the  Original  Seceders.  Some 
of  these  latter  renew  the  Covenants,  and  some  do  not  The  renewing  of  tho  Cove- 
nants is  then  not  made  practically  a  term  of  communion  with  our  respected  friends, 
the  Original  Seceders.    Here  we  have  the  forbearance  wo  advocate  exemplified." 

We  have  already  met  the  statements  of  our  author  in  this  passage,  and 
shown  that  he  represents  us  as  holding  what  is  not  held  by  us  regarding 
the  practice  of  covenanting.     Here  Mr  Murray  confounds  two  things 
which  are  distinct — the  obligation  of  the  Covenants,  and  the  renewing 
of  them.     It  is  the  former,  and  not  the  latter,  that  is  a  term  of  Christian 
communion,  though  the  latter  is  a  term  of  ministerial  fellowship,  as 
has  been  already  stated.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  dog- 
matism in  the  author's  statements  (pp.  33,  34,  and  35),  which,  though 
meriting  notice,  we  have  not  space  to  discuss.     In  one  place  be  will 
have  us  to  believe  that  the  Free  Church  holds  the  jus  divinum  of 
Piesbytery,  because  she  identifies  herself  with  the  Church  of  the 
Second  Reformation  ;  which  is  not  true,  or  we  and  she  would  be  one 
in  principle  and  practice.     To  see  her  do  what  Mr  Murray  says  she 
lias  done  would  be  a  joyful  day  to  us.      But,  in  the  next  page,  he 
blames  Original   Seceders  for  asking  a  declaration  from  the  Free 
Church,  "  in  the  most  absolute  terms,  that  the  Presbyterian  form  is 
f  he  scriptural  form  of  church  government — not  that  in  our  opinion  it 
^  so,  but  that  it  absolutely  is  so."     In  page  35,  however,  he  asserts : 
**  All  these   churches   (the   non- conforming   Presbyterian   churches) 
•-1^  agreed  in  holding  the  jus  divinum  of  Presbytery — that  is,  tliat  it 
^  ike  only  form  of  church  government  sanctioned  and  exemplified 
*nNew  Testament  scripture,^ — which  is  all  that  Original  Seceders  ever 
•^Wght  or  desire,  and  what  they  like  far  better  than  what  he  makes  us 
•ik,  but  which  we  never  did  ask,  and  then  blames  us  for  asking.     But 
^is  is  made  to  pave  the  way  for  a  piece  of  reasoning  in  page  36,  of 
^hich  we  know  not  what  to  make.     Here  he  attempts  to  reduce  all 
^^Utters  of  faith  into  that  of  mere  opinion,  and  reasons  as  if  wc  could 
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not  obtain  an  assured  knowledge  of  any  of  the  troths  of  divine  revela- 
tion. Our  author,  we  doubt  not,  will,  on  reflection,  see  that  his  reason- 
ing here  is  exceedingly  faulty.  There  are  few  things  more  striking 
than  the  dogmatism  with  which  latitudinarians  denounce  all  who 
are  not  as  ready  as  themselves  to  reduce  the  truths  of  the  Bible  to 
matter  of  mere  opinion ;  and  somehow  our  author,  in  advocating  the 
proposed  union,  though  we  suppose  ho  is  thought  to  be,  and  thinks 
himself  anti-latitudinarian,  has  not  escaped  a  splice  of  latitudinarian 
dogmatism  towards  those  who  cannot  be  so  liliral  with  Bible  truth 
and  duty  as  himself.  We  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  in  this  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  native  influence  and  tendency  of  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  to  be  the  key-stone  of  the  contemplated  union — viz^ 
In  as  far  as  we  differ,  you  will  have  liberty  to  hold  your  views,  and 
you  will  allow  us  to  hold  ours. 


The  Principles  of  ChriMian  Umon^  as  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  Ood.  Bj  the 
Rev,  William  White,  Kiiox*8  Free  Church,  Haddington.  Ediubargh:  William 
r.  Kennedy,  79,  George  Street.  Glasgow:  D.  Bryce  &  Co.  LondoD:  Hamil- 
ton, Adams,  &  Co.     1863. 

Tins  title  seems  imposing;  Avould  that  we  could  say  that  it  is  not  an 
imposition.  The  deflign  of  the  work  being  to  advance  ecclesiastical 
incorporation,  it  would  have  been  only  fair  that  such  a  work  should 
deal  with  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  as  distinguished  from  Chris- 
tian communion.  The  author  is  able  to  distinguish  between  things 
that  differ,  as  well  as  to  confound  things  plain  as  the  light  of  day; 
and  hence  we  would  have  expected,  at  the  outset,  that  the  question 
should  have  been  restricti'd  to  the  discussion  of  a  scriptural  basis  of 
union,  upon  w^hich  the  various  sections  of  the  Church  might  dutifully 
coalesce. 

With  regard  to  "  the  principles  of  Christiiui  union,  as  laid  down  in 
the  word  of  God,"  Ave  are  not  aware  that  our  author  has  gone  one 
step  in  advance  of  many  who  have  gone  before  him.  With  much  of 
his  exposition  of  the  passages  selected  from  the  fourth  chapter  of  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  we  cordially  sympathise.  The  exjtosition 
is  clear  and  impressive.  But  still,  {us  regards  the  union  of  a  divided 
church,  the  lectures  are  both  inapplicable  and  inadequate.  Were  the 
question  raised  as  to  the  communion  of  saints,  or  as  to  the  fellowship 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  invisible  with  one  another,  and  with 
('hrist  the  living  Head,  the  lalwurs  of  the  author  would  be  a  meet 
contribution  to  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  union  and  communion 
among  all  the  redeemed;  but  we  aver,  that  the  fullest  discussion  of 
the  communion  of  the  saints  ought  not  to  be  substituted  for  an  exposi- 
tion of  those  principles  upon  which  ecclesiastical  unity  must  be  based. 

The  communion  of  saints  embraces  fellowship  with  the  "  spirita  of 
the  just  made  perfect"  in  glory,  as  well  as  all  in  union  with  Christ 
on  earth.  These  have  one  Head — one  T^onl — one  Spirit — one  Fatlier, 
But  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  is  ecclesiastical,  based  upon,  and 
regulated  by,  the  nature  of  the  Church,  and  the  divine  jfrinciples 
propounded  for  her  organisation. 
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This  communion  of  the  Church  invisible  embraces  all  the  family  of 
(Jod.  But  admission  to  this  family  is  in  no  sense  the  act  of  man  jier- 
Bonally  or  officially  considered.  It  is  the  Father's  act  of  adoption, 
direct  and  special,  unknown  to  man  either  as  to  what  it  embraces  or 
what  it  requires.  It,  however,  accompanies  justification — a  doctrine 
(by  the  way)  that  has  no  place  in  Mr  White's  essentials.  But  will 
any  man  be  able  to  show  that  the  office-bearers  in  Christ's  house  are 
n-arranted  to  admit  persons  to  fellowship  upon  grounds  known  only 
to  God  ?  Can  they  judge  of  actual  saintship  ?  Can  they  define  what 
amount  of  revealed  truth  it  is  necessary  to  profess  or  believe  in  order 
to  communion  with  God?  Thus  put  by  our  author,  the  terms  of 
(XHnmunion  seem  utterly  inapplicable. 

"If  it  be  auked,  What,  according  to  Scripture,  arc  the  terms  of  fellowship  in  the 
Charch?  it  is  answered,  on  the  same  terms  that  are  necessary  to  fellowship  with 
God, — nothuig  less,  and  nothing  more!  nothing  more!"* 

Thus  he  confoimds  the  visible  with  the  invisible  Church,  making 
the  terms  of  admission  the  same,  and  necessarily  involving  the  ab- 
surdity that  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  can  do  on  earth  what  God  can 
do  in  heaven.     But  unless  he  can  show  that  office-bearers  are  invested 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Judge  of  all,  the  compariscm  of  terms  is 
alike  absurd  and  delusive,     l^ut  ho  has  not  told  us  what  are  the  terms 
of  fellowship  with  God.     The  imperfect  summary  introduced  has  refer- 
ence rather  to  the  Church  visible.     Wc  presume  that  our  author  would 
not  deny  that  the  thief  on  the  cross  had  faith  sufficient  in  order  to 
communion  with  God;  but  would  he  contend  that  the  profession  of 
the  "one  Lord,"  as  contained  in  his  prayer,  is  a  sufficient  confession 
for  all  the  members  of  the  Church  visible  ?     Xay  more :  we  presume 
that  our  author  will  admit  that  elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are 
admitted  to  fellowship  with  God,  and  with  all  His  people,  though 
they  have  never  been  able  here  to  realise  the  "one  faith."     Will  the 
tenoB  of  their  fellowship  with  God  be  sufficient  for  the  Church  visible  ? 
The  idea  is  prej^sterous,  and  could  only  be  adopted  by  one  who  has 
lost  conception  of  the  difference  between  the  Church  invisible  and  the 
Church  visible.     In  the  very  first  blush  of  an  imaginary  theory  of 
^lesiastical  fcllowshij),  one  is  glad  to  get  back  to  the  reve.iled  will 
rfGod  in  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  the  place  in  our 
World  which  slie  is  destined  to  occupy,  and  tlie  terms  of  connnunion 
which  her  living  Head  has  proiK^unded.     As  the  invisible  Church 
Jooks  Godward  for  fellowship  with  Him  and  with  His  people,  while 
tke  visible  Church  must  look  both  Godward  and  manwartl,  in  ac- 
wrdance  with  her  militant  and  witnessing  character,  the  terms  of 
fellowship  must  be   different  in   the   nature  of  things.     The   very 
opacity  of  the  arlministrators  must  of  necessity  alter  the  terms. 

To  make  the  fellowship  of  both  co-extensive,  is  not  only  to  confound 
things  that  differ,  but  to  deprive  the  Church  both  of  her  tests  of 
idmusiou  and  exercise  of  government.  It  is  to  divest  the  Church  of 
«D power  or  capacity  to  bear  witness  for  the  truth.  Nay  more;  it  is 
to  nake  the  Church  of  Christ  the  asyhim  for  all  manner  of  opinions, 
•  "Christian  Union,"  p.  75. 
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provided  only  there  is  a  profession  of  certain  articles  of  £iiith. 
can  no  longer  be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth,  but  the  city  of  n 
for  all  manner  of  doctrines  and  all  variety  of  practices. 

The  unity  in  diversity  for  which  our  author  pleads,  is  neithe 
original  discovery,  nor  is  it  at  all  to  the  purpose  in  handl  We  an 
aware  that  any  person — even  the  merest  tyro  in  religious  knowl 
— ever  thought  of  or  supposed  such  an  idea  of  uniformity  as  is  i 
buted  to  those  who  contend  at  once  for  the  unity  and  uniformi 
the  Church.  It  is  a  pure  fiction  of  the  writer's  brain,  and,  wit 
charity  to  his  intellect,  we  doubt  the  exercise  of  his  moral  po 
when  attributing  this  imaginary  basis  of  union  to  any  party, 
writer  surely  knows  that  there  is  an  essential  diflference  betweei 
grees  of  knowledge^  arising  out  of  variety  of  gifts,  graces,  and  oj 
tunities,  and  the  antagonism  of  doctrines  propounded  by  oppc 
parties,  as  the  supposed  teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Variet 
knowledge  has  in  no  case  divided  the  Church  of  Christ  Contra 
in  doctrine  has  been  the  primary  source  of  all  divisions. 

Hence  the  question — and  surely  this  writer  knows  it, — is  not 
a  platform  of  union  may  be  obtained,  admitting  of  all  the  degree 
knowledge  common  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  but  how,  seeing 
the  Church  has  been  divided  by  diversity  of  doctrine^  that  dive 
may  be  removed;  and,  still  farther,  seeing  that  the  worship  of 
Church  has  been  corrupted  by  human  inventions,  how  she  ma 
restored  to  her  primitive  purity.  The  question  is  not,  how  sh 
principle  of  toleration  be  obtained,  so  as  to  combine  the  harmoi 
truth  and  falsehood,  but  how  the  truth  shall  be  preserved  and 
falsehood  be  rooted  out. 

Equally  fallacious  is  our  author's  distinction  between  faith 
knowledge,  upon  which  as  much  stress  is  laid  as  though  it  w€ 
solution  of  the  long-vexed  problem  of  the  Church's  unity  and 
formity.  We  believe  his  distinction  to  be  this :  That  matters  of  i 
must  be  not  only  direct  revelations  of  doctrines,  or  superhuman  fi 
not  cognizable  by  reason,  and  that  knowledge  embraces  all  the 
ductions  of  reason  from  these  primary  truths.  This  is  none  other  * 
the  old  distinction  of  essentials  and  non-essentials,  under  a  new  m 
The  problem  is  not  solved  until  the  line  is  drawn.  The  Spirit  of 
has  not  drawn  such  a  line,  and  we  defy  any  man  to  describe  it,  o 
its  boundaries.  If  our  author  refers  to  axiomatic  truths,  then  all 
eluding  his  own  list  of  doctrines,  must  be  resolved  into  the  one 
mary  tmth  of  God^s  existence.  "  Hear,  0  Israel :  The  Lord  our  G 
one  Lord."  But  all  Bible  truths  are  revealed  as  the  will  of  God, 
claim  our  assent  as  objects  of  faith — those  relating  to  the  constiti 
and  fellowship  of  the  Church  as  really  as  those  having  immediati 
ference  to  the  Author  of  all  religion  himself.  Had  our  author's  cate. 
of  doctrines  been  alone  revealed,  and  had  the  supremacy  of  reasoi 
all  that  pertains  to  the  Church  and  to  the  expansion  of  spiritual  ki 
ledge,  been  also  divinely  announced,  then  his  theory  of  union  woul 
applicable.  But  faith  and  knowledge  have  one  source— divine  rei 
tion, — and  must  be  regulated  by  one  standard — the  revealed  will  of  \ 
It  seems  to  us  something  new  in  theology  to  place  religious  knowl 
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nder  the  sceptre  of  human  reason,  and  to  divorce  it  from  faith,  the 
lore  immediate  source  of  its  existence.  The  Church  will  discover  this 
vxbth  distinction  to  he  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Even  our  author  will 
Lnd  it  too  suhtle  for  any  practical  purpose — too  metaphysical  as  the  hasis 
►f  the  Church's  restoration  to  harmony.  To  us,  union  in  the  truth,  and 
iniformity  in  the  worship  of  God,  is  not  only  what  the  Church's  living 
^ead  requires,  hut  also  what  is  practically  attainahle,  and  what  has  heen 
;>ractically  attained.  The  Church  is  not  designed  to  he  the  rendezvous 
>f  jarring  opinions,  hut  the  development  of  unity  and  peace.  Diversity 
[>f  knowledge  there  must  and  will  he ;  hut  for  diversity  of  doctrines 
there  is  no  provision  either  in  the  divine  standard  or  in  the  nature  of 
the  Church. 

To  tell  us  that  hecause  the  Church  is  compared  to  the  human  hody, 
•nd  that  the  body  is  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  members,  each 
occupying  its  own  place,  and  discharging  its  own  functions,  therefore 
the  Church  of  Christ  must  indicate  the  same  variety — that  her  very 
unity  consists  in  variety — is  less  than  learned  trifling,  when  adduced 
in  defence  of  latitudinarian  union,  where  of  necessity  antagonistic 
doctrines  must  meet  in  perpetual  conflict,  to  the  subversion  of  unity. 
The  figure  has  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  combination  or  amal- 
gwnation  of  opposing  doctrines.     To  be  of  any  avail  for  the  writer's 
porpose,  it  would  require,  not  only  that  the  body  should  be  composed 
of  members  destructive  of  each  other — yea,  that  those  imparting  the 
rilal  fluids  to  the  system  should  be  associated  with  others  whose  opera- 
tions are  poisonous — yea,  that  the  elements  of  death  are  as  necessary 
•8  the  principles  of  vitality,  in  order  to  secure  life.     This  figure  is  like 
Miother  employed  to  cover  human  instability,  and  shield  those  tossed 
to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of  popular  opinion  from  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency.    As  it  has  been  greatly  admired  by  some  reviewers,  we  shall 
give  it  at  length. 

"  In  every  Christian  miDd  there  is  something  fixed  and  immovable — something 

vliich  DO  time,  nor  change,  nor  circumstances,  can  affect,  except  it  be  to  strengthen. 

'^le  volatile,  natural  mind,  and  the  growing  Christian  mind,  may  be  distinguished 

^  each  other  bj  this — that  the  former  varies  in  regard  to  the  one  faith,  while 

^  other  varies  because  the  one  faith  grows,  and  works  off  from  him  by  growth  what 

•*  iocongraous  with  itself.    To  the  Christian  man,  amid  all  the  changes  which 

**ttltfrom  bis  growth,  Christ  will  be  the  same — the  Spirit  will  be  the  same — the 

W)le  will  be  the  same, — his  integrity  of  understanding,  and  his  love  of  truth  for  its 

9*nitke,  will  be  the  same, — a  three-one  God  in  Christ  Jesus  and  His  work  of  re- 

dttption  will  be  the  same.    These  are  the  roots  and  stem  of  Christianity,  and  no 

Cbristian  can  be  driven  about  from  these.    As,  however,  the  leaves  of  every  succes- 

vre  summer — the  lungs  whereby  the  tree  breathed  in  the  light  and  air,  whereby 

It  grows  for  one  season — wither  and  fall  when  the  growth  of  that  season  is  com- 

pbted,  and  are  driven  about  by  the  winds,  and  leave  the  stem  bare,  to  prepare,  by 

M  inward  winter  process,  leaves  to  produce  the  growth  of  another  season, — so  Chris- 

tfn  men,  and  especially  those  richly  endowed  by  nature  with  the  capacity  of 

diooght)  have  their  foliage  of  opinions,  by  which  the  mind  breathes  and  grows,  and 

vfcicfa,  MB  the  mental  season  advances,  wither  and  fall,  and  are  driven  away  of  the 

vbd,  and  leave  the  life  in  the  stem  to  prepare  new  leaves  for  future  growth. 

AwSid  All  these  growth  changes,  however,  the  stem  and  roots  of  Christianity  have 
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been  thickened  and  strengthened,  and  the  top  hns  risen  higher  into  the  beaTent,  hjp 
means  of  those  very  processes  that  withered  and  strewed  the  leaves  of  c^iiioa 
Like  the  changes  on  a  tree,  tliese  Christian  changes  on  believing  men  are  caand, 
not  bj  the  wind,  but  by  the  sun  in  the  hoavens,  and  by  the  centralising  of  the  vital 
current  in  the  heart.  Let  the  branches  abide  in  CbriKt,  the  vine-stock ;  for  what- 
ever winds  arise,  if  the  heart  be  Christ  ward,  ihey  will  drive  yon  towards  Him;  and 
if  they  scatter  withered  foliage,  be  not  dismayed,  for  the  bare  stem  will  bad  agaii, 
and  Bon^^s  will  again  be  heard  among  its  green  leaves.*'     (Pp.  12] -123.} 

Well,  be  it  so  with  the  trees,  that  their  leaves  are  developed  out  rf 
their  vegi'table  life — that  they  fall  at  the  appointed  season,  and  mako 
room  for  their  successors.  As  far  as  we  have  seen  or  heard  of  this  pro- 
cess, the  leaves  of  the  same  tree,  while  differing  in  variety  of  detail 
according  to  age,  season,  circumstances,  and  the  law  of  infinity,  they 
are,  to  the  eye  of  all  observers,  similar — ^identical  from  season  to  sea- 
son. Those  pointing  upward  one  season  are  not  pointing  downwazd 
another.  In  size,  colour,  fibre,  shape — yea,  in  all  their  essential 
characteristics,  by  which  the  tree  is  known  from  its  fellows, — ^they  are 
the  same  from  year  to  year — the  same  in  the  sapling  as  in  the  full- 
grown  tree.  Were  the  cedar  to  put  on  the  leaves  of  the  bramble,  or 
the  vine  those  of  the  thorn,  or  the  fig-tree  those  of  the  thistle,  the 
figure  would  be  suitable,  even  though  a  greater  naturalist  than  our 
author  would  l>e  confounded,  and  ready  to  say.  What  next  ?  seeing 
the  harmony  of  nature  was  destroyed.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  growth  of  a  soul,  united  to  Christ  the  Head, 
and  taught  by  the  Spirit,  so  monstrous  as  the  mental  growth  indicated 
by  our  author.  We  rather  believe  that  the  unity  of  God  in  nature, 
and  the  uniformity  of  Ilis  works,  will  find  its  moral  complement  in 
the  results  of  the  Spirit's  teaching.  To  suppose  that  the  successive 
existence  of  opinions,  or  views  of  doctrines,  result  from  the  growth  of 
the  soul  in  union  with  Christ,  is  to  introduce  the  idea  of  absolute  un- 
certainty under  divine  teaching.  We  believe  rather,  that  with  all  the 
variety  of  knowledge  necessarily  resulting  from  the  distribution  of  the 
divine  gifts,  and  the  progressive  growth  of  grace  in  the  soul,  the  views 
of  truth  and  error,  the  opinions  natively  emanating  from  the  inner  lift 
of  the  believer,  will  correspond  with  the  similarity  of  the  successive 
leaves  of  the  tree  from  season  to  season.  False  opinions  and  false 
doctrines  come  alike  from  the  ignorance,  and  wilfulness,  and  depravity 
of  nature,  while  those  which  are  true  come  by  the  Spirit's  teaching, 
and  will  bear  the  same  divine  impress.  There  will  be  growth  and 
expansion;  but  the  same  characteristics  of  truth  and  rectitude  will 
pervade  them  all.  We  cannot  help  feeling,  that  to  ascribe  the  changes 
of  opinion,  which  the  figure  is  introduced  to  cover,  to  the  spiritual 
growth  of  the  soul,  is  little  less  than  tracing  to  union  with  the  spiritual 
tiead  that  whicli  ought  rather  to  be  traced  to  the  depravity  and  ig- 
norance of  our  fallen  nature. 

It  is  somewhat  more  difiicult  to  identify  persons  pa&sing  through 
this  Bi)ecie8  of  growth  than  it  is  to  know  the  trees  by  their  leaves. 
The  trees,  though  larger,  are  the  same  trees,  and  the  leaves,  though 
new,  are  the  same  in  kind;  whereas  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  ascertain  the  identity  of  some  men  by  their  present  opinions  com- 
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pAred  with  those  "  wrought  off."     Well  would  it  he  for  many  if  they 
allowed  their  opinions,  or  even  early  faith,  to  he  swept  away  hy  the 
breath  with  which  they  are  uttered,  as  there  would  then  he  no  possi- 
bility of  comparing  present  views  with  former  opinions.     Not  less 
Btartling  would  he  the  sight  of  a  cedar  decked  out  in  the  foliage  of 
the  sensitive  plant,  than  to  see  an  author,  once  distinguished  for  stern 
adherence  to  truth,  so  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  false  charity,  that 
peace  takes  the  precedence  of  purity,  and  the  hasis  of  union  propounded 
is  nothing  more  than  a  conglomeration  of  truth  and  error.     Should  the 
Church  adopt  this  theory  of  imion,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  opinions  she 
may  work  off  in  the  process  of  future  development  under  popular 
ioflnence. 

It  may  be  that  the  present  volume  upon  Christian  union  is  hut  the 
exuberant  foliage  elicited  hy  the  unusual  heat  of  the  present  latitudi- 
Mrian  season,  to  he  succeeded  by  a  future  foliage  still  more  astounding. 
We  fear  that  if  the  future  mental  growth  is  like  the  past,  it  will  bo 
difficult  ere  long  to  classify  either  the  tree  or  its  leaves.  What  an 
amazing  "working  off''  of  opinions  has  occurred -since  the  following 
sentiments  and  deiinitions  were  addressed  by  our  author  to  the  Original 
Seceasion  Synod,  and  also,  through  the  0.  S,  Magazinej^  to  a  numerous 
daas  of  readers  I  It  is  on  the  identical  point  in  reference  to  which 
the  present  work  has  been  written,  and  contains  a  just  condemnation 
of  tfie  principles  of  union  now  so  plausibly  commended. 

"Before  Bitting  down,  I  must  be  allowed  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  what  was 
•dfuced  by  Mr  M'Crie  in  regard  to  tJie  terms  on  which  churches^  now  in  a  state 
<f9^ttraHon,  ought  to  unite.     (The  italics  are  ours).     His  seoiiments  on  this  sub- 
ject are  latitadinarian  in  the  extreme,  and  to  that  system  I  am  most  heartily  opposed. 
IcoDiider  it  to  be,  not  so  much  a  single  error,  as  a  nursery  in  which  all  errors  may 
gww.    How  far  a  man  shall  carry  out  these  principles,  depends  upon  his  hardihood 
Malogiciao;  bnt  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  they  would  banish  all 
trsth  from  the  world.    The  principle  of  sinking  all  differencesf  needs  only  to  be 
ippKed  with  BufiGcient  liberality,  and  it  will  unite,  not  only  Presbyterians  and  Epis- 
MpalianB,  bat  Protestant  and  Papist,  Christian  and  Mahometan,  believers  in  one 
Ood  tod  pagans  who  believe  in  many.    This,  sir,  is  the  latitudinarian's  creed,  when 
cvried  to  its  coDBequenccs — 

"  Father  of  all ;  in  every  age, 
In  every  clime  adored — 
'  By  saint,  by  savage,  or  by  sage, 

■  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord. 

''Such  IB  the  latitudinarian  scheme  of  union  when  carried  out,  and  I  am  therefore 

apptmed  to  its  very  beginnings I  know  of  no  logical  halting-place 

between  UtitadiDarianism  and  scepticism,  and  therefore  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  terms  on  which  union  was  advocated  last  night  by  my  respected  friend." 

Snch  were  tbe  views  of  Mr  White  in  1850.  We  do  not  quote  them 
ia  proof  of  the  instability  of  man,  or  with  a  design  to  detract  from  the 
inliereot  value  of  his  recent  work.  We  quote  them  because  of  the 
truth  which  they  possess — truth  which  the  work  now  under  review  has 

*  Original  Secession  Magazine^  Ist  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  441. 
t  This  18  the  leading  principle  of  the  present  work. 

2  Y 
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utterly  failed  to  overthrow.  He  trembled  then  at  sbking  differences 
between  the  Free  and  Original  Secession  Churches,  although  there 
were  no  barriers  to  that  union  such  as  he  now  attempts  to  remove. 
In  closing  that  speech  in  reference  to  sinking  differences,  he  says — 

"  To  do  80  would  rather  show  oor  indifference  to  truth  than  oar  deaire  of  uuioD. 
And,  as  we  Lave  been  exhorted,  we  ought  to  beware  of '  fair  and  plaasible  achemea 
of  union.*  Remember,  the  Rpirit  of  error  takes  an  active  part  in  the  nnions,  as  well 
as  in  the  divisions,  of  Christians,  and  be  not  ignorant  of  his  devices.  Of  old  ho 
deceived  the  people  of  Ood  by  crying  Peace,  pace ;  and  so  successful  has  he  becD, 
tliat  he  has  ever  since  had  recourse  to  it  at  intervals.  There  is  a  great  nge  for 
peace  as  well  as  lor  contention,  and  men,  otherwise  wise  and  good,  have  been  seised 
by  it  as  well  as  the  giddy  multitude.  If  religion  has  suffered  from  merciless  polemics 
and  cruel  dividers,  liistory  shows  that  it  has  suffered  not  less  from  the  false  lenity 
and  unskilful  cuts  of  pretended  phvfficiaus — the  motley  tribe  of  thoae  who  have 
assumed  the  name  of  reconcilers." 

The  concluding  quotation  is  from  Dr  M*Crie'8  sermons  on  unity, 
which  were  then  deemed  trustworthy  in  such  matters,  though  it  now 
turns  out  that  by  a  recent  discovery  two  of  the  Doctor's  inferences  in 
these  sermons  are  condemned  as  illegitimate.  We  shall  take  occasion 
to  look  at  this  criticjue  again,  assured  that  the  charge  against  the  Doctor 
can  safely  stand  over,  more  especially  as  the  critique  itself  out-logic'i 
logic.  The  inference  condemned  is  the  fourth,  **  See  the  danger  of 
latitudinarian  schemes  of  union  and  fellowship."  Certainly  a  veiy 
plain  and  defensible  inference.  On  this  our  critic  remarks — "Bnt 
no  such  inference  can  be  drawn  from  any  sentiment  contained  in  that 
discourse;  nor  can  any  such  inference  be  drawn  from  the  bonds  of 
unity  laid  down  in  the  previous  discussion ;  nor  can  it  be  drawn  from 
any  doctrine  contained  in  the  volume,  which  he  had  attempted  to 
maintain  on  scriptural  grounds.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  doctrine  of 
Scripture.  It  has  not  even  the  rank  of  an  inference.''  Without 
waiting  at  present  to  show  that  the  inference  is  legitimate-,  and  the 
warning  seasonable,  we  leave  our  acute  critic  to  show  logically  that  ft 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  inference  cannot  contain  a  Scrip- 
ture doctrine,  or  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  unscriptural,  because  it 
may  be  illogically  drawn.  This  would  leave  the  truth  of  any  pro- 
position to  be  determined,  not  by  its  harmony  with  the  Bible,  but  bf 
its  logical  relation  to  some  antecedent  statement.  We  submit,  thit 
after  elevating  the  revered  Dr  M'Crie  in  terms  of  eulogy  that  his 
great  soul  would  have  abhorred,  it  would  have  required  better  grouiA 
and  greater  care  before  attempting,  by  a  stroke  under  the  fifth  rib,  to 
subvert  the  weight  of  his  testimony  on  the  subject  of  union. 

In  the  same  memorable  Sf)eech  our  author  incidentally  gives  h* 
opinion  of  the  union  between  the  United  Presbyterian  and  Bdirf 
Churches.     Referring  to  the  speech  of  Mr  M*Crie,  he  says — 

"  He  no  douht  lold  us  of  the  great  advantage  that  had  accrued  to  the  United 
Secession  Church  hy  uniting  in  this  plan.  They  had  since  that  time  greatly  ift- 
creased  in  energy  and  vitality.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this,  fur  there  is  a  very  genertl 
impression  that  since  that  time  they  had  hecome  more  and  more  caroless  about 
divine  truth — lew  and  less  concerned  ahout  principle— relaxing  their  hold  of  ooe  im- 
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portant  doctrine  ader  anotb<^r,  ODtil  oar  brother,  Mr  Marshall,  found  it  impottsible  to 
remain  longer  among  them." 

Our  author  must  have  got  new  light,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  a 
fresh  foliage  of  opinions,  for,  among  the  many  other  things  comprising 
90  pages  of  an  appendix  to  a  work  of  170  pages,  he  has  a  long  ex- 
position of  the  double  reference  of  the  atonement,  designed  to  bridge 
over  the  gulf  likely  to  be  discovered  when  this  vital  subject  comes  to 
be  considered.  He  thinks  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  up  a  proposition 
that  will  BufiSciently  cover  the  views  of  both  parties.  But  why  seek 
any  proposition  in  prospect  of  union  on  the  terms  advocated,  when 
every  one  is  free  to  hold  what  opinions  he  likes — yea  put  them  on  and 
cast  them  ofif  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  ? 

There  are  many  points  in  this  work  which  we  hope  yet  to  notice. 
Our  limits  are  already  more  than  exhausted.  We  shall  close  by  ob- 
serving that  injustice  has  been  done,  we  wish  we  could  say  inadver- 
tently, to  those  who  cannot  sanction  the  modem  views  of  imion. 
.  lirsL  There  is  no  party,  of  whom  we  are  aware,  opposed  to  scrip- 
tural union.  Mr  White  knows  this,  though  throughout  his  work  he 
speaks  as  if  contending  with  such.  He  knew  it  well  in  1850,  when 
i»  declared  in  the  Original  Secession  Synod,  *'  There  is  no  difference 
among  us  about  the  desirableness  of  union ;  if  there  be  any  difference, 
it  is  about  the  terms  of  union.  There  is  no  such  monster  among  us, 
lam  convinced,  as  a  person  who  is  against  union.''  It  is  so  still. 
We  pray  and  long  for,  and  testify  on  behalf  of;  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
We  believe  others  do  the  same.  Consequently  the  denominationalists 
of  whom  our  author  speaks  are  so,  not  by  opposition  to  union,  as  he 
alleges,  but  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  what  they  believe  to  be 
tratih. 

Second,  There  are  not  extant,  as  far  as  we  know,  terms  of  com- 
munion which  "make  all  ascertained  truth,"  as  alleged,  the  basis  of 
union.  Hence  the  lengthened  refutation  of  this  imaginary  basis  Is 
uieiely  raising  the  dust  to  show  the  prowess  of  the  assailant.  Such 
victories  will  add  few  laurels  to  even  literary  fame. 

Third,  The  distinction  between  faith  and  knowledge,  though  par- 
aded as  a  discovery,  has  been  ])ractically  acted  upon  wherever  there 
was  any  test  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship.  No  denomination  has  ever 
•ade  knowledge,  as  defined  and  described  by  this  writer,  the  basis  of 
eommunion. 

Fourth,  We  presume  none  will  be  found  to  object  to  any  of  the 
principles  of  Christian  unity  laid  down  in  the  passage  selected  for  ex- 
position; but  we  question  whether  any  but  our  author  will  believe, 
••  the  title  of  the  book  would  indicate,  that  all  the  principles  of  eccle- 
Mtical  union  are  taught  in  that  one  passage,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Others.  On  such  a  question  as  the  union  of  the  churches,  it  is  not 
the  exposition  of  a  single  passage,  however  able,  or  even  sound,  that 
will  be  accepted  as  the  sole  guide  in  regard  to  duty,  by  those  who 
take  the  whole  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  their  rule 
of  duty. 

Finally.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  Mr  White  has  not  overshot  the 
mirk.     Attempting  to  prove  too  much— carried  away  with  the  bril- 
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liaiiey  of  his  own  light, — ^he  has  lifted  up  a  beacon  of  warning  rather 
than  an  ensign  for  the  gathering  of  the  people.  We  much  mistake 
the  Free  Church  if  it  will  homologate  his  sentiments,  and  not  less  the 
U.  P.  Church,  if  it  will  say  Amen  to  his  views.  Neither  of  these 
bodies  are  prepared  to  amalgamate  with  all — Papists,  Bationalists, 
Socinians,  Arians,  and  even  Moderates,  excepted.  But  even  these 
cannot  be  excepted  on  this  latitudinarian  theory.  In  the  Jesuitical 
circular  being  circulated  for  the  union  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Ang- 
lican churches,  the  "one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,*'  is  laid  down 
as  the  basis  of  union ;  and  we  defy  Mr  ANHiite  to  exclude  either  Papists 
or  Prelatists  legitimately  on  his  own  theory.  Any  of  these  parties 
will  admit  the  "one  Lord;"  while  in  their  deductions,  as  matters  of 
knowledge,  the  headship  is  assigned  to  the  Po^ie  or  the  civil  ruler,  as 
the  case  may  be.  They  will  admit  the  "  one  faith,"  whether  in  re- 
gard to  the  Trinity,  the  Mediator,  or  the  work  of  the  Spirit;  while 
each  and  all  of  these  primary  axioms  of  faith  are  subverted  by  the 
superadded  deductions  of  a  false  faith  and  perverted  reason.  They . 
will  admit  the  "one  baptism;"  but  with  them  it  means  regeneration. 
Papists  will  freely  profess  faith  in  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  while 
setting  it  aside  by  daily  olFering  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The  theory 
propounded,  practically  tested,  will  be  found  utterly  subversive  of  all 
truth.  His  theory,  embodied  in  a  basis  of  union,  will  furnish  what 
he  would  once  have  designated  "  the  creed  of  trimmers  and  time- 
servers  in  all  ages."  Logically  carried  out  to  their  conclusion,  we 
doubt  if  the  views  of  our  author  would  be  suflicient  to  exclude  any 
but  heathens.  The  one  faith  is  not  yet  tangibly  defined.  When  our 
author  gives  us  a  categorical  list  of  the  doctrines  which  he  retains  is 
essential  to  union,  we  shall  be  ready  to  examine  them  carcfidly  as  a 
basis  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Ricliard  t^lhhrs,  D.D.,  Master  of  CatJterine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Preacher  of  Gray's  Inn^  Lofidon.  Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  the  Ref- 
Alexander  Balloch  Grosart,  Kinross.    Vol.  VI. 

This  additional  volume  of  the  serial  re-issue  by  Mr  Nichol,  sustains 
alike  the  distinguished  chanicter  of  the  author  and  the  taste  of  tb* 
publisher.  In  type,  style,  and  matter,  there  is  no  falling  off.  Tbfi 
Complete  Works  of  Sibbes  will  prove  no  small  acquisition  to  eveo  * 
well-stored  library.  The  expository  sermons,  or  rather  little  treatise«» 
on  a  variety  of  topics,  furnish  a  species  of  reading  too  little  kno'^'* 
in  modem  times.  Through  the  perversion  of  taste,  nothmg  but  ft^J*" 
sation  sermons  will  please  the  majority  of  hearers.  A  species  of  hfiJ*' 
philosophical,  half- imaginative  discourses  is  feeding  the  fancy,  »xid» 
not  unfrequently,  undermining  the  faith  of  modom  hearers.  In  con* 
sequence  of  this,  the  spiritual  appetite  is  almost  gone.  Mere  intel- 
lectual dessert  is  taking  the  place  of  the  bread  of  life.  The  truths  ^ 
the  gospel  are  so  invested  \vith  flowers  and  figures  and  stories,  tb** 
their  main  object  and  aspects  are  completely  obscured.  Like  evctf' 
thing  else,  the  gospel  must  be  reduced  to  a  species  of  entertainment* 
calculated  to  plcjise  the  fancy  and  excite  the  intellect.     At  such  ^ 
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time,  the  re-issue  of  such  works  as  that  before  us  is  no  small  service 
to  the  Church  and  the  Christian  community.  In  the  works  of  Sibbes 
there  is  food  for  souls  in  every  page.  To  the  fastidious  and  super- 
ficial reader  there  may  appear  prolixity  and  superabundance,  both  in 
analysis  and  illustration;  but  to  the  Bible  student^  who  enters  into 
the  spirit  of  the  writer,  there  will  be  found  a  fulness  and  sweetness 
not  easily  surpassed.  To  a  substantial  substratum  of  divine  truth, 
there  are  added  the  findings  of  a  gracious  experience.  It  was  not  for 
display  that  such  men  preached,  but  for  the  gathering  in  of  sinners 
and  the  edification  of  saints.  The  application  of  the  word  of  God  was 
only  second  to  its  exposition.  To  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
and  to  bring  immortal  souls  into  subjection  to  the  Father  of  spirits, 
seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the  preacher  of  Gray's  Inn.  Volume 
VI.  is,  like  its  predecessors,  clear  in  exposition,  and  rich  in  Christian 
experience.  It  opens  with  a  precious  sermon  on  the  nature  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  His  people,  followed  by  four  discourses 
on  Josiah's  Reformations,  in  which  the  duty  of  covenanting  is  prac- 
tically set  forth.  These,  again,  are  followed  by  a  view  of  "  The  Spi- 
ritual Favourite  at  the  Throne  of  Grace" — "The  Successful  Seeker" 
—"The  Saint's  Comforts"— "The  Church's  Complaints  and  Confi- 
dence"— " Spiritual  Mourning" — "Violence  Victorious" — "Angels' 
Acclamations,"  &c.<S:c.  In  each  of  the  separate  treatises  there  is  a 
rich  mine  of  tnith,  and  a  train  of  thought,  which  modern  popular 
writers  would  deem  more  than  enough  for  a  volume.  To  some  the 
style  may  appear  heavy,  and  the  size  of  the  book  forbidding;  but  to 
the  lover  of  tnith  there  is  opened  a  storehouse  of  spiritual  food,  while 
the  amount  of  matter  proves  that  the  publisher  is  anxious  to  do  full 
justice  to  his  subscribers. 

As  the  republication  scheme  of  Mr  Nichol  advances,  there  is  ad- 
ditional evidence  furnished  that  the  subscribers  have  not  misplaced 
their  confidence.  We  wish  the  scheme  all  success,  and  trust  that  it 
shall  yet  extend  to  the  Second  Reformation  literature  of  Scotland. 


The  Two  Baibylons;  or^  The  Papal  Worship  proved  to  he  the  Worship  o/Nini' 
rod  and  his  Wife.  With  Bixty-one  Woodcnt  Illustrations  from  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, Egypt,  Pompeii,  &c.  By  tlin  Rev.  Alexander  Hislop,  of  Kast  Free  Church, 
Arbroath.  Third  edition.  Edinburgh:  James  Wood,  130,  George  Street. 
London :  Houlston  &  Wright.     1862.     (Third  notice). 

h  is  impossible  to  say  what  fallen  men,  left  under  the  dominion  of 
On,  and  under  Satanic  influence,  will  not  believe  and  do.  Without 
•dverting  to  this  mournful  truth,  declared  by  the  Spirit  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  illustrated  in  the  past  history  of  our  world,  and  also  in  the 
present  doings  of  men,  we  might  be  disposed  to  ask,  "  How  could  men 
"©  induced  to  believe  the  lies,  and  utterly  incredible  things, which  con- 
rtitute  the  basis  of  the  system  of  heathenism  ?  and  how  is  it  possible 
that  men,  favoured  with  the  light  of  the  gospel,  could  be  brought  to 
^corporate  the  follies  and  abominations  of  Paganism  into  their  prac- 
tical creed,  and  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  heathenism  with  such  tena- 
^ty?"     But  so  it  has  been,  and  so  it  is  at  this  very  hour.     However 
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incredible  it  may  Beem,  what  is  nearly  as  iDcredible  is  believed  and 
practised  at  present  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  tbat  country 
there  are  thousands,  with  the  Bible  in  their  hand,  and  hundreds  of 
professed  mhiisters  of  the  gospel,  who  glorj'  in  slavery  as  a  noble 
domestic  institution,  and  see  nothing  in  this  inconsistent  with  the 
gosfK?!  and  the  eternal  law,  "  Tlum  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self"—  in  breeding  human  beings,  and  driving  them  in  crowds,  en- 
chained, to  be  bought  and  sold  like  cattle.  At  home,  too,  we  have 
statesmen  and  legislators  in  abundance  who  are  unable  to  see  that 
any  guilt  is  contracted  in  giving  active  supi>ort  to  Popery,  with  its 
baneful  history  spread  out  i)efore  their  eyes,  and  its  present  ruinons 
efi(;cts  so  palpable  that  he  that  runs  may  read  that  the  whole  system 
is  indeed  accursed,  and  glory  in  this  as  a  proof  of  high  enlighten- 
ment. 

It  is  as  a  means  of  counteracting  such  gross  delusion,  both  in  civil 
and  ecch'siastical  society,  that  Mr  HLslop  has  been  labouring  so  hard, 
and  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  present  work,  in  which  it  is 
clearly  shown,  that  in  giving  support  to  Poi>ery,  and  aiding  in  the 
propagation  of  its  abominations,  our  nation  is  upholding  a  system  of 
delusion  and  wickedness  which  is  no  better,  and  in  some  respects 
worse,  than  Paganism  itself.  The  proof  of  this  adduced  in  this  work 
is  so  manifold  and  convincing,  that  were  men  amenable  to  reason  in 
such  matters — as,  alas !  they  arc  not — the  most  prejudiced  might  be 
ashamed  of  their  folly  in  adhering  to  such  a  so-called  religion  as 
Popery,  and  of  supporting  it. 

We  shall  now  give  our  readers  some  parts  of  the  evidence  whicL 
the  author  of  "The  Two  Babyhms''  has  subjected  himself  to  hercu- 
lean labour  in  collecting  and  setting  before  us  in  this  volume.     "  Tho 
Two  Baby  Ions"  has  an  intrinsic  value  for  its  profound  erudition  unA. 
equally  profound  antiquarian  lore,  apart  from  its  vast  value  in  th^ 
main  object  w^hich  the  author  girded  himself  to  accomplish,  and  whicks. 
he  has  now  so  completely  achieved. 

From  the  proof  furnished  in  this  work,  it  appears  as  if  the  Popisin 
corrupters  of  Christianity  had  tried  how  much  of  old  heathenism  th&'^f 
could  adopt  and  associate  with  the  Christian  name;  and  yet  it  ia 
auuizing,  that  however  widely  the  sluices  of  this  fountain  of  heaths  11 
abominations  have  been  opened,  and  however  foul  the  streams  a.'mre 
which  have  flowed  out,  they  have  been  drunk  up  greedily  by  milliosriB 
of  our  race  for  many  ages,  and  continue  to  be  so. 

]\rr  Hislop,  in  his  first  chapter,  gives  a  most  interesting  histoiy  o^ 
heathenism  in  its  rise  and  progress,  and  shows,  by  an  induction  of  Lxi- 
controvertible  evidence,  that  Popery  is  the  counterpart  of  this  in. 
almost  every  respect. 

The  Pagans  had  their  trinity;  and  whatever  original  idea  they  h^»-^ 
and  some  of  the  initiated  may  still  have,  of  a  supreme  deity,  tb^^i* 
trinity,  as  held  forth  to  the  vulgar,  is  a  deified  man,  a  woman,  a-"«^^ 
her  son.  Again,  Mr  Hislop  proves  that  whatever  credit  may  be  giv^^** 
to  Papists  for  retaining  the  doctrine  of  the  siicred  Trinity,  as  taugT^ 
in  the  Bible,  their  trinity  for  the  vulgar  corresponds  to  that  of  t-^^ 
heathen.     They  are  taught,  not  only  in  Popish  countries,  but  even      ^^ 
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Britain,  snch  blasphemies  as  are  uttered  in  the  following  lines,  as  em- 
^ying  the  matter  of  their  worship : — 

"  Heart  of  Jesus,  I  adore  thee ; 
Heart  of  Mary,  I  iruplor«  ibee ; 
Heart  of  Joseph,  pure  and  just: 
In  these  three  hearts  I  put  my  tnist." 

And  again — 

"  Blessed  be  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph. 
JesuB,  Mary,  and  Joseph,  I  give  you  my  heart,  my  life,  and  my  soul. 
Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph,  assist  me  always;  and  in  my  last  aphony, 
Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph,  receive  my  last  breath.     Amen.** 

It  is  thus  that  "all  good  Christians,"  according  to  their  own  pub- 
lished books,  sanctioned  by  the  Popish  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  are 
^u^ht  to  pray. 

I^aganism  had  its  festivals;  so  has  Popery.      The  Papists  would 
Dot    only  have  festivals,  as  well  as  Pagans;  they  also  adopted  the 
^^c^-an  days,  as  if  the  dates  to  which  the  Christian  events  which  they 
pi^iessed  to  commemorate  were  one  with  the  Pagan.     The  so-called 
Popish   Christmas — the  falsely-pretended  birth-day  of  the  Saviour, 
the  day  of  whose  birth  is  not  known,  but  is  known  not  to  be  the 
25tli  of  December, — is  just  the  old  Pagan  Yule  day,  kept  over  heath- 
endom in  honour  of  the  Babylonian  false  messiah,  "Yule,''  signifying 
ill  the  Chaldce  "infant"  or '"child."     The  Papists  have  Easter;  to 
^liich  the  English  Church  still  cling.     So  had  the  Pagans,  long  be- 
fell the  Christian  era.     This  was  one  of  the  names  of  the  goddess  of 
Bal)ylon,  known  and  worshipped  as  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven,"  and 
found  by  Layard  on  the  Assyrian  monument  written  "  Tshtar."     The 
ttionth  of  April  was  called  Easter-month  by  our  Pagan  ancestors. 
X*he  forty-days'  Lent  is  also  borrowed  from  Paganism,     Such  a  lent 
of  forty  days  is  still  observed  by  the  Pagan  Devil-worshippers  of 
Koordistan.     Humboldt  also  found  its  observance  among  the  Pagan 
ICexicans.     It  was  also  observed  in  Egypt,  and  among  the  Romans. 
'*  Tt  ought  to  be  known,"  said  Cassianus,  the  monk  of  Marseilles, 
writing  in  the  fifth  century,  and  contrasting  the  primitive  Church 
with  his  day,  "  that  the  observance  of  forty  days  had  no  existence 
Bo    long  as  the  perfection  of  the  primitive  Church  remained  invio- 
!a.t«."*     The  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates,  who  wrote  in  the  fifth 
c^Titury,  affirms  "that  the  celebration  of  Easter  began  everywhere 
ttiore  of  custom  than  by  any  commandment  either  of  Christ  or  any 
*p08tle."  -j-     Tt  is  cause  of  lamentation  that  so  much  respect  should 
^  shown  to  such  a  season,  copied  by  Papists  from  Paganism,  by 
^^^glish  Protestants.     Our  author  gives  also  striking  proof  that  the 
*  ^pish  festivals  of  the  Nativity  of  St  John,  and  of  the  Assumption, 
**^  accommodations  to  heathenism. 

It  is  farther  shown  that  baptismal  regeneration — the  doctrine  of 
J'*8tification  by  works — the  merit  of  penances — the  sacrifice  of  the 
JJ^'^Bs — as  well  as  purgatory,  and  prayer  for  the  dead — are  all  of 
*^^*tlien  original, 

•  Giesler,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.  t  ^^^'  ▼•  c*P-  22. 
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The  Papists  teach  that  baptism  in  all  cases  "  infellibly  regenerates 
us  by  a  new  spiritual  birth,  making  us  children  of  God,"*  and  that 
without  this  "  they  cannot  go  to  heaven."  f  And  this  is  also  the  doc- 
trine of  Paganism.  Those  who  were  baptised,  and  thus  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  Paganism,  were  promised  "regeneration  and  the  pardon 
of  all  their  perjuries."  f  In  Mexico  the  Pagans  held  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration  by  baptism.  The  midwife  administered  the  rite,  and, 
among  other  words,  said  of  the  child,  "  He  now  liveth  anew,  and  is 
born  anew."§  In  proof  that  the  religion  of  Mexico  was  derived  from 
Babylon,  the  following  remarkable  tradition  is  given  by  Humboldt: — 

*•  According  to  the  ancient  traditions  collected  by  the  Bishop  Fraocis  None*  de 
la  Vega,"  says  Ilumboldt,  "the  Wodan  of  the  Chiapanese  [of  Mexico]  was  the 
grandson  of  that  illustriuus  old  man  who,  at  the  time  of  the  great  delagc,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  human  race  perished,  was  saved  on  a  rafl,  together  with  hii 
family.  Wodan  co-operated  in  the  construction  of  the  great  edifice  which  had  been 
undertaken  by  men  to  reach  the  skies ;  the  execution  of  this  rash  project  was  inter- 
rupted; each  family  received  from  that  time  a  diifercnt  language;  and  the  great 
spirit  Teotl  ordered  Wodan  to  go  and  people  the  country  of  Anahuac'*  || 

The  harmony  of  this  tradition  with  Scripture  is  very  remarkable, 
found  existing  among  a  people  so  long  and  so  far  separated  fnim  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.      **  Tliis  surely,''  adds  our  author,   "  proves 
to  demonstration  whence  originally  came  the  Mexican  mythology, 
and  whence  also  that  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  which  the 
Mexicans  held  in  common  with  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  worship- 
pers of  the  Queen  of  Heaven."     Farther,  the  fact  "that  Wodan  wa 
the  name  of  some  illustrious  i)ersonage  among  the  ancestors  of  the 
Mexican  race,  is  put  beyond  all  doubt^"  says  Mr  Hislop,  "by  the 
singular  circumstance  that  the  Mexicans  had  one  of  their  days  called 
Wodansdav,  exactly  as  we  ourselves  bave."^     It  is  evident,  also,  tha" 
the  Scandinavian  Odin  or  Wodan  and  the  Mexican  are  identic 
The  idea  of  being  twice-born,  and  of  a  birth  by  water,  our  autho 
says,  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  history  of  Noah,  wh^^ 
existed  in  two  worlds,  was  brought  out  of  the  waters,  and  is  mixe^-    - 
up  with  the  mythology  of  Egypt.     But  we  ciumot  give  details,  hovi^  ■■ 
ever  interesting. 

Does  Popery,  again,  teach  the  doctrine  of  human  merit  ?     So  di^E~ 
Paganism.     It  taught  that  men  at  death  were  admitted  to  a  state  ■» 
blessedness,  or  doomed  to  misery,  according  as  their  good  or  bad  deed^^^ 
when  put  into  the  scales  of  Justice,  predominated. 

Again,  Have  the  Papists,  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  a  bloodle— ^S 
s«acrifice  ?  So  had  the  heathen.  They  had  deities  to  whom  » —  i 
bloody  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  but  certain  kinds  of  bread.  TZ"  ^ 
idolatrous  Jewish  women  baked  cakes  to  the  Queen  of  Heave^^S' 
Must  the  Romish  wafer  bo  round  ?  This  is  held  to  be  essential.  K-  S 
were  the  cakes  of  the  heathen.  But  they  had  a  reason — that  th  ^l 
might  have  the  fonn  of  the  disk  of  the  sun,  being  Sun-worshippe  —  ^ 

*  Bishop  Hay'n  "  Sincere  ChriBtian,"  vol.  i.  p.  356.  f  lb-  vol.  i.  p.  363     -— ; 

t  Tertull.  do  Brtntismo,  vol.  i.  p.  1204.      §  Prescott'a  "Mexico,"  vol.  lii.  p.  S^^^ 
II  "  RcseurcheB,    vol.  i.  p.  320.  %  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  319. 
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Has  the  Popish  wafer  the  letters  I.  H.  S.  on  it  ?     So  had  the  Egyp- 
tian wafers  the   initial   letters  of  their   Trinity — Isis,    Horus,    and 
Sem — the  Father  of  the  gods.     The  Papists  will  have  the  letters  to 
ttiean  Jems  hominum  salvator  (Jesus  the  Saviour  of  men).     But  by 
the  heathen  they  would  ho  viewed  as  referring  to  their  own  old  deities. 
Such  is  the  length  to  which  accommo<lation  to  heathenism  was  car- 
ded.    Has  Poi)ery  its  extreme  unction  ?     So  had  the  Pagans.     The 
I^apists  pretend  to  take  their  authority  for  this  from  the  anointing 
^th  oil  of  which  James  speaks.     But  that  this  was  not  its  spring  is 
J^anifest,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  known  in  the  Church  for  a 
thousand  years,*  and  that  it  was  not,  and  is  not  for  cure,  as  that 
commended  by  James,  but,  like  the  heathen  unction,  for  appearing  in 
*ie  presence  of  the  invisible  God.     Those  admitted,  at  their  initiation, 
^  the  sight  of  their  deities  in  the  Mysteries,  were  anointed  "  with  an 
oil  fio  powerful,  that  ihet^  felt  as  if  bathed  withfirey\     "  Now,"  says 
0*1  r  author,  "  this  was  professedly  an  unction,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
0^  Heaven,  to  fit  and  prepare  for  being  admitted,  in  vision,  into  His 
aw'Tul  presence.      The  very  same   reason   that  suggested   such   an 
Junction'  when  the  individual  was  called,  not  in  vision^  but  in  reality, 
to  fkce  the  *  Mystery  of  mysteries' — his  personal  introduction  into  the 
^orld  unseen  and  eternal.     Thus  the  Pagan  system  naturally  deve- 
loped itself  into  *  extreme  unction.' "     (Pp.  242,  243). 

The  breadth  and  length  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  this  volume,  in 
demonstrating  the  extent  in  which  Popery  is  identified  with  Pagan- 
i&xn,  is  such  that  we  cannot  give  even  a  meagre  epitome  of  the  lines 
0^  proof.  Prayers  for  the  dead  are  of  heathen  original.  This  also  is 
found  the  associate  of  purgatory  among  Pagans  as  well  as  with  the 
Papists.  "In  Greece,"  says  Suidas,  "the  greatest  and  most  expen- 
sive sacrifice  was  the  mysterious  sacrifice  called  the  Telete — a  sjicrifice 
which,  according  to  Plato,  was  oflered  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
»i)d  was  supposed  to  free  from  all  the  evils  to  which  the  wicked  are 
Hable  when  they  have  left  this  world."  \  In  Egypt,  "  the  priests,"  says 
W'ilkinson,  "  induced  the  people  to  expend  large  sums  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  funeral  rites;  and  many,  who  had  barely  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
Necessaries  of  life,  were  anxious  to  save  something  for  the  expenj^es. 
.  .  ,  Numerous  demands  were  made  upon  thie  estate  of  the  de- 
based for  the  celebration  of  prayers  and  other  services  for  the  soul. 
Indeed,  they  (prayers)  continued  to  be  administered  at  intervals  as 
long  as  the  family  paid  for  their  performance."  §  The  worship  of 
^lics,  pilgrimages  to  holy  places  and  the  tombs  of  their  heroes,  were 
extensively  practised  among  heathen  nations,  and  are  so  to  this  day. 
**  Herodotus,"  says  Mr  Hislop,  "  tells  us  that  in  his  time  the  multitude 
^ho  went  annually  on  pilgrimage  to  Babastis  amounted  to  700,000. 
The  extent  to  which  this  j)revails  in  India  at  the  i)rcsent  time  is 
J^ell  known.  Our  author  shows  that  the  clothing  of  images  was  a 
*»eathen  rit(\  The  Queen  of  Troy  presented  as  an  offering  to  the 
S'^dess  Minerva  a  costly  robe,  which  the  Queen  of  Spain  has  been 

*  Bishop  Gibson's  "Preservative  ngainfit  Popery,"  vol.  viii,  p.  255. 
t  Salverte,  "  Des  Sciences  Oociiltes,"  p.  282. 

I  Plato,  vol.  ii.  pp.  364,  365.  g  Wilkinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 
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lately  imitating,  in  her  liberality  to  an  image  under  another  name.  In 
this  the  heathen  are  8up|)08ed  to  have  had  a  reference,  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  Paganism,  to  the  clothing  which  sin  rendered  necessary  to 
our  first  parents.  To  this  our  author  thinks  there  is  a  manifest 
reference  in  the  ceremony,  the  observance  of  which  in  Egypt  Hero- 
dotus records — ^that  of  slaying  a  ram,  and  clothing  the  father  of  the 
gods  with  its  skin.  In  this,  we  apprehend,  Paganism,  dark  as  it  is, 
may  put  Popery  to  shame.  The  burning  of  lamps  and  wax  candles, 
setting  these  up  in  temples,  and  carrying  them  about  in  processions 
in  the  clear  light  of  day,  was  also  of  heathen  origin.  It  was  long 
practised  in  Babylon,  in  Egypt,  and  among  the  Romans.  "  So  tho- 
roughly and  exclusively  Pagan,''  says  Mr  Hislop,  "  was  this  cufitom 
of  lighting  up  lamps  and  candles  in  daylight,  that  we  find  Christian 
writers — such  as  Lactantious  in  the  fourth  century— exposing  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  practice,  and  deriding  the  Romans  for  lighting  up  candles 
to  God,  as  if  He  lived  in  tlie  dark."*  The  cross,  too,  was  used  as  a 
sacred  symbol  among  the  heathen,  and  the  sign  of  it  was  marked  in 
heathen  baptism  on  the  foreheads  of  those  initiated  in  their  mysteries. 
"  The  vestal  virgins  of  Pagan  Rome,"  says  our  author,  "  wore  these 
suspended  from  their  necklace,  as  the  nuns  do  now;  it  was  marked 
on  the  ofiScial  garmt^nta  of  the  priests,  as  on  the  ofiScial  garments  of  the 
priests  of  Rome."-!-  "The  girdle,"  says  Wilkinson,  "was  sometimes 
highly  ornamented;  men  as  well  as  women  wore  ear-rings;  and  they 
frequently  had  a  small  cross  suspended  to  a  necklace,  or  to  the  collar 
of  their  dress."  There  is  scarcely  a  Pagan  tril>e  where  the  cross  has 
not  been  found.  The  cross  was  worshipixjd  by  the  Pagan  Celts  long 
before  the  incarnation  and  death  of  (;hiLst4  (Pp.  290,  291.)  We  shall 
only  add  here  another  passage,  in  which  is  g^ven  a  cluster  of  proof  of 
the  assimilations  of  PojKjry  to  heathenism. 

"I  have  Baid  that  the  Pope  becjiine  the  repreaent alive  of  Janao,  who,  it  is  evi- 
dent, was  none  other  than  the  Bahylonian  Messiah.  If  the  reader  only  coniidera 
the  blasphemous  assumptions  of  the  Papacy,  he  will  see  how  exactly  it  bai  copied 
from  its  original.  In  the  countries  where  the  Babylonian  systero  was  most  tho- 
roughly developed,  we  find  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  the  Babylonian  god  invested 
with  the  very  attributes  now  ascribed  to  the  Pope.  Is  the  Pope  called  *  Qod  upon 
earth,"  the  'Vice-God,'  and  'Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ?'  The  King  in  Egypt,  who 
was  Sovereign  Pontiff,  was,  says  Wilkinson,  regarded  with  the  highest  reverence 
as  '  The  bkpreskktative  op  the  Divinity  on  earth.'  Is  the  Pope  *  Infallible,* 
and  does  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  consequence,  boast  that  it  has  always  been  '  un- 
changed and  unchangeable?'  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Chaldean  Pontiff, 
and  the  system  over  which  he  presided.  Tlie  Sovereign  Pontiff,  says  the  writer 
just  quoted,  was  believed  to  be  'incapable  of  error,'  and,  in  conseqaence,  tiiere 
was  '  the  greatebt  respect  fur  the  sanctity  of  old  edicts ; '  and  hence,  no  doubt,  also 
the  origin  of  the  custom  that  '  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  couM  not  be 
altered.'  Docs  the  Poi)e  receive  the  adorations  of  the  Cardinals  ?  The  Ring  of 
Babylon,  as  Sovereign  Pontiff,  was  adored  in  like  manner.  Are  kings  and  aTDbassa- 
dors  required  to  kiss  the  Pope's  slipper  f  This,  too,  is  copied  from  the  same  pattern ; 
for,  says  Professor  Ganssen,  quoting  Strabo  and  Herodotus,  'the  kings  of  Chaldea 

•  Lactantious,  Institut.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  2,  p.  289. 

t  Wilkinson,  vol.  i.  p.  365.  t  Crabb's  "  Mythology,"  p.  163. 


wore  on  their  feet  slippers  which  the  kings  they  conquered  used  to  kiss.'  In  fine, 
is  the  Pope  addressed  hy  the  title  of  *ToQr  Holiness?*  So  also  was  the  Pagan 
Pontiff  of  Rome.  The  title  seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  Pontiffs.  Sym- 
machoa,  the  last  Pagan  representative  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  as  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
addreasiog  one  of  his  coUeagnea  or  fellow-pontiffs,  on  a  step  of  promotion  he  was  aboat 
to  obtaun,  says,  '  I  hear  that  Toub  Hounesb  [sanetitatem  ttuim)  is  to  be  called  oat 
by  the  sacred  letters/" 

This  is  only  a  small  6(>ecimen  of  the  irrefragible  and  multifarious 
evidence  by  which  Mr  Hislop  has  established  what  he  undertook  to 
prove.  Let  any  impartial  and  intelligent  reader  ponder  the  evidence 
adduced,  and  say  if  Mr  Hislop  has  not  laid  an  invincible  foundation 
£>r  the  conclusion  which  he  draws,  and  so  eloquently  and  earnestly 
expresses  in  his  penoration,  from  which  we  will  give  extracts  in  our 
next  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  how  earnestly  we  commend  to  all 
our  readers  this  edition  of  Mr  Hislop's  work,  in  which  his  demonstra- 
tion of  the  identity  of  Popery  and  Paganism  is  presented  in  such 
marvellous  completeness.  The  crisis,  too,  at  which  it  comes  forth  is 
£ftr  more  urgent  than  many,  even  of  the  thinking  part  of  the  com- 
miiDity,  imagine. 

The  Neeesnty  of  Personal  Beligion  for  the  Discharge  of  the  Work  of  the  Minie- 
try.  An  Address,  delivered  to  the  Students  attending  the  United  Original  Se- 
cession Hall,  Aagast  6th,  1863,  by  the  Rev.  George  Roger,  AM.,  Aachinleck. 
Published  by  request.  Glasgow :  Ogle  and  Son,  D.  Bryce,  and  George  Gallie. 
Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot.  Ayr:  D.  Guthrie.  Stranraer:  J.  M'Coid.  Bel- 
faat:  C.  Aitchiaon.  Aberdeen:  Lewis  Smith.  Perth:  D.  Wood  and  J.  H. 
Jackson. 

Tms  is  an  able,  judicious,  and  seasonable  address.  The  members  of  the 
Hall  Committee  and  students  judged  wisely  in  requesting,  and  the  author 
in  consenting,  to  its  publication.  We  could  scarcely  conceive  of  a  more 
important  subject,  and  seldom  has  it  been  better  handled  within  the  same 
compass.  Much  has  l)een  said  of  late  in  some  quarters  of  the  want  of 
an  efficient  ministry;  and  various  suggestions  have  been  made,  both 
tlirough  the  press  and  the  Courts  of  the  Church,  as  to  how  their  status 
may  be  elevated.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  without  the  elements 
of  character — viz.,  grace  in  the  heart  and  piety  in  the  life — here  com- 
mended, all  other  means  will  fail. 

We  like  this  lecture  most  of  all  because  it  gives  literature  and 
science  their  proper  place ;  but  genuine  religion,  the  first,  the  essential, 
and  the  permanent  place.  That  it  should  ever  have  been  otherwise 
in  the  Church  only  proves  how  far  she  has  fallen  from  her  first  love, 
and  forgotten  her  first  works.  Men  have  made  ministers  by  a  course 
of  training,  and  the  Church  has  sanctioned  such — not  only  those  of 
doubtfiil  piety,  but  destitute  of  all  piety.  Such  men,  though  invested 
with  office,  have  been  at  once  a  curse  to  themselves  and  to  the  Chris- 
tian community.  God  alone  can  make,  as  He  alone  legitimately  calls 
His  own  ministers.  In  this,  however,  as  in  everything  else.  He  works 
by  means.  Godly  parents  have  usually  the  first  charge  of  His  min- 
isters ;  and  then  the  Church  and  her  schools  of  learning  must  develop 
the  piety  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  the  intellect.     There 
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is  much  neeil  of  refunnation  here.  If  the  Church  would  wish  to  ob- 
tain a  pious  ami  learned  ministn',  she  must  have  pious  Schools  and 
Colleges,  as  well  as  pious  homes  in  which  to  carry  forward  their  train- 
ing. She  must  have  godly  Teachers  and  godly  Professors,  if  the  early 
springs  of  piety  in  the  souls  of  students  are  not  to  1)6  shut  up.  Too 
frequently  has  the  simple  Christian  piety  of  h(»me  hoen  chilled  by  the 
formal  religion  of  Colleges,  and  even  Halls  of  Divinity.  A  work  on 
the  whole  subject,  tracing  the  entire  influences,  elements,  and  instru- 
ments employed  by  God  in  the  raising  up  of  His  chosen  servants,  is 
yet  a  desideratum.  The  wonder  is  that  the  subject  has  been  so  long 
overlooked.  We  feel  assured  that  the  Church  at  large  would  require 
to  awake,  and,  if  need  be,  take  the  matter  of  ministerial  training  en- 
tirely into  her  own  hand,  if  she  would  escai)e  the  corruptions  of  Popery 
and  the  snares  of  infidelity,  by  which  most  of  our  great  institutions 
of  learning  are  being  r«apidly  overrun.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
we  feel  specially  grateful  that  our  esteemed  brother  has  struck  the 
right  key-note,  and  struck  it  in  the  right  way.  We  take  its  de- 
livery in  connection  with  the  Hall,  as  an  indication  that  the  pro|K)sed 
plan  to  aid  in  th(»  education  of  our  students  will  not  be  left  as  a  dead 
letter  on  the  Synod's  record. 

After  showing,  in  the  introduction,  the 'necessity  of  acquiring  a 
competency  of  clerical  and  scientific  leaniing,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  personal  religion  is  lucidly  proved  and  illustrated.  From  the  re- 
lation in  which  mijiisters  stand  to  God  and  to  Christy  hy  whom  they 
are  called  and  sent — -from  their  relation  to  those  among  whom  they 
labour^  and  the  momentous  consequences  uivolved — from  the  necessity 
of  personal  religiim  on  their  own  account,  as  giving  dignity  and  excel- 
lence to  all  his  other  ministerial  gifts  and  mental  qualifications,  and 
from  a  regard  to  those  who  are  wiihoutj  and  in  order  that  Satan 
may  not  gain  the  advantage  over  them. 

We  think  that,  though  the  divisions  had  been  more  numerous,  it 
might  have  been  better,  for  distinctness,  to  have  separated  some  of 
these  heads,  reducing  each  to  a  single  pro))ositii>n.  We  have  not 
room  for  extracts;  but  we  hope  that  o'lr  ntaders  will  secure  the  lec- 
ture for  themselves,  and  ])ut  it  into  the  hands  of  students  as  oppor- 
tunity may  be  atlbrdefl.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  two  distinguished 
Free  Church  Professors  have  highly  commended  it,  and  that  a  gen- 
tleman has  presented  each  of  the  (ilasgow  Free  Church  students  with 
a  copy.  Well  would  it  be  for  the  rising  minislrj',  for  the  Church, 
and  the  Halls  of  learning,  were  its  pages  perused,  and  its  principles 
practically  carried  out. 

The  Blessedness  of  Givinfj:  a  Sermon,     By  the  late  Rev.  Jamos  Kwing  Croick* 
shank,  IncljinnHn.     GlnH{j;o\v:  David  Bryre  &  Co.     18G3. 

Wi:  have  received  and  read  this  sermon  with  no  ordinary  interest. 
It  breathes  at  once  the  s|)irit  of  the  Master,  and  the  ministering  ser- 
vant, on  the  subject  of  liberality.  We  knew  well  the  enlarged  and 
scriptural  views  of  the  lamented  author  on  this  subject,  and  we  deeply 
regret  that  his  early  d(^parture  has  prevented  him  from  following  out 
a  topic  which  lay  so  near  his  heart,  and  of  which  he  was  a  practical 
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illnstration.  We  have  never  met  with  one  whose  consecration  to  the 
service  of  Christ  was  more  entire.  He  gave  himself  to  the  ministry 
at  a  time  when  the  world,  in  its  wealth  and  attractions,  was  opening 
up  before  him,  and,  through  grace,  he  knew  the  blessedness  of  giving 
himself  to  God. 

In  the  judicious,  able,  and  eloquent  discourse,  now  given  to  the 
"World  after  his  decease,  the  duty  of  giving  is  placed  in  the  high  posi- 
tion of  a  privilege.  We  feel  assured,  that  until  this  is  generally  felt, 
the  liberality  of  the  most  liberal  will  be  far  below  the  mark.  The 
lamented  author  has  struck  the  key-note  for  the  millennial  church. 
He  has  enunciated  a  Bible  principle,  before  which  the  Dagon  of  cove- 
tousness  shall  fall  and  be  finally  broken.  In  the  meantime  we  cor- 
dially commend  it  to  our  readers,  and  hope  to  give  extracts  in  next 
nmnber. 
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The  union  spirit  is  much  wider  diffused  than  many  suppose.  On  every 
Bide  there  is  heard  the  cry  for  peace,  without  much  regard  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  conditions  of  peace  have  been  attained. 
While  among  several  of  the  divided  sections  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  there  are  movements  for  union,  and  while  there  are  even 
broad  hints  that  amalgamation  between  the  Prelatic  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Presbyterian  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Papacy 
is  not  idle.  Every  possible  intrigue  is  put  in  operation  to  draw 
Britain  into  the  net  of  antichrist.  The  following  document,  recently 
published  in  the  Bulwark  (a  periodical  which  is  fraught  with  the 
n^shest  facts  and  phases  of  the  **  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  which  Protes- 
tants ought  generally  to  read),  will  show  at  once  the  hopes  entertained 
of  subjugating  this  country  once  more  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  the 
secret  intrigues  which  are  employed  for  that  purpose.  This  docu- 
ment is  sent  to  all  persons  of  influence  who  may  be  supposed  willing  to 
entertain  the  project,  while,  for  the  time  being,  the  names  of  those 
joining  the  Association  are  kept  secret. 

ASSOCIATION  rOK  THE  PROMOTIOX  OF  THE  UNITY  OP  CHRISTENDOM. 

{Established  September  S,  1857.) 
An  ABSociation  bas  been  formed,  under  the  above  title,  to  unite  in  a  bond  of  in- 
tercessory prayer  members  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Gfeek,  and  Anglican  communions.     It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  many,  however 
widely  separated  at  present  in  their  religious  convictions,  who  deplore  the  grievous 
Scandal  to  unbelievers,  and  the  hindrance  to  the  promotion  of  truth  and  holiness 
•«*iong  Christians,  caused  by  the  unhappy  divisions  existing  amongst  those  who 
P*X)fe88  to  have  "  One  Lord,  One  Faith,  One  Baptism,"  will  recognise  the  conse- 
'iUcnt  duly  of  joining  their  intercessions  to  the  Redeemer's  dying  prayer,  "  that  they 
J^^l  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 
**^  us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."     To  all,  then,  who, 
^^liile  ibey  lament  the  divisions  among  Christians,  look  forward  for  their  healing 
^*^iuuly  to  a  Corporate  Reunion  of  those  three  great  bodies  which  claim  for  them- 
^^Ives  the  inheritance  of  the  priesthood  and  the  name  of  Catholic,  an  appeal  is  made. 
"^hey  are  not  asked  to  compromise  any  principles  which  they  rightly  or  wrongly 
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is  much  need  of  refonualion  here.  If  the  Church  would  wish  to  ob- 
tain a  pious  an«l  learned  ministry,  slu;  must  have  pious  S<"hool8  and  j 
Colleges,  as  well  as  pious  homes  in  which  to  carry  forward  their  train-  i 
ing.  She  must  have  godly  Teachers  and  godly  Professors,  if  tlie  earij 
springs  of  j)iety  in  the  souls  of  students  are  not  to  he  sliut  up.  Too 
frequently  has  the  simpk-  Christian  piety  of  home  been  chilled  by  the 
formal  religion  of  Colleges,  and  even  Halls  of  Divinity.  A  work  on 
the  whole  subject,  tracing  the  entire  inlhiences,  elements,  and  instru- 
ments emjdoyed  by  (iml  in  the  raising  up  of  His  chosen  servants,  u 
yet  a  desideratum.  The  wonder  is  that  the  subject  has  been  so  long 
overlooked.  We  feel  assured  that  the  Church  at  large  would  require 
to  awake,  and,  if  need  be,  take  tlie  matter  of  ministerial  training  en- 
tirely into  her  own  hand,  if  she  would  escaiK?  the  corruptions  of  Popeiy 
and  the  snares  of  iniidelily,  by  which  most  of  our  great  institutions 
of  learning  are  being  rapidly  overrun.  It  is  on  tliis  account  that 
we  f(^el  specially  grateful  that  our  esteemed  brother  has  struck  the 
right  key-note,  and  struck  it  in  the  right  way.  We  take  its  de- 
livery in  connection  witli  tlie  Hall,  as  an  in«lication  that  the  projjowd 
plan  to  aid  in  the  education  of  om*  students  will  not  be  left  as  a  dead 
letter  on  the  Synod's  record. 

After  showing,  in  the  introduction,  the 'necessity  of  acquiring  ^ 
comixjtency  of  clerical  jind  scieinific  learning,  the  absolute  necessiy 
of  personal  religion  is  lucidly  proved  and  illustrated.  From  the  rc^ 
lation  in  which  ministers  stand  to  God  and  to  Christ,  hy  whom  the^ 
are  called  and  sent— from  their  relation  to  those  among  whom  ih^ 
labour,  and  the  momentous  consequences  involved — from  the  necesaQ^ 
of  personal  religion  on  their  own  accmmt,  as  giving  dignity  and  excd-^ 
lence  to  all  his  other  ininistci-ial  gifts  and  mental  qualifications,  an^ 
from  a  regard  to  those  who  arc  without,  and  in  order  that  Satam^ 
mag  not  gain  the  advantage  over  them. 

We  think  that,  though  the  divisions  hacl  been  more  inimeroiis,  i* 
might  have  been  better,  for  distinctness,  to  have  separated  some  of 
these  heads,  reducing  each  to  a  single  proposition.  We  have  not 
room  for  extracts;  but  we  hope  that  our  readers  will  secure  the  lec- 
ture for  themselves,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  students  i\s  oppor- 
tunity may  be  atTorded.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  two  distinguished 
Free  Church  Professors  have  highly  commended  it,  and  that  a  gen- 
tleman has  presented  each  of  the  Glasgow  Free  Church  students  with 
a  copy.  Well  would  it  be  for  the  rising  ministry,  for  the  Church, 
and  the  Halls  of  learning,  were  its  pages  perused,  and  its  principles 
practically  carried  out. 


21ie  Blessedness  of  Giving:  a  Sermon.     By  the  late  R(iv.  Jamcfl  Ewing  Cmick* 
shank,  Incbiniian.     (jlasgow:  David  Brycc  &  Co.     18G3. 

Wi:  have  received  and  read  this  sermon  with  no  ordinary  interest. 
It  breathes  at  once  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  and  the  ministering  ser- 
vant, on  the  subjifct  of  liberality.  We  knew  well  the  enlarged  and 
scriptural  views  of  the  lamented  author  on  this  subject,  and  we  deeply 
regret  that  his  early  departure  has  prevent<?d  him  from  following  out 
a  topic  which  lay  so  near  his  heart,  and  of  which  he  was  a  practical 
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lustration.  We  have  never  met  with  one  whose  consecration  to  the 
^Tx'ict  of  Christ  was  more  entire.  He  gave  himself  to  the  ministr}' 
*t  a  time  when  the  world,  in  i!s  wealth  and  attractions,  was  oi^nin;^ 
upLefore  him,  and,  through  gra<:e,  he  knew  the  blessednchs  of  giving 
himself  to  God. 

In  the  judicious,  able,  and  eloiiuont  dlscours*.',  now  given  to  the 
^orld  after  his  decease,  the  duty  of  giving  is  placed  in  the  high  posi- 
tion of  a  privilege.  Wc  feel  assured,  that  until  this  is  generally  felt, 
Ae  liberality  of  the  most  liberal  will  be  far  below  the  mark.  The 
amcMitod  author  has  struck  the  key-note  for  the  millennial  church. 
le  Las  enunciated  a  Bible  principle,  before  which  the  Dagon  of  cove- 
)usness  shall  fall  and  be  iinally  broken.  In  the  meantime  we  cor- 
ially  commend  it  to  our  readers,  and  hope  to  give  extracts  in  next 
limber. 


UNITY    OF    CIIRISTENDOAr.  • 

HE  union  spirit  is  much  wider  diffused  than  many  suppose.  On  every 
i<1e  there  is  heard  the  cry  for  i)face,  without  much  regard  to  the 
piestion  as  to  whether  the  (rondltions  of  peace  have  been  attained. 
''^'  hile  among  several  of  the  divided  sections  of  the  Presbyterian 
^hurdles  there  are  movements  for  union,  and  while  there  are  even 
^J'oad  hints  that  amalgamation  between  the  Prelatic  Church  of  Eng- 
;*»^d  and  the  rresbyterian  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Papacy 
^  iiot  idle.  Every  possibh^  intrigue  is  put  in  oixiration  to  draw 
'^''itain  into  the  net  of  imtichrist.  The  following  diKument,  recently 
P^hlished  in  the  Bulwark  (a  periodical  which  is  fraught  with  the 
ti't'shost  facts  and  i)hases  of  the  *'  Mystery  of  Ini<pnty,"  which  Protes- 
tants ou.Lrlit  generally  to  readj,  will  show  at  once  the  hopes  entertained 
'^f  siil)juoating  this  country  once  more  to  the  Poi)e  of  Rome,  and  the 
*cret  intrigiK^s  which  arc  enjployed  for  that  puq>08e.  This  docu- 
^^nt  is  sent  to  all  persons  of  influence  who  may  be  supposed  willing  to 
^'jtertain  tin?  project,  while,  for  the  time  being,  the  names  of  those 
laming  the  Association  are  kept  secret. 

A>rOflATIOX  F(U:  TUK  IMIOMOTION  OP  THE  UNITY  OF  rHRISTENDOM. 

{E.itnhlisJied  i<epiemhcr  8,  1857.) 

An  Associatittn  has  been  fonnod,  multrr  the  above  title,  to  unite  in  a  bond  of  in- 
tercessory jnaycr  niomhorH  bolli  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
^roc'k,  and  Anglican  conmiuuinnFi.  It  ifl  hoped  and  believed  that  many,  however 
ridcly  sf-parated  at  prest-nt  in  their  religious  convictiona,  who  deplore  the  grievoiis 
candal  to  iinbclii^vors,  and  the  hindrance  to  the  promotion  of  truth  and  holiness 
mong  Christians,  causod  by  the  unhappy  diviHionB  existing  amongst  those  who 
rotess  to  have  "  On<*  Lord,  One  Faith,  One  Baptism,"  will  recognise  the  consc- 
uent  duty  of  joining'  tluir  intcrccssioiis  to  the  Redeemer  *8  dying  prayer,  *'  that  they 
\\  may  b<.'  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  ihee,  thai  they  also  may  be  one 

UH,  that  tho  woHd  may  btliovo  that  thou  hast  KDt  me."  To  all,  then,  who, 
hile  they  laux  nl  tlio  divisions  among  Chmtians,  look  forward  for  their  healing 
atnly  to  a  Curponito  H«.'uniun  of  those  three  great  bodies  which  claim  fur  theni- 
lvc8  the  iulu-riiance  of  the  priesthood  and  the  name  of  Catholic,  an  appeal  is  n)ad«). 
hey  are  not  asked  to  compromise  any  principles  which  they  rightly  or  wrougly 
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is  much  need  of  reform«ation  here.     If  the  Clnirch  would  wish  to  ob- 
tain a  pious  and  learned  ministiy,  she  must  have  pious  Schools  and 
Colleges,  as  well  as  pious  homos  in  which  to  cjirry  forward  their  train- 
ing.    Slie  must  have  godly  Teadn^rs  an<l  godly  Professors,  if  the  earij 
springs  of  j)iety  in  the  souls  of  students  are  not  to  be  shut  up.     Too 
frequently  hns  the  simph-  Cliristian  piety  of  home  been  chilled  hy  the 
formal  reh'gion  of  Colleges,  and  even  IJalls  of  Divinity.     A  work  on 
the  whole  subject,  tracing  the  entire  inlhienc(*s,  elements,  and  instru- 
ments employed  by  God  in  the  raising  up  of  His  chosen  servants,  ii 
yet  a  desideratum.     The  won<ler  is  that  tlie  subject  has  l>een  so  long 
overlooked.     We  feel  assured  that  the  Church  at  large  would  require 
to  awake,  and,  if  need  be,  take  tlie  matter  of  ministerial  training  en- 
tirely into  her  own  hand,  if  she  would  esca^KJ  the  corruptions  of  PopeiJ 
and  the  snares  of  iniidelily,  by  whieh  most  of  our  great  institutiona 
of  learning  are  being  rapidly  overrun.     It  is  on  this  account  that 
we  feel  specially  grateful  that  our  esteemed  brother  has  struck  the 
right  key-note,  and  struck  it  in  the  right  way.     We  take  its  de- 
livery in  connection  with  the  Hall,  as  an  indicali<m  that  the  projiOBCO- 
plan  to  aid  in  the  education  of  our  students  w  ill  not  be  left  as  a  d«A 
letter  on  the  Synod's  record. 

After  showing,  in  llie  introduction,  the 'necessity  of  acquiring  <* 
com^Kiteiicy  of  clerical  and  scientific  learning,  the  absolute  necessitV' 
of  personal  religion  is  lucidly  proved  and  ilhistrated.  From  the  re ^ 
lation  hi  which  whiistei's  stand  to  Gnd  and  to  Christ,  hy  whom  theg^ 
are  called  and  sent— from  their  relation  to  those  among  whom  the^ 
labour,  and  the  momentous  consequences  involved — from  the  necessili?' 
of  ixjrsonal  religion  on  their  own  account,  as  giving  dignity  and  cxctl^ 
lence  to  all  his  other  ministerial  gifts  and  mental  qualifications,  an<^ 
from  a  regard  to  those  who  are  without,  and  in  order  that  Satar^ 
may  not  gain  the  advantage  over  thenu 

We  think  that,  thotigh  the  divisions  had  been  more  uumerows,  i*^ 
might  have  been  better,  for  distinctness,  to  have  separated  some  of 
these  heads,  reducing  each  to  a  single  projjosition.  We  have  not 
room  for  extracts;  btit  we  hope  that  our  n^aders  will  secure  the  lec- 
ture for  themselves,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  students  as  oppor- 
tunity may  be  aftbided.  We  are  liapjiy  to  learn  that  two  distinguished 
Free  Church  l*rof<.'ssors  have  highly  ct)njinended  it,  and  that  a  gen- 
tleman has  presented  each  of  tlie  (ilasgow  Free  Church  students  with 
a  copy.  Well  would  it  be  for  the  rising  ministry,  for  the  Church, 
and  the  Halls  of  learning,  were  its  pages  perused,  and  its  principles 
practically  carried  otit. 

The  BJcfsedness  of  Givlnf/:  a  Sermon.     By  the  late  Rev.  JamoR  Ewiiig  Craick- 

shank,  IncljinijHn.  Olns^ow :  David  Bryce  &  Co.  18C3. 
Wi:  have  received  and  read  this  sermon  with  no  ordinary  interest. 
It  breathes  at  once  the  s|)irit  of  the  Master,  and  the  ministering  ser- 
vant, on  the  subject  of  liberality.  We  knew  well  the  enlarged  and 
scriptural  views  of  tlui  lamented  author  on  this  subject,  and  we  deeply 
regret  tliat  his  early  departure  has  prevented  him  from  following  out 
a  topic  which  lay  so  near  his  heart,  and  of  which  he  was  a  practical 
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tratioii.  We  have  never  met  with  one  whose  consecration  to  the 
ice  of  Christ  was  more  eiitiro.  He  gave  himself  to  the  ministry 
time  when  tlio  world,  in  ils  wealth  and  attraoiions,  was  openinj^ 
)ef()re  him,  and,  through  grace,  he  knew  the  blcsHedue.s8  of  giving 
scdf  to  God. 

1  the  judicious,  able,  and  eloquent  disccmrRC,  now  given  to  the 
d  after  his  decease,  ihe  duty  of  giving  is  placed  in  the  high  posi- 
of  a  privilege.  We  feel  assured,  that  until  this  is  generally  felt, 
liberality  of  the  most  liberal  will  be  far  below  the  mark.  The 
Mited  author  has  struck  the  key-note  for  the  nullennial  church, 
iias  cjiunciated  a  l^ibk^  principle,  before  which  the  Dagori  of  cove- 
ness  shall  fall  ami  be  linallv  broken.  In  the  meantime  we  cor- 
y  cummend  it  to  our  readers,  and  hoj>e  to  give  extracts  in  next 
her. 


UNITY    OF    CHRISTENDOM.' 

:  union  spirit  is  much  wider  diflused  than  many  suppose.  On  every 
then?  is  heard  the  cry  for  peace,  without  nmch  regard  to  the 
stion  as  to  whether  the  (;(»nditious  of  peace  have  been  attained, 
ile  among  several  of  the  divided  sections  of  the  Presbyterian 
rdies  there  are  movi-ments  for  union,  and  while  there  are  even 
id  hints  that  amalgamation  between  the  Prelatic  Church  of  Eng- 
aud  the  Tresbyteiian  Kstablished  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Papacy 
ot  idle.  Kvery  possible  intiigue  is  put  in  operation  to  draw 
iiin  into  tlie  net  of  antichrist.  The  foHowing  dwument,  recently 
ished  in  tlie  Bubcark  (a  perio'lical  which  is  fraught  with  the 
tCi^t  facts  and  phases  of  the  "  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  which  Protes- 
J  oui^lit  generally  to  read;,  will  show  at  once  the  hopes  entertained 
ihjui;atinLi  this  country  once  more  to  the  Po£)e  of  Rome,  and  the 
it  inirigncs  which  are  emjdoyed  for  that  purpose.  This  docu- 
t  is  sent  to  all  persons  of  iniluence  who  may  be  supi)0sed  willing  to 
rtaiii  till"  ];rojeet,  while,  for  the  time  being,  the  names  of  those 
iig  the  Association  are  kept  secret. 

l>-0('JATIiA'  K(H1  THE  ritoMOTIOX  OP  THE  USITT  OF  CIIRISTEXDOM. 

[EMihUshed  September  8,  1857.) 
Association  has  bocn  formod,  umlcr  the  aI)Ovo  title,  to  unite  in  a  bond  of  in- 
sory  |»raycr  incrnlieis  lutth  nf  tlip  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
:,  and  An -lit  an  conininnions.  It  18  hoped  and  believed  that  niuny,  however 
.'  s<.|)arat«j«]  al  i»n;SLiit  in  their  religious  convictionfi,  who  deplore  the  grievous 
il  to  nnlM'Iirv(;is,  and  tlu'  hindrance  to  the  promotion  of  truth  and  holiness 
;  (Christians,  canst  d  by  the  unhappy  divisions  existing  amongst  those  who 
s  to  Iiav(;  '•  On(f  Lord,  One  Faith,  One  Baptism,"  will  recognise  the  conse- 
(luty  of  jolnin*;  tlnir  intercessions  to  the  Redeemer's  dying  prayer,  "  that  they 
,y  l.f  (Mil-,  as  thon  Fath«T  art  in  me,  and  1  in  ibee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 
that  iln;  world  n)ay  bcliuve  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  To  all,  then,  who, 
ilnry  laimni  tin-  divisions  among  CbribtianSi  look  forward  for  their  healing 
y  U)  a  (..'(jrporate  Ilcnninn  of  those  three  great  bodies  which  claim  for  thum- 
thc  inheritance  of  thn  priesthood  and  ibe  name  of  Catholic,  an  appeal  is  maJo. 
are  not  a>kevl  to  compromise  any  principles  which  tbey  rightly  or  wrongly 
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is  much  need  of  refonnation  bore.  If  the  Church  would  wish  to  ob- 
tain a  pious  and  learned  ministry,  she;  must  have  pious  Schools  and 
Colleges,  as  well  as  i)ious  hnmrs  in  which  to  carry  furward  their  train- 
ing. She  uiust  have  godly  'reaclKTS  and  godly  rrolessoi.s  if  the  early 
springs  ofjiiety  in  the  souls  of  students  are  not  to  he  shut  up.  Too 
frequently  Iins  the  simple;  Christian  piety  of  home  been  chilled  by  the 
formal  religion  of  Collrges,  and  even  i falls  of  IHvinity.  A  work  on 
the  whole  subject,  tracing  the  ('nlire  influences,  elements,  and  iDstru- 
ments  employed  by  (lod  in  the  raising  up  of  His  chosen  servants,  is 
yet  a  desideratum.  The  wonder  is  that  the  subject  has  been  so  long 
overlooked.  We  feel  assured  that  the  Church  at  large  would  require 
to  awake,  and,  if  need  he,  take  the  matter  of  ministerial  training  en- 
tirely into  her  own  hand,  if  she  would  esca^Ki  the  cormptions  of  Popety 
and  the  snares  of  infidelity,  by  which  most  of  our  great  institutions 
of  learning  are  being  rapidly  overrun.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
we  feel  specially  grateful  that  our  esteemed  brother  has  struck  the 
right  key-note,  and  struck  it  hi  the  right  way.  We  take  its  de- 
livery in  connection  with  the  Hall,  as  an  indicatitm  that  the  proiK)sed 
plan  to  aid  in  the  education  of  our  students  >\  ill  not  be  left  as  a  dead 
letter  on  the  Synod's  record. 

After  showing,  in  iht*  introduction,  the 'necessity  of  acquiring  a 
competency  of  clerical  and  scitMililic  learning,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  personal  religion  is  lucitUy  proved  and  illustrated.  From  Ike  re- 
latlon  in  which  ministers  stand  to  God  and  to  Christ,  by  whom  they 
are  calkd  and  scnt—frum  their  relation  tu  those  among  whom  they 
labour,  and  the  momentous  consc-quences  involved — from  the  neceisily 
of  personal  religion  on  their  own  account,  as  yiving  dignity  and  excel- 
lence to  all  his  other  ministerial  gifts  and  mental  qualifications,  and 
from  a  regard  to  those  who  are  tciJiout,  and  in  order  that  Satan 
may  not  gain  the  advantage  over  thvin. 

We  think  that,  though  the  divisions  had  been  more  uumerons,  it 
might  have  been  ix*tter,  for  distinctness,  to  have  separated  some  of 
these  heads,  reducing  each  to  a  single  pn»j)osilion.  We  have  Dot 
room  for  extracts;  but  we  hope  that  our  readers  will  secure  the  lec- 
ture for  themselves,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  students  as  oppor- 
tnnity  may  be  alYorded.  We  are  lia[>|)y  to  learn  that  two  distinguished 
Free  Church  Professors  have  highly  commended  it,  and  that  a  gen- 
tleman has  presented  each  of  the  (ilasgow  Free  Church  students  with 
a  copy.  Well  would  it  be  for  the  rising  ministry',  for  the  Church, 
and  the  Halls  of  learning,  were  its  pages  pemsed,  and  its  principles 
practically  carried  out. 

Tlic  BlcMcdnens  of  Ghhvj:  a  Sermon,     By  tin-  late  Rftv.  Jamoft  Ewing  Crnick- 

uliank,  Inchinnan.  Glaf;;(»\v:  DavM  ]5ry<rc  &  Co.  18G3. 
Wi:  have  received  and  read  this  sermon  with  no  ordinary  interest. 
It  breathes  at  once  the  s]>irit  of  the  Master,  and  the  ministering  ser- 
vant, on  the  subject  of  liberality.  We  knew  well  the  enlarged  and 
scriptural  views  ot'  the  lamented  author  on  this  subject,  and  we  deeply 
regret  that  his  early  departure  htus  prevented  him  from  following  out 
a  topic  which  lay  so  near  his  heart,  and  of  which  he  was  a  practical 
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illnstration.  We  have  never  met  with  one  whose  consecration  to  the 
service  of  Christ  was  more  entire.  He  gave  himself  to  the  ministry 
at  a  time  when  the  world,  in  its  wealth  and  attractions,  was  opening 
up  before  him,  and,  through  grace,  he  knew  the  blessedness  of  giving 
himself  to  God. 

In  the  judicious,  able,  and  eloquent  discourse,  now  given  to  the 
!  world  after  his  decease,  the  duty  of  giving  is  placed  in  the  high  posi- 
i  tion  of  a  privilege.  We  feel  assured,  that  imtil  this  is  generally  felt, 
i  the  liberality  of  the  most  liberal  will  be  far  below  the  mark.  The 
j  lamented  author  has  struck  the  key-note  for  the  millennial  church. 
He  has  enunciated  a  Bible  principle,  before  which  the  Dagon  of  cove- 
j  tousne&s  shall  fall  and  be  finally  broken.  In  the  meantime  we  cor- 
■  dially  commend  it  to  our  readers,  and  hope  to  give  extracts  in  next 
I  number. 
F  


UNITY    OF    CHRISTENDOM.- 

The  union  spirit  is  much  wider  diffused  than  many  suppose.  On  every 
side  there  is  heard  the  cry  for  peace,  without  much  regard  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  conditions  of  peace  have  been  attained. 
While  among  several  of  the  divided  sections  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  there  are  movements  for  union,  and  while  there  are  even 
broad  hints  that  amalgamation  between  the  Prelatic  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Presbyterian  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Papacy 
is  not  idle.  Every  possible  intrigue  is  put  in  operation  to  draw 
Britain  into  the  net  of  antichrist.  The  following  document,  recently 
published  in  the  Bulwark  (a  periodical  which  is  fraught  with  the 
nreshest  facts  and  phases  of  the  ''  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  which  Protes- 
tants ought  generally  to  read),  will  show  at  once  the  hopes  entertained 
of  subjugatin^r  this  country  once  more  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  the 
secret  intrigues  which  are  employed  for  that  purpose.  This  docu- 
ment is  sent  to  all  persons  of  influence  who  may  be  supposed  willing  to 
entertain  the  project,  while,  for  the  time  being,  the  names  of  those 
joining  the  Association  are  kept  secret. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP  THE  UNITY  OP  CHRISTENDOM. 

{Established  September  8,  1857.) 
An  Association  has  been  formed,  under  the  above  title,  to  unite  in  a  bond  of  in- 
tercessory prayer  members  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Greek,  and  Anglican  communions.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  many,  however 
widely  separated  at  present  in  their  religious  convictions,  who  deplore  the  grievous 
scandal  to  unbelievers,  and  the  hindrance  to  the  promotion  of  truth  and  holiness 
among  Christians,  caused  by  the  unhappy  divisions  existing  amongst  those  who 
profess  to  have  "  One  Lord,  One  Faith,  One  Baptism,"  will  recognise  the  conse- 
quent duly  of  joining  their  intercessions  to  the  Redeemer's  dying  prayer,  "  that  they 
all  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  bo  one 
ID  us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.*'  To  all,  then,  who, 
while  they  lament  the  divisions  among  Chri&tians,  look  forward  for  their  healing 
mainly  to  a  Corporate  Reunion  of  those  three  great  bodies  which  claim  for  them- 
eelves  the  inheritance  of  the  priesthood  and  the  name  of  Catholic,  an  appeal  is  made. 
They  are  not  asked  to  compromise  any  principles  which  they  rightly  or  wrongly 
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huld  dear.  Thej  are  Biiuply  asknJ  to  unite  for  ibe  promolioD  of  a  high  and  holy 
end,  ill  reliance  of  the  promiHC  of  our  Divine  Lonl,  that  "  whataoerer  we  shall  adc 
ill  prayer,  believing,  we  shall  rrceivc ;  *'  and  that  "  if  two  or  three  agree  on  earth  ai 
touching  anything  that  thuy  Bhall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  who 
in  in  heaven."  The  daily  use  of  a  short  form  of  prayer,  together  with  one  "Oor 
Father" — for  the  intention  of  th«  Association — is  the  only  obligation  incnrred  by 
those  who  j<»in  it ;  to  which  is  ad<k'd,  in  the  case  of  priests,  the  o&ring,  at  leait 
once  in  three  months,  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  for  the  same  intention. 

FORM  OF   PRAYER. 

0  Lord  JcsQB  Christ,  Who  saidst  unto  Thine  Apostles,  My  Peace  I  leare  with 
you,  My  Peace  I  give  unto  yon  ;  regard  not  my  sins,  but  the  faith  of  Thy  Churchy 
and  grant  Her  that  Peace  and  Unity  which  is  agreeable  to  Thy  Will,  who  lifeafa 
and  reignest  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

Our  Father^  d:c. 

NoTF. — In  joining  the  Association,  no  one  is  understood  as  thereby  expressing 
an  opini(»n  on  any  matter  which  may  be  deemed  a  point  of  controversy,  or  on  any 
leh'gious  question,  <ixcept  that  the  object  of  the  Association  is  desirable. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  joining  the  Association  are  requested  to  write  oat  the 
f«)lIowiiig,  append  to  it  their  name  and  place  of  residence  in  full,  and  retam  it  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  the  promotion  of  the  Unity  of  Christendom. 
The  Kev.  Frederick  George  Lee, 

Fountain  Hall,  near  Aberdeen,  N.B. 
Or  to  cither  of  the  following  : — The  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay,  Deer  Park,  Honiton ;  Tho 
Very  Kev.  E.  B.  Knottcsford-Fortescue,  Provost  of  St  Ninian*s  Cathedral,  Perlh, 
N.B. ;  Ambrose  Lisle  Phillips  de  Lisle,  Esq.,  Grace  Dieu  Manor,  Ashby-deJa- 
Zouch,  Leicestershire ;  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Murray,  Rectory,  Chiselhurst,  near  Loudos, 
8.E. ;  John  D.  Chalmers,  Esq.,  16,  Prince's  Ganluns,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W.; 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyall  (Rector  of  S.  Dionis,  Backchuroh),  40,  Fitzroy  Square,  Lon- 
don, W. ;  the  RtiV.  George  Nugee,  Vicarage,  Wymering,  near  Portsmouth ;  Hieo- 
dorc  H.  Gnlton,  Esq.,  9,  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place,  London,  W. ;  the  Be?. 
George  Akers,  St  Mary's,  Aberdeen,  N.B. ;  Daniel  Radford,  Esq.,  43,  Castle  Street, 
Liverpool;  the  Rev.  John  Edwards,  jnn.,  Prcstbury  Vicarage,  near  Cheltenhso; 
G.  A.  Maciione,  E«q  ,  5,  Park  Villas  West,  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W.;  tl» 
Rev.  T.  W.  Perry,  Brighton.  .     

1  wiUirvjly  join  the  Association  for  tJie  Promotion  of  the  Unity  of  ChrUlendm, 
ami  undertake  [to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  once  in  three  monthB  ancT*]  to  neiU 
daily  the  above  prayer  for  the  intention  of  the  same. 

Signed,         

N.B. — The  names  of  members  will  bo  kept  strictly  private. 


BAPTISM    VERSUS  IMMERSION. 

[Mr  Robert  Young,  so  distinguished  for  high  attainments  as  a  Hebrew  scholar, 
and  in  Oriental  literature,  is  preparing  a  volume  of  concise  Critical  Essays,  of  whioh 
this  is  a  specimen,  which,  wo  think,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest  by  tboN 
who  take  an  interest  in  such  questions.] 

My  dear  Friend,— The  "immersion  "  question  lies  in  a  nut-shell,  notwilhstandiDg 
the  numerous  and  learned  volumes  it  has  occasioned.    In  plain  words,  the  question 

*  Lay  persons  will  omit  tho  words  in  brackets. 
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ii,  DoM  the  original  Ghrcek  word  hcqatd^  and  its  derivative  haptizoj  express  etyroo- 
bgioally  and  idiomatically  tlie  notion  of  patting  a  given  object  into  a  given  element 
— ••y  water — or  of  patting  the  water  upon  the  object?  It  is  essential  for  the 
Inixierfionist  to  maintain  the  former  of  these  notions,  and  to  deny  the  latter :  I 
ootkteot  myself,  on  the  present  occasion,  with  maintaining  the  latter: — "To  the 
Law  and  to  the  Testimony ! " 

I.  As  to  baptfij  the  root.     In  Rev.  ziz.  13,  John  describes  a  prophetic  vision  he 

T^ceivei  of  Christ  riding  on  a  white  horse,  judging  and  making  war,  and  adds,  that 

He  IB  arrayed  in  *'a  garment  dipped  in  blood."    Can  any  one  really  venture  to 

B^titain  that  the  garment  thus  described  had  been  really  dipped  or  immersed  in 

^ikiod,  and  then  pot  on  the  Warrior's  shoulders?    Is  it  not  clear  as  the  snn  at  noon 

that  the  garment  was  simply  covered^  spotted^  aprinJded,  with  His  own  blood,  or 

^tb  the  blood  of  His  enemies  whom  He  is  destroying?    I  can  scarcely  conceive 

^e  poMibility  of  there  being  two  opinions  on  the  subject,  if  looked  at  carefully  and 

^v^idly ;  and  if  so,  then  we  have  here  incontrovertible  proof  that  the  word  baptd 

^<^  not  express  immention,  but  cflfosion  or  sprinkling— in  other  words,  the  blood 

^«Bie  vpon  the  object,  and  the  object  was  not  put  into  the  blood.     One  clear  text 

i*  u  good  as  a  hundred. 

IL  As  to  baptizilf  the  derivative.     In  Luke  iii.  16,  we  read,  "  He  bhall  baptize 
yva  WITH  the  Holy  Spirit;"  in  Acts  i.  5,  "Ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Spirit;"  and  in  Acts  xi.  IG,  "  Ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit."    Should 
wiy  one  object  that  in  Matt.  iii.  11,  it  is  said,  "  He  shall  baptize  you  with  [literally 
ix]  the  Holy  Spirit,"  (or,  "in  holy  influence,"  as  some  Immersionists  have  translated 
•od  explained  it),  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  interpretation  "in"  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  Scripture  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  these  very  prophecies,  as  re- 
corded in  Acts  ii.  1-4,  where  wo  find  it  distinctly  stated  that  there  "came"  a  sound, 
which  "filled"  the  house  where  the  apostles  were  "sitting:,"  and  there  "appeared" 
to  them  cloven  tongues,  as  of  fire,  which  "sat"  upon  each  of  them,  and  they  were 
•filled"  with  the  Holy  Spirit.     This  was  "the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit;"  an  J  I 
sk  you  honestly  to  say  if  this  process  at  all  rp.««ombleB  that  of  patting  an  object 
«T0  water?    Is  it  not  self-evident  to  the  most  childish  understanding  that  the 
oly  Spirit  and  His  influences  came  upon  the  disciples,  and  not  that  they  were  put 
TO  Him  and  them  ?     In  other  words,  effusion  is  taught,  not  immersion. 
But  again,  turn  to  Mark  vii.  1-4,  where  we  find  some  Pharisees  finding  fault  with 
\  disciples  for  eating  with  "  unwashed  hands,"  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  custom 
ill  the  Jews  not  to  eat  without  first  "  washing  the  hands  to  the  wrists,"  as  the 
nnal  phrase  implies,  and  it  is  added  that,  coming  from  the  market,  "  if  they 
tize  not  tlicniRelves,"  [the  word  is  in  the  middle  voice,  generally,  though  not 
tsarily  cxpresHive  of  an  action  performed  on  one's  self,]  then  "  they  eat  not." 
most  natural  common-sense  view  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  "washing  the 
)  to  the  wrist"  is  what  is  meant  by  the  succeeding  phrase,  "they  baptize 
elves,"  otherwise  the  latU.^  clause  is  totally  irrelevant  to  the  case  in  hand — 
e  disciples  not  having  washed  their  hands.     It  is  perfectly  clear,  also,  that  the 
isms  of  cups,  and  pots,  and  brazen  vessels,  and  couches,"  is  simply  equivalent 
"  washing,"  with  a  view  to  cleansing.     How,  then,  did  the  Jews  wash  their 
I  unhesitatingly  answer,  it  was  almost,  if  not  always^  invariably  done  by 
water  upon  them,  not  by  immersing  or  dipping  them  in  water.    The  prac- 
luded  to  in  2  Kings,  iii.  11 — "  Here  is  Elisha,  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured 
the  hands  of  Elijah."    There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  from  the  sacred 
B  that  the  Jews  ever  had  the  practice  prevalent  in  this  western  country  of 
he  handfi,  or  feet,  or  head,  into  water,  with  the  view  of  cleansing  these 
ven  to  the  present  day,  in  eastern  countries,  pouring  water  on  the  part 
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to  be  cleanseil  \r  tho  common  orilinorj  mode  of  washing.  In  India  the  same  pne* 
tice  prcvailR.  I  have  Reen  tl)erc  hundredn  of  limeR  the  natives  washing  themselfe^ 
and  their  children,  and  it  was  invariably  done  by  pouring  water  nut  of  a  vessel  on 
the  part  washed — persons  do  it  to  ihemstcives — parents  do  it  to  their  children — amS 
servants  do  it  to  their  maHters.  Sec  all  books  of  travels  in  Palestine  and  the  East 
generally. 

I  really  do  not  know  any  heresy  (which  word  I  use  in  its  proper  original  sens© — 
i.e.t  "opinion,")  in  the  Chnntian  Church  that  has  less  to  baso  itself  on  than  that  c» 
"  immersion ;  '*  yet  its  advocalcM  arc  foand  using  the  moNt  reckless  statements,  whici 
have  gained  ground  among  critics  and  lexicographers — (who  genendly  follow  eacl 
other  like  a  flock  of  sheep)— en^iVf/^  by  the  boldness  of  the  assertion.  Passtg^i 
from  Greek  writers  regarding  the  use  of  the  words  bapto  and  hapiizOf  where  tlii 
idea  of  immersion  is  quite  inadmissable,  are  unhesitatingly  quoted  as  favouring  it 
— See  "  Couant  on  the  Meaning  and  Use  of  Baptizein  ;  **  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
six  quotations  which  he  gives  from  Greek  writers,  as  all  proving  immersion  to  \m 
the  radical  idea  of  the  word,  a  large  number  express  simply  the  idea  of  cocerin^ 
by  an  npplication  of  water  to  an  object,  not  by  putting  the  object  into  water — 
e.g.  a  rock  on  tho  pea-bhore  is  said  to  be  "baptized"  by  successive  waves.  Hen 
the  idea  of  immersion  is  perfectly  preposterous.  Again,  in  No.  108,  Neptune 
"strives  to  baptize  the  whole  vessel  with  the  waves;"  and  yet  this  is  confident^f 
quoted  as  immersion  !     In  Christian  truth,  yours  very  truly, 


THE  ARCTIC  VIOLET. 

Bripht  Violet !  with  the  darkly  pencilled  eye. 

Whose  golden  hue  is  borrowed  from  the  sun, 
IJow  cam 'fit  thou  on  this  Arctic  mouTitain  hich. 

Where  snow-bom  streams  around  thee  chilly  run  ? 

Say,  Hhall  I  take  thee  from  the  glacier's  brink, 

And  plant  thee  in  my  sheltered  garden  plot 
In  pontk'r  clime,  with  summer  dews  to  drink? 

Thy  look  appealing  answers,  "  Take  me  not. 

"Where  G"d  has  wisely  placed  me  suits  me  best — 
Where  the  high  snowdrift  haps  the  Nor«lland  steep, 

And  storms,  careering  o'er  the  mountain's  crest, 
Rock  me  in  winter  to  my  slumber  deep  ; 

"  And  whore,  when  summer  comes,  he  comes  with  might, 

And  sun's  unsottinpr  flood  the  mountain  snows, 
And  wakin[j,  sudden,  from  the  Polar  night, 

Life  gushes  new,  refreshed  by  long  repose. 

"  0  leave  me  here  on  Tromfidal's-Zind  to  grow ; 

I  love  the  wild  wind  and  the  glacier's  rill ; 
I  could  not  live  in  sheltered  vallc^y  low — 

Thy  care  would  blight  me,  and  thy  kindness  kill." 

Be  hushed,  my  murmuring  heart,  and  learn  to  bear 

The  wintry  winds  of  chill  adversity; 
'J'here  thou  art  best,  if  Gotl  has  placed  thee  there, 

'Neath  gentler  skies  thy  better  life  might  die.  R.  H.  L. 
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REVOLUTIONS  OF  TIME   AND   THEIR  LESSONS. 

and-point  of  man  is  between  two  eternities.    Duration  unbegan 
sd  his  existence.     Duration  endless  shall  run  parallel  with  his 
history.     And  thus  it  is  with  all  moral  responsible  creatures, 
was  a  period  when  they  were  not,  though  there  can  nevfir  be 
B  period  when  they  shall  not  be.     Of  the  Creator  alone  can  it 
med,  "  From  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God." 
man,   personally  and  socially,  has  an   interest  in  all  time, 
all  eternity.     From  eternity  his  existence  was  ordained,  his 
ondition  foreseen,  his  preservation  provided  for,  and  his  eternal 
s  repfarded.     To  eternity  his  future  being  is  anticipated,  his 
:ondition  recognised,  and  his  weal  or  woe,  according  to  that 
er,  absolutely  determined.     As  the  currents  of  time  flow  out 
ernity,  so  they  flow  on  to  eternity.     The  first  revolution  of 
•Id  around  its  axis  had  a  relation  to  its  last  revolution,  and  the 
<;  year  of  the  world's  history  a  moral  bearing  upon  the  last  year 
dstence.     All  intermediate  time  is  related  to  those  first  and 
solutions.     Each  period  imparts  its  moral  influence.     Every 
18  its  purpose  to  fill — every  year  its  place  to  occupy  in  the 
ons  development  of  the  divine  plans  and  purjwses.     As  time 
the  sealed  book  of  the  divine  decrees  has  its  pages  unrolled, 
will  of  God  becomes  the  record  of  history  in  earth  and  heaven, 
.^hile  this  is  so  as  regards  the  general  plans  of  Providence,  it 
bus  with  man  individually  and  relatively.     He  stands  between 
ig  and  the  dead — a  passing  section  of  that  living  stream  of 
by  which  had  its  rise  in  Eden  under  the  act  of  creative  power, 
ich  is  flowing  on  to  the  consummation  of  all  things.     Each 
lal  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  the  future — 
;  of  moral  influence,  good  or  evil,  reaching  down  to  the  close 
—yea  even,  in  its  results,  through  eternity.     The  word  ema- 
Tom  int(irnal  thought,  the  moral  influence  flowing  from  daily 
,  is  affecting  our  contemporaries.     Then:  influence  is  equally 
upon  those  around  them,  and  the  influence  of  all  the  present 
on  upon  the  coming,  and  all  succeeding  generations.     Thus 
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the  circle  of  moral  influence  widens,  and  thus  it  is  borae  onwanl  on 
the  stream  of  time,  till  its  accumulated  results  shall  be  stereotyped  for 
eternity. 

The  breadth  of  human  responsibility,  and  the  extent  of  personal 
influence  for  fjood  and  evil,  are  truly  momentous;  and  they  can  neither 
be  avoided  nor  restricted.  Just  as  sure  as  the  stream  of  life  is  flow- 
ing on,  so  sure  is  the  moral  influence  imparted  by  every  section  of  that 
stream.  The  current  cannot  Ik;  arrested,  the  moral  influence  cannot 
be  recalled.  The  history  of  time  is  being  written  in  the  books  that 
shall  be  opened  at  the  flual  tribunal,  when  time  shall  be  no  longer. 

Viewed  in  this  lights  how  solemn  is  tlio  existence  of  a  rational, 
moral,  accountable,  being !  Yet  even  more  solemn  is  the  life  of  a 
being  thus  responsible,  yet  deprave<l  by  nature;  and  still  more  solemn 
is  the  position  of  such  a  being,  to  whom  salvation  is  freely  offered^ 
{in«l  \>ho,  rejecting  or  neglecting  that  salvation,  shall  jHirisb  eternally! 
Viewed  in  this  as|)ect,  and  in  its  relation  to  our  future  state  of  being, 
life  is  invested  with  a  dreadful  interest.  How  solemn  the  thought,  that 
its  records  shall  ho  reproiluced  at  the  throne  of  the  Judge,  and  occupy  a 
place  in  the  universe  for  ever !  Would  not  the  best  of  men  shrink,  even 
now,  from  the  thought  of  a  fellowman  reading  the  secrets  of  the  heart? 
Yet  all  these,  in  themselves  and  in  their  emlxxlied  words  and  actions, 
must  be  brought  into  judginent,  in  pi-esence  of  an  assembled  universe. 
The  year  now  closed  has  added  t^)  their  niunlier.  The  moral  infla- 
ence  of  the  past  is  extending  into  the  future.  Some  year — it  may  be 
this  ui>on  which  we  have  entered — will  coiLSimimate  our  earthly  his- 
tory. Let  us  pause  and  reflect.  The  measurements  of  time  leave 
their  solemn  lessons,  which  it  lieconies  us,  as  mortal,  yet  immortal 
beings,  to  study  in  the  light  of  frod's  w()r<l,  and  in  the  near  prospect 
of  eternity. 

How  varied  has  Ixen  the  history  of  individuals,  fiimilies,  churcbes, 
and  nations  during  the  year  that  is  gone.  Thousiinds  have  been 
ushered  into  life — thousands  have  departed  to  the  world  of  spirits. 
To  multitudes  it  luis  been  the  spiritual  birth-crisis — to  other  mnld- 
tudes  the  close  of  the  day  of  grace.  With  many  the  beginning  of  life 
eternal,  and  with  nuuiy  tlie  introduction  to  everlasting  vvoo. 

To  stmie  indivi<huds  and  families  itij  bitter  reminiscences  are  associ- 
ated with  the  sick-bed  and  the  tomb.  Like  all  its  predecessors,  it  b» 
had  its  disapi>ointments,  its  tears,  and  its  sorrows.  But  with  others 
it  has  bc(!n  the  dawn  of  hopt — ^the  season  of  enjoyment — the  period 
of  jK?rsonid  or  domestic  happiness.  In  the  Church  and  in  the  State 
great  men  have  passed  away,  producing  the  transitory  lt)cal  ripple  on 
the  wave  of  life,  without  for  one  moment  retarding  the  coui-se  of  its 
tides  or  arresting  its  ])rogress.  IJut  let  us  not  lose  its  less(»ns  by  sen- 
timentalising on  the  vanities  of  life  or  the  fleetness  of  tinu\  Let  us 
rather  take  a  note  of  <mr  i)ers«)Mal  reck(ming — our  pi"esi*nt  jiosition  in 
the  voyage  of  life, — and  our  prospects  for  eternity.     Let  me  ask — 

Are  you  in  a  state  of  nature  or  a  slate  of  grace?  This  is  tlie  first, 
the  momentous  <juestion.  On  this  hangs  the  entire  weight  of  present 
moral  influence, — on  this  hangs,  it  may  be,  an  eternity  of  bliss  or  of 
woe.     If  still  in  a  state  of  nature,  your  condition  is  truly  alarming. 
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Yoli  are  an  enemy  of  God — a  source  of  moral  evil  in  the  world 
— a  criminal  under  the  curse  of  the  broken  law — a  rebel,  liable  to  the 
wrath  and  curse  of  God  for  ever.  Should  this  continue  to  be  your 
states  and  should  this  year  sum  up  your  earthly  history,  you  may 
"be  very  near  the  judgment-seat,  and  the  final  doom  of  the  lost. 
Are  you  prepared  for  this  ?  Reader,  pause  and  consider !  Examine 
yourself  whether  you  l>e  in  the  faith. 

I  do  not  ask.  Are  you  a  i)n)fe.ssor  of  Christ's  name  ?  or  whether  you 
have  a  place  in  His  Church  ?  but  rather,  Are  you  in  union  with  Christ 
— a  child  of  (t<m1,  an  heir  of  glory  ?  There  arc  but  two  states,  and 
in  one  or  other  of  these  the  opening  year  has  found,  as  the  record  of 
the  closing  year  has  left  you. 

But  can  you  say,  on  goo<l  evidence,  "  I  am  a  child  of  God — a  fol- 
lower of  Christ — a  living  member  in  His  Church  V"     Then  what  is 
the  record  laid  up  by  the  year  now  gone  ?     Has  it  been  a  period  of 
entire  consecration  to  the  service  of  God,  or  has  self  and  Time's  things 
filled  up  its  fleeting  hours  ?     Has  there  been  growth  in  grace  in  pro- 
portion to  privilege,  or  has  there  been  decline  of  love — ^if  not  back- 
sliding from  the  ])ath  of  duty  V     What  sins  have  been  mortified  ? 
What  lusts  cnu;itied?     What  bitter  roots  of  iniquity  extiq)atefl? 
\i_     What  temptations  i-esisted  ?    AVliat  besetting  sins  renounced  ?    What 
r     cnishing  burdens  laid  aside?      What  neglected  duties  discharged? 
^     What  sacrifices  made  for  Christ?     What  s(!rvice  to  God  daily  ren- 
[     dered  ?     What  advancement  in  holiness  attained  ?     What  prepara- 
tion made  for  meeting  death  and  judgment  ?     Such  are  the  (questions 
which  ought  to  be  suggested  by  tlie  revolutions  of  the  passing  season 
— such  the  reckonings  which  ought  to  be  matle  as  year  after  year  rolls 
away  into  eternity. 

But,  besides  our  individual  capacity,  the  Church  and  the  world,  or 
rather  the  Hearl  of  the  C'hurch,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Universe, 
has  claims  ujion  us.  We  can  only  serve  Him  aright  by  serving  our 
generation.  As  time  advances,  Ihe  moral  forces  are  brought  more 
and  more  into  collision.  In  proportion  as  we  draw  near  to  the  time 
of  Antichrist's  downfall,  and  the  casting  of  Satan  into  the  bottomless 
pit,  the  more  fearful  will  be  the  revolutions  and  conflicts  between  the 
seed  of  the  woman  and  the  serjwnt's  brood.  Without  any  attempt  at 
fixing  the  time  of  Babylon's  downfall,  or  the  introduction  of  millennial 
glory,  we  think  that  no  intelligent  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times 
can  fail  to  be  convinced  that  we  are  drawing  near,  yea,  that  we  have 
come  within  the  influence  of,  that  final  contlict  which  shall  unfold  the 
universal  triumph  of  King  Jesus.  Kvon  now,  it  may  be  said,  in  the 
language  of  apocalyptic  warning,  '*  Woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
earth  and  of  the  sea !  for  the  devil  is  come  down  unto  you,  having 
great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time." 
Once  more,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  lying  spirit  hatl  gone  forth  into  the 
month  of  the  professed  prophets  of  the  Lord.  On  the  one  hand  infi- 
delity is  emanating  from  the  pulpits  of  men  pledged  to  the  truth  of 
Qod^  while  on  the  other  undisguised  PoiHiry  is  sapping  the  foundations 
of  the  Protestant  churches.  Nay  more ;  a  false  charity,  termed  Chris- 
tian, is  playing  into  the  hands  of  both,  by  removing  the  landmarks 
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l)etween  tnith  and  falsehood,  and  casting  down  the  bulwarks  by  nrhich 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  heen  hitherto  defended.  The  cry  of  Peace, 
peace,  is  upon  almost  every  lip,  while  the  elements  of  strife  are  shielded 
and  fostered.  Every  year,  of  late,  has  become  more  and  more  omin- 
ous, and  that  now  clowd  the  most  ominous  of  all.  Instead  of  ^epai^ 
ing  the  breaches  of  Zion,  the  object  seems  to  be  the  removal  of  ill 
that  remains  of  our  Protestant  defences.  Though  the  enemy  is  com- 
ing in  like  a  flood,  there  seems  no  alarm  nor  desire  that  the  Spirit 
should  lift  up  a  standard  against  him.  Tlie  rowers,  in  various  sefr 
tions,  are  bringing  the  C'hurch  into  deep  waters.  They  are,  in  fact) 
cutting  loose  their  anchors,  casting  out  the  tackling,  and  leaving  the 
ship  to  drift,  like  Paul's  mariners,  whithersoever  wind  and  tide  will 
carry  her.  What  will  be  the  island  on  which  she  shall  be  cast  none 
can  predicate,  or  how  many  will  ever  «gain  gat  their  feet  upon  the 
terra  firma  of  tnith  and  principle  it  is  imi)ossiblo  to  divine.  That  a 
shipwreck  of  faith  and  conscience  is  near  no  candid  observer  caa 
doubt.  That  there  is  a  season  approaching  which  will  try  the  faith 
of  them  that  dwell  upon  the  eai-tli  is  clear  as  day.  AVhere,  then,  ii 
safety?  In  Christ  the  only  refuge — in  keeping  the  word  of  Chrirfi 
patience — in  holding  fast  His  truth — in  keeping  our  garments  clean- 
in  fully,  and  faithfully,  and  fearlessly  following  the  Lamb.  "Be- 
cause thou  hast  kept  the  woi*cl  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee 
from  the  hour  of  temptation,  which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world,  to 
try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth." 

The  year  on  which  we  are  now  entering  has  a  large  entail  of  ^ 
uncertainty  and  gloom  which  have  characteris<ed  that  now  closed. 
*Abroad  war  rages  with  unabated  fniy.  The  American  States  an 
still  in  the  convulsion- throes  of  a  fratricidal  war.  Lamentation,  and 
mourning,  and  woe,  are  widely  spread  thronc»4i  homes  once  prospeiW: 
and  happy.  Nor  is  the  cloud  yet  lifted.  The  gloom  of  di\nne  judg- 
ment rests  like  a  funeral -pall  upon  all  ranks  ami  classes.  The  proi 
Kepublic  is  being  taught,  in  lessons  of  blowl,  that  **  the  I^rd  Qoi 
Omnipotent  reigneth."  In  Poland  the  cry  of  anguish  is  heard, 
re-echoed  through  the  Courts  and  ('abinets  of  Euroi>e.  The  dowfr 
trodden  Poles  are  inadequate  to  wrench  their  nation  from  the  cmslum 
grasp  of  the  Russian  (^zar,  and  yet  his  merciless  soldiers  are  unable 
subdue  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Another  page  in  the  history  of  n 
happy  Poland  is  being  written  in  blood.  These  are  instalments 
the  coming  wars  of  Europe,  ere  the  Armagoddt)n  conllict  shall  be  89 
ceeded  by  the  jubilee-note  of  "  j)eace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 

True,  there  is  now  proposed  a  Peace  Congress  of  the  EuropCH 
Sovereigns;  but  vain  will  prove  all  such  efforts  until  the  conditions 
jwace  are  secured  by  the  administration  of  justice.  Behind  the 
vail  of  political  diplomacy  may  be  seen  the  niiistiTing  of  armies,  U 
above  the  honeyed  words  of  mutual  good-will  the  distant  jKial  of  4 
war-tnunix>t.  In  looking  at  the  intrigues  of  the  Papacy,  the  poKtiB 
power  of  the  Jesuits  in  modem  Coiu'ts,  and  the  vast  preiMuratia 
on  every  hand  for  war,  one  is  vividly  reminded  of  the  vision  of  Joh 
when  he  *'  sjiw  three  unclean  spirits  like  frogs  como  c)iit  of  the  moJ 
of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  vooi 
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of  the  false  prophet  For  they  are  the  spirits  of  devils,  working  mir- 
acles, which  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  of  the  whole 
world,  to  gather  them  to  the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Al- 
mighty." How  vain  is  a  Peace  Congress  while  Europe  is  bristling 
with  arms,  and  the  competition  of  nations  is  that  of  progress  in  the 
implements  of  war  I  How  vain  while  despotism  is  endeavouring  to 
crush  the  aspirations  of  liberty  I  "  Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief,"  saith 
the  Governor  among  the  nations;  and  who  can  tell  but  the  present 
delusive  dream  of  peace  may  be  the  harbinger  of  the  opening  scene  of 
threatened  judgment. 

As  we  approach  the  pre-millennial  crisis,  the  rapidity  of  events  shall 
greatly  increase.  A  year  may  become  as  momentous  as  a  century. 
Even  now,  events  are  so  rapid  as  scarcely  to  oast  their  shadows  before. 
Who  can  predicate  what  results  the  moral  and  political  influences 
transmitted  to  1864  may  produce?  There  is  no  safety  but  at  the 
post  of  duty — no  security  but  on  the  Lord's  side.  "  Blessed  is  he 
that  watcheth,  and  keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk  naked,  and 
they  see  his  shame." 

At  such  a  time  the  watchmen  on  Zion's  walls  must  be  on  the  out- 
look.    It  becomes  them,  as  the  interpreters  of  the  word  of  God,  to 
mark  well  His  providence,  in  order  that  they  may  know  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  lead  the  people  of  the  Lord  in  the  path  of  duty.     To 
ministers — to  parents — to  all  invested  with  authority — the  times  are 
Buch  as  call  for  si)ecial  vigilance.     Much  will  depend  upon  present 
fidelity  as  regards  the  prospects  of  the  rising  generation.     The  in- 
^    quiry  is  now  being  made,  in  the  general  muster  of  forces,  "  Who  is 
on  the  Lord's  side — who  ?"     And  woe  be  to  those  who  shall  be  fourfd, 
,     at  His  coming  in  wrath  and  power,  on  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  the 
I    Lamb  I     We  know  not  the  end  from  the  beginning;  but  our  covenant 
I     God  has  His  watchful  eye  on  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  and 
,    the  past.     Our  times  are  in  His  hand.     Our  spirits  are  in  His  keep- 
ing.    He  is  the  God  of  our  life  and  the  length  of  our  days. 

Let  us  pause  on  the  threshold  of  another  year.  Let  us  invoke  the 
gnidance  and  guardianship  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Let  us  avoid 
everything  that  would  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit.  Let  us  redeem  the 
time,  because  the  days  are  evil.  Ijet  us  endeavour  to  grow  in  grace, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Let  us  be  valiant 
for  the  truth,  zealous  for  the  cause  of  God,  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty.  Then  shall  the  coming  year  be  laden  with  spiritual 
blessings.  God  will  guard  the  faithful  from  all  coming  evils;  hence, 
whether  we  may  be  spared  to  see  its  close,  or,  like  others,  summoned 
away,  we  may  know  the-  Apostle's  gracious  experience — "  For  me  to 
I  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  gain."  With  the  faithful  servant  of  God 
I  all  is  safe.  For  just  as  eternity  swallows  up  time,  so  death  shall  be 
i  swallowed  up  in  victory,  mortality  in  immortality,  and  the  life  of  faith 
|l  here  in  the  glory  of  heaven  hereafter. 
1^  Let  us  reflect  that  each  succeeding  stage 

1^  We  pass  of  this  life's  sacred  pilgrimage, 

I  With  its  own  task  assigned,  its  daty  given, 

I  Should,  like  the  lake,  bear  impress  of  the  heaven. 
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Etekmty  is  a  torin  unicL  used,  but  Ihe  import  of  which  is  little  rea- 
lised. Viewed  with  r^-specl  to  Ciod,  it  is  duration  without  beginning 
or  end.  Viewed  in  re^ranl  to  man,  it  is  duration  that  had  a  beginning, 
but  will  never  have  an  end.  It  is  a  duration  that  excludes  all  idea 
of  computation  or  numlx.T,  not  only  lyin":  beyond,  but  swallo\i^ng  up, 
all  tlie  mojusurements  of  time  by  tlie  revolutions  of  worlds  or  the  iJter- 
mitions  of  li^ht  and  darkness.  Days,  months,  years,  centuries,  ages, 
ju-e  but  imi>erceptible  <lrops  in  this  illimitable,  infinite  ocean.  Millions 
of  millions  of  y«'ars — yeai-s  as  numerous  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore, 
or  the  dust  of  the  «:lobe,  or  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  droiw  of  the 
dew  since  creation,  aud  then  all  multi]>lied  by  each  other, — these  in 
their  hij^diest  produet — carried  to  the  utmost  limit  of  numeration — are 
its  notliin*?  to  eternity.  Then;  is  no  projK)rtion  l^tween  them.  There 
is  a  proi>ortion  between  an  atom  of  dust  and  a  world — between  a 
moment  of  time  and  millions  of  years;  but  there  is  no  proi>ortion  be- 
tween time  and  eternity.  Tln»  hmi^est  iH*riod  of  time,  the  last  moment 
of  time  will  rmi  out ;  but  eternity,  undiminished,  undiminishable,  lies 
beyon<l,  just  as  it  lay  before.  The  whole  duration  of  time  to  any 
world,  or  to  any  creature,  is  but  a  parenthesis  in  the  infinite,  endless 
roll  of  eternity. 

It  is  common  with  the  creatures  of  a  day  to  sj)t»ak  of  eternity  as  lying 
before  them — of  eternity  as  endless  duration  stwu  to  be  entered— of 
death  as  ushering  the  soul  into  eternity, — forgetful  of  the  si>lemn  feet 
that  we  are  already  in  the  em  brace  of  eternity — that  it  overlaps  time 
jit  both  ends — that  it  is  a])ove,  beneath,  and  around  ever}-thin^  asso- 
ciated with  creature  existence  or  creature  projrress.  Even  now,  we 
are  sailin*,^  on  this  illimitable  ocean,  just  as  all  who  have  gone  before 
us  and  all  who  shall  follow  us  have  been,  and  shall  be,  borne  on  the 
tide  of  time.  Upon  this  ocean  we  were  laimched  by  the  Father  of 
Spirits  when  ushered  into  bein^.  We  were  all  brought  into  existence 
in  the  midst  of  this  endless  duration.  We  are,  in  reality,  voyagers 
on  the  ocean  of  eternity.  We  are  as  really  within  its  all-surroiinding 
embrace  as  we  shall  be  millions  of  years  hence.  liOoking  biick  there 
Ls  infinity  as  really  as  there  is  risiu'i:  in  prospect.  True,  we  can  speak 
of  time  past  and  time  future  as  related  to  our  own  stand-i)oint  in  the 
development  of  creature  existence;  but  as  really  as  the  earth  we  in- 
habit is  but  a  speck  in  the  infinity  of  si)ace,  so  is  time— all  time — ^in 
the  infinity  of  duration.  We  are  gnisiKjd  in  the  embrace  of  eternity 
just  as  really  as  we  are  in  the  infinitude  of  space.  The  life  of  God  is 
the  sole  measure  of  eternity.  As  He  fills  immensity  with  His  pre- 
sence, so  He  is  siiid  to  "inhabit  eternity.*'  God's  life  alone  can  fill 
it.  Every  period  of  duration,  associated  with  the  existence  of  crea- 
tures, must  fall  within  the  end)race  of  eternity.  Creatures,  wherever 
living,  are  encompassed  by  infinite  space;  and  so  is  the  iK?riod  of  life, 
irresiwctive  of  the  nature;  of  that  life,  enconipa.ssed  by  unbegun  and 
never-  ending  duration. 

Vou  Bjiy,  in  common  language,  that  we  shall  all  ere  long  l>e  in 
eternity.     This  is  true,  and  the  reference  is  associated  with  the  final 
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judgment  and  the  future  state  eternally  fixed.  But  is  it  not  a  very 
solemn  thonght,  that  we  are  even  now  launched  on  the  ocean  of  eter- 
nity, and  must  live  for  ever  I  The  life  that  now  is  will  exist  in  moral 
relation  to  that  future  life  which  is  to  come.  There  are  two  classes 
of  voyagers  carried  forward  on  the  wings  of  time;  but  ah  I  how  differ- 
ent are  their  prospects ! — how  momentous  their  relations  to  the  world  to 
come  I  The  same  wave  of  time  that  casts  the  redeemed  soul  on  the 
shores  of  the  heavenly  Canaan,  plunges  the  impenitent  soul  in  the 
gidph  of  endless  woe.  Even  while  men  linger  and  procrastinate,  the 
tide  of  time  is  hurrying  them  on — ^the  ocean  of  eternity  is  contracting 
the  circle.  Every  year  that  passes  away  fixes  the  irrevocable  state 
of  lost  souls.  But  who  can  conceive  of  an  eternity  of  woe  ?  Were 
the  extreme  sufferings  attendant  on  certain  diseases  to  be  stereotyped 
for  a  century,  or  for  a  million  of  years,  how  awful  would  be  the  pro- 
spect I  The  hope  of  release — the  idea  that  the  end  will  come,  in  some 
measure  sustains  the  sufferer;  but  an  eternity  of  the  worm  that  never 
dies,  and  the  fire  that  shall  never  be  quenched,  who  can  bear  the 
thought  ?  That  there  shall  be  wei^ping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  for  ever  and  ever  men  will  not  believe,  else  they  could  not  dis- 
regard the  things  of  salvation.  Yet  it  is  true — the  revealed  tnith  of 
God — that  the  wicked  shall  go  from  the  final  bar  into  everlasting 
punishment  The  wrath  to  come  will  be  wrath  to  come  for  ever  and 
ever.  If  we  cannot  comprehend  eternal  duration,  what  shall  we  say 
of  eternal  destruction  ?  The  reality  will  prove  more  awful  than  the 
most  striking  description  ever  given  by  the  human  imagination.  And 
yet  how  fearful  the  view  of  the  poet ! 

"  There,  in  nttcr  darkness,  far 
Remote^,  I  beings  saw,  forlorn  in  woe, 
Burning  continually,  yet  unconsumed. 
And  there  were  groans  that  ended  not,  and  sigha 
That  ever  sighed,  and  tears  that  ever  wept, 
And  ever  fell,  but  not  in  mercy's  sight. 
And  still  I  heard  these  wretched  beings  curse; 
Almighty  God,  and  cnrse  the  Lamb,  and  cnrso 
The  earth,  the  resurrection  morn,  and  seek. 
And  ever  vainly  seek,  for  utter  death. 
And  from  above  the  thunders  answered  still — 
Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not." 

But  there  is  an  eternity  of  bliss  for  those  redeemed.  "  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Ilim/'  The 
blessings  of  heaven  [Kjrish  not  in  the  using.  All  the  ineffable  delight 
— the  soul-satisfying  bliss  of  the  new  Jenisalem — is  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  eternity.  How  do  we  read,  again  and  a^^^ain,  in  the  charter  of 
heavenly  blessings,  of  "everlasting  life" — of  the  "everlasting  king- 
dom*'— of  "eternal  glory" — of  "pleasures  for  evermore" — of  an 
"inheritance  incorniplible,  and  that  fiuleth  not  away" — and  of  "a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory?"  This,  too,  shall 
have  duration,  like  its  Author,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 

Being,  then,  destined  to  live  for  ever,  it  becomes  us  to  live  as  en- 
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circled  by  eternity.  The  close  of  another  year  remindfi  us,  that  the 
same  waves  which  have  carried  others  into  this  illimitable  ocean,  have 
also  brought  us  nearer  to  its  solemn  realities.  An  eternity  of  happi- 
ness or  misery  is  awaiting*  each  life- voyager.  Within  a  few  days,  or 
years  at  most,  we  shall  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  Then  shall  our 
state  be  irrevocably  fixed.  Have  we  made  our  choice  for  eternity? 
Have  we  chosen  God  in  C'hrist  as  our  iK)rtion  ?  Or  has  this  closing 
year  found  us  lingering  still  in  the  city  of  destruction — still  postpon- 
ing, still  neglecting  the  great  salvation  ? 

ilcader — Pause  and  consider.  Where  are  you  now?  What  is 
your  moral  condition  l>cfore  G<h1?  Wliere  will  the  present  course 
lejid  you?  Where  will  your  disemlx>died  spirit  find  its  i>ortion? 
The  bare  j;>ossibility,  that  millions  of  ages  hence,  yea  countless  mil- 
lions of  ages  beyond,  your  soul  may  be  enduring  the  anguish  of  the 
l(^st,  ought  to  awaken  the  deepest  concern  in  regard  to  present  salva- 
tion. Though  time  bears  no  proportion  to  eternity,  it  is  only  in  time 
that  salvation  can  be  obtained — it  is  only  during  the  brief  day  of  life 
that  deliverance  from  the  wrath  of  G(k1  can  be  achieved.  Be  it  yours, 
then,  to  make  sure  of  the  grcfit  salvation.  Now  Ls  the  day  of  grace. 
Now  is  the  aceoptc'd  time.  Now  you  may  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  Another  year,  and  you  may  be  too  late.  Another  day,  and  a 
hopeless  eternity  may  close  around  your  anguish- stricken  spirit. 

But  the  dread  of  eternal  woe  is  not  the  only  argument  to  be  nrged 
upon  you.  The  bliss  of  the  redeemed  is  also  eternal.  By  the  mercy 
of  God  the  Father,  by  the  love  of  Christ,  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  you  are  entreated  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  thus,  by 
betaking  yourself  to  the  only  refuge,  become  partakers  of  eternal  bliss. 
Make  your  choi<!e.  Make  it  as  though  it  were  your  last  election. 
Let  not  the  trifles  of  time  come  between  your  soul  and  life  everlastiug. 
There  may  be  but  a  sti^p  between  you  and  death.  Assuredly,  death 
wall  leave  you  on  the  ocean  of  eternity.  Resting  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages — tnisting  in  Him  who  "inhabits  eternity," — you  are  for  ever  safe. 
"  Because  lie  lives,  ye  shall  live  also."  Your  life  and  the  life  of  your 
redeeming  God  shidl  mn  on  together  in  fellowship  and  bliss  of  endless 
durati(m.  Time  and  earth  will  nin  out  their  course.  The  judgment 
will  sum  up  their  moral  results.  The  decisions  of  the  Judge  can 
never  be  cancelled.  Time  itself,  having  fulfilled  its  purpose,  shall  be 
swallowed  up  in  eternity.  The  last  trumpet  shall  be  the  signal  that 
"  there  shall  be  time  no  longer."  But  faith  can  rise,  even  now,  above 
the  stroke  of  death  and  the  darkness  of  the  grave.  It  can  ])enetrate 
within  the  vail,  and  reach  boycmd  the  day  of  judgment.  Anchored 
within  the  vail,  the  soul  can  contemplate  eternity,  not  only  without 
a  sense  of  dread,  but  with  the  anticipations  of  a  bliss  unutterable. 
"This  faitb  can  govern  death  ;  she  spreads  her  wings 

Wide  to  the  wind,  and  as  she  sails  ehe  sings, 

And  loses  by  degrees  tlie  sight  of  mortal  things; 

As  the  shores  h'sson,  so  her  joys  arise, 

Tlio  wavps  roll  gentler,  and  the  temix>8t  dies ; 

Now  vast  ettrrnity  fills  all  her  sight : 

She  iloats  in  the  broad  deep  with  infinite  delight— 

The  seas  ftir  ever  calui,  the  skies  forever  bright." 
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"  Buflding  up  youreelves  on  your  most  holy  faith." — J  ode,  20. 

The  love  which  subsisted  between  tho  primitive  Christians  and  their 
8i>iritnal  instructors  is  very  amply  attested  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
At  one  time  we  find  Paul  declaring:  to  the  Thessalonians  that  such 
was  the  ardour  of  his  love,  and  that  of  his  fellow-labourers,  to  the 
Christians  at  Thcssalonica,  that  they  were  willing  "  to  have  imparted 
to  them,  not  the  gospel  of  Go<l  only,  but  their  own  souls  also, 
because  they  were  dear  unto  them;"  and  at  another,  that  such  was 
the  strength  of  the  love  of  the  Christians  in  Galatia  to  him,  that,  if 
it  were  possible,  they  ^^ould  have  plucked  out  their  own  eyes,  and 
given  them  to  him.  This  appears,  also,  in  the  endearing  language  in 
,  which  they  aiidress  them,  and  in  the  intense  solicitude  which  they 
manifested  about  their  spiritual  welfare.  Of  this  we  have  an  illustra- 
tion in  the  porticm  of  Scripture  in  which  our  text  is  found.  Here, 
Jude  addresses  the  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote  "beloved" — a  very 
loving  designation,  and  we  are  sure  it  was  the  utterance  of  the  heart; 
while  the  warmth  of  his  exh(»rtations,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties 
inculcated,  evince  the  affectionate  interest  he  felt  in  them. 

The  words  of  our  text  are  highly  figurative — "  Building  up  your- 
selves on  your  most  holy  faith" — and  they  contain  very  important 
instruction.  In  endeavouring  to  unfold  this,  our  thoughts  shall  be 
summed  up  in  the  statement,  illustration,  and  confirmation  of  a  few 
propositions  founded  ou  the  words.     In  the  text  we  are  taught — 

I.  That  faith  is  the  foundation  of  true  religion  in  the  souls  of  the 
people  of  (jod. 

As  it  is  on  the  foundation  that  a  literal  structure  is  erected,  so  it  is 
on  faith,  as  occupying  a  corresponding  place  in  the  spiritual  building, 
that  Christians  are  here  enjoined  to  build  themselves  up.  Faith,  in 
this  place,  is  to  be  interpreted  in  a  largo  sense — as  denoting  the  doc- 
trines of  faith,  and  the  o])jects  unfolde»l  to  faith  in  these,  along  with 
the  grace  of  faith,  by  which  these  doctrines  are  received,  and  the  ob- 
jects held  forth  in  them  embraced.  It  has  thus  here  a  complex 
and  very  comprehensive  signification.  1'he  matter  of  this  faith  is  of 
tlie  most  excellent  and  glorious  character — it  is  divine.  The  promises, 
testimonies,  and  precepts  believed  are  divine.  The  objects  which  this 
faitli  embraces  are  ahn  divine.  They  are  divine  persons,  divine  per- 
fections, and  divine  works.  The  acts  and  exercise  of  this  grace  itself 
are  also  divine,  inasmuch  tus  they  are  produced  by  the  gracious  agency 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  They  are  not  so,  however,  exclusively.  They 
have  a  human  element  in  them,  because  it  is  the  sinner  himself, 
through  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  him,  that  believes  and  exercises 
faith.  Hence  the  designation  here  given  it — "your"  faith.  " Build- 
ing up  yourselves  on  j/our  most  holy  faith." 

It  is  manifestly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  concrete  foundation 
be  well  laid — that  it  consist  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  revelation,  without 
any  admixture  of  error.     As  a  mixture  of  vitiated  stones  in  the  founda- 
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tion  of  a  literal  biiiMing  affects  the  whole  character  of  the  snperstruc- 
ture,  so  a  mixture  of  false  dtx^trine,  iuibil)cd  at  the  commencement  of 
one's  Christian  life,  exerts  an  injurious  influence  on  his  subsequent 
course.  It  is  essential,  also,  to  the  soul's  welfare,  that  the  beginnings 
of  faith,  which  continues  throuf^h  lite,  lie  of  a  right  kind — ^that  it  be,  not 
a  mere  s[)eculative  or  educational  belief,  but  the  actual  fruit  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  such  as  works  by  love  in  the  youngest  subject  of  it, — 
and  that  the  objects  of  it  1«  embraced,  each  in  his  measure,  with  the 
heart,  iw  well  as  perceived  by  the  intellect. 

Hence  the  iuijwrtance  of  having  the  young  early  and  well  instructed 
in  sound  doctrine,  and  taught  in  such  a  way  as  is  best  calculated,  in 
the  hand  of  the  Spirit,  to  make  them  feel  that  true  religiim  is  not  some- 
thinfj;  between  them  and  parents,  guanlians,  or  teachere;  but  between 
them  and  Go*!,  by  whom,  however  young  they  may  l)e,  God  is  to  be  feared 
and  loved,  obeyed  and  trusted,  reverenced  and  adored,  though  it  should, 
be  in  a  faint  and  almost  mysterious  degi-ee.  Piuns  should  be  taken  to 
make  them  know,  that  when  engaged  in  or  about  religious  duty,  how- 
ever young  in  years,  there  cannot  be  in  this  too  much  understanding 
and  heart,  or  activity  of  the  best  kind,  in  working  out  their  own  sal- 
vation in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit.  They  cannot  be  t(X)  early  taught 
that  by  the  young  religion  should  not  be  felt,  in  any  of  its  duties,  a 
bondage  and  a  task,  any  more  than  by  the  old,  but  a  ])leasure  and  a 
privilege ;  and,  as  they  learn  much  by  example,  were?  this  actiuUly  wit- 
nessed in  the  practice  of  th(*  old,  it  would  have  a  very  salutary  influ- 
ence on  them. 

This  is  not  only  attainable  by  the  young;  it  has  been,  and  is,  real- 
iseil  more  extensively  than  is  generally  thought.  This,  we  doubt  not, 
is  corroborated  by  the  early  experience  of  many  living  Christians, 
and  can  be  traced  in  the  memory  to  the  use  of  divinely  ap^Minted 
means  by  which  the  Spirit  wjis  pleased  to  work,  es|)ecially  to  the  in- 
structions of  goilly  parents,  and  godly  mothers  in  particular.  There 
is  in  this  what  is  calculated  to  comfort  parents,  by  inspiring  them  with 
hope  that  their  labour  may  not  have  been  in  vain  in  the  ex|)crience 
of  tliose  children  who  have  been  removed  by  death  in  their  early 
years.  We  have  no  cause  to  doubt  that  there  are  still  Timothys, 
who  from  their  childhood  have  known  the  holy  Scriptures,  which 
are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation — Obadiahs  and  Josiahs,  who  fear 
the  liOrd  from  their  youth;  nor  can  any  tell  how  many  participate 
in  the  privilege  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  fdled  with  the  Holy 
(ihost  from  his  mother's  womb. 

Our  illustration  of  this  branch  of  our  subject  has  been  longer,  from 
a  persuasion  that  it  lias  not  bec^n  duly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
young,  or  on  those  of  their  parents,  guardians,  and  instructors.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  is  not  as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  and  there  is  cause  to 
think  that  the  bitter  fruits  of  this  lack  have  been  very  extensive, 
while  the  fruits  of  its  Realisation,  in  s(mic  blissful  degree,  have  been, 
and  are,  particularly  sweet. 

II.  It  is  e.learly  taught  in  the  text,  that  the  faith  which  is  the 
foundation  of  true  religion  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  holinese^ 
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It  is  here  denomiuated  by  the  Spirit  ''most  holy  faith."  The 
matter  of  this  faith,  in  all  its  parts  and  aspects,  is  most  holy.  The 
persons  in  the  one  adorable  Godhead,  and  all  the  perfections  of  the 
Divine  nature,  are  infinitely  and  immutably  holy.  The  Mediator,  in 
His  humanity  as  well  as  His  divinity,  is  holy — "  holy,  harmless,  un- 
defiled,  separated  from  sinners"  (Heb.  vii.  26);  and  every  part  of 
His  work,  in  the  execution  of  His  prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly 
offices,  is  most  holy.  The  whole  of  that  revelation  which  God  has 
given  to  men,  and  its  every  part,  is  holy.  "  The  words  of  the  Lord 
are  pure  words :  as  silver  tried  in  a  fiirnaco  of  earth,  purified  seven 
times"  (Ps.  xii.  6).  Its  promises  are  holy,  its  testimonies  are  pure, 
its  precepts  are  perfect.  "  The  law,"  in  all  its  parts,  "  is  holy,  and 
the  commandment  holy  and  just  and  good."  Faith  itself,  as  an  act 
and  exercise,  is  holy;  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  holy  Spirit;  it  is  the  act 
and  exercise  of  a  renewed  soul,  and  can  exist  in  no  other.  It  purifies 
the  heart;  it  works  by  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law;  it  over- 
comes the  world,  and  it  quenches  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked. 
The  whole  influence  of  faith,  in  all  the  parts  of  its  matter,  and  in  all 
its  acts  and  exercise,  is  holy,  and  tends  to  promote  holiness ;  and  the 
£aith  which  does  not  exert  a  holy  influence  cannot  be  genuine. 

III.  The  language  of  the  text  clearly  implies,  that  the  normal  con- 
dition of  true  religion  in  the  souls  of  believers  should  he  that  of  pro- 
gress. It  is,  therefore,  likened  to  a  building,  the  foundation  of  which 
has  been  laid,  and  on  which  the  superstructure  is  in  the  course  of  heiug 
erected.  "  Building  up  yourselves  on  your  most  holy  faith."  And  if 
there  are  few  things  more  thriftless  and  iinprosi)erous-like  than  a  build- 
ing in  the  course  of  construction,  in  which  no  progress  is  made  for 
weeks,  months,  or  years,  the  want  of  growth  in  a  Christian  can  be  no 
sign  that  his  new  life  is  in  a  hoalthfiil  state.  Here  there  should  be  no 
standing  still,  but  a  constant  aim  at  progress  to  perfection.  Of  the 
righteous  it  is  testified  that  he  shall  hold  on  his  way  (go  forward) ; 
and  of  him  that  hath  clean  hands,  that  he  shall  be  (become)  stronger 
and  stronger  (Job.  xvii.  9).  The  path  of  the  just,  again,  is  declared 
to  be  as  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day  (Prov.  iv.  18);  and  of  the  people  of  God  generally,  that 
they  go  from  strength  to  strength  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7). 

It  is  also  for  the  promotion  of  this  growth,  as  one  high  end,  that 
God  has  appointed  such  abundant  and  varied  means  of  grace  to  bo 
continued  in  His  Church;  and  without  progress  in  holiness  this  end 
would  not  be  gained,  which  is  **  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  the  edi- 
fying of  the  body  of  Christ:  till  we  (Christ ijins)  all  come  in  the  unity 
of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  (Eph.  iv. 
12,  13). 

Hence,  also,  the  express  injunctions — **Gr()W  in  grace,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Peter,  iii.  18). 
"  And  besides  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith  virtue;  and 
to  virtue  knowle<lg«i;  and  to  knowledge  temperance;  and  to  temi>er- 
ance  patience ;  and  to  patience  godliness;  and  to  godliness  brotherly 
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kindness;  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity"  (2  Peter,  L  5,  6,  7). 
To  all  thirt  may  l)c  subjoined  the  bright  apostolic  example — "  Thw 
one  thing:,"  sayV  Paul,  ''  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  be- 
hintl,  and  reaching  forth  (earnestly  stretching  forth)  unto  those  things 
whi(rli  are  In-fore,  I  press  (as  the  runner  in  the  race)  toward  the  mark 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  Gtxl  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Phil.  iii. 
13,  U). 

IV.  It  is  here  tanjrht  clearly  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  ChristiAn 
to  be  active  thronghout  his  \vlu>le  life  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
work  of  God  in  his  own  soul — building  np  himself  on  his  most  holy 
faith. 

This  is  tlie  leading  dcK-trine  in  the  text,  and  requires  special  con- 
sideration. While  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered  that  ''except  the  Jjord 
build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it,"  and  that  *'  except 
the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchmen  waketh  but  in  vain"  (Ps. 
cxxvii.  1);  \\hile  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Spiiit  to  carry  on  the  sanctilication  of  the  Ixdiever  in  every 
step  of  its  i)rogress,  as  well  jis  to  commence  this  in  regeneration,  and 
while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jmblic  servants  of  (7hrist  to  make  it  their 
constant  aim  to  i>ronu)t(»  the  edification  of  the  Church  in  general,  and 
of  their  own  flocks  in  particular,  this  does  not  release  eiich  individaal 
(.'hri.stian  from  obligation  to  l>e  diligent  in  the  use  of  means  for  the 
promotion  of  his  own  edification.  This  is  duty  specially  devolving 
on  every  one,  to  the  discharge  of  which,  ami*  1st  all  other  duties,  he  i» 
daily  to  set  himself,  with  all  the  earnestness  that  work  of  such  para- 
mount importance  and  high  personal  interest  urgently  demands. 

1st.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  illustrating  this  part  of  our  gnbjectp 
that  this  is  veiy  comprehcnsire  duty.  It  inclmles  (1)  diligence  in  the 
use  of  means,  by  which  our  knowledge  of  the  glorious  matter  of  fwth 
may  l)e  increased  in  breadth  ami  dc[»th.  Here  the  analogy  Ivtween  , 
the  natural  and  the  spiritiinl  buihling  fails.  After  the  foundation  of 
the  literal  building  has  been  laid,  and  the  superstnicture  haslieenso 
far  erected  upon  it,  little  more  can  be  done  to  it;  but  it  is  otherwise 
in  regard  to  the  spiritual  building.  The  foundation  of  this  stnictiire, 
viewed  as  consisting  of  the  matter  which  the  believer  has  actually  em- 
braced by  faith,  may  be  blissfully  enlarged  and  strengthened  throughout 
the  whole  couiso  of  the  Christian's  life.  Hence  the  command  to  growin 
the  knowledge  of  our  Loi"d  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  This  inclndrt 
(2)  activity  in  stirring  up  our  souls  to  the  i*xercise  of  the  various  graces 
of  tli(^  Holy  Spirit,  and  diligence  in  the  use  of  the  means  by  which  these 
graces  may  be  strengthened.  All  divinely-apiiointed  means — secret, 
j)iivatc,  and  public,  ordinary  and  more  solemn — are  not  only  to  he 
carefully  atten<lcd  to,  but  also  to  be  so  in  the  way  of  making  our  own 
edification  one  liigh,  though  snbordinate  end,  which  we  seek  togau^ 
in  the  observance  of  them.  This  includes  (3)  strenuous  eudeavooB 
to  have  the  remaining  evils  of  our  ht?arts  and  fallen  nature  mortified 
and  subdued.  There  is  to  be  an  earnest  aim  at  being  successfiil  '^ 
putting  off  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt,  as  well  as  in  putting  on  the 
new  man,  which,  after  GtKl,  is  (Tcated  in  righteousness  and  true  boli- 
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While  it  is  through  the  Spirit,  and  only  through  Him,  that 
can  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  this,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  is 

in  the  way  of  our  being  made  to  take  active  and  earnest  part  in 
work.  In  the  great  work  of  self-edification  every  Christian  is 
d  to  act  a  part  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Jews  at  their  return 

Babylon,  when  each  had  to  do  the  duty  of  a  workman  and  a 
er — with  one  hand  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  his  ruined  city,  and 

the  otlier  to  grasp  a  weapon  of  war.  In  every  part  of  this 
tual  work  the  believer  has  an  arduous  warfare  to  maintain.  He 
:o  "  wrestle  not  only  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  princi- 
ies,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
J,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places''  (Eph.  vi.  12). 
Satan,  and  the  world  are  combined  in  determined  opposition  to 
rogress  in  every  part  of  the  work  of  self-edification ;  and  he  must 
mly  contend  with  these  enemies,  but  vanquish  them,  in  this 
e,  which,  with  God  on  his  side,  he  shall  assuredly  do  at  length, 
\ye  made  more  than  a  conqueror  through  Him  that  loved  him. 
lly.  This  is  duty  in  the  discharge  of  which  there  is  to  be  holy 
ancy.  This  is  to  l)e  one  special  part  of  the  work  of  every  returning 
>ath.  That  Sabbath  is  poorly  spent  in  which  we  have  not  been 
Bstly  engaged  in  seeking  the  good  of  our  own  souls — in  which  we 

not  1)0(511  endeavouring  to  build  up  ourselves  on  our  most  holy 
This  is  to  be  a  special  part  of  the  work  of  the  morning  and 
ing  of  that  day  of  holy  rest, — in  the  duties  of  the  closet  and  of  the 
y — in  meditation  and  conversation  with  one  another,  in  our 
»s,  on  our  way  to  the  place  in  which  public  ordinances  are  dis- 
3d, — and  in  all  the  parts  of  public  worship — in  prayer  and  in 
e — in  reading,  hearing,  and  speaking  the  word  of  God.  They 
ery  deficient  preachers  who  do  not  preach  to  themselves, 
it  this  is  not  to  be  the  work  of  the  Sabbath  only:  it  is  to  be  the 

of  every  day — yea,  work  to  which  we  are  earnestly  to  set  our- 
s  again  and  again,  every  day,  in  the  various  duties  of  religion, 
h  all  Christians  who  are  living  as  they  ought  make  conscience  of 
rming.  Were  we  asked  to  say,  in  a  few  words,  how  the  duty  of 
edification  may  be  best  discharged,  we  would  reply, — by  earnest 
vering  i)rayer  for  the  blesshig  of  G(xl  to  rest  on  us — in  the  dili- 
use  of  all  the  means  of  grace  in  the  duties  of  which  we  engage 
)n  the  ordinances  on  which  we  wait, — combining  diligence  in  the 
Tance  of  all  these  with  abounding  prayer  for  the  Spirit — praying 
ys,  praying  without  ceasing — making  this  our  aim.  This  duty 
well  understood  by  the  Westminster  divines,  with  which  the 
ice  of  our  lathers  in  so  many  cases  ha})pily  hannonised.  This 
■ledge  is  evinced  by  the  language  with  which  many  of  you  are 
iar.  ''  That  the  word  may  become  effectual  to  salvation^  we  must 
d  thereunto  with  diligence^  prq)aration,  and  prayer,  receive  it 
faith  and  love,  lay  it  up  in  our  hearts,  and  practise  it  in  our 
"  ("  Shorter  Catechism" — Answer  to  the  90th  Question), 
ly.  This  is  duty  the  discharge  of  which  is  enforced  by  many  im- 
int  considerations.  (1).  It  is  divinely  commanded  duty.  It  is 
omething  in  the  neglect  of  which  we  may  live  without  sin.     It 
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is  duty  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  disobedience  to  the  expren 
command  of  God  in  the  text,  and  in  other  (tartn  of  Scripture,  such  as, 
'*  Leaving  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  to 
perfection"  (ITeb.  vi.  1).  "Mortify  therefore  your  members  which 
are  ujwn  the  earth"  (Col.  iii.  5).  "Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight, 
and  the  nin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  bt-fore  us"  (Hob.  xii.  1).  "Wherefore the  rather, 
brctliren,  give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure"  (3 
Pet.  i.  10).  (2).  It  is  most  reasonable  duty.  It  is  surely  very  moum- 
fiil  that  a  duty  so  reasonable  should  be  so  much  neglected.  Every 
one  Ls  seen  to  be  acting  a  most  unreasonable  part  who  is  living  in  the 
neglect  of  the  means  by  which  the  health  of  his  body  may  be  pro- 
moted; and  who,  though  lal>ouring  under  physical  diseases,  obstinately 
refuses  to  avail  hunselif  of  the  means  of  cure  which  can  be  freely  olh 
tained  ?  But  is  the  health  of  the  soul  of  less  value  than  that  of  the 
body  ?  Does  every  Christian  profess  to  believe  that  the  welfare  of 
the  foruier  is  of  unspeakably  greater  importance,  and  shall  he  not 
show  his  faith  by  still  greater  care  and  earnestness  in  the  use  of  means 
for  promoting  the  health  of  the  soul  than  of  the  body  ?  (3).  The  op- 
portunity for  the  discharge  of  this  duty  is  short,  and  in  many  coses  &r 
spent.  This  is  duty  to  be  iKirformed  in  time,  or  never.  "  But  what 
is  our  life?  It  is  even  a  vapour,  which  appeareth  for  a  little  time, 
and  then  vanisheth  away"  (James,  iv.  14).  "Behold,"  says  David, 
"thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an  handbrciidth."  With  many  of  us 
the  larger  portion  of  this  handbreadth  is  piist,  never  to  rctuni.  Nor 
(.■an  St)  much  as  one  of  the  youngest  warrantably  conclude  that  there 
are  as  many  years  before  him  as  are  now  past  of  his  life.  No  I  the 
youngest  cannot  tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  "Boast  not  thy- 
self of  to-morrow" — (how  common  is  such  boasting  in  the  hearts  of 
men !) — "for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  ujay  bring  forth"  (Prov. 
xxvii.  I).  (4).  The  ends  to  be  gained  by  a  blissful  discharge  of  this 
duty  are  greatly  needed.  1'he  evils  Avhich  remain  in  the  heart  and 
nature  of  every  one,  the  removal  of  which  is  promoted  by  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  as  one  means,  .are  many,  and  very  deadly  in  their 
nature  and  elTects.  Deliverance  from  them  is  theretbre  to  be  sought 
with  great  earnestness.  AVho  in  this  jussembly — who  in  this  city — 
who  in  all  Christendom,  has  not  as  nnich  nee<l  as  Paul  had  to  exclaim, 
"  0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  mo  fix)m  the  body  of 
this  death  ?"  And  who,  under  a  sense  of  his  distance  from  perfection, 
has  not  as  much  cause  as  the  great  Ai)ostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  to 
press  on  ward  to  perfection  ?  CouM  the  ccmdition  of  the  spiritual 
buiMin«^  in  the  soul  be  seen  as  distinctly  as  that  of  the  literal  build- 
ing in  the  course  of  erection  is,  what  a  melancholy  Bi)ectacle  would 
numy  a  worshipping  assembly  present  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder!  In 
how  few  souls  would  the  work  of  sanctification  be  seen  approaching 
to  completeness!  How  much,  how  very  much  would  be  seen  want- 
hig  in  the  spiritual  stmcture  in  many  !  AVTiat  wide  gaps  to  bt^  built 
up  in  this  and  that  wall  I  How  few  stones  in  some  places  would  be 
seen  laid  on  the  foundation ;  while  in  other  cases  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  appearance  was  such  as  to  indicate  the  construction 
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of  a  new  house  in  the  course  of  erection,  or  an  old  one  crumbling  into 
ruins.  (5).  Few  things  would  tend  more  to  promote  the  glory  of  God 
aud  our  own  comfort  than  the  successfiil  discharge  of  this  duty.  The 
effect  of  this  would  l>e  progress  in  likeness  to  God,  and  an  increase 
of  fruitfiilness  in  every  good  work;  and  herein  is  Christ's  Father  glori- 
fied, when  His  discipies  bring  forth  much  fniit.  Thus  Christians 
would  become  more  and  more  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of 
the  world.  Thus  the  evidence  of  their  adoption  into  the  family  of 
Qod  would  become  more  clear  and  palpable,  and  their  spiritual  joy 
would  be  increased.  In  this  they  would  have  precious  earnests  of 
heaven  in  walking  with  God,  and  growing  mectness  for  entering  on  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  (6).  The  conse(iuences  of  neglect- 
ing this  duty  are  very  sad.  Through  this  the  soul,  instead  of  being 
as  a  watered  ganlen,  and  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed,  becomes 
like  the  vineyard  of  the  sluggard,  all  grown  over  with  thorns  and 
nettles,  with  the  stone  wall  thereof  broken  down.  This  tends  to  ren- 
der the  prospect  beyond  time  exceedingly  dark  and  gloomy,  by  de- 
priving of  visible  evidence  that  we  are  Christians  indeed.  By  such 
negligence  we  do  the  reverse  of  giving  diligence  to  make  our  calling 
and  election  sure. 

Finally.  Those  who  neglect  the  duty  of  self-edification  have  no 
warrant  to  expect  edification  from  the  outward  means  of  grace  to 
which  they  have  access.  To  expect  this  would  be  to  look  for  things 
separated,  which  God  has  joined  together  in  his  word  and  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  saints  in  all  ages. 

V.  The  text  may  be  viewed  as  inculcating  the  duty  of  mutual 
Christian  edification.  The  words  are  not,  building  up  thyself,  but 
yourselves,  in  your  most  holy  faith.  It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  every 
believer  to  build  up  himself^  but  of  all  Christians  to  do  what  they  can 
to  edify  one  another.  This  is  expressly  commanded  in  such  terms  as 
theae— -"Comfort  yourselves  together,  and  edify  one  another,  even  as 
also  ye  do"  (1  Thess.  v.  11).  "I^t  us  therefore  follow  after  the 
things  which  make  for  peace,  and  the  things  wherewith  one  may 
edify  another"  (Rom.  xiv.  19).  This  is  the  duty,  not  of  some,  but  of 
all  Christians — duty  which  the  weak  and  despised  have  sometimes, 
and  in  some  ways,  been  honoured  to  discharge  so  efficiently  as  may 
well  put  many  of  the  strong  to  shame. 

APPLICATION. 

1.  This  subject  may  convince  us  of  much  unthought-of  sin, — sin 
against  God,  for  all  neglect  of  duty  is  sin  against  Him— grievous  sin 
against  our  own  souls — sin  which  marred  our  own  peace,  destroyed 
onr  own  comfort,  and  rendered  our  Christianity  doubtful. 

2.  This  subject  may  lead  us  all  to  say,  with  the  butler  of  Pharaoh, 
"I  remember  my  faults  this  day," — my  faults,  to  the  deep  injury 
of  my  own  soul,  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and  against  my  own  high- 
est interests, — my  faults,  not  against  one,  but  many  a  Joseph — 
against  a  beloved  husband  or  wife,  a  son  or  a  daughter,  a  brotlier  or 
a  Bister,  by  nature  or  by  grace,  a  friend  or  a  neighbour — whom  I 
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have  done  bo  little  to  edify — whose  best  interests  I  have  done  so 
little  to  promote — towards  whom  I  have  often  acted  as  if  I  cared  not 
what  l)ecame  of  their  wMils,  while  I  had  a  care  of  their  bodies — as  if 
I  cared  not  whether  hc^aven  or  hell  was  their  everlasting  abfxle,  pro- 
vided I  saw  them  in  external  circumstances  of  comfort  in  tliis  world. 

3.  Learn  from  this  subject  how  much  cause  many,  if  not  all  of  lis, 
have  (to  use  a  homely  expression)  '*  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf" — ^to  adopt 
a  new  manner  of  life,  in  real  care  about  (Uir  own  spiritual  welfare,  in 
the  diligent  cultivation  of  the  jjarden  of  our  own  hearts,  and  in  seek- 
ing earnestly  the  good  of  our  relations,  friends,  and  fellowmen. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  Clhristians  that  our  text  si»e«iks.  It  is  with 
them  that  the  subject  throutrhout  has  dealt;  and  if,  as  weighed  in  this 
balance,  those  iu  whose  souls  the  foumlation  of  tnie  religion  has  been  laid 
so  much  be  found  wanting,  what,  0  what  must  l)e  the  condition  of  those 
who  have  no  foundation  yet  laid  to  build  thi-niselves  on — whose  house 
rests  on  the  siuid!  Tlie  peril  of  such  is  most  appalling;  and  if  mercy 
do  not  prevent,  their  eternal  condition  will  be  such  that  a  glimpse  of 
the  manifold  and  everlasting  torments  which  they  shall  enchiro  would 
utterly  overwhehn  us.  How,  then,  should  our  lx)wels  of  ])ity  yearn 
over  such,  and  with  what  intense  earnestness  should  we  do  all  we 
possibly  can  as  instruments  for  their  rescue  I 
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{Continued  from  page  314.) 

TiTEKE  is  a  dif-'positiun  prevailing  at  the  present  time,  among  certain 
influential  classes  of  society,  to  undermine  or  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  and  to  exalt  and  magnify  that  of  science,  in  every 
case  in  which  there  is  a  plausible  opportunity  for  doing  so.  By 
men  of  great  ability  and  learning,  every  argument  that  can  be  em- 
ployed is  put  in  rcciuisition  to  strengthen  the  scientific  side  of  the 
question,  and  detract  from  that  of  the  Bible.  While  many,  who  are 
the  true  friends  of  revealed  truth,  either  from  not  giving  due  attention 
to  the  subject  in  dispute,  or  not  ajiprehending  the  tendency  of  such 
reasoning,  are  too  easily  induced  t(»  adopt  the  theories  of  certain  men 
of  science,  and  to  admit  that  the  Scriptures  have  been  misintorprctcd. 
One  of  the  most  artful  ways  in  which  the  supj)0sed  discoveries  of 
science  is  t'xalted,  at  the  expense  of  supernatural  revelation,  is  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  design  of  the  Bible  is  not  to  teach  science.  This  is 
tnie  in  a  general  sense.  But  while  it  is  so,  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  hiid  some  of  the  greatest  truths  of  science  inscribed  in  its  l>ages 
before  they  were  generally  kncm'n  by  men  of  science;  and  that,  having 
God  for  its  author,  who  has  the  most  [perfect  knowledge  of  ever}'  iota 

•  Biblical  Natural  ^m'yicc;  he\n(i  an  E.rplnnation  of  all  lififennces  in  Holy 
Sf.n'i2*turc  to  (7eolof/ff,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physical  Oeoyraphy.  By  <lie  R<?t. 
John  Duns,  F.H.S.fc!.     William  M'Keuzie,  liondon,  Glasgow,  aud  fidinburgb. 
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of  scientific  truth,  and  is  infallibly  true  in  all  that  He  declares,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  iScriptures  can  contain  anything  in  the  least  de- 
gree at  variance  with  so  much  as  one  scientific  truth.  Though  the 
great  design  of  the  Bible  is  not  to  teach  natural  science,  it  contains 
much  information  regarding  the  doings  of  God  in  creation  and  in  provi- 
dence, of  which  men  could  never  have  had  satisfactory  knowledge  by 
all  the  aids  of  science,  and  also  unfolds  some  of  the  grandest  truths  of 
natural  science — such  as,  that  **  God  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the 
empty  place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing"  (Job,  xxvL  7); 
and  that  "all  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea;  yet  the  sea  is  not  full: 
unto  the  place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again" 
(Eccl.  i.  7).  It  is  no  work  of  supererogation,  therefore,  to  vindicate 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Scriptures  against 
the  cavils  of  men  of  science,  and  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  their  reason- 
ings on  any  subject  in  which  the  truth  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  is 
denied.  The  glory  of  the  Author  of  the  Bible  is  concenied  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  tnithfulness  of  all  its  parts.  It  is  only  thus  that  it  can 
be  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

We  have  already  adverted  at  some  length  to  what  is  found  in  the 
Mosaic  recor<l,  and  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  regarding  the  Deluge.  We 
have  also  shown  that  the  question.  Where  could  such  a  quantity  of 
water  be  obtained  as  is  necessary  to  produce  a  universal  Deluge  ?  ad- 
mits of  an  easy  reply;  and  we  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  argument 
for  a  1o(!h1  Deluge,  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of  this 
earth's  inhabitants  were  confined  at  that  time  to  a  district  of  Western 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  is  an  unwarranted  assumption.  No  little 
pains  were  taken  by  Hugh  Miller,  whose  argument  Dr  Duns  com- 
mends as  most  deserving  attention,  to  make  this  assumption  appear 
plausible;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  this  attempt  on  his  part,  in  "  The 
Testimony  of  the  Kocks,"  is  an  entire  failure. 

THE  PROBABLE  POITLATIOX  OF  THE  EARTH  AT  THE  DELUGE. 

There  is  no  direct  information,  in  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  ante- 
diluvian world,  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  inhabitants  were 
then  spread  over  the  earth;  but  there  is  information  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  corroborated  by  uninspired  history,  reganling  the  s{)read 
of  the  descendents  of  Noah  over  the  earth  in  a  i)eri()d  of  equal  length 
to  that  which  elapsed  from  the  creation  of  our  first  parents  to  the 
Deluge,  which  furnishes  an  analogical  argument  of  the  most  powerful 
kind,  demonstrating,  so  far  as  analogical  evidence  can,  that  the  as- 
sumption of  Hugh  Miller  and  others  is  utterly  baseless. 

IjCt  this  argument,  then,  be  considered  in  its  various  aspects.  1st. 
The  duration  of  the  antediluvian  world,  according  to  the  Bible  chrono- 
logy, was  1655  years.  But  from  this  let  100  years  be  d(;ducted  which 
elapsed  from  the  birth  of  Noah's  eldest  son  before  the  Flood,  and,  dating 
the  commencement  of  the  new  world  from  this,  the  case  of  Noah  and  his 
wife  is  made  to  corres[x)nd  to  that  of  Adam  and  Eve  at  their  creation. 
Thus  we  have  both  pairs  without  children  at  the  respective  dates  at 
which  our  comparison  of  the  increase  of  their  descendents  commences. 
There  is  one  signal  ditference  between  the  two  pairs  at  their  resi)ective 
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dates,  which  18  wholly  in  favour  of  the  old  world — viz.,  that  Adam 
and  10 ve  were  in  the  veiy  bloom  of  youthful  maturity  when  they  stood 
at  the  hea<l  of  antediluvians,  as  the  root  whence  they  all  sprung; 
whereas  Noah  was  500  years  old  when  he  and  his  wife  came  to  stand 
in  a  similar  relation  to  the  ix)stdiluvian  inhabitants  of  our  globe. 
After  the  one  date,  Adam  lived  930  years;  while  Noah  lived  only  450 
years  after  the  other.  It  is  no  unwarnmted  supposition,  therefore, 
that  the  children  of  Adam  were  more  than  double  that  of  Noah,  which 
behoved  to  have  a  mi;^htj^  influence  in  rendering  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  globe  much  more  rapid  before  than  after  the  Deluge. 
We  know,  too,  that  A(him  had  sons  and  daughters  after  he  was  130 
years  old,  as  well  as  Inifore;  but  we  cannot  tell  whether  Noah  had 
any  after  the  Flo<xl;  and  we  know  that  he  had  only  three  sons,  and  no 
gran<l  or  great-gram Ichi Id ren  that  survived  the  Flood. 

Farther,  putting  the  postdilnviaiis  to  all  the  disadvantage  of  being 
only  eight  persons  at  the  end  of  the  first  ccjntury  after  the  Flood,  by 
dating  its  connneiicement  from  before  the  birth  of  Japheth,  100  years 
before  the  Deluge,  and  thus  reckoning  downwards  from  the  Flood, 
— not  l(>r>5  years,  the  actual  duration  of  the  old  world,  but  1555 
years, — this  brings  us  to  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  King  of  Jndah,  and 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  King  of  Israel,  who  bec4ime  a  tributary  of  Tig- 
lath -pileser,  King  of  Assyria.  2d.  There  is  tlie  fjict  that  all  the 
patriarchs  whose  age  is  mentioned,  and  who  died  before  the  Flood, 
lived  ui)ward8  of  900  years:  only  two  (exclusive  of  Enoch,  whose  case 
is  i)eculiHr)  fell  short  of  this  age,  of  whom  the  one  died  at  the  age  of 
895,  and  the  other  at  777;  so  that  the  average  of  the  ages  specified 
before  the  Flood  is  fully  900  years.  3d.  The  average  age  of  six 
g(jnerations  of  those  born  after  the  Flood,  including  Shem,  was  less 
tlian  half  the  age  to  which  men  lived  before  the  Flood;  and  for  the 
nine  generations  after,  down  to  the  days  of  Moses,  the  average  age  at 
which  the  longest-lived  arrived  was  only  166  years,  less  than  a  fifth 
of  the  age  t)f  the  antediluvians.  JJut  from  the  time  of  Moses,  which, 
in  round  numbers,  we  will  make  800  years  after  the  Deluge,  the  age 
of  Dien  was  reduced  to  70  or  80  years  as  the  measure  of  the  longest 
life,  which  is  less  than  the  tenth  of  the  average  days  of  men  before 
the  Floo<l.  4th.  It  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  the  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  earth  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  age  to  which 
men  lived.  It  is  nut  an  unwarranted  assumption  that  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease would  corresp(md  to  the  nuinlx^r  of  the  years  which  men  lived. 
Assuming  this,  then,  as  a  principle  of  calculation,  the  multitude  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  globe  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge  must  reach  a  figure 
far  exceeding  the  conc(^j>tions  of  those  who  have  not  taken  this  ele- 
ment into  their  data  of  reckoning.  The  increase  of  one  century  before 
the  Floml  would  be  equal  to  that  of  two  of  the  first  six  generations  aft«r 
the  Fl(Mvl;  equal  to  five  centuries  in  the  seven  generations  after  that, 
down  to  the  age  of  Moses;  and  of  ten  centuries  from  the  age  of  Moses  to 
the  i)resent  time.  Ihit  we  will  not  ask  so  high  a  ratio  of  incn^ase :  we  will 
only  assume  that  the  increa*;e  of  the  first  800  years  before  the  Flood  was 
double  that  of  the  first  800  years  after  the  Flood — ^from  the  Deluge  to 
the  daysof  Moses, — which  will  render  them  equal  to  1600  years  after  the 
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Flood;  and,  instead  of  asking  a  tenfold  increase  for  the  other  800  years 
before  the  Flood,  of  the  increase  among  the  postdiluvians,  from  the  days 
of  Moses  to  those  of  Uzziah,  we  will  be  content  to  suppose  only  a  five- 
fold increase,  equal  to  five  times  800  years — viz.,  4000  years, — which, 
with  the  other  1600  years,  makes  5G00  years, — indicating  that  the 
population  of  our  globe  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge  was  not  only  as 
great  as  it  is  at  tlie  present  time,  but  as  it  will  be  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  hence.  That  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  ratio  of  increase 
is  supported  by  the  rapidity  with  which  families  in  some  two  or  three 
centuries  grew  into  strong  nations  subsequent  to  the  Flood,  when  the 
age  of  men  was  so  greatly  shortened,  of  which  (passing  the  amazing 
increase  of  the  family  of  Jacob  in  Egypt  in  about  217  years,  which 
may  be  viewed  as  extraordinary)  those  of  Esau,  Ammon,  Moab,  and 
Midian,  are  striking  illustrations.  Again,  before  the  death  of  Shem, 
how  many  of  the  families  of  his  own  desccndents,  and  those  of  Japheth, 
had  grown  into  powerful  nations,  occupying  localities  situated  at  great 
distances  from  each  other,  over  the  three  quarters  of  the  earth  then 
known — ^Eastern  as  well  as  Western  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Here 
we  may  adduce  a  remarkable  fact  stated  by  Sir  John  T.  W.  Herschel, 
Bart.* 

"  Many  great  comets,"  sajs  this  diBtinguisbed  philosopher,  "are  recorded,  at  still 
more  ancient  dates,  in  the  Chinese  annals;  fur  that  strange  people  kept  an  official 
reoord  of  all  the  remarkable  stars,  meteors,  and  other  celestial  appearances,  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and,  what  is  stranger  still,  that  re- 
cord has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  seems  dependable." 

This  is  proof  that  the  Ohinese  nation  existed  in  the  eastern  border 
of  Asia,  in  a  state  of  high  organisation,  long  before  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon— some  300  years  before  the  times  of  Uzziah  and  Jeroboam  II. — 
the  distance  of  which  from  the  Deluge  is  the  same  as  that  from  th<^ 
Creation  to  the  Flood.  A  fortiori^  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  before  the  Flood  must  have  extended  over  Eastern  as  well  as 
Westeni  Asia;  and  no  one  can  say  how  much  farther  several  centuries 
before  that  event  took  place,  wlien  the  more  rapid  increase,  by  the 
greater  length  of  men's  lives  then,  is  taken  inte  account.  Moreover, 
Humboldt,  in  his  "  Researches,"  states,  that  2300  years  before  our 
era,  sacrifices  were  ofiered  in  China  to  the  supreme  being  Chan-ty  on 
four  great  mountains  called  the  Four  }  o,  appealing  to  the  "  Voyjige 
of  Lord  Macartney"  (vol.  i.  p.  58)  as  his  authority.  This  was  little 
more  than  a  century  after  the  Fl{X)d.  The  (Chinese  annals  thus  reach 
up  to  some  250  years  Ixjfore  the  death  of  Noah,  who  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  special  founder  of  that  ancient  empire. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that,  in  calculating  the  increase  of  the  human 
race  before  the  Flood,  a  certain  deduction  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
greater  number  of  years  which  elapsed  then  before  men  arrived  at 
maturity,  as  it  is  seen  that  in  general  long-lived  animals  are  longer 
in  reaching  maturity  than  those  whose  life  is  of  short  duration.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  all  our  calculations  we  have  left  ample  margin  to 
meet  this  deduction.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  extent  of  allow- 
*  Ooad  WordSf  vol.  vii.  p.  477. 
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ance  required  for  this  has  Ix'eu  magnified,  as  will  he  manifest  from 
what  we  have  to  state  in  o\ir  farther  remarks  on  some  parts  of  the 
inspired  record  of  the  antediluvian  world. 

Many  Hup])c)se  that  the  line  of  the  patriarchs,  recorded  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  (ienesis,  is  a  cataloprue  of  the  first-bom  from  Adam  to 
Noah ;  but  this  is  an  unwarranted  conclusion :  indeed  we  know  that  it 
is  not  the  fact.  Scth,  the  first  on  the  roll,  is  not  a  first-born,  and  yet 
it  is  the  same  phraseologrv  that  is  used  re'.'-arding  him  as  in  relation 
to  all  the  others  in  that  list,  viz.,  **  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  and  \K'fi;iit  a  son."  Nor  can  we  tell  how  many  children  he  had 
before  this;  but  we  know  that  he  had  at  least  two — C'ain  and  AKd. 
The  obj(jct  of  the  list  in  the  fifth  chajjter  of  Genesis  seems  to  have 
l)een  twofold, —  1st,  To  furnish  attested  proof  of  the  line  of  the  Mes- 
siah from  Adam  to  Noah ;  autl  2d,  Tho  exact  chronology  of  the  time 
from  tho  ('reation  to  the  Deluge.  AVe  find,  alst),  that  this  line  did  not 
follow  that  of  the  first-born  after,  any  more  than  l>efore,  the  Flood. 
Neither  Shem  nor  Abraham  were  the  first-l>oni:  neither  Isaac  nor 
Jacob:  neither  Judah,  nor  Davi<l,  nor  »Soh»mon.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  all  the  j)atriarchs  s.'em  to  have  had,  not  only  children,  but 
nmnerous  sons  and  daughters  each.  God  not  only  blessed  our  first 
parents  before  the  fall,  **and  said  unlo  them,  15o  fmilfid,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,"  but  also,  after  the  fall,  He  said  unto  Eve, 
''  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception^'*  evidently 
in  reference  to  the  pains  of  child-bearing.  He  therefore  adds,  **  In 
sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children."  Again,  the  words  of  Cain, 
after  his  doom  was  declarerl  for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Abel,  "It 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  lindeth  me  shall  slay  me,"  surely 
implies  that  there  were  then  a  number  of  men  existing  ou  the  earth,  be- 
sides his  father  and  mother,  to  avenge  the  blootl  of  AIkjI.  There  might 
be  many  in  the  century  and  a  (puu-ter  which  had  in  all  likelihood  passed 
away  before  this  date.  Farther,  one  of  the  lirst  things  which  Cain  is 
said  to  do,  aft(^r  he  withdrew  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  is  to 
build  a  city.  Hut  it  would  be  preposlenms  to  build  a  city  without 
people  to  inhabit  it;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  such  a  work  would  be 
executed  by  himself,  without  any  to  aid  him,  or  that  his  wife  and  his 
scm  Enoch  were  the  only  parties  associated  with  him,  though  they  are 
the  only  parti(\s  mentioue<l.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the  long- 
lived  patriarchs  continued  to  beget  children  during  the  greater  |>art  of 
their  days  on  eai-th.  AVe  know  that  Noah  begat  three  sons  after  he  was 
Hvii  hundred  years  of  age,  and  that  the  space  between  Japhcth  and 
Sliem  was  not  more  than  one  or  two  years.  We  know,  also,  that  Job 
and  Abraham  ha<l  numerous  children  born  to  them  after  they  were 
advjinced  in  vt-ars. 

All  this  tenils,  witii  accumulated  force,  to  jirove  that  the  population 
of  our  globe,  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  was  not,  as  has  been  assumed, 
few  in  number  compared  with  its  inhabitants  in  the  days  of  Tiglath- 
piloser,  or  in  our  own  time,  but,  according  to  all  the  conclusions  which 
analogy  is  calculated  to  establish,  ex(;eedingly  numerous.  Nor  is 
there  any  ground  to  infer  that  the  antediluvians,  with  their  splendid 
constitutions,  and  the  prosj^ect  of  living  some  700  or  8(K)  years,  would 
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be  less  enterprising  than  in  our  times.  Must  we  indeed  suppose  that 
the  men  of  the  old  world,  with  such  vigorous  bodies,  and  length  of 
days  before  them,  would  cling,  from  century  to  century,  to  the  locality 
in  which  they  were  born — that,  with  the  whole  earth  before  them, 
they  would  crowd  on  one  another  in  one  narrow  district, — when  the 
fdckly  men  of  our  times,  with  only  a  few  years  before  them  to  calcu- 
late on— so  few  as  to  be,  in  the  view  of  the  antediluvians,  only  like  a 
childhood — are  setting  out  on  journeys  and  voyages  in  thousands,  yea 
hundreds  of  thousands,  annually,  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  in 
pursuit  of  riches  or  territory  to  j)ossess.  The  idea  is  absolutely  ridi- 
culous; but  it  shows  to  what  desperate  shifts  our  men  of  science  are 
put  for  arguments,  and  with  what  earnest  tenacity  they  cling  to  what 
ficems,  however  faintly,  to  support  some  favourite,  some  pet  hypothesis, 
for  which  there  is  no  foundation  either  in  Scripture  or  reason. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  sprojid  of  the  human  race  over  the 
earth  so  extensively  after  the  Flood  was  the  consequence  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  confounding  of  their  language,  and  that  in  this  respect  the 
cases  are  not  parallel.  There  was,  however,  a  remarkable  dispersion 
and  separation  at  a  still  earlier  date  before  the  Floo<l  among  the  de- 
sccndents  of  Adam  than  after  it.  Such,  too,  was  the  distinctness  of  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  posterity  of  Cain,  and  his  adherents, 
and  those  of  Seth,  thut  the  latter  seem  to  have  claimed  the  honour 
of  being  sons  of  God,  while  the  former  were  denominated  men,  and 
that  for  a  long  time  intermarriages  do  not  seem  to  have  tiiken  place 
between  the  two  divisions  of  the  human  race. 

Nor  have  we  any  warrant  to  conclude  that  the  men  of  the  old  world 
were  deficient  in  mechanical  skill.  Tubal -Cain,  the  sixth  from  Cain, 
was  an  instnictor  (literally,  as  in  the  margin,  a  whetter)  of  every  arti- 
ficer in  brass  and  iron.  This  does  not  intimate  that  he  was  the  ori- 
ginator of  the  art  of  manufacturing  brass  and  iron,  but  a  man  of  pre- 
eminent skill  in  a  business  previously  known  and  practised,  who  made 
improvements  in  it,  and  so  instructed  others  as  to  render  them  more 
expert  and  skilful  in  this  trade.  The  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness was  highly  necessary  to  the  building  of  cities,  which  was  practised 
long  before  the  days  of  Tubal-Cain.  If,  then,  large  mercantile  navies 
were  constructed  in  the  days  of  Solomon— only  a  thousand  years  after 
the  Flood,  and  were  in  extensive  use  by  the  Tyrians  long  before,  is 
there  any  reason  to  question  the  existence  of  extensive  traffic  by  sea 
in  the  world  before  the  Flood  ?  The  ark  was  undeniably  a  vessel,  to 
the  construction  of  which  great  mechanical  skill  was  requisite — a 
work  corresponding  to  the  Great  Ejistern  of  the  present  time,  only  not 
of  iron,  but  of  wood,  though  much  iron  would  be  necessary  in  building 
it, — yet  Noah  needed  no  directi(ms  how  to  construct  it  but  only  as  to 
its  dimensions  and  form.  He  did  not  need  to  be  supernaturally  en- 
dued with  skill  for  this  work,  as  Aholiab  and  Bezaleel  were  for  erect- 
ing the  tal)ernacle,  and  making  its  furniture,  in  the  wilderness.  It  is, 
then,  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  antediluvians  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  by  sea  to  distant  parts  of  the  world,  as  Solomon  and  the 
merchants  of  Tyre  did.  From  our  previous  calculations,  which  we 
have  in  every  case  far  understated,  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that 
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tbe  earth  was  as  extensively  and  densely  i)eopled  then  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  and  even  as  it  will  be  several  centuries  to  come. 

The  advocates  of  a  local  Deln<i^e  allege,  that  previous  to  its  date, 
the  inhabitants  of  our  globe  were  so  reduced  by  mutual  slaughter, 
that  only  a  fragment  of  the  iM^pulation  then  remained  to  Ik?  swept 
away.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
this  state  of  deadly  antagonism,  they  suppose  that,  instea«l  of  being 
scattered  widely  over  the  earth  by  the  prevalence  of  such  bitter  en- 
mities, they  are  represented  as  conlining  themselves  to  one  narrow 
locality.  This  supposition  is  founded  on  a  single  expression  in  the 
Bible  history.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  importance  which  our  men 
of  science  ascribe  to  a  single  phrase  in  the  Bible  when  it  seems  to 
afford  countenance  to  any  of  their  theories,  while  at  other  times  they 
have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  away  multiplied  Scripture  testimonies. 
The  phrase  to  which  we  refer  is,  "  The  earth  was  filled  with  violence." 
Of  course  thoy  refuse  to  see,  in  the  use  of  the  word  ^^  earth"  here,  any 
intimation  that  men  in  those  days  must  have  been  located  in  all  parts 
of  our  globe,  and  were  not  shut  up  in  one  comer  of  it.  But  the  word 
here  rendered  "  violence"  is  such  as  does  not  admit  of  being  restricted 
in  its  signification  to  deeds  of  blood,  having  a  more  comprehensive 
signification,  denoting  injustice  and  wrong  of  any  kind,  such  as  is  com- 
mitted l)y  deceit,  lies,  and  perjury,  as  well  as  by  strokes  or  murders. 
Of  the  use  of  the  term  in  this  sense  numerous  instances  could  he 
adduced.  It  denotes  lying  or  falsehood  in  Ps.  xxxv.  1 1 — "  False  wit- 
nesses (literally,  witnesses  of  lying  or  falsehood)  did  rise  up;"  and, 
Deut.  xix.  10,  "  If  a  false  witness  rise  up  against  any"  (a  witness  of 
lying  or  iniquity).  It  may  indeed  be  justly  interpreted  as  an  intimation 
that  robberies,  combined  with  murder,  greatly  prevailed  on  the  earth. 
But  did  nothing  of  this  kind  prevail  after  the  Flood  ?  Do  we  not 
read  of  nations  of  freebooters,  with  their  kings  at  their  head,  from 
whom  the  cities  of  the  plain  suffered  st>  much,  and  of  corresponding 
parties  by  whom  Job  was  robbed  of  his  substance,  and  his  servants 
slain  without  mercy  ?  Nor  is  there  any  intimation  in  the  inspired 
record  that  such  wars  were  waged  before  the  Flood  as  those  which 
have  be(;n  prosecuted  among  the  descendents  of  Noah  in  ages  past^ 
and  in  the  present  day,  m  which  wholeside  slaughtei-s  of  thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  are  committed  in  one  day  in  one  narmw  locality,  such 
as  were  perpetrated  in  early  ages  by  postdiluvians,  when  nation  after 
nation  was  extirpated  or  driven  from  their  i^ssessions  by  invading 
hosts,  or  i\s  aie  now  daily  occurrences  in  America  and  in  Poland. 
Nor  do  we  read  of  such  calamities  intlicled  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
old  world  as  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  desolation 
and  ruin  of  Kgypt,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Canaan. 
We  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  illustration  of  this  point  on  account  of 
the  unwarranted  and  exaggerated  interpretation  which  has  been  put 
on  the  phrase  in  question  by  the  advocates  of  the  local- Deluge  }iypo- 
thesis.  Hugh  Miller,  the  grand  chanq)ion  of  this  theoiy,  after  refer- 
ring to  cases  of  the  decay  of  aboriginal  tribes  in  modem  times,  adds — 
"  And  BQch  may  have  been  the  condition  of  the  human  race  daring  that  period 
of  portentous  evil  and  violence  which  preceded  the  Deluge.    We  know  that  tbe 
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ne  at  length  to  bo  rcntricted  to  a  single  family;  and  even  the  eTil  (the 
instead  of  being  numbered,  as  now,  by  hundreds  of  millions,  may  h&ve  been 
d  in  a  few  thousandH  (!],  or  at  roost  a  few  hundred  thousands"  (millions 
;  be  thought  of),  "  that  were  becoming  fewer  every  year,  from  the  indnlg- 
ierce  and  evil  passions  in  a  time  of  outrage  and  violence.'** 

1  all  deference  to  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  we  are  willing  to 
Iso  of  moral  worth,  this  is  an  utterly  unwarranted  and  prepos- 
supposition.  How  could  the  earth  have  heen  Jilled  with  vio- 
t  the  time  of  the  Deluge  were  its  inhabitants  so  few  as  to  be 
he  population  of  Scotland  ?  And  when  this  handful  had  the 
earth  before  them  to  possess  and  roam  in  at  pleasure,  they 
have  comparatively  little  cause  to  fight  and  contend  with  one 
:.  But  they  would  have  had  much  cause  to  combine,  that,  by 
nited  eflforts,  they  might  be  able  to  withstand  the  beasts  of  prey, 
would  multiply  in  proportion  as  the  hiunan  inhabitants  were 
hed,  and  must  have  existed  in  prodigious  numbers.  It  is  re- 
)le  that  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
which  Hugh  Miller  conjectures,  to  support  his  theory,  is  ex- 
contradicted  by  the  highest  possible  authority — ^the  words  of 
rd  Jesus.  "  For  as  in  the  days  that  were  before  the  Flood 
ere  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage 
ting  great  increase  and  prosperity),  until  the  day  that  Noe 
I  into  the  ark,  and  knew  not  until  the  flood  came"  (Matt.  xxiv. 

verj'  inconsistent,  also,  that  this  earnest  advocate  of  a  local 
J,  who  has  so  little  difficulty  in  sn]>ix)sing  that  all  the  inhabitants 
old  world,  1  GOO  years  after  the  Creation,  were  confined  to  a 
'  so  circumscribed,  has  equally  little  difficulty,  when  it  suits  his 
?,  in  supposing  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  800  years  sub- 
t  to  the  Flood,  were  so  far  from  being  confined  to  narrow  tracts, 
ey  spread  out,  not  only  to  India  and  China,  or  even  Japan,  but 
Rocky  Mountains.     His  words  are — 

vas  upon  the  nations  that  were  *  Under  the  whole  Heaven'  that 
.>prefiented  himself  as  putting  the  fear  and  the  dread  of  the  children  of 
)ut  he  would  certmnly  be  a  very  '  plain  man*  who  would  infer,  from  the  uni- 

of  a  passage  80  evidently  raetonymic,  that  that  fear  extended  to  the  people 
I  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  Red  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (in  North 
i)  on  the  other." t 

it  be  marked,  also,  that  the  words  of  God  quoted  and  put  in 
3  by  Mr  Miller  are  Deut.  ii.  254 

estimony  of  the  Rocks,"  p.  304.  t  lb.  p.  292. 

:(*.  the  preceding  pages  were  in  type,  we  have  read  Dr  Kittu's  ahie  disquisition 
g  the  Deluge,  from  which  it  appeaiB,  that  though  he  does  not  enter  so  fully 
analogical  argnment,  his  conclusions  &a  to  various  points  are  so  much  in 
'  with  those  at  which  we  have  arrived,  that  they  might  seem  to  be  copied, 
ancp,  he  infers  from  the  words  of  Cain,  "Every  one  that  findeth  me  shall 
"  that  the  di'scendents  of  Adam  had  been  considerably  multiplied  on  the 
fore  the  death  of  Abel ;  from  the  building  of  such  a  vessel  as  the  ark,  that 
I  attained  to  great  skill  in  mechanical  arts  before  the  Flood  ;  and,  in  general, 
le  world  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  scarcely  Ubs  populated  than  atpre- 
"  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,"  vol.  i.  p.  133. 
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Here,  also,  a  passage  from  the  Rev.  John  Edwards,  D.D.,  may  be 
aihhiced. 

"To  corroborate  this  toxl"  (Ocn.  vii.  19),  ho  Bays,  "I  dewre  that  these  wonl«  of 
God  to  Noah,  after  the  Pelugc  war  over,  may  be  particularly  con«idered — 'Neither 
shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the  walonj  of  a  fl«)od;  neither  hhal!  there  any 
more  be  a  flood  to  d«^stroy  the  earth'  (Gtm.  ix.  11).  Whence  it  may  bo  rationally 
and  solidly  inferred,  that  by  the  *  earth'  is  meant  the  whole  Burfaeo  of  this  lower 
world;  for  if  you  take  it  otherwise — that  is,  for  a  part  or  n\c:ion  of  the  terrestriiil 
globe— then  it  will  follow  tliat  the  covenant  of  God  with  Noah  and  his  posterity 
hath  been  violated,  fur  there  have  been  floods  in  several  places,  since  that  gre*t 
Deluge,  that  have  deBtrnyed  particular  countries,  and  overwhelmed  whole  regioDf. 
Wherefore  wo  must  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  by  the  *  earth'  is  meant  the  whole 
Hurfaci>  of  it,  and  that  the  Delui^e  in  Noah's  days  diffused  itself  into  all  parts  of  the 
world." 

This  reason  in  *>:  is  cogent.  Moreover,  if  the  word  "  earth,"  as  used 
in  the  inspired  record  of  the  judgment,  is  held  to  sis^nify  a  certaiu 
locality  on  this  earth's  surface,  and  if,  as  empk>yed  in  (rod's  covenant 
with  Xoah,  and  with  his  s(Hd  nfter  him,  it  is  also  to  be  restricted  to  a 
comparatively  small  locality,  then  the  pnnnise  would  not  accomplish 
the  end  designed  by  it.  Jk»sides,  this  covenant  was  established  with 
"every  livnig  creature/'  as  well  as  with  man.  "The  how  shall  be 
in  the  cloud;  and  I  will  look  upon  it,  that  I  may  rememl)er  the  ever- 
lasting covenant  between  (lod  and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh 
that  is  uix^n  the  earth"  ((4en.  ix.  10).  1'hen,  also,  the  promise, 
"While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and 
heat,  and  sinnmer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease,*' 
would  l)e  inapplicable;  for  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  had 
not  ccjised  over  the  far  groat(?r  part  of  our  globe,  hut  only  in  a  narrow 
locality  in  Western  Asia  and  Kastern  Europe. 

Such  are  some  iv.ldit:(;n;il  specimens  of  the  havoc  which  the  theory 
of  a  local  Deluge  would  make  on  the  Bible  record. 
(7b  he  continued.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL    AS    DISTINGUISHED    FROM 
CHRISTIAN    COMMUNION. 

T 'NioN  and  (/Ommunion  are  Iho  topics  of  modern  times.  Many  earnest 
men,  having  discovered  that  the  Church  is  greatly  divided,  have  set 
about  healing  the  brciK-hes  of  Zion,  without  much  inquiry  as  to  how 
the  divisi«.»ns  have  originat(Hl,  or  how  their  causes  may  be  removed. 
Hy  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  evils  of  disunion  are  admitted;  but  few  seem 
to  have  any  sense  of  the  sin  lying  at  the  basis  of  these  evils,  or  the 
nec(!ssity  of  renn)ving  the  moral  cause's  by  which  they  have  been  pro- 
duced. The  cry  i)f  Peace,  peace  is  raised,  where  the  conditions  of 
ecclesiastical  pace  have  not  been  attained.  The  political  expediency 
of  the  propos«.*d  Peace  Congress  for  Europe,  while  Poi)ery  and  despot- 
ism are  tramjjling  on  the  neck  of  liberty,  is  not  more  absurd  than 
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those  union  congresses  of  modern  times,  while  tnith  and  purity — the 
necessary  elements  of  {xjiicl — are  not  rep^arded.  Long  have  Original 
Seceders  mourned  over  the  divisions  of  the  Keformed  and  Covenanted 
Church  of  Scotland — ^long  have  they  prayed  and  laboured  and  suf- 
fered, in  the  hojw  that  those  who  had  caused  these  divisions  would 
return  to  the  "old  paths"  of  scriptural  doctrine,  and  seek  "the  good 
ways"  of  practical  reformation.  As  yet  they  have  been  disap[)ointed ; 
and  recent  movements  leave  them  little  ground  to  hope  for  a  speedy 
revival  of  the  covenanted  cause.  The  course  of  public  opinion  is  all 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  influence,  however,  has  come  from 
without.  The  history  of  the  movements  for  union  are  almost  as  easily 
traced  as  that  of  the  errors  and  defections  which  have  pro*hic«d  divi- 
sions. If  pride,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  political  aggression,  have 
divided  the  Church,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  same  ele- 
ments and  influences  have  a  special  place  in  recent  movements  for  the 
healing  of  divisions.  It  is  not  merely  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  that  worldly  influence  can  aftcct  the  action  of  the 
Church.  As  the  pride  and  wealth  of  the  city  of  Rome  formed  elements 
in  the  deveh)pment  of  the  Papacy,  so  worldly  influence  and  wealth 
have  ever  since  affected  the  Church.  The  great  and  the  wealthy, 
unless  kept  humble  by  the  sjwcial  grace  of  God,  are  ever  prone  to 
be  "a  law  unto  themselves,"  rather  than  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
law  of  (Christ.  It  is  thus  that  men  of  influence  have  broken  down  the 
Bafeguards  of  eccles'uustical  communion,  deeming  their  wealth  or  their 
influence  so  important^  that  ordinary  ndes  must  yield  to  their  irregu- 
larity of  acti(m  (James,  ii.  1-5). 

This  is  one  source  in  wliich  free  communion  had  its  origin.  The 
worldly  jwsition  and  influence  of  men  were  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant 
their  a«lmission  to  sealing  ordinances,  even  when  they  declined  to  come 
under  local  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  other  cases,  the  |>opularity  of 
some  great  preachers  became  a  snare;  and  such  orators  felt  as  if  they 
could  not  refuse  the  higher  privileges  of  church  members  to  tliose  who, 
though  not  recognising  their  ecclesiastical  constitution  or  authority, 
yet  waited  on  their  ministrations.  In  such  circumstances,  the  J3ible 
principles  of  union  and  uniformity  became  irksome,  and  a  com2)roniise 
was  found  in  the  loose  and  latitudinarian  doctrine  of  free  communion. 
Among  its  most  eloquent  atlvocates  we  find  the  celebrated  liobert 
Hall  of  fonner  times,  and  the  Haldanes,  Isaac  Taylor,  and  Baptist 
NcKd  in  more  modern  times,  not  to  specify  a  multitude  of  popular  ora- 
tors, who  ornament  their  platform  and  church-court  si)eeches  by  cur- 
rent platitudes  on  Christian  charity. 

The  transition  has  been  easy  and  rapid,  from  the  advoc«acy  and 
practice  of  free  communion,  to  the  origination  of  schemes  for  ecclesias- 
tical incorporation.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  a  logical  consequence  of 
the  former.  The  ordiujiry  instinct  of  common  sense  cannot  discover 
how  there  can  be  ground  of  ecclesiastical  separation  where  there  is 
practical  Christian  communion.  It  is  forgotten,  however,  thfit  men, 
and  even  ministers,  can  become  traitors  to  their  profession,  and  ignore, 
bv  their  conduct,  the  principles  to  which  they  have  plcnlged  them- 
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s<?lvrs  by  tlie  luost  solemn  oLligtitioiis  before  Ood  unil  His  people. 
It  has  Imx'U  foro^ottcn,  also,  that,  in  the  backsliiliiisp  of  ancient  Israel, 
it  was  n(»t  nnusual  to  find  botli  prophets  and  priests  among  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  apost'ites  from  the  covenant  and  service  of  the  God  of 
Zion.  Tn  (UvVif.  dealinijs  with  J  lis  people,  there  was  only  one  way  of 
realising  the  Divine  favonr  and  the  nnily  of  the  Clmrch — viz.,  a  re- 
turn to  the  ordinances  of  grace  as  divinely  appointed,  and  to  the  tnith 
as  <livinely  revealetl.  There  was  no  compromise  between  tnith  and 
error — no  judicial  tideration  of  false  doctrine — no  act  of  forU'arance 
to  meet  snch  diversity  of  practice  as  human  wisdom  might  dictate. 

Ts  the  nnion  and  uniformity  of  the  Church  subverted  by  her  enlarge- 
ment under  the  New  Testament  dis})ensiition  ?  We  aver  not^  The 
prophecies  and  promises  of  tlie  Old  Testament  all  harmonise  in  indi- 
cating her  unity,  excej)t  snch  as  bear  npon  her  backsliiling  or  depart- 
ure from  the  truth.  The  normal  stat'.-  of  the  Chnrch,  as  organised 
by  Christ  and  His  apostles,  indicates  unity  and  nniformity.  Unity  in 
the  faith  and  nniformity  in  the  administration  of  ordinances.  It  is 
therefore  utterly  vahi  to  pleafl  for  nnion,  except  n^jon  this  basis,  and 
here  ever}'  sincere  follower  of  Chi  ist  ought  to  seek  the  f(dlowship  or 
communion  of  the  Chuich.  In  rt^gard  to  ihe  duty  of  nnion  auiong 
all  the  friends  of  Christ  then^  can  be  no  dubiety;  nor  are  we  aware  of 
any  who  are  opjwsed  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  per  sc.  Hence  all 
argmnent  on  this  point  is  irrelevant  and  nnnecessary.  There  are 
none,  of  whom  we  are  aware,  who  contend  for  *' denominational  ism" 
in  opposition  to  the  nnity  of  th?  Chnrch;  but  denomhiationaliKin  has 
arisen  out  of  the  Churclfs  sinful  divisions,  and  these,  again,  from  the 
dei)artnre  of  those  within  her  i>ale  from  the  truth  revealed,  or  the 
worship  and  i)ractice  divintdy  enjoined.  Be  the  nund)ers  great  or 
small,  the  sin  of  schism  lies  with  those  who  have  i>erverted  the  truth, 
or  who  have  c»)rrupted  the  cmlinances  of  grace.  The  Church's  pris- 
tine unity  and  nniformity  can  only  be  restored  by  the  return  of  those 
who  have  deviated,  to  tlh?  platform  of  divine  tnilli,  and  to  the  pure 
dispensation  of  divine  ordinances.  P^very  attempt  at  union,  short  of 
this,  is  **  a  daubing  wnth  untempercd  mortar,"  by  which  the  breaches 
of  Zion  will  be  eidarged,  rather  than  built  up. 

As  then?  is  nnich  confusi«)n  of  thought,  both  in  regard  to  union  and 
connn union,  in  the  Church,  and  as  that  confusion  has  been  recently 
"worse  confounded"  in  the  work  of  the  Kev.  William  White,*  briefly 
iKiticed  in  our  last  number,  we  shall  attempt  to  bring  out  more  pre- 
cis dy  in  what  tin?  union  and  connnnnion  of  the  visible  ('hurch  eonsi.sts. 

Tlie  word  commvninn  is  use<l  both  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  current 
language  of  the  Church,  in  a  variety  of  senses.  The  more  general 
use  may  be  distinguished  as  Literal  and  Figurative. 

Literally,  it  is  expressive  of  a  spiritual  nnion,  and  mutual  inter- 
change of  feeling  an<l  action,  and,  tlnis  considered,  it  is  almost  synony- 
mous with  the  term  Fellowship. 

Figuratively,  tho  word  communion  is  employed  to  express  joint 
I>articipation  in  a  sp(»cial  ordinance — viz.,  the  Lord's  sup^wr  (1  CV)r. 
*  "The  IViuapIes  df  Cliristian  rnion."     Ry  Hie  Ilev.  William  White. 
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X.  16).  In  this  passage,  by  a  rhetorical  or  figurative  use,  the  holy 
ordinance  of  the  supper  is  termed  "  the  communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ." 

Traced  to  its  origin,  the  term  communion  is  derived  from  the  I^atin 
communis  (common),  and  corresponds  with  the  Greek  term  hmvum 
(to  share  in  common).  Sometimes  it  refers  to  an  act,  or  the  doing 
of  something  with  another.  Thus,  in  Acts,  ii.  42,  m»n»nm  proiverly 
signifies  the  act  of  common  contribution  to  the  necessities  of  the 
saints,  which  was  frequently  observed  in  the  primitive  Church  in  qow- 
nection  with  the  breaking  of  bread.  At  other  times,  and  more  gene- 
rally, it  is  used  iu  Scripture  to  denote  conformity  or  agreement  (2  ('or. 
vi.  14) — "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers:  for 
what  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness?  and  what 
communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?'*  Here,  fellowship  and  com- 
munion are  used,  as  elsewhere,  synonymously.  In  this  latter  sense 
the  term  communion,  though  it  admits  of,  docs  not  necessarily  imply, 
corporeal  intercourse  or  action.  The  latitude  of  meaning  must  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  parties  between  whom  it  is  said  to 
subsist,  and  the  matters  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  enjoyed.  Viewed  in 
its  various  aspects,  objects,  and  elements,  communion  may  thus  be 
distinguished — 

L  Communion  with  God  in  Christ  (1  John,  i.  3). 

II.  Communion  with  the  Church  universal  (Heb.  xii.  22,  23). 

This  latter  embnw;es — 

FirsL  Communion  with  the  saints  in  glorj'  (Heb.  xii.  23). 

Second,  Communion  with  saints  on  cjirth  (Eph.  iii.  15). 

But  as  these  only  embrace  that  communion  which  is  spiritual,  and 
which  can  be  enjoyed  without  corporeal  elements  or  intercourse,  it  is 
evident  that  none  of  them  will  embrace,  in  all  its  ii8i>ects,  that  com- 
munion which  pertains  to  our  present  condition  as  denizens  of  the 
world,  or  to  our  privileges  and  obligations  as  members  of  tlm  Church 
of  Christ.     Hence  there  is  also— 

1.  Communion  with  Christians,  in  their  individual,  relative,  and 
social  capacity. 

2,  Communion  ecclesiastical,  or  fellowship  with  Christians  as  mem- 
bers of  the  visible  Church. 

It  is  with  these  latter  aspects  of  communion  that  we  have  more 
especially  to  do  iu  the  prcM^nt  discussion.  Admission  to  the  former 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  within  the  province  of  church  oflice-k^arers. 
It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  in  each  aspect  of  conmiuni(.»n,  pre- 
fented  by  the  foregoing  distinctions,  both  the  matti?rs  in  which  there 
is  commnnion,  and  the  terms  requisite  to  communion,  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  parties,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
enjoyed. 

ThiLs,  for  example,  communion  with  God  is  altogether  spiritual^ 
aiKl  in  the  highest  tuspoct  divine.  It  is  based  upon  union  with  Christ, 
is  realised  in  Christ,  and  consists  chiefly  in  a  communication  of  divine 
graces  from  God,  and  the  reciprocation  of  devout  aft'ections  to  G(m1. 
Wie  baints  have  fellowship  with  God.  They  are  interested  in  what- 
^^^^  God  reveals  of  Himself.     They  see  His  glory,  a] id  julmire  His 
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])crfections,  as  unfolded  in  tho  works  of  creation,  providence,  and  re- 
demption. While,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  admitted  to  gracious 
nearness  and  intercourse  in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  glory,  and 
in  the  acts  of  worship,  in  which  they  ascribe  honour  and  power  and 
glory  and  blessing  unto  Him  that  sitteth  ujwn  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb.  The  saints  have  communion  with  the  Father  in  His  love, 
as  their  Father  and  Ciod — with  the  Son  in  His  incarnation,  sufferings, 
and  salvation, — and  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Jiis  gifts,  graces,  and  con- 
solaticms. 

The  communion  of  the  Church  invisible,  whether  as  it  has  respect 
to  saints  in  glory  or  saints  on  earth,  is  also  spiritual.  Having  one 
Father,  one  Saviour,  one  regenerating  and  sanctifying  Spirit,  eacii 
has  communion  with  the  triune  Jehovah,  with  one  another,  and  even 
with  holy  angels.  **  But  ye  are  come  unto  mount  Sion,  and  unto  the 
city  of  the  living  Goil,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumer- 
able company  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
firstl)om,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all, 
and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  m.ade  i)erfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator 
of  the  new  covenant."  In  all  these  aspects  of  communion,  the  cor- 
poreal intercourse  of  the  present  state  is  not  included;  and  hence  we 
aver,  that  nothing  can  be  legitimately  deduced  from  the  terms  of  this 
spiritual  communion  with  (iod,  or  with  the  Church  invisible,  as  re- 
gards the  extent  or  limitation  of  the  terms  of  communi(»n  for  the 
Church  militant — the  Church  visible  on  earth.  In  the  temple  above 
there  is  immediate  communion.  Regarding  the  New  Jerusalem  John, 
declares,  *'  I  saw  no  temple  therein,  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and 
th(j  Lamb  are  the  tem2)le  thereof."  There  is  no  need  of  mediate 
ordinances  where  there  is  immediate  fellowship.  B^it  the  Chimjh 
triumi)hant,  having  other  and  higher  services  than  the  Church  militant, 
can  furnisli  no  indication  of  the  t  ^rms  of  communion  necessary  to  the 
latter.  There  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  analogy,  as  to  these, 
between  them.  The  members  of  the  ('hurch  invisible  are  known  only 
to  God.  To  speak  of  the  terms  of  their  communion  with  God,  and 
with  one  another,  as  the  limit  of  the  terms  of  c(»mmunion  between  the 
menil>er8  of  the  ('hurch  visible,  is  a  vain  attempt  to  draw  an  analogy 
where  none  exists.  Neither  the  condition  of  the  parties,  nor  the 
mode  of  communion,  admits  of  such  identity.  Were  the  terms  of  com- 
munion with  God  and  tho.se  in  the  Church  identical,  as  has  been  re- 
cently jiffirmed,  then  man  must  either  be  omniscient  to  disc*ern  the 
spirits  of  his  fellow-men,  or  God  must  accept  man's  fallible  judgment. 
The  latter  idea  comes  pretty  near  th-j  dogma  of  Rome,  that  absolution 
by  the  priest  secures  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  idea  that  actual  saint- 
«hi[>— the  term  of  communion  with  (iod — is  to  l)e  the  term  of  fellow- 
shi]),  in  order  to  membership  in  the  Cliureh,  can  have  no  foundation 
save  in  the  Popish  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  infallibility.  Yet  Mr 
AVIiite  asserts,  and  not  only  asserts,  but  reasons  throughout  his  recent 
work  as  though  they  were  identical. 

"  If  it  bo  naked,  What,  nccordiug  to  Scripture,  arc  the  terms  of  fellowship  in  the 
('hurch  ?  It  is  annwcred,  The  Hanie  t<jrmH  thut  are  ueccswary  to  fellowship  with 
I «m1,— nothing  less,  nnd  nothing  more  !     Nothing  more  I " 
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And  as  if  the  whole  matter  were  settled  by  this  ipse  dixit,  he  adds — 

**  Who  would  ever  BuppoHo  that  any  class  of  men  would  require  more  in  order  to 
fellowship  with  them  than  God  requires  in  order  to  fellowship  with  Him  ?  But  in 
the  windings  of  self-importance,  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  in  many  ways,  it  has  ex- 
alted itself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worbhipped.'*  "Among  others, 
this  is  one  instance — that  in  the  world  there  have  been  found  men  of  sane  mind — 
•ome  of  them  of  great  piety,  of  exalted  character,  of  splendid  acquirements — who 
demanded  more  as  the  basis  of  fellowship  with  them  than  Almighty  God  requires 
as  the  basis  of  fellowship  with  Him." 

We  doubt  whether  there  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  reading  com- 
mnnitj  a  better  specimen  of  "the  windings  of  self-importance"  than 
is  here  and  elsewhere  furnished  by  our  author.  But  to  let  pass  this 
ihmst  at  those  who  contend  for  legitimate  terms  of  fellowship,  in  order 
to  unity  and  uniformity,  we  think  the  analogy  utterly  valueless,  with 
reference  either  to  the  union  of  the  churches  or  the  terms  of  communion. 
It  is  assumed  that  office-bearers  in  tlie  visible  Church  can  judge  of  these 
terms.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  ends  of  fellowship  are  in  all  re- 
spects the  same,  both  in  extent  and  kind.  It  assumes,  moreover,  that 
the  parties  to  be  admitted  to  fellowship  are  all  on  the  same  footing, 
or  in  the  same  category.  In  this  hitter  assumption  there  seems  a  de- 
gree of  "  self-importance  "  assigned  to  man  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  majesty  an<l  glory  of  the  triune  Jehovah.  Communicm  with  Goil 
is  a  very  different  thing  as  com])ared  to  communion  with  either  men 
or  angels  in  the  things  of  Ood.  Terms  of  communion  with  Christ,  the 
Hea^l  of  the  Church,  must  necessarily  differ  from  terms  of  fellowship 
between  members  of  His  Church.  View  them  in  whatever  aspect  we 
may,  the  parties  being  so  widely  different,  the  ends  being  so  diverse, 
and  the  mode  of  communion  so  dissimilar,  it  is  amazing  that  any  one, 
capable  of  distinguishing  things  that  differ,  could  represent  them  as  if 
they  were  the  same,  or  adduce  such  an  argument  in  behalf  of  a  hetero- 
geneous ecclesiastical  union. 

It  was  not  on  such  a  basis  that  the  Apostle  John  sought  to  extend 
the  sacred  fellowship  of  the  Church,  as  our  author  appears  to  indicate, 
and  attempts  to  prove  from  that  much  misapplied  text  (1  John,  i.  3), 
*'  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye 
also  may  have  fellowship  with  us;  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the 
Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  (Christ.''  "  The  fellowship  of  the 
Church  is  primarily  and  properly  fellowship  with  God."  True;  but 
it  is  not  exclusively  so.  The  ecclesiastical  fellowship  of  church  mem- 
bers is  regulated  by  the  Church's  Head  in  adaptation  to  present  duty. 
"  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you^'^  says  the 
A|X>stle.  For  what  end  ?  "  That  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with 
us.^^  It  is  not  said,  as  Mr  White's  theory  would  require,  "  We  have 
fellowship  with  God.  Have  you  such  fellowship?  If  so,  then  we 
may  have  fellowship  one  with  another."  Nay;  but  "that  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you."  This  full  declaration  is 
in  order  to  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  «and  accords  with  the  commissicm  to 
"teach  all  things  whatsoever"  ('hrist  has  commanded.  But  not  only 
does  the  Apostle  declare  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  onler  to  fel- 
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lowsliip;  l)iit  he  shuws,  in  the  Siuiie  connection,  that  a  mere  pn)fessi<iii 
of  fellowship  will]  (i*Ml,  Avitlnnit  the  lif^ht  nl*  tnith,  is  a  (leccption. 
''  If  we  say  that  v.e  have  ri'lh)\vsliip  with  Iliiii,  and  walk  in  d.irkiies8, 
we  lie,  and  d»)  not  the  Irutli:  hut  if  v.e  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  is  in 
the  li^ht,  we  have  fellowship  i-ne  with  another.*'  And  yet,  njion  this 
tnidefined  and  tindefniahh^  hasis  oi'  fellowship,  our  author  would  cast 
open  the  tahle  of  the  I.ord.     Al  pa^^e  8(3  ho  siiys — 

"All  wl)-»  pn)fiss  to  Inilonij;  tu  this  li'!Iow>ljij)  (fi'l'Duship  wit!i  Ood),  And  gire 
en  Uible  eviiliMicc  ol  doing  ^<(.^  ouixlit  to  iD.-iiiiil-.st  ilicir  invi*<iblo  union  and  conjonc- 
tioii  liy  xihililt:  cnniiuuniuii.  (.'IjriHo'Hii  coiuiiiunioii  c:ni  only  be  l:i\i fully  reFused  to 
buptisiMl  pei-sitiis  liy  iiiipugnijig  llnir  ('hri.-'M.Uiily.  (■liri>t  liii:*  only  on«  Choreb. 
It  is  rviTvwlieiv  basinl  updM  tiie  same  iriiu-iplt-s.  Wlion,  thoivfure,  u  pei^iQ  is 
rt'lust'd  tt'llowsliip  in  any  [iiiriiculur  part  o;'  t\u.'  Cliuicl),  hu  is  <.U'clarod  to  be  unSl 
for  ilic  IcUownMp  of  any  i.':i:t  oI"  ihc  vi^i^.|l•  Cliuirli  calli«'lic.  It' a  man's  Chrlstiu 
clitiracter  bu  a>l!iiitt.i.'(1,  lio  is  in  a  ^tate  of  fcilowt^hip  with  Ond;  and  it  U  schism  in 
i\u:  hip;h'.>"t  simiso — it  is  it'iidiiiij  tip;  l'i*l!«j\\sliip  ut'  the  Father  and  Sou — when  p>a^ 
ties  who  hc'lonp:  to  if,  or,  which  in  jir;/unn nt  in  thu  same,  who  give  credible  t-viilcnw 
o!'l"'!<*ngini;  to  if,  si-parati;  I'ronj  each  othiT." 

This  is  a  prei^niant  and  sweepinu^  sentence — one  that  might  sound 
well  to  the  ear  in  a  thn-id  oration,  l>nt  which  cannot  stand  calm  review 
or  candid  analysis.  The  jHiint  here  is  fellowship  with  God,  and  its 
evidence,  imply in«r,  ofconrse,  the  power  of  jndging.  It  is  not  crt»dible 
evidence  of  an  ontwanl  walk  and  conversation  heconiin^  the  prospel, 
hnt  *'creilil)le  evidence"  of  actnal  fellowship  with  G(h1.  What  is 
tliis ''credihle  evidence  ?"  \)\\t  on  Mr  White's  own  showing.  All 
who  have  fellowship  wiih  (lod,  really  iH)ssess  the  terms  of  cnuiniuimm 
in  order  to  fellowship  with  men.  Nothin.Lr  more,  n(ithin;[j  less  is  requi- 
site. Here,  however,  the  actnal  fellowship  with  Ood  comes  down  to 
a  profession  of  fellowship  with  (iod,  as  irivi]!^'' a  right  to  fellowship 
with  the  visihli'  Church;  and  hence  then'  is  no  need  of  speaking  of 
evidence,  as  the  ri^dit  emanates  from  the  profession.  Xay  more; 
bai>tism,  heing  an  external  rite  of  the  visilde  Chiu'ch,  is  not  necessary 
in  order  to  visible  ntiion,  for  perstms  may  have  conimnnion  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  ere  ihey  receive  that  rite.  Why,  then,  does  our 
anthor  say,  ''('hristian  connnnnion  can  only  be  lawfnlly  refused  to 
ba[jtised  [iersc»ns  by  inipngning  their  Christianity  ?''  Does  our  anthor, 
then,  impugn  the  ('hri>itianiiy  or  diMiy  the  validity  of  the  baptism  of 
all  those  with  whom  hj  declares,  at  page  46,  that  there  can  be  no 
nnion  ? 

"Is  till  TO  one  L'lrd?  INh-m  tin*  nnity  (jf  tlh'  Sii'rii  oonM-«t  in  snlijoction  to  Him? 
'JhcM  tliero  can  Ii"  no  ccclcsir-st'cal  uni"n  with  llw-f^o  wlio,  in  their  church  capacity, 
liivi-  owni.d,  and  ilo  own,  anotlj-  r  antljovity  t-iaii  that  of  Christ.  With  such  there 
can  bo  nn  nniun  (!n  M-ripfiiral  i;ronnds,  only  in  ti)f  way  of  their  relinqiiiiihin?  the 
f.ilrtr  jmstion  which  they  Mccupy,  by  renouncing  all  a-.ith(u-ity  except  that  of  Chrirt." 

If  there  can  be  no  mi  ion  with  snch  as  are  above  indicated,  then  it 
follows  as  a  nei'csrs-iry  conscrnience  that  their  **  Christianity  is  im- 
pugned," and  no  amount  of  cretlible  evidence  of  their  fellowship  with 
(ichI  can  be  of  any  avail  to  open  their  way  to  coiumnnion  with  the 
Church.     Tlic  former  theory  of  ci>nnnunion  constrains  to  the  admis- 
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sion  of  all  who  profess  to  have  fellowship  with  God,  unless  there  be 
some  want  of  credible  evidence  in  this  matter,  of  which  man  is  utterly 
incompetent  to  judge;  whereas  this  other  exclusive  theory  shuts  out 
all  who  happen  to  be  found  in  cert^iin  ecclesiastical  connections, — in 
other  words,  all  who  are  connected  with  the  established  churches  of 
Britain,  which  are  held  by  our  author  as  submitting  to  another  autho- 
rity than  Christ  the  Head.  This  is  a  stretch  of  Christian  charity  I  or 
rather  a  restriction  of  this  much-abused  grace,  of  which  we  are  not 
aware  that  ever  any  of  the  straitest  sect  of  denomination alists  has  been 
guilty.  It  remains  for  latitudinarians  thus  to  restrict  the  exercise  of 
Christian  charity.  Are  all  other  errors  and  heresies,  except  those 
a£fecting  the  headship  of  Christ,  to  be  tolerated  ?  So  it  would  appear. 
But  even  these  cannot  be  excluded  on  Mr  White's  theory  of  fellow- 
ship with  God,  an  evidence  of  that  fellowship  constituting  a  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  ('hurch's  fellowship.  "  If  a  man's  Christian 
character  be  admitted,  he  is  in  a  state  of  fellowship  with  God;  and  it 
18  schism  in  the  highest  sense"  for  such  parties  to  separate  one  from 
another,  or,  on  the  same  showing,  to  exclude  any  such  from  fellowship. 
Let  us  test  this  sapient  principle  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship  by  facts. 

The  Christianity  of  ffudas  was  admitted:  was  he,  therefore,  in  fel- 
lowship with  God  ?  The  Christianity  of  Simon  Magus  was  admitted, 
and  he  was  also  baptised:  was  he,  therefore,  in  fellowship  with  God? 
The  Christianity  of  the  disciples  who  "went  back,  and  walked  no 
more  with  Jesus,"  was  admitted:  were  they,  therefore,  in  fellowship 
with  God  ?  Yet,  in  confusion  of  thought,  or  through  the  vain  attempt 
to  substitute  the  higher  terms  of  communion  with  God,  of  which  man 
cannot,  without  omniscience,  judge,  for  the  terms  of  ecclesiastical  fel- 
lowship, in  order  to  a  union  of  the  divided  churches,  our  author 
afiQrms,  that  "  if  a  man's  Christian  character  be  admitted,  he  is  in  a 
state  of  fellowship  with  God,"  and  must,  consequently,  be  atbnitted  to 
church  fellowship. 

This  confusion  of  thought  and  contradiction  of  reasoning  arise  from 
disregarding  the  distinction  between  the  Church  invisible  and  visible, 
and  also  between  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  communion. 

But  the  question  still  recurs — What  are  the  terms  of  church  fel- 
lowship as  laid  down  by  Mr  White  ?  In  ascertaining  these,  we  may, 
on  his  own  showing,  discover  what  are  the  terms  of  fellowship  with 
Gtxl,  seeing  that  nothing  more,  nothing  less  is  requisite.* 

"The  nrticlpfi  offaitli  aro  revealed  in  Scripture  afl  supernatural  facts,  nud  not  as 
speculations.  They  ar«  fow,  simple,  and  divine,  and  they  shine  with  the  brightness 
offiunsin  the  firinaracnt.  They  nil  terminate  in  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  A 
personal  God  and  Father — a  personal  Mediator  between  God  and  men — a  covenant 
of  grace  entered  into  between  the  perwons  of  the  Trinity  for  man's  redumption — a 
personal  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh— a  personal  work  of  redemption  on  the 
cross — a  personal  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  ascension  into  heaven— a  personal 
Intercessor  within  the  vail — a  personal  reign  on  the  throne — a  personal  advent  of 
the  Saviour  at  the  end  of  time — a  personal  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Chorcb — 
His  personal  work  in  convincing  the  world— His  ptrrsonal  indwelling  in  believers 
as  their  Sanctifior,  Guide,  and  Comforter; — these  ore  the  main  articles  of  the  one 
failh." 

*  Page  64. 
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Why  s[H?ak  of  tluMu  jw  "the  main  articles?"     Are  they  all  that 
arc  rctiuisite  to  clmrdi  fellowshii),  or  are  ther«  others  ?     If  there  are 
others,  how  many?     If  these  are  requisite  as  revealed  facts,  on  what 
[)riiurii)l('  can  other  revealed  truths  or  facts,  as  simple,  as  divine,  be 
exeluiU'd  y     If  there  aix»  othei-s,  then  the  statement  of  these  may  fur- 
nish a  re«jndar  confession  of  faith,  and  even  a  judicial  testimony  in 
defence  of  th(»  truth.     If  restricted  to  these,  then,  without  the  reco"^- 
nition  of  a  church  of  (t(m1  anion^j:  them,  all  question  re^j^arding  terms 
of  fellowship  am  utterly  vain.     Nay  more;  without  any  recogniti<in  of, 
moral  evil,  or  man's  fifuili  hy  nature,  or  the  ne(ressity  of  re;:^eneration 
hy  the  Spirit,  there  can  he  no  necessity  of  laying  any  great  strew 
uiKUi  the  incarnation  or  atonement  of  ("hrist;  yet  it  is  true  that  in  this 
must  recent  Mnnmary  oi  the  articles  of  faith,  the  fall  or  guilt  of  man 
has  no  place.    Neilln-r  Is  there  any  mention  of  the  Covenant  of  Works, 
or  the  relation  of  the  human  race  to  the  llrst  Adam.     There  is,  cnr- 
resptnuliui^  with  ilii.>  no  reference  to  the  wo:k  of  regeneration  by  tho 
Spirit.     No  menti«>n  ((f  th"  i)rophetical  ot^ce  «>f  Christ;  and,  a8  a  co- 
irlative  v»f  this,  no  reforence  lo  the   IMble  as  the  w<ml  of  God,  nor  to 
ihe  Church  as  iiistituti'd  hy  (io.l  in  the  world.     There  is  not  even  a 
recoi^nition  of  the  world  at   all,  or  th(»  creation  of  OvkI,  iis  the  firf't 
Vivi-lalion  of  His  i).rsoiial  attriliut<  s.     In  this  smnmary  there  is  no 
n  terence  tt>  cither  reward  or  jiunishmeni — no  hell  to  be  avoided,  nor 
heaven  to  be  won.     Even  the  ''one  lio[)i.''*  and  ''one  baptism"  have 
here  no  place.     If  the  matters  of  faith  are  "few  and  simple,"  and 
shining  with  "the  brightness  (»f  suns  in  the  firmament,"  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  all  siumld  be  given — that  a  duliniie  and  exhaust- 
ive list  should  be  submitted — iis  a  bases  of  uniim  for  the  churches. 
I^ut  though  it  were  ('omplete,  without  some  mode  (»f  testing  the  faith 
of  persons  in  these  facts,  such  a  sunnnary  would  be  utterly  useless  as 
regards  eliuich   fellowship,     'i'liere  is  nuihing  here  to  exclude  a  Pa- 
pist or  any  other  heretic,  who  professes  fellowship  with  God,  fi-om 
occlesiastieal  fellowship  with  the  Church  of  Christ.      It  would  not 
even  exclude  the  only  parties  (viz.,  Erastians)  with  which  our  author 
seems  to  think  there  can  be  no  fellowship.     We  must  either  have  a 
test,  adaj)t.'(l  to  the  necessities  of  the  Church  in  her  visible  organisa- 
tion, or  the  universiil  conglomeration  of  all  ])arties,  from  the  Papist  to 
11r'  Mormon.     If  ih'Mv  be  a  resting-place  between  an  explicit  jffofes- 
sion  of  the  faith— such  as  hns  hith-rto  been   rcquirtnl,  with  te  or 
more  fulness,   by  tlu^   Pieforme<l    Cjiurch  of  Scotland — and   absolute 
antagonism  of  doetrim:  and  practice  in  the  same  church,  we  humbly 
ask  thai  such  shall  b;*  delinitely  ])resented.     Cntil  this  is  done,  we 
must  claim  the  liberty  of  representing  Mr  White's  theory  of  union, 
with  diversity,  as  simply  latitudlnarian  indifference. 

In  <Iohig  so,  we  have  not  forgotten  that  our  author  has  attempted  » 
new  di^linition  of  this  term,  \\\  hope  that  he  iiiay  turn  it  against  thoe*-' 
who  plead  for  both  union  and  unifornnty  in  the  Church. 

lie  asks  ([».  08),  **  What  is  lalitudinarianism  ?"     And  he  answerer 
"Whoever  makes  the  basis  of  uidon  less  than  the  one  faith  is  a  left' 
hand  latiltidiiuirian.     Whoever  makes  the  basis  of  union  more  tha"*^ 
the  one  faith  is  a  right-hand  latitudinarian.     Apart  from  its  relaii*-*^^ 
to  the  one  faitjj,  the  tmn  latitudinarian  is  a  mere  sound.'* 
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We  aver  that  Mr  ^V^lite  does  lK)th,  and  hence  is  both  a  right  and 
left  hand  latitudinarian.  He  requires  less  than  the  "  one  faith/'  for 
**  the  main/'  not  all,  its  articles  are  stated.  And  he  requires  more 
than  ''the  one  faith/'  for  there  must  be  "credible  evidence"  of  fel- 
lowship with  God. 

But  this  is  not  Mr  White's  first  definition  of  latitudinarian.  In  his 
famous  Synod  siKjech,*  he  present*  the  contrast  Initween  latitudinarian- 
ism  and  bigotry,  and  show  s  that  the  former  is  not  only  an  error,  but  "  a 
nursery  in  which  all  errors  may  grow;"  nay  more,  that  it  is  a  princi- 
ple that  only  requires  to  be  carried  out  in  order  "  to  banish  all  truth 
from  the  world."  Then^  he  understood  it,  in  reference  to  union,  as 
the  sinking  of  all  differences  such  as  he  now  commends.  Here  is  his 
own  language,  which  we  deem  worthy  of  being  twice  quoted, — 

**  The  principle  of  Binking  all  difTerences  needs  only  to  be  applied  with  sufficient 
Hberalitj,  and  it  will  unite  not  only  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  but  Protest- 
ant and  Papist,  Christian  and  Mahometan,  belieYers  in  one  Qod  and  Pagans  who 
beliero  in  many." 

Who  could  have  surmised  that  the  application  of  this  principle 
should  have  fallen  to  the  author  of  the  definition  ?  But,  in  order  to 
be  explicit,  he  nt)t  only  defines  the  term,  but  embodies,  or  rather 
adopts,  a  creed  for  the  parties. 

"This,  sir,  is  the  latitudinarian 's  creed,  when  carried  to  its  consequences — 
"  Father  of  all ;  in  every  age, 
In  every  clime  adored — 
By  saint,  by  savage,  or  by  sage, 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord." 

But  lest  there  should  be  any  misapprehension  of  the  meaning,  he 
furnishes  an  illustration,  on  which  ho  has  more  recently  given  a  prac- 
tical commentary,  which  none  can  misunderstand. 

"  Such  is  the  latitudinarian  scheme  when  carried  out,  and  I  am  opposed  to  its  very 

beginnings.    In  my  opinion,  it  is  nmch  more  dangerous  than  bigotry.    I  had  rather 

an  amasing  conversation  on  this  subject  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.    Being  in  conver- 

aation  with  some  gentlemen  in  the  western  p.»rt»  of  Scotland,  the  conversation  took  a 

turn  which  led  ns  to  speak  of  the  comparative  merits  of  bigotry  and  Intitudinarian- 

inn.    'I  altogether  mistake  you,'  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  'if  you  would  not  much 

rather  be  a  latitudinnrian  than  a  bigot?*     'I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that,'  was  the 

reply.     '  What !'  said  he,  '  would  you  not  rather  be  a  latitudinarian  than  a  bigot?' 

'I  shoald  not  like  to  be  either;  but  if  forced  to  choose  between  them,  I  rather 

think  I  would  go  to  the  bigots.'    '  What  reason  could  you  assign  for  that?'  said  the 

gentleman.     'A  very  plain  one,'  was  the  reply.     'If  I  go  with  the  bigots  I  will 

ilwaya  know  where  I  am ;  but  were  I  to  go  with  the  latitudlnariaus,  I  would  never 

htV6  any  certainty  of  where  I  was;  for  if  here  to-duy  I  would  be  away  to-morrow.' 

It  just  reminds  me  of  the  lamentation  of  an  old  coachman  at  the  time  when  the 

'wiways  were  first  0|>ened.     Ho  was  depicting  the  more  awful  consequences  in- 

^ivbd  in  a  railway  accident  as  compared  with  those  which  sometimes  befol  stage- 

ci^cheB.     When  the  stage-coach  is  overturned — Tiierk  you  are;  but  when  the 

*teainH»rriage  goes  off  the  rails — Where  ark  you  ?    And  just  so,  when  the  bigots' 

®(^h  is  overset — Tftere  you  are;  but  when  the  latitudinarian  coach  goes  ofif  the 

*  Original  Secession  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 
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Why  speak  of  thcni  i\»  "  tlic  main  articles?"  Are  they  all  that 
are  roiiuisite  to  chureli  fellowship,  or  are  there  others?  If  there  are 
otiiers,  how  many  ?  If  these  are  requisite  as  revealed  facts,  on  what 
principle  can  other  revealed  trnths  or  facts,  as  simple,  as  divine,  be 
oxeluiied  ?  If  there  are  others,  then  the  statement  of  these  may  fnr- 
nish  a  re*rnhir  confession  of  faith,  and  even  a  judicial  tefttimony  in 
defence  of  th(?  truth.  If  restricted  to  these,  then,  without  the  recog- 
in'tion  of  a  church  of  CickI  anionir  thcni,  iill  <[uestion  ref^ariling  terau 
ot  fellowship  are  utterly  vain.  Nay  more;  without  any  recognition  of. 
moral  evil,  or  man's  piilt  by  nature,  or  the  necessity  of  regeneration 
l)y  the  Sj)iril,  there  can  be  no  necessity  of  laying  any  great  8tre» 
uj)on  the  incarnation  or  atonement  of  Christ;  yet  it  is  true  that  in  this 
most  recent  summary  of  the  arlicles  of  faith,  the  fall  or  guilt  of  man 
has  no  place.  Neillier  is  there  any  mention  of  the  Covenant  of  Works^ 
or  the  relation  of  t!ie  human  race  to  the  llrst  Adam.  There  is,  cor- 
responding; with  this,  no  reference  to  the  w»»:k  of  regeneration  bylh« 
Sjiirit.  No  menti<Mi  ol"  th*'  prophetical  office  of  Christ;  and,  asaco- 
jelative  of  this,  no  n  fere  nee  to  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  nor  to 
the  ('hurch  as  instituted  by  (lod  in  the  world.  There  is  not  even  a 
recognition  of  the  world  at  all,  or  the  creation  of  (rod,  as  the  firel 
revelation  of  His  p  Tsonal  attributes.  In  this  summary  there  is  no 
reference  to  cither  reward  or  j)unishmenl — no  hell  to  Ix*  avoided,  nor 
heaven  to  be  won.  Even  the  "one  hope''  and  "one  baptism"  have 
iiere  no  place.  If  the  matters  of  faith  are  "few  and  simple,"  and 
shining  with  "  the  brightness  of  suns  in  the  firmament,'*  we  have  a 
right  t«»  expect  that  all  sh«mld  be  given — that  a  detinile  and  exhaust- 
ive list  should  Ix)  submitted — as  a  bases  of  union  for  the  churches. 
l>ut  though  it  wcie  comjdcte,  without  some  mode  of  testing  the  faith 
of  persons  in  these  facts,  such  a  summary  would  be  utterly  useless  as 
regards  clmieli  fellowship.  There  is  ntiihiiig  here  to  exclude  a  Pa* 
pist  or  any  other  heretic,  who  professes  fellowship  with  (Jod,  from 
ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  the  ('liurch  of  Christ.  It  would  not 
even  exclude  the  only  parties  (viz.,  Enistians)  with  which  our  autlior 
w^ems  to  think  there  can  bo  no  fellowship.  We  must  either  have  a 
test,  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  Church  in  her  visible  organisa- 
tion, or  the  universal  ciuigloraeration  of  all  parties,  from  the  Tapi.stto 
the  Mormon.  If  th''re  be  a  resting-])lace  between  an  explicit  profes- 
sion of  the  faith — such  as  has  hith'.rto  been  re(piired,  with  less  « 
m(»re  fulness,  by  the  lleformed  Church  of  Scotland — and  absolute 
antagonism  of  doclrim?  and  praeiiei'  in  the  same  church,  we  humbly 
ask  that  siich  shall  b-  definitely  presentcfl.  Until  this  is  done,  we 
nnist  claim  the  liberty  of  representing  Mr  White's  theory  of  union, 
with  diversity,  as  simply  Jatitndinarian  inflij/ernicc. 

In  doing  so,  we  have  not  forgotten  that  our  author  has  attempted  a 
new  delinitinu  of  this  term,  in  liope  that  he  may  turn  it  against  those 
who  plead  for  boih  union  and  uniformity  in  the  Church. 

lb*  ;»sk«j  (p.  (i8),  *' What  is  lalitudiuarianism  ?''  And  he  answers, 
'•Whoever  makes  the  basis  of  union  less  than  the  one  faith  is  a  left- 
band  hititutlinarian.  Whoever  ]nakes  the  basis  of  union  more  than 
the  one  laiih  is  a  right-hand  latiludinarian.  Apart  from  its  relation 
to  iho  nne  faith,  the  term  bititudinarian  is  a  mere  sound." 
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We  aver  that  Mr  White  does  Iwth,  and  hence  is  both  a  right  and 
left  hand  latitudinarian.  He  requinis  less  than  the  **  one  faith/'  for 
•*the  main,"  not  all,  its  articles  are  stated.  And  he  requires  more 
than  "the  one  fjiith/'  for  there  must  be  "credible  evidence*' of  fel- 
lowship with  God. 

But  this  is  not  Mr  White's  first  definition  of  latitudinarian.  In  his 
iiEunous  Synod  speech,*  he  presents  the  contrast  Ixitween  latitudinarian - 
ism  and  bigotry,  and  shows  that  the  former  is  not  only  an  error,  but  "  a 
nursery  in  which  all  errors  may  grow;"  nay  more,  that  it  is  a  princi- 
ple that  only  requires  to  l)e  carried  out  in  order  "  to  banish  all  tnith 
from  the  world."  2'hen,  he  understood  it,  in  reference  to  union,  as 
the  sinking  of  all  differences  such  as  he  now  commends.  Here  is  his 
own  language,  which  we  deem  worthy  of  being  twice  quoted, — 

"  The  piiDCipIe  of  sinking  oil  difTereno^s  needs  only  to  be  applied  with  sufficient 
libeimlitj,  and  it  will  anite  not  only  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  but  Protest- 
ant mod  Papist,  Christian  and  Mahometan,  belieYers  in  one  Qod  and  Pagans  who 
beliere  id  many." 

Who  could  have  surmised  that  the  application  of  this  principle 
should  have  fallen  to  the  author  of  the  definition  ?  But,  in  order  to 
be  explicit,  he  not  only  defines  the  term,  but  embodies,  or  rather 
adopts,  a  creed  for  the  parties. 

"This,  sir,  is  the  latitudinarian *8  creed,  when  carried  to  its  cosscqnences — 
'•  Father  of  all ;  in  every  age, 
In  every  climo  adored — 
By  saint,  by  savage,  or  by  eage, 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord." 

But  lest  there  should  be  any  misapprehension  of  the  meaning,  he 
famishes  an  illustration,  on  which  he  has  more  recently  given  a  prac- 
tical commentary,  which  none  can  misunderstand. 

"  Such  is  the  latitudinarian  scheme  when  carried  out,  and  I  am  opposed  to  its  very 
beginnings.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  much  more  dangerous  than  bigotr}'.  I  had  rather 
an  amosing  conversation  on  this  subject  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  Being  in  conver- 
sation with  some  gentlemen  in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  the  convcrHution  took  a 
tun  which  led  us  to  Ppeak  of  the  comparative  merits  of  bigotry  and  latitudinarian- 
iim.  *  I  altogether  mistake  you,'  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  'if  you  would  not  much 
rather  be  a  latitudiuHrian  than  a  bigot?'  *I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that,*  was  the 
reply.  *  What !'  haid  he,  '  would  you  not  rather  be  a  latitudinarian  than  a  bigot?' 
•I  should  not  like  to  be  either;  but  if  forced  to  choose  bi'tween  them,  I  rather 
think  I  would  go  to  the  bigots.'  *  What  reason  could  you  assign  for  that?'  said  tho 
gentleman.  'A  very  plain  om*,'  was  the  reply.  'If  I  go  with  the  bigots  1  will 
always  know  where  1  am;  but  were  I  to  go  with  the  Intitudinarians,  I  would  never 
have  any  certainty  of  where  I  was;  for  if  here  to-<luy  I  would  be  awny  to-morrow.' 
It  just  reminds  me  of  the  lamentation  of  an  old  coachman  at  the  time  when  the 
mi! ways  were  first  opened.  He  was  depicting  the  more  awful  consequences  iu- 
▼olved  in  a  railway  accident  as  compared  with  those  which  sometimes  befel  stage- 
ooaches.  When  the  stage-coach  is  overturned — Tifere  you  ake;  but  when  tho 
steam -carriage  goes  off  the  rails — Wuere  ake  you  ?  And  just  so,  when  the  bigots' 
coach  is  overset — There  you  are;  but  when  the  latitudinarian  coach  goes  ofif  thu 
*  Original  Secession  Magazine^  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 
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rails —  Where  are  ymt  f  I  know  of  no  halting-place  between  latitodiDmrinniBOi 
and  scepticism,  nnrl  therefore  1  am  decidedly  oppoRed  to  the  terms  upoD  which 
union  was  advocated  last  night  by  my  respectetl  friend." 

This  definition  of  lutitiulinarianism  is  true  to  nature,  and  truly  il- 
lustrated in  the  case  of  its  author.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
his  own  friends — even  those  who  entered  the  latitudinarian  coach 
with  him — do  not  know  where  he  is,  and  are  lx»coming  positively 
alarmed  for  his  ultimate  landing-place.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  yet  discovered  any  brake  that  will  bring  up  the  latitudinarian  train, 
though  there  are  drivers  who  will  add  to  the  steam  though  it  should 
dash  itself  to  pieces.  A  child  might  laugh  at  the  speed,  but  eve^ 
wise  man  would  recoil  at  the  prosptfct  of  the  shattering  shock.  We 
wonder  that  our  author  is  not  yet  alarmed  when  turning  the  train 
upon  the  inclined  rail  where  destruction  is  inevitable.  In  some  of 
the  recent  railway  accidents  the  officials  have  been  tried  for  neglect- 
ing or  giving  a  wrong  turn  to  the  "ix)ints"  or  the  danger-signak 
Fearful  is  the  responsibility  of  the  man  who  employs  his  influence  in 
turning  the  Church  into  the  latitudinarian  rail  of  open  fellowship. 
Such  may  boast  of  light  and  love  and  lilxjrality;  but  how  will  snch 
men  repair  the  injury  of  their  waywanlness  and  folly  ?  It  is  no  light 
matter  to  unhinge  the  minds  of  the  Chribtian  community,  or  to  loosen 
the  bonds  of  moral  responsibility.  The  asi)ects  of  the  times  require  a 
concentration  of  the  moral  forces — not  the  coalescence  of  conflicting 
antagonistic  parties,  but  that  union  and  uniformity  which  stood  the 
shock  of  battle  in  former  times,  and  is  still  the  ouly  hope  for  the  com-f 
ing  crisis. 

We  designed  to  have  noticed  several  other  things  hi  this  work,  but, 
having  exhausted  our  space,  we  must  leave  the  Appendix  and  defence 
of  terms  of  communion  till  a  future  number. 
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nV  KOKKRT  YOUNG. 

[The  subject  of  Mr  Young's  Tract,  with  a  copy  of  which  we  have  been 
favoured,  and  with  which  our  readers  are  herewith  fiiniished,  is  a 
subject  of  great  interest  and  importance.  There  are  two  things,  the 
attainment  of  which  ought  to  be  sought  by  the  Church  with  the  ut- 
most earnestness  and  care, — 1st,  The  tnie  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; and  2d,  To  have  everytliing  in  her  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration conformed  to  the  divine  standard.  No  pains  or  labour  should 
be  gmdged  in  order  that  these  ends  may  be  attained.  The  writer 
of  these  few  remarks  has  long  felt  that  clearer  light  as  to  the  woik 
of  the  Deacon  was  a  desideratum.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  that  there 
was  sufficient  scriptural  evidence  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  there 
should  be  a  class  of  office-bearers  whoso  public  duties  were  to  be 
restricted  to  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Church;  and  he  was  unable 
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to  see,  as  the  language  of  the  Bible  had  hitherto  been  interpreted  in 
relation  to  this  office,  why  there  should  not  be  also  Deaconesses,  which 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  other  declarations  of  Scripture. 
In  as  far  as  he  can  judge  at  present,  Mr  Young  has  been  successful 
in  bringing  out  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Bible  regarding  this 
matter.  He  has  already  done  service  of  no  ordinary  value  to  the 
Church;  and  in  following  it  up,  as  he  intends  to  do  by  a  farther  expo- 
sition of  those  views  which  he  is  persuaded  the  Scriptures  warrant, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  which  the  unity  and  efficiency  of  the  Church 
would  be  greatly  promoted,  this  service  will  be  still  more  enhanced. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  class  of  persons  is  referred  to,  under  the 
designation  of  "helps"  and  "deacons,"  who  were  in  some  special 
way  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  persuasion 
of  the  indefatigable  author  of  this  Tract,  that  all  these  persons,  how- 
ever employed,  should  be  so  with  the  sanction  of  the  Church's  spiritual 
office-bearers,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  her  courts;  and  that 
there  should  be  no  self-constituted  associations,  acting  independently, 
and  without  an  examination  and  approval  by  the  Church's  constituted 
authorities;  while  there  will  be  full  scope  for  the  employment  of  the 
various  gifts  bestowed  on  the  members  of  the  Church,  under  the  ex- 
tended meaning  of  the  scriptural  term  "  deacon,"  which  he  proposes 
to  render  "  ministrant,"  in  all  the  kinds  of  work  which  may  tend  to 
promote  the  great  ends  of  the  Christian  Church  among  the  nations  in 
our  fallen  world.  This  is  a  subject  which  unquestionably  deserves 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  Church.  Happily  the  action  which  the 
Original  Secession  Synod  has  taken  in  regard  to  Sabbath  Schools,  by 
placing  them,  and  the  teachers  in  them,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Sessions,  is  in  harmony  with  the  view  of  Mr  Young,  that  there  should 
be  no  irresponsible  parties — or  that  have  not  the  special  sanction  of 
her  courts — engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Church.] 

"  There  is  not  a  more  fertile  source  of  error  in  the  Christian  Church 
than  the  mis-translations  of  Holy  Scripture,  arising  from  the  irregular 
manner  in  which  certain  words  have  been  rendered.  Had  the  original 
words  for  Deax-on,  Presbyter,  I^ishop,  Church,  Angel,  &c.,  been  uni- 
fumily  translated  throughout  the  New  Testament,  the  difference  be- 
tween Christians  had  been  very  much  less  than  it  is.  Had,  for  ex- 
ample, the  word  "  episcopos  "  l)een  uniformly  rendered  "  bishop  "  or 
"overseer,"  there  would  not  have  been  even  the  appearance  of  aground 
for  supposing  them  a  different  order  of  men  from  the  "  elders."  To 
illustrate  this  still  farther,  let  us  take,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word 
first  mentioned,  viz.,  "Deacon,"  about  which  churches  dilfer  so  greatly. 

"  The  Greek  word  diakonos  is  in  the  Common  Version  translated  15 
times  by  minister^  G  times  by  servanty  and  3  times  by  deacon;  but  all  of 
these  terms  are,  now  at  least,  highly  objectionable.  The  first  is  too  defi- 
niUj  being  applied  in  modem  English  exclusively  to  preachers  of  the 
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gospel,  or  (more  rarely)  to  ministers  of  state;  the  8econd  is  too  vague  and 
menial;  the  third  is  too  ecclesiastical  and  contracted.  The  word  "min- 
istrant "  is  jwrhaps  the  only  English  wonl  that  would  suit  all  [>assage8, 
and  h.as  the  advantage  of  being  as  yet  unappropriated. 

"  The  word  in  the  New  Testament  is  aj)plied  to  various  classes  of  in- 
dividuals— e.g.  to  the  civil  magistrate  (Rom.  xiii.  4);  to  the  servants 
of  a  king  (^latt.  xxii.  13) ;  to  the  8er\'antK  of  a  i>rivate  person  (John, 
ii.  5,  9);  to  the  servants  of  Satan  (2  Cor.  xi.  15);  to  false  H|x>stles 
(2  Cor.  xi.  23);  to  females  (Kom.  xvi.  1);  to  Paul  (Eph.  iii.  7);  to 
Ai>ollos  (1  Cor.  iii.  ol;  to  Tychicus  (Eph.  vi.  21);  to  Epaphros  (Col. 
i.  7);  to  Timotheus  (1  Tim.  iv.  0);  to  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  xv.  8). 

"The  word  diakonia  (i.  e.  ministration)  is  ap])lied  to  the  services 
rendered  by  Martha  (Luke,  x.  40),  Angels  (Heb.  i.  14),  Judas  (Acts, 
i.  17),  Mafthias  (Acts,  i.  25!,  Paul  (Acts,  xx.  24),  Stephanas  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  15),  Archippus  (Col.  iv.  27),  Timotheus  (2  Tim.  iv.  5),  Mark  (2 
Tim.  iv.  11);  compare  also  the  general  references  in  Acts,  vi.  1,  4; 
xi.  29;  Rom.  xii.  7;  1  Cor.  xii.  5;  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  8,  9;  viii.  4;  ix.  1, 
12,  13;  xi.  8. 

"  The  word  dial'oned  (i.e.  to  minister,  he  a  ministrant)  is  applied  to 
the  ser\'ices  rendered  by  angels  to  Clirist  (Matt.  iv.  11;  Mark,  i.  13); 
a  woman  to  Christ  (Matt.  viii.  15;  Mark,  i.  31 ;  Luk«',  iv.  39;  x.  40; 
John,  xii.  2);  women  to  Clhrist  (]\Iatt.  xxvii.  55;  Mark,  xv.  41 ;  Lixke, 
viii.  3);  men  to  Christ  (Matt.  xxv.  44;  John,  xii.  2G);  Christ  to  men 
(Matt.  XX.  28;  Mark,  x.  45);  a  servant  to  his  master  (Luke,  xvii.  8; 
xxii.  27);  a  masler  to  a  faithfid  servant  (Luke,  xii.  37);  believers  to 
believeis  (Luke  xxii.  26;  1  Tim.  iii.  10,  13;  Heb.  vi.  10;  1  Pet  iv. 
10,  11);  apostles  to  widows  and  saints  (Acts,  vi.  2;  Rom.  x v.  25';  1 
Cor.  iii.  3;  viii.  19,  20);  believers  to  an  aposile  (Acts,  xix.  22;  2  Tim. 
i.  18;  Philemon,  xiii);  and  by  prophets  to  believei*s  (1  Pet.  i.  12). 

"From  the  foregoing  passages  il  is  evident  that  a  scriptural  "deacon" 
may  be  a  man  or  a  wou»an,  a  servant  or  a  masier,  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  or  a  civil  magistrate,  an  angel  or  a  devil,  a  believer  or  an  un- 
believer, a  prophet  or  the  Saviour. 

"  His  duty  may  be  to  bear  the  sword,  to  bind  the  criminal,  to  serve 
a  guest,  to  supply  with  spiritual  nourishment  or  with  bodily  food,  to 
clothe  the  naked,  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  prisoner,  to  reveal  the  will 
of  (jr(xl,  and  to  proclaim  it  among  men. 

"Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  dutiesof  those  called  "deacons" 
in  modern  (-hnrches,  and  let  him  say  whether  or  not  the  two  are  the 
same  class  of  individuals,  and  wlieth(*r  the  UKxlorn  use  of  the  word  can 
be  at  all  justified.  Why  may  not  the  chnrch  door-keeper,  the  beadle, 
the  precentor,  the  district  visitor,  the  choir,  the  sabbath-schixd  teacher, 
tlie  tract  distributor,  and  others — male  and  fenude — be  all  with  the 
strictest  pro])rioty  so  calliil,  as  well  as  those  who  attend  to  the  linan- 
ciid  ail'airs  of  a  congregation? 

"Tiiere  is  no  scriptural  authority  for  supposing  that  there  is  any  dis* 
finrt  order  of  men  to  ha  sol  apait  in  a  (^hristian  congregation  having 
the  excbisivc  title  of  "deacons"  for  any  mere  secular  business.  "The 
seven "  brotlu-en  introduced  in  Acts,  vi.  1-4,  are  nowhere  called 
deacms^  even  where  we  might  most  naturally  have  ex[)ected  it  (Acts, 
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XTi.  8);  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  supposing  that  their  duties  as 
diRtributors  of  the  alms  of  the  church  were  to  be  i)ennanent,  or  so  im» 
portant  as  to  form  a  distinct  order  of  "  helps  "  in  the  church,  and  to 
obtain  the  specific  name  of  "deacon  *'  to  themselves,  and  to  degrade  it 
from  its  comprehensive  character  to  that  of  a  mere  "pecuniary  "  one. 

"It  is  also  remarkable,  that  though  the  word  occurs  so  very  often  in 
the  original  text,  it  is  only  translated  five  times  in  the  Common  Ver- 
sion by  the  word  "deacon;"  and  if  these  passages  be  examined,  it  will 
Le  evident  that  they  give  no  sanction  to  the  notion  of  a  separate  or- 
ganisation of  men  as  an  ecclesiastical  body  for  a  pecuniary  purpose. 
These  passages  are  Phil.  i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii.  8,  10,  12,  13. 

"  In  none  of  these  passages  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  duties  of  those 
called  "  deacons  or  ministrants;"  nothing  to  point  out  that  their  duties 
were  temporal  rather  than  spiritual;  nothing  to  connect  them  with  the 
seven  distributors  of  alms  in  Acts,  vi.  1-4,  except  the  vague  use  of 
the  verb  "to  minister,"  which  is  applicable  as  much  to  preaching  the 
gospel  as  to  distribution  of  alms. 

"The  result  of  the  whole  is  this,  that  the  word  "  deacon  "  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  simply  a  name  descriptive  of  any  and  every  member  of 
a  Christian  congregation  who  is  in  any  way  engaged  in  active  exer- 
tion in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  denotes  no  more  an  order  of  pei-sons 
to  be  set  apart  for  the  specific  duty  of  caring  for  the  temporalities  of 
the  church  than  do  the  api>ellations,  "  little  children,  brethren,  fathers, 
little  youths,  young  men/'  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  or  the  "  wives 
or  women"  exhorted  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11 ;  compare  also  Tit.  ii.  1-5." 


Critiral  laticcs. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  with  Useful  Observations  thereupon.  By 
William  CJreenliill,  M  A.,  Rector  of  Stepney,  nnd  Chaplain  to  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Glouchester,  and  the  Lady  Henrietta  Maria.  A.D.  IGoO.  Revised 
and  Corrected  by  James  Sherman,  Minister  of  Surrey  Chapel.  Edinburgh : 
James  Nichol.     London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.     18t>3. 

Tills  is  the  last,  and  not  least,  of  Mr  Nichors  commentary  series  on 
various  books  of  Scripture.  To  those  at  all  acquamted  with  the  lileru- 
tnre  of  the  Puritan  era,  it  needs  no  commendation.  "  (xrcenhill  un 
Ezekiel"  has  maintained  its  phice  jus  a  standard  commentary  iWi'.v 
since  its  publicaticm.  Hitherto,  however,  it  was  only  accessible  in  one 
of  those  expi-nsive  and  forbidding  tomes,  whit-li  none  but  an  earnest 
student  of  the  Turitan  era  would  purchase  or  handle.  It  is  still  a 
book  of  8G0  pages,  though  reissued  in  a  very  tasteful  and  attractive 
style,  and  oftered  at  a  price  far  below  the  usual  cost  of  such  works. 
The  book  selected  for  exposition  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  difli- 
cidt  in  the  Bible.  The  imagery  is  at  once  peculiar  and  sublime,  and 
has  no  parallel  anion t^  the  prophecies  save  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John. 
The  visions  of  the  living  creatures,  the  throne  and  its  occupant,  the 
valley  of  dry  bones,  the  temple,  and  the  river  of  life,  stand  out  conspi- 
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cuons,  even  among  the  higher  imagery  of  the  prophets.  To  expound 
these  required  no  ordinary  measure  of  learning,  gifts,  and  grace. 
From  the  testimony  of  contemporary  writers,  it  appears  that  Green- 
liill  was  eminent  among  the  great  divines  of  an  age  distingnishM  for 
theology.  He  was  the  colleague  of  Jeremiah  Burroughs  in  Stepney — 
the  latter  preaching  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  former  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon, — and  hence  they  were  styled  "  The  Morning 
Star"  and  "The  Evening  Star"  of  Stepney.  'Calamy  says,  "He 
was  a  worthy  man,  and  much  valued  for  his  great  learning  and  un- 
wearied labours."  Howe  likewise  siKjaks  of  him  as  "  that  eminent 
servant  of  Gotl,  Mr  Greenhill,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches." 
His  exposition  of  Ezekiel  was  delivered,  in  the  form  of  lectures,  to 
liondon  audiences,  containing  many  of  the  chief  personages  of  the  day. 
These  lectures  present  a  very  striking  contrast  to  much  of  the  popular 
London  preaching  of  the  present  day.  The  object  then  was  to  as- 
certain the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  press  it  home  on  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  great  and  small;  whereas  in  modem  times 
the  object  of  some  vei-y  popular  preachers  is,  to  ascertain  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  opinion,  and  furnish  such  sensiition  sennons  as  are 
likely  to  please  the  multitude.  In  the  j)erusal  of  such  works  as  that 
l)ofore  us,  one  can  see  how  eminently  (jualified  such  men  were  for  the 
work  of  compiling  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  character  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  is  incidentally  exhibited  by  the 
noble  works  left  to  the  Church  by  many  of  its  members.  In  the 
perusal  of  these  works  one  can  scarcely  bear  with  patience  the  ilipfiant 
criticisms  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  so  freely  uttered  by 
some  modern  speculators,  who  have  barely  mastered  the  primary  ele- 
ments of  theology.  How  such  men  would  have  hid  their  diminished 
hciwls  in  that  venerable  Assembly,  before  such  divines  as  Greenhill, 
and  Burroughs,  and  ]\Ianton,  and  Goodwin,  and  Caryl,  and  our  own 
four  divines  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  I  It  is  little  less  than  im- 
pertinence for  men  to  cast  reflections  on  that  Assembly,  and  to  raise 
objections  against  its  fiiuUngs,  who  have  never  spent  as  many  days, 
or  even  hours,  in  the  study  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  these  di- 
vines spent  of  years  in  its  preparation.  But  religion  in  those  days 
was  a  chief  thing.  No  amount  of  time  was  considered  wasted  that 
was  spent,  either  in  ascertaining  the  mind  of  God,  or  waiting  upon 
Him  in  the  exercises  of  worship.  This  explains  what  swms  undae 
prolixity  in  such  commentators  as  Greenhill.  But  as  these  expositions 
were  written  for  hungry  souls,  those  possessinl  of  an  enlarged  spiritual 
api)etite  will  lind  no  fault  with  their  fulness,  more  especially  as  it  is 
the  fulness  t)f  tlie  gospel. 

The  views  of  our  author  in  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  revelation  are 
veiy  appropriate.     Thus,  in  his  preface — 

"To  all  Well-Willcrs  of  Truth"  he  says — "In  most  arts  and  sciences  are  diffi- 
culties; in  divinity  depths.  .  .  .  Much  is  in  it  that  God  hath  intermixed  the 
Scriptures  witli  some  difficulties.  Hereby  wc  arc  led  to  conceive  there  are  infinito 
depths  in  Go\l,  which  eternity  must  take  us  up  to  study.  They  convince  lu  of  Qor 
incapacity  of  high  things  (John,  xvi.  12);  they  prevent  our  undervaluing  of  divine 
truth.     .    .     .    Difficulties  quicken  and  whet  codeavours.     .  LagBoioiii 
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Rpiritii,  when  they  bear  oF  hard  things,  stir  lively ;  and  what  they  get  by  sorest 
Ubonr  is  most  precioas/* 

Having,  like  most  evangelical  Protestants  of  his  day,  a  deep  sense 
of  the  dishonour  done  to  God,  and  danger  to  the  sonls  of  men,  througli 
the  Papacy,  many  of  his  expositions  regarding  idolatry  are  specially 
applied  to  tliat  system.  How  apj)ropriate  is  his  caution,  in  the  close 
of  his  preface  to  the  Christian  reader,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  London  and  of  the  country  at  large  in  our  own  day. 

**  Reader,  it  is  dangerous  to  pymbolize  with  the  saperstitioos  rites  and  inventions 
of  men.  Do  not  judaize,  do  not  Qentilize,  do  not  romanizc,  but  see  yon  Christian- 
ize. Nothing  in  worship  pleasoth  God  but  what  is  His  own;  what  man  brings  is 
spurious,  pollutes  His  ordinances,  frustrates  His  commands  (Matt.  xv.  6).  That 
which  comes  from  God  is  set  up  by  Him,  carrier  to  Him,  is  pure,  and  approved  of 
by  Him.  False  worship,  and  mixtures  of  the  pure  ordinances  of  God,  are  as  smoke 
to  His  eyes,  vinegar  to  His  teeth,  an  abomination  to  His  Spirit;  and  when  tbey 
come  into  His  sanctuary,  He  goeth  out  of  it  and  far  from  it  (Ezek.  viii.  6).  .  .  . 
Keep  off,  therefore,  from  false  worsliip,  and  mixtures  of  men;  you  arc  not  to  come 
there,  you  are  not  to  hear  those  who  teach  such  things,  but  to  decline  them  as  ser- 
pents in  the  way,  and  as  poison  in  your  meats;  you  are  to  feed  on  nothing  but  *  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word,'  and  to  worship  God  only  with  word  scrrice  (Rom.  xii.  1) 
SQch  as  is  appointed  and  onlcrcd  by  the  word,  not  contrary  to  or  beside  it.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Lord  about  matters  of  Hia  worship  appeared  eminently  in  Ezekicl's 
Temple  (which  represented  the  Church  under  the  gospel),  where  nothing  was  to  bo 
of  the  priest's  devising;  but  the  rule  was,  'They  shall  keep  my  laws  and  my  stat- 
utes in  all  mine  aflsemblics;  and  they  shall  hallow  my  Sabbaths*  (Ezok.  xliv.  24). 
The  assemblies  are  the  Lord's;  in  them  must  be,  not  men's,  but  His  laws  and 
statutes;  otherwise  His  assemblies  are  robbed  and  wronged,  His  S.-ihbaths  polluted 
and  profaned.  Some  say  the  Church  follows  the  Government:  the  false  Church 
may,  but  the  true  Church  follows  Christ;  His  sheep  hear  His  voice,  and  not  strang- 
ers. They  say,  'Christ  we  know,  and  Paul  we  know,  but  who  are  ye?'  They 
will  not  comply  with  false  ways  and  mixtures,  but  stand  for  the  pnre  worship  and 
pure  evidences,  saving.  Let  heaven  and  earth  bo  confonndod,  yet  the  sincere  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  His  holy  truth,  in  which  eternal  life  is  laid  up  for  us,  deservedly 
ought  to  be,  and  shall  be,  more  dear  unto  us  than  a  hundred  worlds." 

This  preface  speaks  the  spirit  of  the  book,  and  well  it  is  that  such 
works  should  l>e  reissued  at  a  time  when  the  waves  of  ritualism  are 
fast  submerging  the  Protestant  churches. 

We  have  only  space  at  present  for  a  brief  extract  from  this  com- 
mentar}',  under  chap.  i.  27 — "  And  I  saw  as  the  colour  of  amber,"  &c. 

"  Here  the  man  that  sat  upou  the  throne  is  described  unto  us — 1.  In  general;  2. 
More  particularly. 

*'  1.  In  general,  I  saw  as  the  colours  of  amber;  2.  Particularly,  upwards  and 
downwards.  Upwards  as  the  apposirance  of  fire  round  about  within  it — from  tho 
appearance  of  his  loins  upward,  so  that  this  fire  was  mure  latent.  And  then  down- 
wards the  fire  was  more  visible,  and  had  brightness  about  it.  Touching  the  word 
kashmal,  chasmal,  I  have  spoken  largely  in  the  fourth  verse ;  and  it  signifies  a  coal 
intensely  hot,  and,  as  it  were,  presently  consuming  whatever  it  touches;  such  coals 
art)  most  fiery  and  lively;  and  they  that  render  the  wonl  color- vividissimus,  a  most 
lively  colour,  or  the  colour  of  a  burning  coal,  give  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
Before  it  referred  to  the  angels,  here  to  Christ.    The  word  chasmal  read  backward 
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in  hnnmnnhnch  ox  Inimnnshlnch,  wliioli  ifi  intrrprctr^l,  the  Messiah  ; — it  is  the 
<.'jil>ailst's  ol)Pcrvftti«»n,  nixl  tlic  sum  of  it  in  piMioml  in  tluR  :  I  saw  as  the  colour  of 
ainbcT ;  I  saw  Christ  that  sat  upon  tlit*  t]ironi>,  nil  of  an  intense  fiery  colour,  liko 
the  most  hot  burning  coals.  And  so  thi;  Lord  Christ  is  set  forth  (Rev.  i.  14,  15); 
'  His  eyes  were  an  a  llamo  of  firo,  His  fi-ot  h'ke  unto  fine  hrass,  as  if  they  burned  in 
A  furnace;'  so  lion*,  from  head  to  fi-et.  Chrint  is  ]>resented  in  a  fiery  cohuir.  It  ib 
Irequont,  in  Scrijvtuiv,  when  acts  of  i>nwer  and  judgment  aru  to  be  executed  against 
kinj^dtjuis  or  ohurch»'^,  tc»  l)nve  Clinst  i»re.sented  in  the  way  of  fire.  So  (Rev.  x.  1] 
tlie  niiglity  an^t-I,  Christ,  is  bmui^ht  in  theiv;  with  1 1  is  iac<;  shinint;  an  the  sun,  and 
His  feet  as  pillars  ol  (in* ;  and  presently  thcn^  were  great  tliunderR  and  dreadful 
ihinjrs.  Sw  (Ki.iv,  ii.  IS)  JIc  i.-*  broujrht  in  with  eyes  like  lire  and  fwt  like  brass; 
and  then  ti'Iis  Thyatira  Ho  hath  a  few  tiling  against  her.  So  (Rev.  ziz.  11-13) 
in  ri^hteiiusness  lie  duth  jud^^c  and  make  war;  and  then,  His  eyes  were  ad  a  flanM 
of  fire,  and  Ills  vesture  di]it  in  bluod.  Thus  is  He  iU';<.riU^d,  when  some  great 
dubigns  are  afoot,  as  benteiicihg  a  church,  vuwing  against  His  enemies,  &c." 

Tlifro  is  here  a  comparing  of  scripture  with  scripture,  and  an  in- 
terpretation of  scriptnro  by  scripture,  whioli  sheds  a  i)eculiar  light 
iipf»n  such  emblems  iis  weru  presented  to  the  mirnl  of  tlie  prophet. 
Indeed,  it  is  by  com])arin«2^  the  Ohl  Testament  with  the  New  that 
both  are  seen  in  the  li;^dit  of  a  full  and  complete  revelation. 

Without  en<h)rsini,^  ev(?ry  sha<le  of  meaning  attached  to  some  of  the 
syndxds,  so  peculiar  and  mysteri«nis,  we  heartily  commend  this  ex- 
position of  Ezekiel  to  our  readers,  feeling  asvsnred  that  the  more  it  is 
studied  the  more  will  its  value  l>e  discovered,  and  the  deeper  the  re- 
si>eet  elicited  for  the  author  and  his  eompeei-s  of  the  Puritan  era. 


Tht  Worhs  of  Thomas  Goodwin,  J).D.,  PresuleM  of  Ma^jdalem  ColUfje,  Or/ord. 
Vol.  VII.  EilnibuFfAh:  James  Nichol.  London:  Jauics  Nisbet  &  Co.  Dnh- 
lin:  W.  UoU-rtson.     1803. 

This  is  another  of  Mr  Nichol's  admirable  series  of  the  Standard  Di- 
vines— Puritan  period.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers  that 
Dr  (rocKlwin  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
His  various  writings  afford  evidence  of  his  adaptation  for  the  work 
assigned  to  that  pious,  learned,  and  venerable  Assembly.  In  reading 
thi'  |)roductions  of  such  nuui  jis  Goo<lwin,  and  Greenhill,  and  Bur- 
roughs, and  Man  ton,  we  see  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  The 
S»>li:mn  [jKAon:  .\nd  Co vmxant  was  entered  into.  It  is,  moreover, 
not  a  little  tantalizing  to  hear  theologians  in  our  own  day,  who  have 
scarc'.'ly  mastered  the  leading  pri;iciples  c»f  theology,  si>eaking  with 
cont'-mpt  of  Puriianism,  and  caricaturing  both  the  men  and  their 
juinciple^  for  the  amusement  of  popular  audiences.  They  wore 
aclors  ill  a  remarkable  age;  an-.l  the  work  assigned  them  was  such 
as  could  only  Ikj  done  by  persons  distinguished  by  eminent  gifls, 
graci',  jiul  learning. 

Put  tlu'  lltrrary  remains  of  such  men  are  not  only  highly  valuable 
in  this  icsp'  ct,  as  evidenc;*  of  their  cjualifications  for  the  compilation 
of  the  (-onfession,  but  also  as  meeting  and  I'cfuiing  the  errors  of  their 
<»wn  day — especially  the  remaining  speculations  of  the  schoolmen,  and 
the  dogmas  of  Popory.     Throughout  all  their  writings  we  find  fre- 
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qnent  reforence  to  existing  lieresies,  or  the  revival  of  exploded  errors. 
Against  these  their  works  are  a  standing  testimony,  while  at  the  same 
time  fnll  expositions  of  Bible  truth. 

The  present  volume  comi>rehends  a  number  of  treatises — viz. :  The 
Creatures,  and  the  Condition  of  their  State  by  Creation — Gospel  Holi- 
ness in  Heart  and  Tiife— The  Blessed  State  of  Glory  which  the  Saints 
possess  after  Death — Three  several  Stages  of  Christians  in  Faith  and 
■  Obedience — Man's  Kostoration  by  Grace — Repentance.  The  first  of 
these  is  somewhat  controversial,  being  designed  to  refute  some  of  the 
Platonic  ideas,  that  the  creatures  were  but  "  pieces  and  parcels  of  God 
himself/'  The  modern  pantheistic  theorj',  that  God  is  in  everything, 
has  a  similar  sourcL^  and  a  similar  tendency.  The  work  of  creation  is 
Inminously  presented,  and  traced  forwjird  to  the  moral  condition  of 
man  as  invested  with  dominion  over  the  creatures,  and  imder  the 
Covenant  of  Works,  in  a  very  masterly  style.  All  the  other  treatises 
are  full  of  gosi)el  matter,  contrasting  most  favourably  with  the  surface- 
divinity  of  much  of  our  modern  theology.  We  have  not  space  for 
extracts  at  present,  but  may  enrich  our  pages  by  brief  quotations  as 
occasion  offers. 

Tke  Holy  BibiUt  containing  the  Old  and  New  Covenants,  translated  according  to 
the  Letter  and  Idioms  oftlie  Original  Jjanguages.  Second  E<lition.  By  Robert 
Young,  author  of  several  works  in  Hebrew,  Chaldce,  Samaritan,  Sjriac,  Greek, 
Latin,  Gujarati,  &c.  Edinburgh  :  (Jeorge  Adam  Young  &  Co.,  Bible  Publishers. 
A.  Fullarton  &  Co.,  London,  Dublin,.  New  York,  Aberdeen,  &c.  &c.     1863. 

The  fact  that  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  special  revelation  which  God 
has  given  to  men  is  addressed  to  thera  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  gives 
that  language  a  paramount  claim  on  the  attention  and  careful  study 
of  men,  and  of  the  Church  in  particular.  'J'iiat  God  has  seen  meet  to 
make  this  language  the  medium  of  communicating  llis  mind  regarding 
tnith  and  duty  to  men,  is  of  itself  sufficient  proof  that,  considering  the 
whole  circumstances,  it  is  the  fittest  that  could  be  employed  fur  this 
purpose.  The  conciseness  of  its  construction — tiie  copiousness  and 
beauty  by  which  this  language  is  distinguished — has  not  been  duly 
appreciated  even  by  Christian  scholars  generally.  But  the  more  it  is 
studied,  and  the  better  its  laws  and  idioms  are  known,  the  more  will  its 
excellencies  be  seen.  The  more  labour  and  care  any  bestow  on  the 
study  of  it,  the  ampler  will  their  reward  be  in  the  increased  light  which 
they  will  see  and  enjoy  shining  through  this  medium.  It  has  a 
singular  aptitude  for  expressing  minute  shades  of  meaning  with  great 
distinctness,  ^n  important  signification,  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
without  loss,  is  often  contained  in  a  single  letter.  Indeed,  the 
extensive  use  which  is  made  of  single  letters  or  syllables  in  com- 
plex forms  is  one  of  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue. 

It  might  seem  incredible,  were  not  the  fact  undeniable,  that  the 
study  of  this  language  should  be  so  much  neglected,  and  that  in 
so  many  cases  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  it  should  be 
deemed  sufiBcient,  even  in  the  cases  of  those  whose  official  position 
requires  that  they  should  make  the  Sacred  Writings  their  earnest 
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study,  particularly  as  the  exixisition  of  tlie  Sticred  Oracles  is  an 
impnrtant  part  of  tlic  duty  dcvolvin*;^  on  them  from  Sabbath  to 
Sal»bath.  Tlic  niinii>tcrs  of  the  gospel  themselves,  and  through  tbem 
the  (Jl)ristian  com m unity,  have  sustaiui'd  jrreat  loss  by  tlie  remiFsnessof 
the  ecclrsiastial  courts  in  this  matter.  It  seems  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  that  so  much  time  and  lalonr 
should  be  expended  in  the  study  of  ]-.atin,  especially  by  those  who  are 
in  the  course  of  preparation  for  public  office  in  the  Church,  while  the 
merest  smattering  of  tlie  knowledge  of  t!ie  Hebrew  has  in  so  many 
cases  been  deemed  suflicicnt.  This  must  appear  something  Hltle 
short  (»f  absurdity,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  one  language,  in  its 
orii,'inal  use,  and  most  admired  models,  introduces  to  nothing  higher 
than  hL-atlien  ideas  and  ihe  knowledge  of  pagan  maxims  and  practices, 
while  the  other  introduces  to  the  highest  kind  of  knowledge  to  which 
intelligent  creatures  can  aspire.  All  that  we  attain  to  acquaintance 
with,  in  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  one,  are  the  vagaries  of  heathen 
mythology,  and  the  idolatrous  worship  of  imaginary  beings,  while  in 
prosecuting  the  study  of  the  other,  if  done  in  a  right  spirit,  wc  enjoy 
blissful  communion  with  the  only  true  God,  and  are  introduced  U 
the  fullest  and  clearest  knowledge  of  His  whole  character — His  pur- 
poses, and  wonderful  works  in  Cns-ition,  in  Providence,  and  Redeoip- 
tion.  Through  this  medium  we  are  also  introduced  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  only  perfect  rule  of  duty,  in  the  performance  of  which,  by  the 
good  hand  of  (iod  upon  us,  our  own  highest  happiness  in  time  and 
eternity,  as  to  soul  and  body,  is  pre-eminently  promoted.  The 
knowledge  which  is  essential  to  these  ends  is  sougiit  for  in  vain  in 
any  other  source  than  the  Divine  Oracles. 

It  is  not  a  superficial  knowledg(!  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  words,  such 
as  may  enable  one  to  hammer  out  their  meaning  by  the  aid  of  a 
translation  with  wliicli  he  is  already  furnished,  or  tlie  hearing  of  a  few 
critical  lectures  by  a  I'rofessor,  that  can  qualify  any  one  for  making  a 
truly  profitable  use  of  tlie  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  origiiial. 
In  order  to  this,  a  knowledge  of  the  exceedingly  numerous  and  varied 
forms  and  relations  of  complex  terms,  and  what  we  ra.ay  call  the  nice- 
ties of  their  construction,  is  necessary.  In  such  a  study  of  the  Hebrew, 
the  mind  would  also  be  subjected,  we  are  ptrsuaded,  to  a  process  of 
discipline  and  training  not  inferior  to  that  whicli  is  justly  ascribed  to 
the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  There  would  thus  alw) 
be  access  to  a  mine  of  the  most  precious  ore,  whence  riches  might  be 
from  time  to  time  drawn,  wliich  the  best  translation  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  incapable  of  yielding  in  the  sanu^  degree. 

In  saying  this,  however,  we  are  far,  very  far,  from  desiring,  and  Mr 
Young  is  far  from  wishing,  to  detract  from  the  value,  the  inestiu»able 
value,  of  the  common  English  version  of  the  IToly  Scriptures.  God 
was  pleased  to  ccmfer,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  frameifi  of 
this  translation,  a  boon  of  very  great  value  on  the  inhabitantB  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  on  all  who  use  the  English  language.  It  is  emi- 
nently creditable  to  the  great  and  good  men  whose  work  it  is.  They 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  which  iray  put  many  in  our  day  to 
siiame.     In  tlurir  minute  and  extensive  knowledge  of  doctrine  as  to 
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faith  and  practice,  they  I) ad  also  one  powerful  safeguard  against 
patting  a  false  construction  on  any  part  of  the  word  of  God,  which 
they  were  assured  a  priori  could  contain  nothing  at  variance  with 
truth  and  purity.  Tn  some  cases  they  do  ascribe  a  signification  to 
a  passage  which  the  original  terms  do  not  warrant ;  but  they  were 
marvellously  kept  from  making  any  part  of  Scripture  teach  what  did 
not  harmonise  with  tiio  law  and  the  testimony  in  general,  or  what  is 
at  variance  with  the  analogy  of  faith,  with  which  they  were  so  tho- 
roughly acquainted. 

Tlie  design  of  Mr  Young's  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  not 
to  supersede  the  common  version,  but  to  occupy  the  place  of  an 
auxiliary  to  it,  by  which  the  English  reader  will  as  much  as  possible 
be  put  in  the  position  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  scholar,  by  having  the 
order  and  idioms  of  the  original  languiigcs  exhibited  in  the  English 
translation  in  as  far  as  our  native  tongue  admits  of  being  cast  with 
propriety  into  this  mould.  This  was  an  arduous  undertaking,  and 
has  the  disadvantage  of  preventing  such  smoothness  of  composition 
as  woulfl  have  Ix'en  attractive  to  the  ear  of  the  mere  English  reader; 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  reader  to  contemplate  the 
truths  revealed  uiore  nearly  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  original,  and 
of  enabling  him  to  obtain  a  view  of  some  of  the  shades  of  meaning, 
conveyed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  couhi  not  have  been  embodied 
in  a  different  form  of  translation.  In  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  there 
will  be  difterent  opinions  as  to  Mr  Young's  success  in  giving  the  very 
best  translation  of  this  or  that  individual  passage.  On(j  of  very  inferior 
qualifications  to  those  of  Mr  Young  miglit  be  able  to  suggest  improved 
pen<lerings  of  passages  to  wliich  liis  attention  had  been  specially  di- 
rected ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  fidelity  and  signal 
success  with  which  Mr  Young  has  employed  his  rare  and  varied 
attainments  in  Oriental  scholarship,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  in  particular,  in  endeavouring,  by  an  amazing  amount  of 
pains  and  persevering  study,  to  express  as  fully  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  the  original  in  a  literal  English 
translation.  This  will  be  more  distinctly  manifest  when  ^Ir  Young's 
brief  commentary,  whicli  is  designetl  to  be  a  companion  to  his  trans- 
lation, is  read  along  with  it. 

This  new  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  the  result  of  a  rare 
mastery  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  in  their  manifold  chanic- 
teristics,  and  of  a  careful  and  persiivering  stmly  of  the  uiro  wliich 
the  inspired  writers  make  of  their  dillerent  words, — an  incomparable 
guide  to  the  knowK-dge  of  the  true  meaning.  None  but  one  who  hail  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  such  study  could,  with  ever  so  mn«-h  diligence, 
have  obtained  sueli  a  complete  niasiery  of  the  vaiit-d  use  tjf  the 
original  wc^rds  and  particles  (nnployed  as  Mr  Yuung  possesses.  But 
in  adtlition  to  this,  our  translator  earei'uUy  exaniine(l  and  eonipared 
many  versions  of  the  sacred  writings  in  <litYi.rent  languages,  ancient 
and  modern.  Another  result  we  fondly  anticipate  of  the  indefatigable 
labours  and  marvellous  success  of  Mr  Young  in  this  department 
of  learning,  will  be  to  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  study  i)f 
the  Hebrew  in  particular,  esi)ecially  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  so  much 
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needed.  One  thing  which  the  writer  of  this  article  sees  cause  to 
regret  is,  that  after  having  the  foundations  laid  for  successfully  pro- 
secuting the  study  of  the  Ilehrew  by  a  highly  qualified  and  zealons 
instructor,  this  was  not  afterwards  followed  up,  partly  through  the 
pressure  of  other  avocations,  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  not  having  the 
value  of  this  duly  pointed  out,  and  the  low  standard  of  attainment  in 
it  which  was  deemed  satisfactory. 

We  shall  now  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  the  light  which  Mr 
Young's  translation  happily  throws  on  some  hitherto  dark  portioDBof 
Scripture.  The  first  to  which  we  call  attention  is  the  very  first  verse 
of  the  Bible,  about  the  meaning  of  which  there  have  been  so  many 
conjectures  and  so  much  discussion  since  the  science  of  geology  rose 
into  notice.     Our  translator's  rendering  is  as  follows : — 

"  Tn  the  beginning  of  God's  preparing  the  beuvens  and  the  earth,  the  earth  hath 
eziHtcd  waste  and  void,  and  darkness  is  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  fluttering  on  the  face  of  the  waters." 

Mr  Young's  commentary  on  this  is  as  follows  : — 

"1.  1.  I»  THE  BEGiNKiNG  OF.]  Thc  Hebrew  word  thns  rendered  occnrs^jf-Me 
times  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  forty-five  of  these,  it  occurs  in  the  construct  ttaU, 
being  followed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun.  Thc  remaining  instances  are  Le.  ii.  12,  De. 
xxxiii.  21,  Ne.  xii.  44.  (in  all  of  which  it  appears  to  be  a  technical  name — first-fmitt, 
i.e.  of  the  land,  &c.) ;  Pr.  iv.  7,  the  first  thing  is  wisdom  ;'  Is.  xlvi.  10,  'declaring  tbe 
end  from  the  beginning.*  This  hiKt  is  tbe  only  passage  in  tbe  Old  Testament  in 
wbicb  the  word  is  used  ahfolutely  in  reference  to  time,  and  whether  it  is  safiBcient 
to  overrule  the  forty  fine  is  much  more  than  doubtful.  Accordingly,  the  ancient 
Jewish  commentat')r  Rnshi,  as  well  as  thc  modern  German  critics,  Bunsenp  Evald, 
&c.,  have  preferred  understanding  the  next  Hebrew  word  as  a  noun,  not  as  a  TerU 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  passage  reads  thus :  '  In  the  beginning  of  God's  preparing 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  thi;  earth  then  has  existed  waste  and  void,*  and  has  do 
reference  to  the  original  creation  of  matter,  but  to  asubsociueni  formation,  probably 
referred  to  also  in  Pr.  viii.  26,  '  while  He  hath  not  made  the  earth,  or  the  outplaces, 
or  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  (habitable  or  fruit-bearing)  world.*  See  also 
V.  23  of  the  same  chapter :  *  Of  old  I  have  been  set  up  [or  anointed,  see  Ps.  ii.  6} 
from  the  beginning,  from  former  states  of  the  earth.*  Coiitmrv  to  ail  Hebrew  idiom 
is  the  transhition  of  some,  '  iirst  of  all,  or  in  tho  first  place,  God,  &c.'  '* 

This  harmonises  with  what  we  have  always  held  and  advocated  as 
the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  word  "beginning.**  In  the 
Original  Secession  Magazine  for  Si?ptember,  1850,  vol.  ii.  pp.  507, 
508,  this  subject  is  pretty  fully  discussed,  and  the  conclusicms  come  to 
are  in  exact  harmony  with  Mr  Young's  translation.  An  extract  from 
this  may  be  here  introduced.  After  declaring  our  preference  for  this 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  it  is  added — 

"  Thus  the  words  *  in  tho  hcginning  God  create-1  the  heavens  and  the  earth/  are 
interpreted  as  a  concise  statement  of  tuci^  which  are  immediately  aft<»r  more  fully 
uii  foiled,  or  'as  the  title,  so  to  speak,  of  the  chapter'— tho  tuhject  of  whicli  il 
uniiouncod  in  one  brief  sentence— and  thus  it  corresponds  with  the  summing  up  of 
this  part  of  tho  reci-rd.  evidently  referring  to  the  six  days'  work  with  which  thc  i>ceoBd 
chapter  commences  :  '  Th4«  heavens  and  tho  earth  wero  finirhe<l.  and  all  the  host  of 
them,'— that  i>,  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  referring  perhaps  to  their  nnmeroat 
inhabitants.     This  h  the  ezpobition  which  best  accords  with  the  u»<e  of  language. 
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Thas  the  unnatural  isolation  of  the  first  sentence  from  all  tkat  follows  is  avoided, 
and  we  are  not  called  to  believe  that  statements  placed  in  the  closest  juxtapof^ition 
refer  to  the  works  performed  at  periods  immensely  remote  from  eacli  other — 
without  any  intimation  that  Fuch  a  vast  gap  in  respect  of  fact^,  left  designedly 
unfilled  up,  intervenes  ;  thus,  toi>,  the  natural  meaning  of  the  relative  term  begin- 
ning is  pre^er^'ed,  which  'm  surely  more  properly  understood  as  denoting  the  com- 
mencement of  that  which  immediately  follows  in  the  record,  thun  the  commence- 
ment of  an  unknown  state  of  matters  regarding  which  that  record  id  wholly 
silent.  Besides,  we  thus  escape  the  danger  of  a  threatened  collision  between  the 
theories  of  philosophers  and  the  first  sentence  of  Genesis,  as  to  the  simultaneous 
original  creation  of  this  earth  and  the  other  orbs." 

The  following  extracts  are  also  taken  from  Mr  Young's  commen- 
tary on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis : — 

"  Preparing.]  This  is  preferable  to  *  creating^*  which  is  now  so  closely  connected 
with  the  idea  of  production  from  nothing,  that  it  is  much  too  strong  for  the  real 
■ignificance  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is  applied  in  Go.  i.  21,  to  the  formation  of 
■ea-monsters ;  in  y.  27,  to  the  formation  of  man;  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  10,  to  performing 
marvels;  in  Ps.  li.  10,  to  the  formation  or  creation  of  a  clean  heart ;  in  Ixxxix,  12, 
to  the  appointment  of  the  north  and  the  south  ;  in  cii.  18,  to  the  formation  of  a  y^o- 
pie;  in  Is.  iv.  5,  to  the  production  of  a  cloud  and  smoke ;  in  xlv.  7,  to  the  producing 
or  bringing  to  pass  of  darkness  and  evil ;  in  Ivii.  10,  to  the  producing  of  the  fruit  of 
the  lips;  in  Ixv.  18,  to  making  or  appointin«^  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing;  in  xlviii.  7,  to 
the  producing  or  bringing  foitb  of  hidden  things;  in  Je.  xxxi.  22,  to  producing  or 
bringing  to  pass  a  new  thing  ;  in  Ez.  xxi.  30,  to  the  formation  of  a  nation  ;  in  xxviii. 
13,  to  a  person  being  born  or  being  appointed  king ;  in  Amos,  iv.  13,  to  producing 
the  wind.  Compare  also  Ez.  xxiii.  47,  Jos.  xvii.  15-18.  To  limit  it  to  creation 
from  nothing^  me-ayin  would  require  to  be  added  to  the  verb.  Very  childish  is  the 
objection  of  some  that  if  this  word  hara  does  not  express  creation  proper,  the  He- 
brews had  no  other  verb  to  do  so.  *To  create  from  nothing'  is  a  phrase,  and  no 
language  on  earth,  it  is  believed,  can  express  it,  save  by  n  phrase,  any  more  than 
Hebrew,  in  which  amh^  lac-ayin^  hotzia  mc-ai/in,  paal  mc-ayin^  cCr.,  are  equally 
■uitable  with  hara  me-ayin." 

•*  2.  Existed.]  This  rcmloring  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  tlmt  of  the  Common  Ver- 
non *  was  ;*  the  Hebrew  verb  is  not  simply  the  logical  nexus  «,  teas,  <tr.,  but  the 
real  verb  of  existence.  The  thought  is,  that,  at  the  beginning  hero  referred  to,  tho 
earth  was,  and  has  been,  existing  in  a  certain  stjite  described  as — 

■Waste  and  Void.]  Two  Hebrew  words  almost,  if  not  entirely,  synonymous. 
Compare  Je.  iv.  23,  where  they  are  repeated ;  also.  Is.  xxxiv.  11 ;  xli.  10;  Job,  xxvi. 
7;  xly.  18,  kc.  The  words  combined  form  a  phrase:  *  utterly  void,'  i.e.,  of  light 
and  life." 

*' Spirit  of  God.]  This  phrase  always  means  in  the  Pentateuch  tho  Holy  Spirit ; 
noTer  *  a  great  wind,'  os  some  h<'ivc  conjectured." 

"Fldttering.]  The  original  word  only  occurs  in  two  other  Scripture  passages— 
TU!.,  De.  xxxii.  11,  *  As  an  eagle  .  .  .  over  its  young  ones  flutteroth  ;'  and  Je. 
xxiii.  9,  *  fluttered  have  all  my  bones.* " 

**3.  And  God  saith.]  The  present  tense  ^aaith*  expresses  the  beautiful  and  strik- 
ing peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Eastern  writers,  who,  in  narrating  or  describing 
past  or  future  scenes^  invariably  place  themselves  in  the  i>osition  of  eye-icitnesscs 
and  contemporaries.    The  same  thing  is  often  done  by  lively  writers  in  all  languages." 

"14.  LfMlNARlErt.]  Tliis  word  is  dilFerent  from  that  rendered  Might'  in  v.  3. 
That  signifies  light  itself,  this  is  the  *  light-givers,'  or  *  places  of  light.'" 

•*  16.  And  the  8TAua.]  There  b  no  reference  to  the  creation  or  formation  of  tho 
■tart,  but  to  their  (apparent)  olFices  in  reference  to  this  earth.  Compare  Ps.  cxxxvi. 
9,  'The  moon  and  stars  for  the  rule  of  the  night.*    Also,  Je.  xxxi.  35.    To  think ' 
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otherwise  arises  from  ignorance  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  idiom,  which  allows  a  Terb 
to  have  a  nnminulive  preceding  it.  and  another  succeeding  it,  e.g.  la.  slviii.  Ifi,  'And 
now,  the  LonI  Jehovalt  hath  ^^ut  inc-and  His  iSpirit;*  the  idiom  is  too  common  to 
be  doubtful;  yet  wLnt  is  to  le  tliouirht  of  thu  biblical  criticH  who  coolly  snppotethe 
btarM  to  be  made  G<^K)0  ycan$  uj;u,  and  risk  tlte  credibility  of  the  Bible  on  the  tntbof 
this  notion." 

Mr  Young's  ren^lering  of  the  l()tli  verse  is — 

"And  Goilmaketli  the  two  great  Imninaric.-*— the  great  luminary  for  the  ruleof 
the  day,  and  the  snuiU  luiuiuary,  and  the  Ktara,  for  the  lule  of  the  night.** 

Cion.  iii.  22,  wliicli  has  canse«l  not  u  little  perplexity  to  biblical  critics 
— "  And  the  Lurd  God  suid,  neJioM  the  man  has  become  as  one  of  db, 
to  know  good  and  cvir* — Mr  Youn*;^  renders  thus:  "And  Jehovah 
(lod  saith,  *  TiO,  the  nsan  was  as  one  of  us,  as  to  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.'  "  Tliis  translation  removes  ihe  whole  difficulty;  and  yet  the 
ronderini^  is  so  natural,  that  it  is  astonishing  that  it  was  not  at  once 
seen  and  adopletl.  The  meanini;  is  plain.  The  man,  in  his  state 
of  innc^cence,  knew  good  and  evil,  lie  had  a  distinct  perception, 
both  of  good  j;nd  of  evil,  though  he  did  not  know  evil  from  bitter 
experience,  as  he  now  does.  This  shows,  also,  that  man  was  endued 
with  such  capacity  at  his  creali<'n,  that  he  had  a  clear  perception 
of  the  import  of  the  tiireatculng,  **  In  the  day  that  thi)U  eatest  thereot 
thou  shalt  surely  die." 

The  next  renderinir  in  the  new  translation  which  may  be  DOtice<l 
is  (ien.  iv.  2G, —  ''Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  Mr  Young  translates  this  pass.ige  thus, — "Then  a 
beginning  was  made  of  preaching  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  If  this 
be  the  true  rendering,  it  contains  the  announcement  of  a  very 
important  fact,  viz.,  tiiat  at  this  early  stacre  of  the  world's  history, 
persons  were  raised  up  to  address  assemlileil  worshippers  as  to  trutli 
and  duty,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  consequently  by  His 
authority.  This  tends  ahso  to  throw  additional  light  on  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  same  form  of  expression  is  used. 
This  expres.^ion  evidently  lefurs  to  what  had  its  commencement  at  this 
time,  and  had  not  been  previously  practised.  It  must  refer  to 
something  more  than  the  ofiering  of  sacrilices,  and  the  dovotional 
extM'cises  connected  therev/ith,  for  this  was  practised  by  Abel,  and  no 
doubt  also  by  our  first  parents,  before  Abel  was  bcn-n.  It  has  lung 
been  the  opinion  of  many  theologiaiis,  that  what  is  here  referred  to  is 
the  ju'sembling  of  men  f«)r  the  observance  of  the  public  worship  of  Go*! ; 
and  if  so,  there  behoved  to  be  pjirties  to  conduet  the  several  parts  of 
tliat  worship;  and  as  God  is  the  God  of  order,  such  persons  must  have 
had  in  some  way  a  special  call  to  such  high  and  responsible  work. 

We  know,  from  what  is  contained  in  the  ejiistles  of  Peter  and  of 
dude,  that  Enoch  and  Noah  occupied  the  po.-ition  of  public  instructors 
in  their  generation.  Enoch,  the  seventh  irom  Adam,  prophesied,  and 
the  record  furnished  of  the  matter  of  his  prophesying  makes  it 
manifest  that  he  proclaimed  the  advt^nl  of  the  ]\ressiah,  and  annoiniced 
to  the  men  then  living  on  the  earth  the  fearfid  judgments  which  He 
would  execute  \\\)oti  the  workers  of  iniquity.  In  connection  with  a 
proclamation  of  what  would  take  place  in  the  remote  future,  he  would, 


undoubtedly  also,  as  the  other  Old  Testament  prophets  did,  bear 
faithful  testimony  regarding  the  character  and  claims  of  God,  and  the 
dnties  which  He  required  of  his  coteroporaricp,  and  against  all  their 
evil  deeds.  Of  Noah  it  is  testified,  also  (2  Pet.  ii.  5),  that  he  was  a 
preacher  of  righteousneps — no  doubt  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  as 
well  as  of  practice,  in  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God.  But 
it  seems  to  be  intimated  in  this  passage,  tliat  there  were  also  several 
public  instructors  of  men  in  the  earth  long  before  the  days  of  Enoch 
and  of  Noah. 

Farther,  if  this  be  the  true  rendering,  it  must  also  be  the  meaning 
of  the  same  form  of  expression  employed  to  record  what  Abraham  is 
said  to  do  at  different  times  in  the  places  in  which  he  built  an  altar  to 
the  Lord.  It  is  so  translated  by  Mr  Young  (Gen.  xii.  8,  and  xiii.  4) 
— "  And  Abraham  preacheth  in  the  nan^e  of  Jehovah  ;  .  .  .  and 
there  doth  Abraham  preach  in  the  name  of  Jehovah;"  and  so  also  in 
the  other  places  in  which  this  phrase  is  employed. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  the  different  places  in  which  this 
distinguished  patriarch  reared  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  he  not  only 
offered  sacrifices,  and  engaged  in  acts  of  social  worship  with  his 
household,  but  fulfilled  also  a  still  higher  mission — erected  a  public 
standard  in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  one  living  and  true  God,  and 
His  worship,  in  the  midst  of  the  idolatrous  nations  of  Canaan — fast 
nnking  into  the  depths  of  Pasran  darkness — assembling  his  household, 
and  as  many  else  as  would  attend  at  stated  times,  in  order  to 
proclaim  the  name  of  the  true  God  to  them,  and  instructing  them  in 
ibe  knowledge  of  the  only  way  of  acceptance  with  Him,  an<l  regarding 
the  way  in  which  He  was  to  be  worshiped  and  served  by  them.  He 
thus  fulfilled  a  very  high  mission.  In  harmony  with  this,  God 
bears  witness  of  him  as  a  prophet  (Gou.  xx.  7).  It  is  probable  that  Job 
and  Melchizedek  were  also  public  instructors  of  men  in  a  similar  way. 
The  name  of  the  latter,  who  was  a  priest  of  the  most  lii^h  God,  de- 
notes King  of  lli^'hteousness.  The  former,  we  know,  was  distinguished 
for  eloquence.  **  Unto  me,  "  we  find  him  saying,  "  men  gave  ear,  and 
waited,  and  kept  silence  at  my  counsel.  After  my  words  they  spake 
not  again  ;  and  my  speech  dropped  upon  them.  And  they  waited  for 
me  as  for  the  rain  ;  and  they  opened  their  mouth  wide  as  for  the  latter 
rain"  (Job,  xxix.  21,  22,  23). 

These  specimens  of  Mr  Young's  translation  and  "  Ccmcise  Com- 
mentary" must  suffice  in  the  meantime.  The  subject  is  a  large  one, 
and  will  furnish  scope  for  successive  articles,  which  are  likely  to  con- 
tain matter  still  more  interesting. 

All  such  views,  however,  are  open  questions,  to  be  examined  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  not  to  bo  rashly  adopted ;  nor  are  any  more 
earnest  than  Mr  Young  himself,  that  every  line  and  word  of  his 
translation  should  bo  examined  with  the  njost  scrupulous  care. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know,  that  Mr  Young  has  determined,  in 
dependence  on  Divine  help,  that  no  considerations  of  expediency,  no 
influence  of  party  biases,  and  no  other  translations,  however  much 
esteemed,  shall  induce  him  to  deviate  in  the  least  from  what,  from 
his  own  thorough  knowledge  of  the  original  and  cognate  languages. 
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he  is  iwrsuaded  is  the  true  meaninnf  of  tiie  Sacred  Text.  From  the 
oiiinlour,  rare  ability,  and  prayerful  spirit  in  which  the  whole  work 
has  hccn  executed,  and  is  still  being  prosecuted,  we  can  Bcarcely  doubt 
tlirit  when  the  value  of  ^Ir  Young's  **  Translation,"  along  with  his 
"  ( 'oninientary/'  comes  t<>  be  known,  every  one  who  is  earnest  to  have 
fulhjr  and  clearer  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Scriptures, 
will  think  his  library  incomplete  so  long  as  it  does  not  contain  both 
these  works. 

Life  in  Eamcni:  t^ix  Lerfttrcs  on  Christian  Activity  and  Ardour.  By  Junci 
Hamilton,  D.D.,  F.L.S.  New  Edition.  LoodoD :  Jaiucs  Nisbot  &.  Co.,  21, 
IJcrners  Strctt.     1803. 

This  is  a  small  treatise  of  great  value,  calculated  to  exert  a  happy 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  Christians  in  general.  It  is  eminently 
fitted  to  stir  up  the  best  to  an  increase  of  zeal  and  activity  in  the  beet 
of  causes,  and  to  awaken  skilful  professors  from  their  dangerous 
lethrtr;j:y,  and  convince  them  how  much  the  kind  of  life  which  they 
live  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Cliristianity,  and  opi>osed  to  their 
own  highest  interests.  The  work  consists  of  a  series  of  Lectures, 
founded  on  the  texts — "Not  Slothful  in  Business;''  "Serving  the 
Lord  ;"  **  Fervent  in  Spirit."  These  texts  are  first  discussed  separately, 
an<l  then  in  combination. 

We  cannot  introduce  this  little  book  better  to  our  readers,  or 
commend  it  more  eflectually,  than  by  ^'iving  specimens  of  its  tone  and 
spirit  in  the  two  following  extracts.  The  first  extract  is  from  a  lecture 
on  "Industry,"  and  has  reference  Uy  punctuality ;  the  evil  of  the 
neglect  of  wliieh  is  graphically  described,  which  is  applicable  to  many 
things,  ])ut  especially  to  the  habitual  want  of  punctuality,  of  which 
many  are  guilty  in  the  discharge  of  Sabbath  duties. 

Pi;xcTUAUTv. — A  Hingular  niiscliancc  1ms  occurriHl  to  some  of  our  friends.  At 
tln!  instiuit  when  He  ushcrod  thorn  on  exislcnrc,  God  gave  theiu  a  work  to  do,  und 
He  ulso  g.'ivo  thciii  n  coiiipotcncy  of  tiino  ;  so  much  time,  thai  if'  thvy  bogap  At  the 
ri^lit  moniont,  anil  wriuiglit  with  suflicient  vigour,  tlunr  time  and  tjieir  work  would 
ond  top;eth<»r.  But  a  good  many  yiars  ap:o  a  strange  misfortune  befell  tbem.  A 
fragment  of  their  allotted  time  was  lost.  They  cannot  tell  whal  booHiuo  of  it,  bot 
sure  enough  it  has  dropped  out  of  existence  ;  for  just  like  two  measuriugdincs  liid 
atongNide,  tlie  one  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other,  their  work  and  their  time  RB 
parallel,  but  tlie  work  h  always  ten  minutes  in  advance  of  the  time.  They  are  nc* 
irregular.  They  are  never  too  soon.  Tlieir  letters  are  posted  the  very  roinnta 
after  the  mail  is  made  up  ;  tli«>y  arrive  at  the  wharf  just  in  time  to  sco  the  (tteUD* 
boat  off;  they  come  in  sight  of  the  torminuH  precisely  as  the  station-gates  are 
closing.  'I  hey  do  m.t  break  any  ongjigemcnt  nor  neglect  any  duty ;  but  ibef 
uyst(;niHticalIy  go  about  it  tcio  latf,  and  u«<ua]ly  too  late  about  the  same  fatiJ 
inti^rval.  How  can  they  retrieve  the  Uwt  fragment,  so  essential  to  character  and 
comfort?  I'erliaps  by  a  device  like  this  :  suppose  that  on  some  auspicious  morning 
thi-y  coiitrivetl  t(«  rise  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  their  usual  time,  and  wen*  ready 
for  tli'^'ir  moining  worsliip  fifteen  minutes  sooner  than  tlit*y  hairc  been  for  thu  last 
ten  years;  or,  what  will  equally  answer  the  end,  suppswu  that  for  once  they 
omittetl  their  morning  meal  altogether,  and  went  straight  out  to  the  engagements 
of  the  day  ;   suppose  that  they  arrived  at  the  class-room  or  the  workshop  or  the 
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place  of  bosincss  fifteen  minutes  before  tbeir  natural  time,  or  tbat  tbey  forced  tbem- 
selves  to  the  appointed  rendezvous  on  the  week-day,  or  to  the  sanctuary  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  their  instinctive  time  of  going,  all  would 
yet  bo  well.  This  system  carried  out  would  bring  tho  world  and  themselves  to 
synchronise;  they  and  the  marching  hours  would  come  to  keep  step  again,  and, 
moviiig  on  in  harmony,  they  would  escape  tho  fatiguo  and  jolting  awkwardness  they 
ranst  experience  when  old  Father  Time  puts  the  right  foot  foremost  and 
thej  advance  the  Icfl ;  their  reputation  would  be  retrieved,  and  friends  who  at 
present  fret  would  begin  to  smile  ;  their  fortunes  would  be  made  ;  their  satisfaction 
in  their  work  would  be  doubled  ;  and  their  influence  over  others,  and  their  power  for 
usefulness,  would  be  unspeakably  augmented.*' 

The  next  extract  is  regarding  Diligence,  We  would  rejoice  to 
know  tbat  the  sentiments  contained  in  tho  words  which  we  put 
io  small  capitals  pervaded  the  pulpit  ministrations  of  the  whole 
Christian  churches,  and  was  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  Christian  congregations  universally. 

"  To  labour  in  tho  word  and  doctrine  is  the  business  of  one ;  to  feed  the  flock  of 
God  and  rule  tho  Church  of  Christ  is  the  business  of  others :  to  '  serve  tables,*  to 
care  for  and  comfort  the  poor,  and  see  that  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
ardtTf  is  the  business  of  yet  others;  to  teach  the  young  and  instruct  tho  ignorant  is 
the  business  of  some  ;  and  to  train  up  their  households  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord  is  the  business  of  others ;   to  obey  their  parents,  and  to  grow 
In  wisdom — in  favour  with  God  and  man — is  the  business  of  many  ;  and  to  do  work 
fer  others,  with  a  willing  hand  and  a  single  eye,  is  the  business  of  many  more.    The 
work  of  the  day  needs  diligence ;  much  more  does  the  work  of  eternity.    It  needs 
fcrrent  diligence  to  bo  constantly  serving  our  fellows ;  and  it  needs  no  less  diligence 
to  be  directly  serving  Christ.     To  tend  the  sick,  to  visit  tho  widows  and  fatherless  in 
tlieir  affliction,  to  frequent  the  abodes  of  insulated  wretchedness  or  congregated 
depravity,  to  set  on  foot  Kchcmes  of  Christian  benevolence,  and,  still  more,  to  keep 
tliem  going — all  this  needs  diligence.    To  put  earnestness  into  secret  prayer ;  to 
offer  petitions  so  emphatic  and  express,  that  they  are  remembered  afterwards,  and 
tile  answer  watched  for  and  expected  ;  to  commune  with  one's  own  heart,  so  as  to 
tttMD  some  real  self-acquaintance ;  to  get  into  that  humble,  contrite,  confessing 
frimo,  where  the  soul  feels  it  sweet  to  lie  beneath  the  cross,  and  '  a  debtor  to  mercy 
*Ione,  of  covenant  mercy  to  sing  ;'  to  stir  up  ono*s  soul  to  a  thankful  praising  pitch  ; 
to  beat  down  murmuring  thoughts,  and  drive  vexing  thonghts   away ;    to   get 
•■mirance  regarding  the  foundations  of  the  faith,  and  clear  views  of  the  truth  itself; 
to  have  a  prompt  and  secure  command  of  Scripture,  to  possess  a  large  acquaintance 
^tb  the  great  salvation,  and  a  minute  acquaintance  with  all  the  details  of  Christian 
^Qty ;  all  this  needs  no  less  diligence  on  our  part,  because  qod  must  give  it  ok 
"'^  SHALL  NEYEK  SHOW  IT.    To  put  life  iuto  family  worship ;  to  make  it  more  than 
^  dateous  routine  ;  to  make  its  brief  episode  of  praise  and  prayer  and  Bible-reading 
^  refreshful  ordinance,  and  influential  on  the  day  ;  to  give  a  salutary  direction  to 
.  ■ocial  intercourse,  and  season  with  timely  salt  the  conversation  of  the  friendly 
circle ;  to  drive  that  *  torpid  ass,'*  the  body,  to  scenes  of  duty  difficult  and  long 
'  i^jooroed  ;  to  make  a  real  business  of  public  worship  ;  to  scowl  away  all  pretexts 
^  ftr  forsaking  the  solemn  assembly ;  to  spirit  the  reluctant  flesh  into  a  punctual 
'y  tirival  at  the  house  of  prayer,  and  then  to  stir  up  tho  soul  to  a  cordial  participation 
■  in  an  its  services ;  to  accompany  with  alert  and  affcctionato  eyes  the  reading  of  God's 
void,  and  listen  with  wakeful  ear  to  the  exposition  and  application  of  its  lively 
•  Calvin  on  the  text. 
3  i} 
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oracles ;  to  contribute  a  tnncfnl  voice  and  a  singing  heart  to  our  New  TeituDeit. 
ofli-riii^:  of  pmia.\  and  to  put  tlic  whole  stn'ss  of  nn  intelligent  and  sympathising  ncf 
luli^'viiig  earnt'slnes*'  into  the  HipplicallonB  of  the  saTiCtnary,  w)  that  each  petitiw 
shall  a-^crnd  lo  tin?  thrnin^  ofgiaco  with  the  <li.'Iil»<rate  hijrnatni:*  of  our  Amen  ;— til 
thiH  nquires  a  diligence,  none  the  1«hs  KErAi>E  uxi.i>h  (Joi)  woiiK  it  IK  V8  w« 

SHALL  XEVLK  OF  ODIISELVES  MUSTKB  Ul*  glFFIlIEXT  FERVOUR  TUU8  10  BERVE  THE 
L<iI{D." 

Dlgmt  of  RuUa  and  Procedure  in  the  Inferior  Courts  of  the  Free  Church  ofSai' 
laud.  With  an  Appmdij;  emhra':in(j  a  Minintcritd  Mmiual,  and  also  eontdik- 
intj  Foruix  and  Dtpcnnnnta,  V»y  th*^  late  Kev.  KnUrt  Ft.rlniS,  M.A.,  Mininler 
of  WiM.iMiie,  and  JniritClcrk  of  the  Free  Church  Pnssliytery  of  Aberdeen. 
Second  Kilition,  revised  tu  (ho  present  date.  Edinburgh:  Johnstone,  Hunter, 
anil  Co.     18'32. 

Tins  is  a  very  able,  full,  ami  yet  ooncisy  and  clear  treatise  on  the 
multifarious  subji-cts  of  whirli  it  treats.  It  is  especially  fitted  tobei 
iDost  uset'.il  ^niide  in  all  such  matters  to  the  oQice-bearers  and  mem- 
bers of  tbt*  Free  Chureh;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  mine  whence 
those  beh)n«:fing  to  other  churches  may  tlraw  important  iiiformation. 
The  author,  in  the  preface  to  the  lirst  etlition,  says — 

"In  pn»paring  tlie  following  pages, — in  addition  to  the  Acts  of  A  s^embliet  and 
*  Pardovau'H  ColIectiouR,* — the  well-known  and  standard  volume  of  Dr  Hill,  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  useful  and  extremely  accurate  work  by  the  Church  Law  Society, 
have  been  fn^ly  consulted.  Some  as.sisiniice,  cliii-fly  on  the  general  plan  of  the 
volume,  has  bc«?n  also  got  from  the  rnhniruhlt!  little  comiwndium  drawn  np  by  onhr 
of  thy  Synod  of  the  Unitt^i  Prtrsbyiiriun  Church,  for  th«  regulation  of  the  court!  of 
that  iiilluential  body.  The  author  has  to  express  his  obligations  to  hi.s  culleagoe^ 
Mr  Sponce,  for  some  valuable  hints  which  the  long  experience  and  accurate  boa- 
ness  habits  of  that  gentleman  ^o  well  quaiiiiiul  him  to  give.  He  has  especially  to 
ret'er,  with  the  deepest  gratitude,  to  the  inii>ortant  aid  he  obtained,  while  the  w<ak 
was  pa'ising  through  the  pn  s^,  from  Lis  much  este^-mel  friend  and  preih*oei*8fOr  0 
the  miiiislry,  the  llev.  Andrew  Gray,  of  Perth,  whj)  kindly  revised  the  pro<if-aheftii 
and  made  numerous  suggestions  tending  to  ensure  clearnes^i  and  accuracy  of  state- 
ment." 

This  edition  is  rendered  still  more  valuable  than  the  first,  by  the 
intriMluction  of  what  was  left  by  the  late  lamented  author  to  be  in- 
cor[).»rated  in  the  work.  (.)f  the  work  the  Editor  of  tbis  edition,  the 
Rev  Alexander  Spcnce,  says — 

"It  may  be  farther  stateil  that  the  hook  is  somothing  more  than  its  title  i 
KUgge-st.  It  is  a  kind  of  manual  for  ministers  in  their  pastoral  work,  and  in  tUi 
respect  has  boen  found  of  tlio  utmost  importance  to  young  ministoi-s.  Theaotbff 
was  ailrairably  fittpd  to  systematise  and  give  direction  in  this  department^no 
in  Scotland  better  qualilied,  and  ho  has  done  his  work  well." 

We  can  cordially  recommend  the  work  as  a  ver}'  valuable  direcWy 
on  the  numerous  departments  of  the  stibjecrt,  of  which  it  is  socb* 
*'diu:e8t"  as  evinces  the  ability  of  the  author,  and  the  great  paj* 
whch  he  bestowed,  so  successt'ully,  in  collecting  and  arrangiD|j it» 
co.iiiirehensivo  mat^'rials. 

^\'e  may  add  here,  as  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  cjop** 
of  the  "  Confession  of  Faith,"  by  itself,  or  including  the  aulhorit«ti'« 
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documents  of  the  Free  Church,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  can  be  got  firom 
Messrs  Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co.,  for  one  shilling  each,  in  parcels  to 
^^Bgregatious. 

^lacy  Tried  by  the  Word  of  Qod.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Prelatic 
Argument  from  Church  History.  By  the  Rev.  Jaiucs  N.  Miller,  Edinburgh. 
KJiuburgh:  Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co.  London:  HamiltoD,  Adtinis,  &  Co. 
1864. 

This  small  treatise  evinces  the  ability  of  the  author,  and  his  thorongh 
■cqiiaintance  with  the  subject  discussed.  It  is  a  valuable  and 
convincing  handbook  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  which  may  be 
easily  obtained  by  all,  and  will  put  them  in  possession  of  the  whole 
range  of  argument  in  reference  to  the  assumptions  and  claims  of 
Diocesan  Episc<^pacy,  in  such  a  way  as  is  highly  satisfactory,  and 
mlcnlated  to  lead  to  clear  anfl  intelligent  conclusions  on  the  subject. 
We  can  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  all  who  desire  distinct 
information  on  this  question,  and  wish  to  be  established  in  the  truth 
regarding  it  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures.  This  little  work  is  very 
leasonable  at  the  present  time,  when  such  small  account  is  made  by 
nany  of  the  scriptural  government  of  the  Church,  and  the  advocates 
)f  Prelacy  are  making  such  strenuous  efforts  to  recommend  and  extend 
i  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  which  is  so  far  from  having  any 
rarrant  from  the  word  of  GoJ,  that  it  is  anti-scriptural.  As  a  speci- 
nen  of  style  and  spirit  of  the  author,  we  give  the  following  brief  ex- 
ract : — 

•*  The  evidence  of  JScripture  rcpardinj;  the  asacrtion  that  James  was  the  Bishop  of 
I«msalem  is  sufficient  of  it-olf  to  decide  the  question.  It  can  neither  be  overturned, 
lor  require:}  to  l<e  confirmed,  by  uninspired  history.  Sh«>nld  ^uch  human  testimony 
ionflict  with  the  cvMence  of  Scripture,  it  must  be  erronei'us,  and  may  have  sprung 
firoin  a  corrupt  tro'Iition.  If  there  be  a  discrej-ancy  between  the  te^timony  of  God 
lod  that  of  man  on  this  question,  that  to  be  rejected  is  by  all  means  man's,  and 
that  to  be  received  God's.  But  roally  there  is  no  historical  testimony  worthy  of 
Uie  slightest  credit,  to  the  effect  that  James  was  ever  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem." 


Tk€  Christian  Treasury:  a  Family  MiAcellany.  For  January,  1864.  Edin- 
burgh: Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co.,  2,  Melbourne  Place.  London:  Groombridge 
and  Sons,  5,  Puternostcr  Row.     And  all  Booksellers. 

Tms  Part  of  this  long-popular  work  is  submitted  by  the  publishers 
**to  the  readers  of  tlie  Christian  Treasury  as  a  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  tliey  are  prepared  to  conduct  the  voluuie  now  com- 
nenced.  Several  new  features  have  been  introduced,  which  it  is 
loped  will  give  satisfaction."  We  are  glafl,  also,  of  the  announce- 
ment which  is  made  regarding  the  ** illustrations/'  ngainst  which  wo 
"einonstrated  in  a  previous  notice.  As  to  these  it  is  said  in  the  Ad- 
Aess  to  the  Readers — 

''The  illu&trations  published  during  1863  were  not  go  satis^factory  as  could  hiiyo 
•••n  wished,  n«  twithstandlng  every  care  an«l  anxiety  expen«'ed  on  their  pnuluctiou. 
*kii  has  been  a  source  <»f  deep  regret  to  the  puldi>hers,  and  for  this  they  claim  the 
■WnJgence  «»f  their  rea«lers.  Experience  has  suggested  a  different  mode  of  illu-tra- 
*'(^;  and  they  sincerely  trust  that  their  o£forts  in  this  direction  during  the  present 
^lome  will  meet  with  general  approTal.** 
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It  is  our  decided  jadgment  that  all  representations  of  the  humanity 
of  the  Saviour  are  utterly  unwarranted  and  presurnptuons.  They  are 
wholly  imaginary,  and  a  vain  attempt  to  promote  "  faith  by  fancy;" 
and  surely  all  sound  Protestants  should  eschew  with  scrupulous  care 
everything  which  has  an  affinity  to  one  of  the  most  influential  snares 
of  Popery.  The  illustration  in  the  present  number  is  a  well-executed 
representation  of  Jaffa  (Joppa). 

In  a  work  of  such  multifarious  matter,  drawn  from  so  many  sotines, 
wo  do  not  expect  that  wo  shall  be  able  to  sympathise  with  all  its 
sentiments;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  present 
number,  it  appears  to  be  filled  up  with  much  valuable  and  edifying 
matter.  The  paper  on  Faith  is  able,  and  the  idea  of  ascribing  merit 
to  faiih  is  exposed  in  a  masterly  way;  but  we  have  doubts  whether 
the  "definition"  of  faith  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  language  in 
which  it  is  held  forth  in  the  Scriptures.  We  have  been  glad,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  the  materials  selected  are  in  general  so  sound  in 
doctrine  and  evangelical  in  the  enforcement  of  duty. 

The  Bulwark^  or  Reformation  Journal:  In  Defence  of  Man  and  of  Soddjf^ 
csjfecially  in  reference  to  the  Hclir/ious^  Social,  and  Political  beartngt  (f 
Poptry.  Edinburgh :  Jaiut-s  Nicbol.  Londou :  SeclcyB,  Jackson,  aiid[HaUi(Uy. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.     18C3.* 

Til  18  monthly  periodical  corresponds  with  its  title,  and  ought  to  be 
far  more  extensively  read  than   it  has  yet  been  by  the  Protestant 
community.     We  admit  that  it  is  neither  so  attractive  nor  pleasing  as 
many  of  our  popular  serials.     It  deals  too  much  with  simple  facts,  and 
states  too  plainly  our  duty  in  rci^ard  to  Popcr}',  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
imaginative  half-hearted  Protestants  of  the  present  day.     Tt  is  on  this 
jux'ount,  however,  that  we  heartily  recommend    it   to  our  readem 
Hotter  far  that  our  tender  sensibilities  may  be  shocked  at  times,  than 
that  we  should  be  allowed  to  sleep  till  the  hands  of  the  modem 
Philistines  are  u[)on  our  institutions,  sacred  and  social.     There  are  too 
many  who  seem  to  look  \\\n.m  Poperj'  as  a  thing  of  the  past.     Their 
study  of  "  the  ]\Iysteiy  of  Iniquity ''  is  that  of  dogma  rather  than 
facts.      Such  ixjrsons  would  deal  with  it  as  they  would  do  with  a 
system  of  philosophy — they  would  reason  and  argue,  forgetting  that, 
by  practical  aggression,  the  enemy  is  alreatly  within  the  gates,  and 
plying  every  scheme  of  hiiman  policy  to  reach  the  citadel.     Tht 
Bulwark^  while  not  overlooking  the  history  of  Popery  in  the  past,  is 
ihiefly  occupied  with  Popery  as  now  assailing  our  lil>erty  of  action, 
and  cornipting  our  social  institutions.     It  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
fresh  intelligence  furnished  monthly  in  regard  to  the  general  move- 
ments of  PoiKjry  and  Puseyism  in  (Iroat  Piritain  and  Ireland.     The 
statistics  in  regard  to  educational  grants  from  the  national  treasury, 
(lie  appointment  of  chaplains,  the  extension  of  monasteries,  mmueries, 
and  refonnatory  institutions,  may  seem  diy;  but  they  are  invaluable 
as  an  in(U'X  of  Poj)ish  piogross,  and  record  of  our  national  guilt  in 
striking  hands   with    Antichrist.      The  woodcuts  with   which   each 
•  Pri«;o  2s.  Od.  |K-r  annum. 
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ber  is  furnished  tend  to  present  a  sound  picture  to  the  young  of 
doings  of  the  great  persecutors  of  the  Church.  They  diifer 
ely  from  those  caricatures,  which  frequently  appear  in  Oood 
ds  and  other  penodicals,  of  the  Saviour,  and  other  Scripture 
icters.  No  artist  can  represent  the  God-man  Eedeemer.  Every 
ire  of  Christ  is  a  misrepresentation — an  impiety  first  invented  by 
i^apacy,  and  ever  and  anon  employed  to  abet  that  system.  But 
5  is  no  diflBculty  in  drawing  the  likeness  of  a  priest  or  a  cardinal — 
ifiSculty  of  illustrating  the  likeness  of  departed  persecutors,  while 
lany  are  still  living,  and  while  the  mark  of  the  beast  is  yet  so 
linent  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Seeing  that  Rome  is  so 
1  to  painting,  there  can  be  no  objections  that  her  votaries  should 
diibited  in  their  genuine  aspects  and  at  their  daily  work. 
he  Bulwark  is  of  special  service  in  exposing  the  delinquencies  of 
-serving  parliamenters.  By  keeping  its  readers  aware  of  what 
sh  measures  are  being  proposed,  there  is  afforded  an  opportunity 
ectors  of  bringing  their  influence  to  bear  upon  wavering  repre- 
itives.  By  recording  the  votes,  it  furnishes  facts  for  the  guidance 
iture  elections.  The  way  in  which  it  was  recently  traduced  in 
House  of  Commons  proves  the  necessity  of  its  existence. 
I  these  and  many  other  ways  it  stands  alone  in  meeting  the  cur- 
aspects  of  Popery.  We  cordially  wish  it  all  success  in  the  field 
IS  chosen.  We  earnestly  desire  that  it  may,  ere  long,  rise  to 
higher  platform  of  the  Second  Reformation,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ing  the  great  principles,  ecclesiastical  and  social,  by  which  the 
icy  was  overthrown,  and  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
>lished. 

he  present  generation  needs  to  be  trained  anew  in  the  history  of 
Reformatluii  as  really  as  in  the  nature  of  Popery.  We  should 
ifore  hall,  not  only  an  increase  one  hundred-fold  in  the  circula- 
of  this  periodical,  but  also  an  extension  of  the  range  of  subjects, 
s  to  include  a  full  exhibition  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  the 
ijn anted  Reformation. 


Original  f  oetrg* 

D  SAID,  LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT:  AND  THERE  WAS  LIGHT.' 

The  speaker  is  Jehovah,  the  period  that 
In  the  eternal  past  ere  time  began. 
Darkness  gave  ear  and  fled,  compliant  with 
The  fiat  of  Omnipotence  divine, 
Pellucid  light,  God's  glorious  gift,  shone  forth. 

Imagination  vainly  paints  the  scone 
Which  our  old  mother  earth  disclosed  to  view. 
While  yet  the  first  of  voices  had  not  called 
Lines  suggested  on  reading  Law's  comment  on  Light  in  his  "Gospel  of  the  Pcntateach." 
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Into  existence  light — the  first  love-gifl ! 

This  world,  which  now  seems  fair  to  haman  eyes, 

And  teems  with  life  in  everj  varied  form, 

Wiis  th<jn  a  mass  of  matter  unarranged  ; 

No  aliape  Pvmnietricai — no  form  of  grace 

Was  there  ;  it  roll'd  a  vast,  a  cheerlcns  waste, 

Devoid  of  all  that  pleases — drearv  still 

It  would  have  k-en,  thoii-h  robed  in  glowing  light,— 

A  dungeon  midst  the  <lay — a  diKoial  gloom — 

Primeval  matter  rich,  but  not  refined. 

Yet  from  this  quarry  rude  God  is  to  raise 

A  home  for  living  things  of  every  grade — 

A  dwelling-place  for  man,  the  chief  of  all. 

This  deMt-rt  waste  is  destined  to  be  filled 

With  beings  of  an  order  high  and  pure — 

Akin  to  angels,  yet  allied  to  earth. 

This  is  the  field  from  which  GihI  is  to  rear 

ThoHC  plants  which  shall  adorn  the  better  land — 

Those  fruits  of  love,  for  heaven's  richer  store. 

For  such  important  ends  it  was  most  meet 

That  all  deformity  should  hide  its  head — 

That  into  order  should  disorder  melt, 

And  shapelessneSM  give  place  to  beauteous  form. 

How  shall  results  like  these  be  now  produced — 
By  instantaneous  act  or  gradual  steps? 
The  latter  is  the  mode  ;  but  not  as  though 
The  former  were  impossible  with  God. 
He  only  had  to  will  it  so,  and  then. 
Obedient  to  Flis  mandate,  soon  as  said, 
Creation  would  have  sprung  from  out  the  world 
Of  chaos  dark — in  form  and  grace  full-ldown. 
But  such  is  not  His  pleasure  ;  He  will  work 
As  best  shall  farther  the  designs  whereby 
His  glory  may  be  seen,  and  man  be  taught 
The  way  to  work.     He  works — thence  let  us  see 
The  wisdom  and  the  need  of  work.     He  works — 
And  that  by  acts,  successively  put  forth. 
Let  this  us  show,  how,  with  unwearied  steps. 
We  must  pursue  and  finish  all  our  work. 

Light  is  the  elder-bom  of  wonders  meet 

To  usher  in  the  train  of  life  and  grace. 

Where  was  it  born  ?    Whence  did  it  come  ? 

Or  what  the  power  by  which  it  is  sustained? 

The  Spirit  in  the  word  divine  replies — 

"God  said,  Let  there  be  light:  and  there  was  light." 

Beyond  this  knowledge  reaches  not ;  nor  can 

The  creature  pry  into  such  things  divine. 

He  lives  for  other  ends,  'mid  earthly  things, 

Than  specalation  cold  on  God's  first  works. 
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But  though  of  light's  pure  essence  man  mast  be 
For  ever  ia  the  dark,  tbore  are  high  thoughts 
Of  which  it  is  suggestive — truths  sublime — 
Foreshadowed  by  its  countless,  brilliHiit  rays. 
Light  is  tlio  casket  rich,  which  holds  enKhrined 
Bright  gospel  jewels  rare.     In  itH  fair  form 
There  is  reflected  to  the  eye  of  faith 
The  priKtine  glory  of  the  Lord  of  light. 
This,  at  the  least,  proclaims  the  word  divine — 
No  doubtaome  guide.     Thus  did  the  loving  John 
Announce  of  Jesus  that  "  Ho  was  the  Light" — 
The  Light  most  true  that  lighteth  every  man 
Who  comes  into  the  world.     This  figure,  too, 
Was  made  by  Jesus  emblem  of  Himself. 
Thus  He  declares,  "  I  am  the  Light  of  earth ; 
Who  followeth  Me  shall  not  in  darkness  walk, 
But  shall  possess  the  light  of  life."    Thus,  too, 
The  prophets  sang,  while  gazing  on  His  rays, 
"  Thu  people  now  have  seen  a  brilliant  light. 
Who  once  in  di*eary  darkness  walked." 
Forget  not,  then,  my  soul,  the  symbols  true; 
Stirred  up  bo  thou  with  holy  love  and  joy- 
Show  forth  His  praise  who  you  from  darkness  called 
Into  His  marvellous  lighti — His  light  divine ! 
Bear  with  us  now,  ye  lovers  of  our  Lord, 
WMiile,  briefly  meditating  on  this  first 
Of  creaturcH,  we  attempt  to  trace  therein 
The  glowing  beauties  of  a  new  day-spring. 

How  pure  is  light !    In  it  no  mixture  is. 
Nor  can  there  be  one  element  unclean. 
Its  nature,  like  its  Author,  is  all  pure ; 
Repel  it  muNt  dHfilument  of  all  kinds, 
'Tis  all  the  same  whatc'er  the  medium  be — 
Pure  or  impure,  no  slain  the  ray  contracts; 
Like  angels,  'mong  a  sinful  race  unsoiled. 
It  travels  puro  as  from  the  heavens  it  came. 
In  this,  of  earthly  things,  light  stands  alone. 
The  snow  excels  in  brilliance — like  to  which 
There  is  n(»t  aught  on  earth  so  pure,  so  white. 
Yet  marred,  it  may  be,  by  the  foot  of  man, 
And  bear  the  stanjp  of  his  defiling  step. 
So,  too,  with  water,  sparkling  in  the  spring; 
Man  may  pollute  it  and  subvert  its  use. 
But  none  can  make  light's  purity  less  pure. 

E'en  such  is  Christ,  the  Holy  One  of  Goil. 
He,  when  on  earth,  was  pure  as  God  in  heaven ; 
Though  passing  through  a  world  of  guilt  and  sin. 
He  caught  no  moral  stain,  more  than  the  beam 
From  the  vile  hovel  into  which  it  shines. 
The  form  of  sinful  flesh  He  truly  took. 
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Tbat,  to  tbo  jostioe  of  a  righteous  God, 

He  might  be  meet  to  render  what  was  doe — 

To  bear  tlie  guilt  of  those  for  whom  He  died ; 

But  never  did,  and  never  coald  Ho  feel, 

Sin^s  odious  and  sonl-polluting  stain. 

In  Bethlehem*s  manger,  when  His  infant  form 

Was  laid  to  rest,  He  was  the  holy  child ; 

And  all  throughout  His  pilgrimage  on  earth, 

No  flaw  there  was  in  thought  or  speech  or  deed. 

Clad  in  the  panoply  of  holiness, 

Ho  conquered  sin  and  Satan,  death  and  boll ; 

And,  having  won  the  victory,  went  np 

In  holy  triumph  to  the  highest  heavens. 

This  purity,  essential  of  our  Lord, 

Deserves  our  special  study,  as  it  is 

One  of  the  anchors  of  our  gospel  hope. 

Pure  He  must  be,  as  God  alone  is  pure, 

Ere  He  can  mediate  with  God  for  us. 

If  but  a  shadow  of  a  sinful  shade 

Were  found  in  Him,  His  sacrifice  had  then 

Been  needed  for  Himself;  but  then,  impnre. 

He  could  not  save  Himself,  nor  men  redeem. 

The  great  High  Priest,  who,  for  the  sins  of  men, 

Would  make  atonement  sure,  behoves  to  be 

Spotless  and  harmless,  and  from  sinners  free. 

But,  bless'd  bo  God,  He  who  docs  us  redeem. 

The  incarnate  Son,  is  pure,  as  God  is  pure. 

Not  only  may  this  topic  fnmisli  thought. 
Viewed  in  connection  with  the  Saviour's  work  ; 
But,  as  the  model  of  the  heaven-bom  soul, 
It  worthy  is  of  meditation  close. 
All  those  who  sav*d  be  must  His  likeness  boar 
Who  is  "the  Light" — who  hope  in  Him 
Themselves  do  purify,  as  He  is  pure. 

The  light  is  bright,  and  what  is  brightness  but 
The  sun's  clear  shining  ?    Brilliant  is  the  day 
Which  shows  a  cloudless  sky — the  prospect  fair 
Which  throws  back  on  the  eye  unnumbered  rays. 
And  hope  is  bright,  which  glistens  ever  free 
Of  dark  foreboding  gloom.    E'en  such  is  Christ. 
In  Him  is  seen  the  lustre  of  all  light—* 
The  Father's  brightness— glory  undefined — 
As  central  light  is  lodged  in  nature's  sun. 
And  thence  reflected  as  the  life  of  worlds ; 
So  holiness  embodied  is  in  Christ — 
Of  righteousness  the  Sun— the  ruling  Orb — 
Reflected  on  our  world — meridian  beams, — 
Jehovah's  glory,  infinite,  supreme  I 
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To  the  believer's  soal  that  season  is 

Most  bnght  when  Christ  is  near — when  in  His  beams 

The  image  of  Himself  shines  forth  anew. 

That  sacred  page  in  which  He  is  enshrined 

Attracts  the  most  the  pions  gaser*8  eye — 

That  sermon  is  the  best  where  most  of  Christ 

Is  heard — that  life  the  brightest  where  He  liyes, 

In  gracious  acts  of  faith,  and  trath,  and  lore. 

How  lovely  is  the  light !  Most  sweet  it  is, 
And  traly  pleasant  for  the  eyes  to  see ; 
Without  it,  beauty  could  reflect  no  form — 
£ztiDgui8hed,  every  charm  would  pass  away — 
The  8UU  would  fade — all  colour  be  extinct — 
All  creature-life  would  vanish  in  the  gloom. 
E*en  thus  it  is  with  Christ,  the  central  Sun — 
Concerning  whom  'tis  said  in  record  true, 
"  Than  all  the  sons  of  men  fairer  is  He, 
The  chief  among  ten  thousand  " — ruddy,  fair — 
In  loveliness  none  such — in  grace  alone — 
In  excellence  unrivalled  by  the  best — 
The  highest,  holiest  of  angelic  sons. 

Wouldst  thou  the  features  of  His  beauty  see  ? 

Behold  His  person  wondVously  complex  *, 

Think  of  His  work — blessM  harmony  of  grace — 

The  end  of  which  docs  actually  secure 

A  blessed  union  between  Ood  and  man. 

Who  can  the  worth  of  Him  declare  who  is 

A  treasure  priceless,  infinite,  beyond 

The  computation  of  the  hosts  of  heaven  ? 

To  see  His  excellence — to  taste  His  love. 

Is  joy  begun.    The  sight  makes  earth  a  blank, 

And  all  its  glories  but  a  withered  flower. 

Moreover,  as  with  its  own  loveliness 

The  light  makes  lovely  all  on  which  it  shines, 

So  Christ  decks  all  on  whom  His  beams  descend, 

And  with  salvation  beautifies  the  meek. 

The  light  that  undulates  from  yonder  sun 
Shines  full  and  free,  alike  to  rich  and  poor ; 
No  earthly  power  can  intercept  its  rays, 
No  wealth  increase  the  number  ot  its  beams ; 
Nor  can  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  them  guide, 
Nor  yet  by  ceaseless  toil  can  it  be  earned. 
To  it  the  deepest  poverty  can  prove 
No  hindrance,  nor  can  a  price  it  bribe. 
Where'er  it  comes  it  flies  on  freedom's  wings. 
Thus  free  is  Christ  to  all  of  Adam's  race 
To  whom  the  gospel  invitation  comes — 
The  gen 'reus  ofler  running  in  these  terms : 
"  Ho,  ye  that  thirsty  are  approach  the  stream ; 
3h 
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Come  to  the  living  waters— qaeuch  yoar  thirst ; 

Poor  thoogh  je  be,  buy  wine  and  milk  at  will/* 

Here  is  a  feast  surpassing  that  of  kings. 

Sinner,  dost  thou  this  precious  treasure  crave? 

Then  open  thou  the  casement  of  thine  heart — 

Receive  this  gifl— best  blessings  shall  be  thine! 

Though  death *s  dark  night  should  come,  thy  sool  is  safe- 

The  shadows  of  the  grave  must  flee  away, 

Before  the  brightness  of  the  coming  Judge. 

Though  earth  dispolve,  and  man's  works  disappear, 

Eternal  day  shall  crown  the  work  of  grace. 

Within  the  radiance  of  Jehovah's  throne. 

Enrobed  with  light,  the  saints  shall  dwell  for  aye. 


Csftrarts. 


Tirc  BLESSEDNESS  OF  GIVING. 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,'*  because  it  is  more  conducive  to 
temporal  prosperity.  In  tlio  interchange  of  acts  of  beneficence  between  man  and 
man,  we  are  so  apt  to  think  of  the  receiver  as  alone  deriving  any  outward  benefit 
from  the  gift,  that  this  may  at  first  sight  appear  a  contradiction ;  but  both  Scripture 
and  experience  prove  it  to  be  literally  true.  Of  course  worldly  gain  is  not  tb« 
chief  element  of  the  blessednesji  spoken  of,  nor  is  it  one  that  should  ever  operate  u 
a  motive.  If  men  begin  to  give  from  the  desire  of  thereby  adding  to  their  wealtb, 
they  are  sure  to  be  disappointed.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  just  stated,  that,  in  the  exerci.sc  of  Christian  benevolence,  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  giver  arc  very  commonly  promoted.  That  this  is  really  a  rule  of 
Divine  Providence  is  abundantly  asserted  in  such  Scriptures  as  these:  "  Honour  the 
Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  first  fruits  of  all  thine  increase;  so  shall 
thy  bams  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine." 
*'  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  incrcascth,  and  there  in  that  withholdeth  vaon 
than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty.  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he 
that  watereth  shall  bo  wnterc<l  himself."  "  The  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  aod 
the  widow,  which  are  within  thy  gates,  shall  come,  and  shall  cat  and  l»e  8atis6«d; 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine  hand  which  thoi 
doest."  Of  course  we  arc  not  at  liberty  to  press  the  application  of  this  view  of  the 
subject  too  closely.  Like  all  the  other  promises  of  temporal  blessings,  connected 
with  the  gospel,  those  to  which  we  have  rolcrrod  are  to  be  interpreted  conditionally, 
so  far  as  it  is  fitted  to  promote  GikI's  glory,  or  the  individuars  g04)d.  Cases  mar, 
as  we  know  they  sometimes  do  happen,  in  which  higher  and  holier  ends  arc  to  be 
served,  and  Gml,  in  the  exercise  of  His  infinite  wisdom,  sends  the  dihcipline  best 
fitte<i  to  accomplish  them.  That  may  be  adversity  rather  than  prosperity,  and  so 
riches  m.iy  take  to  themselves  wings  and  flee  nway.  Thus  even  the  truly  bencTo- 
lent  may  be  left  without  the  means  which  they  fuinierly  possessed,  of  miuistering  of 
their  substance  to  the  gotxl  of  others.  But  evi  n  with  such  apparent  excepti(4ii 
fully  befon*  us,  I  atlirm  that  the  practice  of  boni-ficence  nec«^?«JArii,\  tvuds  to  fartber 
the  tcmiNiral  intoiv^ts  of  the  givt-r.  'J'his  it  d.:os  in  many  ways.  Not  only  maybe 
exp<H:t  the  Divine  blossinpr.  jtubji-ct  to  the  coiidiiioiis  alrt.idy  t>pocitied,  but  the  very 
oxei-cise  of  liberality  favours  the  formatioii  nf  other  habits  that  commonly  lead  to 
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prcwporitj.  For  ezamplei  the  winely  liberal  man  ia  oever  a  waster.  We  all  know 
Low  ready  people  are  to  expend  of  their  means  on  frivoloos,  or  it  may  be  bnrtfal 
gratifications.  Having  money  in  their  pocketi  and  not  having  learned  to  regard 
themselves  as  stewards,  it  slips  away  from  them  often  without  thought.  The  sums 
thus  wasted  may  be  small  severally,  but  the  aggregate  is  large.  Now,  the  practice 
of  benevolence  is  the  very  best  corrective  of  such  a  thriftless  habit.  "  He  who 
lazes  his  income  to  do  good,  soon  finds,  in  doing  it,  a  gratification  greater  than  in 
all  those  little  wasteful  expenditures;  and,  husbanding  his  means  for  this  purpose, 
he  probably  saves  more  than  the  amount  of  his  charities.  He  has  a  better  estimate 
of  the  value  and  use  of  money,  and  he  feels  a  steadier  impulse  both  to  benevolence 
and  to  a  wise  economy."  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  this  argument,  that  the  people 
of  God  are  commonly  found  among  the  poor  of  this  world,  while  its  riches  are,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  having  no  love  to  Jesus,  are  entire 
strangers  to  the  grace  of  Chriutiau  beneficence.  Perhaps  this  might  have  been 
less  the  case,  had  a  larger  spirit  of  liberality  been  manifested  by  Christ^s  people 
gioierally.  We  know  that  when  the  Jews  withheld  their  tithes,  God  withheld  His 
blessing,  and  they  became  an  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  '*  there  is  that  with- 
huldeth  more  than  is  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty."  The  same  principle,  no 
doubt,  operates  still.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  among 
the  poor  principally  that  Christianity  bus  had  its  triumphs.  In  the  lowest  strata 
of  society  chiefly  its  sacrifices  have  been  made,  and  its  blessings  gathered.  Happily 
there  have  been  some,  conspicuous  both  for  wealth  and  liberality,  who  have  found 
that  true  in  their  experience  which  Solomon  snys — "  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the 
poor  Icndeth  unto  the  Lord,  and  that  which  he  hath  given  will  He  pay  him  again.'* 
Like  A  well-known  Christian  merchant  of  a  bygone  generation  in  Glasgow,  of 
whom  the  poor  people,  who  were  the  objects  of  his  liberality,  used  to  say,  "  He 
gives  money  by  slioolnfu',  and  the  Lord  shools  it  back  to  him  again."  But  there 
have  been  many,  little  noticed  among  men,  who,  like  the  churclieM  of  Macedonia, 
out  of  their  deep  poverty,  have  abounded  to  the  riches  of  their  liberality;  but  not 
one  of  these  has  ever  found  that  even  a  cnp  of  cold  water  given  to  a  disciple,  in 
the  name  of  a  disciple,  has  gone  without  its  due  reward. — liev.  J.  E.  Oruickahank, 

THE  PAPACY. 

"  WTiat,  then,  is  to  be  the  practical  conclusion  from  all  this  ? 

"  1.  Let  every  Christian  henceforth  and  for  ever  treat  it  as  an  outcast  from  the 
pale  of  Chribtianity.  Instead  of  speaking  of  it  as  a  Christian  Church,  let  it 
be  recognised  and  regarded  as  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  yea,  as  the  very  Synagogue 
of  Satan.  With  such  overwhelming  evidence  of  its  real  character,  it  would  be  folly 
— it  would  bo  worse — it  would  be  treachery  to  the  cause  of  Christ — to  stand  merely 
on  the  defensive,  to  parley  with  its  priests  about  the  lawfulness  of  Protestant  orders, 
the  validity  of  Protestant  sacraments,  or  the  possibility  of  salvation  apart  from 
its  communion.  If  Rome  is  now  to  be  admitted  to  form  a  portion  of  the  Church  of 
Chribt,  where  is  the  system  of  Paganism,  that  has  ever  existed,  or  that  now  exists, 
that  could  nut  put  in  an  equal  claim  ?  On  what  grounds  could  the  worshippers  of 
the  original  Madonna  and  child  in  the  days  of  old  bo  excluded  *  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,'  ur  bIiowu  to  be  '  strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise  ?' 
On  what  grounds  could  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  at  this  day  be  put  beyond  the 
bonnds  of  such  wide  catholicity?  The  ancient  Babylonians  held,  the  modern 
Hindoos  still  hold,  clear  and  distinct  traditions  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the 
Atonement.  Yet  who  will  venture  to  say,  that  such  nominal  recognition  of  the 
cardinal  articles  of  divine  revelation  could  relieve  the  character  of  either  the  one 
system  or  the  other  from  the  brand  of  the  most  deadly  and  God-dishonouring 
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but  it  is  a  sad  omen  of  the  future,  when  any  theological  Professor  can 
be  pointetl  to,  as  cinnlnyinif  laiigiia^re  which  is  capable  of  being  con- 
Ktrued  as  Halving  c(»nnt<.?uance  to  the  unvarnished  scepticism  of  the 
African  l>islir)p.  If  th'^se  nion  are  sound  on  inspiration,  the  sooner 
they  sot  iht'Uis.'lves  ri;rlit  vith  tlie  public  the  better. 

Again,  in  the  matters  of  eci.lcsiiistical  union,  the  closing  year  has 
been  momentous.  We  do  not  suj»pose  that  tlie  object  aimed  at  is  so 
near  as  ^^ome  siii>])os»*;  but  we  feel  convinced  that  the  movement  has 
already  borne  its  fruits.  I»y  the  ventilation  of  the  questions  at  issue 
in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  respective  churches,  the  position  of  both 
is  somewhat  altered.  'J'here  has  been  inferred  a  license  to  action  which 
is  already  jjractically  ubliteralincr  all  distinctions.  For  the  time  being, 
under  the  cover  of  «,nvat  leaders,  the  latitudinarian  hosts  are  working 
their  way  to  the  key  of  tlie  positiim.  TIk?  presti«^e  of  the  Free  Church 
has  received  a  severe  shock,  after  \\hicli  she  will  not  Ciisily,  if  ever, 
regain  her  position,  while  the  inicertain  sound  of  her  leading  Principal, 
on  the  subject  of  inspiration,  and  the  public  attack  on  tlie  principles 
and  the  men  of  the  Second  Iicformation  period,  by  i>ne  of  her  popular 
city  ministers,  are  suflieient  to  awaken  doubts  of  stability  not  easily 
repressL'd. 

The  closing  year  is  also  marked  by  retrogression  in  regai*d  to  the 
Sabbath,  innovations  in  wor>hip,  and  ritualising  tendencies  current  in 
many  sections  of  the  Ohurch.  The  course  of  Good  Worda^  and  the 
virulence  (>f  the  larger  section  of  the  press  against  those  who  openly 
expose  the  corruptions  of  this  periodical,  arc  signs  of  the  times  not  to 
be  disregarded. 

Tn  social  life,  also,  thi^re  is  many  a  dark  record.  The  crimes  of  the 
year  against  life  and  property  are  truly  appalling.  Tn  immorality, 
lS()o  takes  the  lead  of  its  pre(lecess(»rs,  while  l.)reach  of  trust  and  em- 
bezzlement have  also  perceptibly  increased.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  i-evival  of  religion,  the  melancholy  history  of 
crime  during  the  year  clearly  indicates  an  increase  of  social  depravity. 

As  regards  the  pn^spects  of  the  world,  this  year  has  been  fruitful 
in  social  and  i)olitical  movcfments.  (.)n  the  great  American  Continent 
there  has  Ix'cn  an  ap[)alling  waste  of  lif^  and  treasiu'c.  Through  the 
agency  uf  France,  an  empire  has  b'cn  erected,  though  none  can  predi- 
cate what  shall  be  its  future  course  of  action  or  term  of  existence. 
In  the  States,  once  u'lite^l,  it  has  been  throughout  a  year  of  bloody 
warfare,  accompanied  by  social  and  domestic  su tiering.  Yet  there  has 
be^-n  ])rogress.  The  cause  (jf  dcspotisuj  has  suiTered,  while  the  cause 
of  fieecloMi  has  advanced.  We  are  hap[)\'  that  the  year  closes  with 
the  re-echo  of  emancipation;  and  we  f«'el  convincerl  that  the  events  of 
the  \i'wx  will  tell  jKJWcrfulIy  on  the  ultiinaie  liberation  of  those  at 
present  dopmed  to  slavery.  Wc  think  that  the  conflicts  of  1.SG3  have 
]>repa:ed  the  way  for  the  relurn  of  peace  in  IStM.  Wc  trust  that  it 
shall  ojdy  come  with  the  jubilee-note  of  "good  will  to  men."  In  Poland, 
DeiMuark,  Chinji,  Japan,  ln<lia,  and  New  Zealand,  social  events,  of 
vast  importance,  prcsiMit  and  prospective,  have  transi)ired.  However 
gloomy  in  their  aspects,  they  arc  all,  doubtless,  tending  towards  the 
preparation  of  the  highway  of  the  Lord. 
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Of  all  the  political  events  of  the  year,  at  home,  the  defeat  of  a 
European  Congress  seems  the  most  important.  By  the  refusal  of 
Britain  to  take  part  in  that  Congress,  our  freedom  of  action  is  greatly 
enlarged.  In  the  present  state  of  the  European  nations,  there  could 
be  nothing  more  dangerous  to  the  position  of  our  country  than  the 
entanglement  of  a  Parisian  Congress,  to  be,  probably,  succeeded  by 
a  European  conflict.  That  conflict  will  come  ere  long.  The  doom 
of  Antichrist  renders  it  absolutely  necessary;  but  woe  be  to  those  who 
are  in  league  with  Popish  potentates  on  the  coming  day  of  social 
judgments.  Peace  congresses  will  be  of  no  avail  until  the  conditions 
of  {jeace  are  realised,  and  that  can  only  be  when  Popish  intrigue 
and  despotism  have  vanished  from  the  earth.  The  more  that  Britain 
stands  aloof  from  the  war-intrigues  of  France,  the  safer  will  be  her 
position  when  the  gathering  storm  shall  break  over  Euroi)e. 

Would  that  all  ranks  and  classes  were  brought  to  hear  the  Apoca- 
lyptic warning — "  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  bo  not  par- 
takers of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues." 

In  congregations,  families,  and  the  history  of  individuals,  there  have 
been,  doubtless,  events  fraught  with  present  interest  and  future  re- 
sults. To  some  it  has  been  a  year  marked  by  affliction  and  bereave- 
ment, while  to  others  it  has  been  the  season  of  prosperity,  peace,  and 
joy.  Whatever  has  been  its  character — whatever  its  events,  wisdom 
suggests  that  we  should  review  its  history  and  improve  its  lessons. 
Let  us,  at  such  a  time,  count  up  our  blessings,  and,  with  grateful  hearts, 
return  thanks  to  the  Father  of  Mercies.  Let  us  endeavour  to  take 
comprehensive  views  of  the  moral  government  of  GckI,  so  that  we  may 
rise  above  instruments,  and  see  the  ever-present  shadow  of  the  Al- 
mighty sweeping  over  the  currents  of  time,  and  the  power  of  the  Om- 
nipotent guiding  all  events. 

The  coming  year  will  have  its  events  and  changes.  Who  can  tell 
what  nation,  or  church,  or  family,  or  individual,  may  be  involed  there- 
in? To  the  mere  politician  all  is  uncertainty — to  the  sceptic  chance; 
but  to  the  believer  in  a  covenant- keeping  God,  there  is  the  assurance 
of  fedth  that  all  will  be  well — that  all  the  events  of  time  will  liill  out, 
according  to  the  eternal  counsels  of  God,  that  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  the  family,  and  the  child  of  God,  will  not  be  forgotten — that 
come  what  may,  God  will  have  the  glory,  and  His  people  the  bless- 
ings promised  in  the  covenant  of  mercy. 


AYR  PRESBYTERY. 

Tbb  Ayr  Presbytery  of  United  Original  Soce^lers  met  at  Dpomore,  Ci>mity  Dorry, 
Ireland,  on  the  7th  Octolier  last,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  apart  Mr  Alexander 
Ritchie,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of 
Dromore.  The  Rev.  George  Roger,  Auchinlcck,  preached  from  Isaiah  ri.  8,  stated 
the  steps  which  had  l)een  taken  with  a  view  to  the  ordination,  and  put  the  questions 
of  the  Formula  tu  Mr  Ritchie.    The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  Toberdony,  offerel  up 
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th>.-  or-.' in  at  ion  prnyer.  lurinf;  vhii'h  Mr  A.  Ritchie  vas  set  apart,  by  the  lading  on 
of  the  liantl>  of  the  TrosLytiTy,  t«»  the  office  of  i^^  holy  ministry  and  tbo  pastonl 
invpcction  of  the  con^rcjrntiou  of  Dromorc.  'ilie  Kev.  John  Rolwrtion,  Ayr, 
adtlre^so'l  the  newly  or'luinoil  minister  and  the  congrej^ation  in  regar«l  to  their 
rosperiivo  duties:  after  which  Mr  K.  Ritdiio  delivered  a  discourise  in  defence  of 
Prcsl'vtery.  according  to  thu  hiu  !:iblc  pnictico  which  prevails  on  such  occa€ion»  in 
Irelaml.  At  tbo  conclusion  ol  the  Eervicob,  the  young  uiini$-ter  received  s  eordial 
welcurac  from  his  people. 

MISSIONARY  MHETINt;. 
The  AnmiiU  Mi^«*innary  Moctinr:^,  in  ennnociion  with  the  Original  Secession  Con- 
j^re^ation,  Main  Streot.  Ola^jgow,  was  hold  in  tin*  church  on  20^1  October  last,  at  8 
oV.'ook  i».M.  'I'ho  rhair  wa»<  occnpii-1  hy  the  Rev.  Professor  Murray.  Tlie  Rev. 
.Taiu«'s  Snielllc,  Siraniaer,  liaviiig  opcni'd  the  nnretlnj;  with  pinvfr,  the  Chairman,  in 
ii  i\'\\  introtliutory  loniarks,  (-xprossi-'d  his  cordial  approval  of,  and  deep  int<?re8t  in, 
Tlornc  ^lission  woik.  Tin;  Mift-sionary  in  coiuieciioii  with  the  congregation  (Mr 
JaiUfS  Tatrlck)  ih.-ii  p-.i«1  llio  ivpurt  of  opiTations  carrir-d  on  during  iho  past  year 
in  the  Mission  di'.lrict.,  '.vliicli  was  deeply  intorostin;^  and  encourai^ing.  Mr  John 
»^inith,  treasurer,  nrad  a  lepirt  tif  tin-  contrihntioiis  niatle  by  the  congregationn  to  the 
]^^s^ion  Fund  iluring  iho  p:»<t  year,  which  wa-^  highly  gratifying.  The  reports 
having  b«N.'n  unaninnui.sly  adopted,  th*:  Rev.  Mr  Smellie,  in  nn  earnest,  affectionate, 
and  idling  Hpi-rch,  nmved-  -'  That  this  meeting,  considering  the  large  and  increasing 
mnnUrs  in  this  city  who  are  uncoinieded  with  any  part  of  the  Chri.«;tiATi  Chnrch, 
and  are  Nunk  in  igncTanci*,  ungodliness,  and  vice,  and  considering  the  obligations 
lying  upon  all  the  fi)IlowirH  of  Christ,  more  espe«?ially  upon  those  professedly 
witnessing  (or  a  (.-Dvenantod  Reformation,  do  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  seek 
the  moral  and  sjuritnal  welfare  of  huch  ;  and,  considering  the  encouragcmenl  W4- 
have  from  the  word  of  (iovl,  and  past  experience,  to  hope  for  a  blessing  iu  the 
humble  and  prayerful  prosecution  of  this  object,  resolves  to  put  forth  increasin? 
eflbrts,  in  depend  Mice  on  divine  grace,  for  carrying  on  the  Missiiui."  Mr  Hugh  Howie 
seconded  the  molijui,  which  was  eordi.illy  adopted.  Various  votes  of  thanks  haviiig 
been  given  and  rc^pnuded  to,  the  nieetino;  was  brnuglit  to  a  close  by  the  pronoaocing 
of  the  apostolic  Uiueiijction  by  the  Chairman. 

niNnr.i: — anmvek.sai:y  meetinc;. 

The  Kleventh  Anniversary  .Meeting  «.f  the  Young  Mens'  Mntnal  ImproTement 
Association,  connected  with  tlii^  coi]«rre;rntion.  was  hcbl  on  the  K'>th  1)eccnil>or  last. 
Tlio  chair  was  icrupied  by  the  Rev.  Willi-ini  Rul^ertson,  pastor  of  the  congrefration. 
The  audience  was  corresponding  to  the  increadn^  prosperity  of  this  Association, 
the  ntten'.iunce  being  Iur<;er  than  usual,  bitli  of  the  congregation  and  of  friends  from 
tiie  ti»wn  and  other  places.  The  prycecdiu'j: ;  were  commenced  by  prayer  and  praise. 
The  Chairman,  in  niovinj;  the  ailoption  of  the  Hecretary'.s  Report,  delivered  his  usual 
in^tnictivo  intro«luct<iry  addrcs^,  which  was  seconled  by  Mr  Welsh,  one  of  the 
el  .'ers,  in  a  speech  full  of  inten ..  t.  and  well  calculate  I  to  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
y<  uth  present.  Mr  'J  h;  n:n<  Robert  on,  «livinity  .-^tu'-ent.  and  a  member  of  the 
A>i-ociatton,  delivered  an  a  Mre  ^^  "n  *'  T)e^ign  cf  i'araliles;"  the  Secretary,  Mr  James 
-Maokay,  niad  a  paper  on  *  Lei  ure  Time;'' and  hi-.'.hly  interesting  uddres'^es  were 
t'.clivereJ  1  y  Ales-rs  W.  15.  (Jar'.iner  an«l  iMr.  J.  iJ.  Scutt,  pre:vchera  in  the  botiy, 
and  by  Mr.  .^turriK-k.  .-tudeiit,  who  Inul  been  deputed  by  the  Kdinl'urgh  S»>cioty  to 
th"  Auniverary  at  Dundee.  I'rorn  the  Secretary's  Ri-port,  we  learned  that  the 
A=  Dcititifin  at  presi-nt  con  ist<  'if  .'■ixtcen  members,  that  thirty-eight  meetings  had 
l.ecn  hel  I  -iurinj:  thi^  y*ar,at  which  ciirhteen  <riL:inal  essays — religi<  us, ccclcsinstica). 
anl  liistDrioal— had  1  oen  read  alternately  with  the  Scriptures.  After  the  usual  Totes 
of  thank  .  the  meeting:  wa*  cb'sol  by  the  Chairman.  The  proceedings,  which 
occupied  upttari-i  of  three  h-ur..  apju-ared  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  all  present. 
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SLAVERY. 

The  term  Slavery,  as  expressive  of  social  condition,  has  a  variety  of 
sigDifications.  Some  define  it  as  '^  the  condition  of  a  person  who  is 
not  tlie  master  of  his  own  actions,  and  who  is  also  the  property  of 
another  or  others."  According  to  Palcy,  slavery  is  "  an  obligation  to 
laboar  for  the  benefit  of  the  master  without  the  contract  or  consent  of 
the  servant."  Neither  of  these  definitions  are  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive to  indicate  the  condition  usually  expressed  by  the  term  slavery. 
The  '*  obligation  to  labour,"  of  which  Paley  speaks,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  constraint  of  brute  force — the  coercion  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong.  The  term  slave  originally  implied  a  captive  retained  in  ser- 
vitude, and  came  gradually  to  mean  any  one  held  in  bondage:  one 
whose  life,  treatment,  services,  and  property,  ai'e  wholly  subject  to 
the  will  of  another.  Even  this  does  not  express  the  characteristics 
of  modern  slavery,  which  is  rather  the  usurpation  by  might  of  a 
social  right  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  or  the  violent  reduc- 
tion of  reasonable,  intelligent,  moral  beings  to  the  condition  of  beasts 
of  burden,  in  order  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  so-called  owner. 
Slavery,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  is  recognised  in  the  Bible, 
and  regulated  by  divine  precepts,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  only  re- 
ferred to  as  a  sjKJcies  of  iniquity  to  be  utterly  rooted  out  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
13;  Rev.  xviii.  13). 

Let  us  glance  at  the  leading  varieties  of  involuntary  ser^'ice,  as 
presented  in  the  pages  of  sacred  and  profane  history. 

1 .  Patriarchal  Servitude, — As  regards  this  species  of  bondage  the 
origin  is  unknown.  Perhaps  it  took  its  rise  during  the  age  of  violence 
which  preceded  the  Flood.  As  found  among  the  postdiluvian  patri- 
archs, it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  necessity  of  their  nomadic 
modes  of  life.  Without  any  settled  governments,  or  definite  divisions 
of  the  land,  the  early  communities  were  organised  in  families  or  tribes, 
under  recognised  heads  or  leaders.  To  these,  combination  and  subor- 
dination in  families  were  requisite.  Safety  depended  on  being  able 
to  guard  against  or  to  encounter  the  aggressive  foe.  Thus  Abraham 
had  his  trained  retainers  and  his  bond-servants,  which  were  literally 
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his  "  houBehold/'  These  seem  to  have  been  of  two  kinds — tbofie 
"born  in  the  house"  and  those  "bonght  with  money."  Between 
these  there  was  a  difference.  Those  born  in  his  honse  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  greater  advantages.  But  all  wore  admitted  to  the  higher  reli- 
gions privileges  of  the  patriarch's  family.  They  were  all  embraced 
in  the  covenant  of  privilege,  and  were  required  to  l)ear  the  covenant 
seal  (Gen.  xvii.  13).  '*  lie  that  is  born  in  thy  house,  and  he  that  i« 
bought  with  thy  money,  must  nee<ls  Iw  circumcised ;  and  my  covenant 
shall  be  in  your  flesh  for  an  everlasting  covenant."  In  the  case  of 
Eliczor  of  Diuiiascus — a  home-bom  servant — we  see  the  position  that 
such  could  occupy.  He  was  not  only  his  steward,  enti-usted  with  the 
highest  social  commission  ])ossible  in  Abraham's  house;  but  he  seemed 
destined  to  be  his  heir,  failing  natural  issue  (Gen.  xv.  2,  3).  Had 
this  species  of  servitude  been  the  result  of,  or  accomi>anied  by,  the 
deprivation  of  liberty  or  the  rod  of  oppression,  Eliezer  could  not  have 
been  sent  to  Mesoiwtaniia  in  order  to  obtain  a  wife  for  Isaac.  It  was, 
in  reality,  no  small  privilege,  in  such  times,  to  l)e  among  the  house- 
hold of  the  man  of  whom  God  declares,  '*  Shall  I  hide  fwm  Abraham 
that  thing  which  I  do;  seeing  that  Abraliam  shall  surely  become  a 
great  and  mighty  nation,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be 
blessed  in  him  ?  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  children 
and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  sliall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
to  do  justice  and  judgment;  that  the  liOrd  may  bring  iqion  Abraham 
that  which  He  hath  spoken  of  him." 

In  all  the  references  to  this  relation  there  is  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  servants  of  Abraliam  and  the  things  which  constituted  bis 
"  chattels,"  or  property.  He  is  r(»presented  as  **  very  rich  in  cattle,  in 
silver,  and  in  gold"  (Gen.  xiii.  2);  but  when  his  power  or  social  great- 
ness is  set  forth  by  Eliezer,  the  men-si'jrvants  and  the  maid-servantg 
are  introduced.  The  same  distinction  is  made  in  the  cases  of  Isaac 
and  Jacob.  In  regard  to  the  purchase  of  servants,  it  is  not  yet  proved 
that  the  patriarchs  bought  them  from  a  thinl  party.  It  was  common 
in  those  times  for  ^wrsons  to  part  with  their  freedom  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  |)eriod,  during  \\  liich  tiieir  time  and  labour  were  at  the  dis- 
posid  of  the  master,  just  as  it  is  now  during  the  rcgidar  terms  of  hired 
sei^vice  and  apprenticeships.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the 
service  was  voluntary,  for  a  given  sum  during  a  given  period.  Of 
Job  it  is  said  that  ho  iiad  a  "very  great  household;"  and  the  de-scrip- 
tion  he  gives  of  his  mode  of  dealing  with  them  proves  that  his  ser- 
vjinls  were  not  deprived  of  their  rights  (Job,  xxxi.  13-23).  "If  I 
did  despise  the  cause  of  niy  niau-servant^  or  of  my  maid-servant,  when 
they  contended  with  me,  what  shall  I  do  when  God  riseth  up?"  &c. 
Had  they  been  viewed  as  mere  "chattels,"  according  to  modern  ideai^ 
there  would  have  l>een  no  such  reference.  In  the  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah (xxii.  13-17)  there  is  a  remarkable  contrast  drawn  between  the 
early  patriarch  and  his  a^wstate  descendents.  "  Woe  unto  him  that 
buildeth  his  house  by  unrighteousness,  and  his  chaml»ei*s  by  wnmg; 
that  useth  his  neighbour's  service  without  wages,  andgiveih  him  not  fir 
his  u'nrk.  .  Did  not  thy  Huher  eat  and  drink,  and  do  judg- 

Jiieni  an<l  jnstico,  and  then  it  was'well  with  him?" 
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Having  nothing  in  coramoii  with  modern  slavery,  it  is  an  utter  pcr- 
vernon  of  Scripture  for  the  advocates  of  their  ^'i)eculiar  institntion'' 
to  plead  the  bond-service  of  the  patriarchs,  as  giving  any  countenance 
to  the  usurpation  of  human  rights,  such  as  that  condemned  in  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah  already  cited. 

It  18  not  enough,  therefore,  for  theologians  to  refer  to  the  darkness 
of  the  patriarchid  age  as  an  excuse  for  &e  existence,  or  permission  of 
slavery,  while  the  fact  is  that  modem  slavery  was  utterly  unknown  to 
these  ancient  servants  of  God. 

2.  Jewish  Servitude. — As  in  other  matters,  so  also  in  regard  to  the 
domestic  relations,  the  laws  revealed  to  Israel  were  more  definite  and 
explicit  than  those  given  to  the  patriarchs.  The  moral  law,  as  given 
from  Sinai,  embraces  all  the  relations  of  life,  while  the  judicial  laws 
enjoined  on  Israel  made  special  provision  for  the  guidance  of  special 
d<Hnestic  obligations.  We  do  not  admit,  with  many,  that  those  laws 
provided  for  the  regulation  of  slavery,  as  now  understood  and  practised. 
The  Jewish  code  actually  rendered  all  such  bondage  impossible.  The 
central  principles  of  the  moral  law  were  love  to  God  and  love  to  man 
^-a  love  that  excludes  the  possibility  of  treating  men  as  things,  or 
reducing  man  to  the  position  of  a  '^  chattel.''  Whatever  is  incompat- 
ible with  this  love  is  expressly  forbidden.  Under  the  law  there  can 
be  no  capture  or  selling  of  slaves — no  disregard  of  the  laws  of  mar- 
riage— no  slave-breeding  or  slave-selling — ^no  luijustly  hindering  the 
wealth  or  outward  estate  of  others — no  shutting  out  of  the  light  of 
education  or  religion — no  reduction  of  fellowmen  to  the  legal  iwsition 
of  the  irrational  creatures,  such  as  is  provided  for  and  practised  in 
modem  slavery.  Nay  more ;  the  rights  of  life  and  liberty  are  siKJcially 
guarded.  Slavery  and  slave-trading  are  si)ecially  forbidden  under  the 
penalty  of  death.  '^  He  that  stealeth  a  man,  and  selleth  him^  or  if  he 
be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  he  put  to  death^^  (Ex.  xxi.  16). 
The  crime  is  stated  in  a  threefold  aspect, — man-stealing^  man'Selling, 
and  the  holding  of  man  in  slavery^ — the  i)enalty  for  any  of  which  crimes 
is  death.  This  statute  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  slavery  in  its  essential 
characteristics,  and  hence  all  other  precepts  regarding  bond-servants 
must  be  consistent  with,  and  interpreted  by,  this  primary  law,  which 
accords  with  the  requirements  of  the  decalogue.  Here,  again,  wo 
meet  with  the  explicit  distinction  between  man  in  the  humblest  do- 
mestic relation  and  mere  property.  For  stealing  property  there  was 
restitution  required  according  to  the  offence — in  some  cases  twofold, 
in  others  fourfold  (Ex.  xxii.  14).  When  chattels  were  stolen,  the 
appointed  penalty  was  coniiwnsation  to  the  party  from  whom  it  was 
taken;  but  when  a  man  was  stolen,  no  such  restitution  could  meet  the 
case, —  the  aggressor  on  human  freedom  must  forfeit  his  life.  The 
effect  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  slave-markets,  though  com- 
mon to  other  lands,  had  no  existence  among  the  Israelites.  Among 
God's  people  modern  slavery  was  unknown. 

In  reviewing  their  social  code,  we  find  several  kinds  of  servitude. 
There  was  service  either  voluntary  or  judicially  imposed  by  the  law  of 
Gotl.  The  voluntary  servants  were  those  who  sold  themselves  through 
iv)verty.     Such  as  could  not  cultivate  their  own  land,  or  had  become 
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insolvent  doblors,  or  in  certain  cases  of  theft,  when  rcstitntioD  wag 
iiii()ossible,  became  boncl-sen^ants.  The  claim  extended  to  a  man's 
wife  and  childRMi ;  but  the  t«erv'itnde  was  not  perpetual.  He  could 
redeem  himself,  or  Ik*  redeemed  by  another;  and  even  if  not  redeemed, 
lie  went  out  in  tlu?  seAenth  year  of  his  servitude.  Again,  in  erery 
fiftieth  year,  or  year  of  jubilee,  there  was  a  «]feneral  emancipation  of 
all  native  j^ervauts.  Nor  was  this  all.  However  acquired,  the  Jewish 
code  gmirantoed  their  spiritual  privileges.  Tliey  were  admitted  into 
covenant  with  (iod — they  w-ere  guests  at  all  the  national  and  family 
festivals — they  were  taught  the  precepts  and  practice  of  true  religion, 
and  had  their  periods  of  release  by  divine  appointment.  Their  rights 
and  lives  w^cre  protected  by  the  divine  law.  They  had,  moreover,  the 
right  of  changing  their  mastt^rs;  ami  should  they  be  subjected  to  any 
act  of  violence,  by  which  their  persons  were  injured,  their  release  im- 
mediately ensuetl  (Ex.  xx.  26,  27).  We  cannot  dwell  ujwn  all  the 
provision  made  in  the  Jewish  code  for  the  protection  of  the  lK)nd-8e^ 
vant ;  but  we  feel  eonvin(red,  that  taken  as  a  whole,  their  ^wsition  and 
privileges  wei-c  higher  than  even  the  servants  of  modem  times,  and 
they  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  considered  as  having  any  affinity  to 
slaves,  l)ought  and  sold  and  treated  as  chattels,  in  modem  slavery.  It 
is  a  perversion  of  terms,  and  a  conse<pient  perversion  of  Scripture,  to 
apply  the  tenn  slavery  to  two  syst(?ms  so  essentially  different.  VVe 
are  not,  consequently,  to  look  ujK)n  modem  slavery  as  something  like 
polygamy,  which  God  i)ermitted  under  the  darker  ages,  but  which  is 
utterly  unlawful  under  the  gospel,  but  a  system  of  wrong  that  never  had 
any  sciriptural  sanction,  or  laws  for  its  regulation,  but  simple  condem- 
nation, as  opjK^sed  to  the  claims  of  the  moral  law  and  the  first  princi- 
ples of  justice.  Wo  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  expressing  the 
conviction  that  nuxlern  slavery — that  bygone  British  slavery^ — ^that 
American  slaver}^ — was  and  is,  per  se^  a  sin  against  the  Moral  Gover- 
nor, and  a  subversion  of  the  first  principles  of  equity,  justice,  and  the 
rights  of  humanity. 

3.  Efjyptian  Bondage. —  This  degenerated  into  slavery,  though  in 
its  earlier  stages  such  rights  were  conceded  to  bondmen  as  the  modem 
slave  never  enjoys.  We  see  the  existence  of  slave  traflic  in  -the  case 
of  Joseph, — sold  by  his  brethren  to  tlie  Midianites,  and  resold  iu  Egypt 
lo  l^otiphar,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  lint  mark  the  description  which 
Joseph  gives  of  the  act  by  which  he  Wiis  brought  into  bondage  (Gen. 
xl.  15), — **  For  I,  indeed,  was  stnlcn  away  out  of  the  land  of  the  He- 
brews." The  sale  and  piu-chase  are  alike  pronounced  theft- — that 
species  of  theft  to  wliich  the  divine  law  prescribed  the  punishment  of 
death.  And  yet  his  bondage  had  few  of  the  dark  features  of  modem 
nlavery.  His  position,  though  one  of  bondage,  mlmitted  of  the  highest 
degrees  of  social  advancement.  He  soon  became  head  steward  of  the 
household,  like  another  Eliezer.  His  nnister  had  not  the  disposal  of 
liis  life  or  trial.  Ho  wjis  imprisoned,  awaiting  his  trial,  but  his  life 
\yas  secure  in  the  king's  prison.  Charged  witli  the  crime  of  a  licen- 
tious approach  to  his  master's  wife,  a  modern  slave  would  be  executed 
by  his  master,  with  tlie  vertlict  of  '*  served  him  right,"  or,  by  Lynch 
law,  perhaps  ston(?d  or  burned  with  general  consent:  whereas  Joseph*!? 
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master,  though  wroth,  only  cast  him  into  prison,*  out  of  which  he 
emerged  to  hecome  the  Premier  of  Egyi)t.  The  slave  could  thus  not 
only  be  next  to  Potiphar  in  the  household,  but  next  to  IMiaraoh  on  the 
throne.     There  is  nothin«i;  like  this  in  modem  slavery. 

But  even  when  the  children  of  Israel  became  enslaved,  by  a  stroke 
of  policy  designed  to  restrain  their  growing  power,  they  were  not  de- 
prived of  property.  Their  family  ties  were  not  disregarded.  They 
were  still  a  separate  pCiJple  living  in  Goshen,  though  their  males  were 
subjected  to  toil  under  the  lash  of  the  taskmaster.  They  hati  "  flocks 
and  herds  and  very'  much  cattle;"  and,  though  wronged  in  the  matter 
of  wages,  God  compensated  them  in  the  day  of  their  deliverance  by 
the  spoil  of  their  taskmasters.  They  had,  moreover,  their  own  form 
of  government.  Their  families  and  tril>es  were  preserved  distinct 
though  under  tribute.  They  apiK?ar  to  have  been  possessed  of  arms, 
and  to  have  knowledge  of  the  arts.  Their  food  was  abundant,  and  of 
the  best  quality,  and  their  comforts  such  as  furnished,  in  the  days  of 
future  murmuring,  a  contraSt'^th  the  wilderness.  If  these  bond- 
servants were  rescued,  with  such  fearful  plagues,  and  the  visitation  of 
Divine  wrath,  we  need  be  nothing  surprised  that  the  angel  of  death 
is  passing  through  the  States  of  America,  consuming  at  once  the 
wages  of  unrighteousness  and  the  communities  by  which  the  wrongs 
of  slavery  have  been  ptji^petrated.  We  ventured  to  predict,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  that  more  money  would  be  spent  in  the  con- 
flict than  would  purchase  all  the  slaves;  and  now  we  learn  that  three 
times  tlie  price  of  the  whole  has  been  expended,  though  yet  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  this  social  stniggle  is  not  apparent.  If  the  sin 
of  Pharaoh,  without  the  light  of  divine  truth,  brought  such  judgments 
u|)on  Egypt,  what  may  not  be  expected  when  a  slavery  far  more  de- 
basing exists  in  spite  of  the  gospel — yea,  where  the  gospel  has  been 
long  ixjrverted  in  order  to  countenance  the  bondage  of  the  negro  ? 
Human  rights — yea,  divhie  rights — in  the  person  of  the  slave,  have 
been  disregarde(l.  God  has  been  emphatically  saying  in  His  word 
and  providence  of  late,  Let  the  people  go;  and  just  as  emphatically,  as 
Pharaoh,  have  the  nders  in  America  been  saying  practically,  "  Who  is 
the  Lord  that  I  should  obey  His  voice?  I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither 
will  I  let  the  people  go."  Now  the  day  of  doom  has  come.  Already 
has  the  nation  received  blood  to  drink.  What  plagues  may  yet  await 
the  cattle,  the  fields,  the  habitations,  and  the  armies  of  the  defenders 
of  slavery  none  can  predicat(j.  If  the  Northern  States  have  suffered 
BO  much  because  involved  in  the  wrongs  of  the  enslaved,  what  may 
the  Southerners  expect,  who  are  the  actual  perpetrators  of  this  social 
iniquity  ? 

4.  Grecian  and  Roman  Slavery. — That  slavery,  of  a  very  debasmg 
kind,  existed  among  the  Greeks  from  the  heroic  times  is  evident,  as 
the  purchase  and  use  of  slaves  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer  and 
other  classic  writers.  The  household  of  Ulysses  was  served  by  slaves, 
over  whom  the  master  had  i)ower  of  life  and  death.  In  addition  to 
domestic  slaves,  there  was  another  class  of  bondmen,  who  cultivated 

•  According  to  Diodorua,  by  Egyptian  law,  whoever  murdered  a  man,  whether 
free  or  slave,  wm^  punishc'l  witli  dcutli. 
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the  K«.)il.  Tlirsc  C(>ulcl  not  be  put  to  death  without  trial,  nor  sold  out 
ol'  the  country,  nor  separated  from  their  £Einiily.  BeRides,  they  couU 
acquire  pro^xirty,  an»l  were  sometimes  richer  than  their  maBten*.  This, 
however,  was  a  s[K;eies  of  serfdom,  not  slavery  in  the  modern  seDse. 
1'he  real  slaves  were  dealt  with  as  any  other  property.  They  were 
much  employed  in  raining;  and  where  there  wjis  any  danger  of  inso- 
lK)rdhiation  or  e8cai>e,  they  were  worked  in  chains,  without  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  till  set  free  by  death.  So  habituated  were 
even  the  ix)lished  (Ireeks  to  the  sight  of  slavery,  that  it  failed  to  strike 
them  cis  a  system  of  cruelty  an<l  wrong.  Even  Plato,  in  his  "  Perfect 
State,*'  only  expr<>s.ses  the  desire  that  no  Greeks  should  be  made 
slaves.     Modern  slaveholders  apply  the  same  idea  to  the  Africans. 

The  Roman  systi-m  of  slavery  had  {leculiarities  which  distinguished 
it  from  that  of  the  (rreeks.  One  distinction  existed  in  principle. 
Th(i  Greeks,  like  modern  ailvoeat(fs  of  slavery  in  America,  considered 
slavery  to  Ije  derived  from  the  law  of  nature,  and  from  [lermanent 
diversities  in  the  ratios  of  men.  The  Romans  admitted,  in  principle, 
that  all  men  were  originally  free  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  they 
aw.?ribed  the  rights  of  masters  over  their  slaves  entirely  to  the  will  of 
society,  to  the  ^'jiis  gentium j'^  if  the  slaves  were  captives  taken  in  war, 
whom  the  conquerors,  instead  of  killhig  them,  as  they  might  have 
done,  spared  for  the  puiixise  of  selling  them;  or  to  the  **J?/j  chili," 
when  a  man  of  full  age  sold  himself.  The  olTspring  of  a  slave  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  mother.  The  Rcmian  shivery  was  per^ 
l^tual  and  hereditary,  while  tiie  slave  had  no  protection  against  the 
avarice  or  lust  of  his  master.  The  Roman  slave  was  treated  in  all 
resiMicts  as  a  chatt^jl,  and  as  much  subject  Ui  the  will  of  his  master  as 
any  of  the  irrational  animals,  lie  might  mutilate,  torture,  or  kill  him 
at  plccisure  for  any  or  for  no  olTence,  so  that  many  w^re  cnicitied  out  of 
mere  caprice.  Female  slaves  might  be  ftirced  into  prostitution,  while 
to  all,  connubial  rights  were  denied,  and  their  temi)orary  unions  formed 
and  dissolved  at  the  bidding  of  their  owners.  The  nearest  friends 
were  separated  without  remorse  as  convenience  or  gain  dictated,  while 
the  aged  and  sick  had  no  legal  claim  for  the  slightest  care  or  attention. 
However  like  to  negro  slavery,  both  in  theory  and  i»ractice,  it  had 
one  privilege  denied  to  motlern  slaves.  J5oth  law  and  custom  were 
decidedly  in  favour  of  free«lom  to  the  slave.  As  the  Roman  Empire 
became  more  corrupt,  slavery  became  more  cruel  and  the  condition  of 
the  slave  more  degradeil.  The  histoiy  of  slavery  is  indeed  the  daHc 
tissue  that  nins  through  the  entire  web  of  Roman  history.  It  forms 
one  of  the  elemiaits  of  social  iniquity,  which  meets  its  counti?rpart  in 
the  judgments  which  have  fallen,  and  shall  yet  fall,  upon  the  once 
l)roud  empire.  Reing  the  esscsnee  of  despotism,  it  appears  among  the 
things  brought  into  judgment,  and  which  excites  the  lamentation  of 
the  merchants  at  the  fidl  of  mystical  Rabylon.  Among  the  items  of 
merehan»liac  for  which  there  shall  be  no  market,  subsequent  to  the 
fidl  of  mvsticrtl  Babvlon,  are  ^^slavesy  arid  souls  of  mcn^  (Rov.  xviii. 

We  need  not  wait  to  descrilw  the  nature  ol  American  slavery,  of  which 
much  has  l>een  written  in  modern  times,  and  which  possesses  most  of 
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the  worst  features,  and  few  of  the  best,  of  those  various  systems  already 
noticed.  The  present  war  has  laid  bare  a  system  of  iniquity  and 
cruelty,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  soul  sickens.  The  enormities  of 
dave-breeding,  slave-prostitution,  slave-selling,  slave-whipping,  slave- 
hunting,  and  slave-mutilation,  brought  to  light,  are  sufficient  to  make 
the  blood  of  free-bom  Britons  run  cold  at  the  sight.  If  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  able-bodied  males,  set  free  by  the  sword,  are  fit  for 
war,  because  of  maltreatment,  what  must  be  the  condition  of  the 
women  and  the  children  who  weep  in  secret  over  wrongs  known  only 
to  the  Moral  Grovemor  ? 

But  the  day  of  retribution  has  come,  and  it  has  come  early,  because 
the  cup  of  iniquity  has  been  filled  up  rapidly,  and  the  social  guilt 
deeply  aggravated  by  the  enjoyment  of  gospel  light  The  wonder  is 
that  in  Britain  there  can  be  found  any  parties,  so  blinded  by  prejudice 
or  commercial  interest,  as  to  sympathise  with  those  who  make  slavery 
*'  the  comer-stone  "  of  their  so-called  free  Constitution.  It  is  an  insult 
to  humanity  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  speak  of  slavery  as  "  a  nor- 
mal institution,"  the  guardianship  of  which  God  has  entrusted  to  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  Tmly  Gkxi  infatuates  those  whom 
He  means  to  destroy.  The  advocates  of  slavery  tell  us  that  the  higher 
civilization  destined  for  humanity  cannot  be  attained  without  slavery. 
They  look  for  the  development  of  the  "peculiar  institution"  over  all 
the  nations,  and  feign  to  pity  those  who  do  not  see  its  value  and  ne- 
oessity.  Could  there  be  infatuation  more  astounding  ?  Could  there 
possibly  bo  the  perversion  of  fact  and  history  more  glaring  ?  Is  not 
the  history  of  slaveiy  proper,  in  every  age,  the  record  of  iniquity, 
cruelty,  lust,  and  blood  ?  The  master  and  the  slave  are  mutual  suf- 
ferers. We  defy  the  histvy  of  humanity  to  furnish  one  social  example 
of  genuine  slavery  tending  to  the  higher  civilization.  The  higher 
civilization  of  the  millennium  will  banish  it  from  the  earth. 

As  alike  the  enemy  of  God  and  man,  it  becomes  the  Church  to 
labour  for  its  overthrow.  It  becomes  every  lover  of  liberty  to  pray 
for  its  downfall.  Even  now  its  death-knell  is  sounding  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent,  and  re-echoing  throughout  the  Euroi)can  kingdoms. 
The  highway  of  the  Lord  is  being  prepared  in  Africa,  so  that  beniglited 
Ethiopians  may  ere  long  stretch  out  their  hands  to  God.  Through  a 
hi^tism  of  blood,  universal  liberty  shall  emerge  from  the  chaos  of 
social  confiision,  while  tlic  redeemed  church  and  emancipated  nations 
shall  rejoice,  saying,  "  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth." 

"  No  bon<i-man*B  chain  shnll  mar  that  age  of  peace— 
No  boDclage-cry  succeed  millcunial  joy — 
No  market  then  for  trade  in  human  flenh ! 
No  Hick'ning  groan  athwart  the  slaver's  deck — 
No  writhing  pain  beneath  the  driver's  lash — 
No  blush  of  shame  at  secret  tyrant  deeds. 
Then,  man  shall  meet  his  fellow-man  erect- 
All  nations,  kindreds,  colours,  tongnes,  shall  sing 
The  praise  of  Ilim  who  bought  and  set  them  free ! " 
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lUBLE  LIGHT  AS  TO  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  DELUGE/ 

[Contlnvcd  from  [Mge  392.) 
nU(jn  MILLEK^JJ  INCONCLrSIVE  REASONING  BEGARDINQ  THE  DELCGE-f 

Aftek  an  elaborate  induction  of  proof,  from  numerous  sources,  that 
traditional  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Deluge  is  universal, 
which  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  question  under  discussion,  Hugh  Miller 
tries  to  make  capital  of  this  against  a  universal  deluge  in  the  follow- 
ing way : — 

**  Now,  it  has  been  argaod  by  sonic  of  the  older  tbeologians,  vith  a  not  verj 
cogent  logic,  that  the  univcrsah'ty  of  the  tradition  establishes  the  univenAlity  of 
the  Flood,— that  where  Iho  tradition  iatohe  found,  the  Flood  must  have  ieoi," 
(tho  italics  aro  Mr  Miller's)— p.  284. 

This  certainly  is  exceedingly  weak  reasoning,  if  it  may  be  called 
reasoning  at  all.  13ut  it  is  little  else  than  a  man  of  straw,  which 
requires  no  serious  refutation  ;  yet  this  redoubtable  champion  of  the 
local-deluge  theory  proceeds  to  its  demolition  by  formal  argumentation. 
This  is  a  kind  of  ruse  in  the  use  of  which  the  author  excels.  He 
seizes  on  some  very  weak  point  in  the  reasonings  of  scjme  individual 
opponent  of  the  hypothesis  which  he  advocates,  and,  having  held  this 
up  to  ridicule  by  his  great  iM)wer  of  doscripticm  and  sarcasm,  he 
assumes  all  the  airs  of  one  who  had  achieved  a  tiiumph  in  the  general 
argument,  though  that  has  not  been  once  touched.  This  is  one  of  the 
fascinations  of  this,  the  last  of  his  works,  by  which  so  many  have  been 
entranced,  and  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  opponents  of 
his  own  theories,  however  extravagant,  ought  to  hide  their  head  with 
shame. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  kind  of  argiunent  in  the  present  instance, 
^Ir  jMiller  has  adduced,  unwittingly,  no  doubt,  evidence  to  which 
some  deference  is  due  against  the  local-deluge  theory,  inH.smuch  as 
the  authorities  which  he  quotes  to  prove  that  the  traditional  belief  of 
the  fact  of  a  deluge  was  universal,  furnish  jiroof  that  it  was  not  of  a 
partial  but  of  a  universal  dehige  that  such  universal  traditional  belief 
existed.  It  apiKjars  tliat  the  accounts  given  of  this  appalling  event, 
contained  in  tfie  annals  of  the  nations  and  tribes  spread  over  our  globe, 
whether  in  the  more  ancient  records  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindus, 
in  the  fragments  of  the  lost  works  of  the  histi^rlans  of  Chaldea  and  of 
Egypt,  in  the  traditions  of  tlie  aborigines  of  ]\lexico  and  the  other 
savage  tribes  scattered  over  the  American  C-ontinent,  in  the  clasjdc 
writings  of  Greece  and  Home,  or  embodit'd  in  our  own  Scandinavian 
anti(piities, — «ill,  with  greater  or  less  distinctness,  embody  elements 
rogardirig  its  universality.  This  is  a  striking  fact,  by  no  means  fa- 
vourable to  the  local  theory  of  the  Dolu^je. 

liuuibcildt,  who  devoted  his  irreat  abiliiles  with  such  wondrous  zeal 

*  /UhlUal  Xftiural  ScUncc;  htluii  an  JC.>i»ltn..nt}or,  <>/  all  litjtmu^'S  in  Holy 
Srrif'furc  to  Oiolo^n/^  Jiotnmj,  Zcuhi'itj^  uvtl  PhifRh'ul  (n't'implui.  By  tho  RcT. 
John  Duns,  F.U.iS.IC.     Willi.'iin  MK'ii/.ic,  J-omlon,  (Jlasijdw,  and  Kdiuburgh. 

t  Tvstiiifonif  of  the  Jioch,  Lecture  vii.  aud  viii. — "  Thi*  Noai.'hian  Deluge." 
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to  the  investigation  of  siieh  questions,  bears  ample  testimony  nnde- 
signedly  to  this  fact.  All  that  Humboldt  designed  was  to  furnish 
proof  that  the  tradition  regarding  the  Deluge  was  universal;  but 
the  records  adduced  for  this  purpose  contain  evidence  that  it  was  of 
a  universal  deluge  these  traditions  bore  witness.  A  few  specimens  of 
this,  taken  from  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  adduced  by  Mr  Miller 
himself^  must  suffice  here.  According  to  the  Greek  tradition,  not  only 
did  all  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  one  family,  perish,  but  "  the 
whole  earth  was  covered  with  the  Flood,  and  all  flesh  drowned." 
Farther,  the  behef  was  that  "  animals  of  evert/  species — ^bears, 
horses,  lions,  serpents,  and  whatever  lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
— followed  him  (the  man  saved)  by  pairs :  all  which  be  received  into 
the  ark." 

The  record  in  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees  is,  that  "  the 
world  having  been  corrupted  by  Ahriman  the  Evil  One,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  bring  over  it  a  universal  flood  of  waters,  that  all 
impurity  might  be  washed  away.  Accordingly,  the  rain  came  down 
in  drops  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  bull,  until  the  earth  was  wholly 
covered  with  water,  and  all  the  creatures  of  the  Evil  One  perished. 
And  then  the  flood  gradually  subsided,  and  first  the  mountains,  and 
next  the  plains,  appeared  once  more."  The  Chinese  tradition  is,  that 
just  before  the  appearance  of  Fohi  (supposed  to  be  Noah)  in  the 
mountains,  a  mighty  flood,  "  which  first  flowed  abundantly,  and  then 
subsided,  covered  for  a  time  the  whole  earthy  and  separated  the  higher 
Grom  the  lower  age  of  mankind."  "  Among  the  Mechoachans,"  Her- 
rera  relates,  "  it  was  believed  that  a  single  family  was  preserved,  during 
the  outburst  of  the  waters,  in  an  ark,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  animals 
to  replenish  the  new  worlds 

We  do  not  attach  much  weight  to  this  as  an  argument;  but  it  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  counteract  the  prejudice  which  Hugh  Miller 
tries  to  produce  by  holding  up  to  ridicule  the  opi)onents  of  the  local 
theory,  in  an  exposure  of  the  weakness  of  the  supposed  reasonings  of 
9ome  of  them  from  the  universality  of  the  tradition  to  the  universality 
af  the  Deluge  itself — a  form  of  argument  with  which  we  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  met. 

TUEOLOGICAL   AUTHORITIES. 

Hugh  Miller  shows  very  meagre  deference  to  theologians  in  gene- 
ral and  their  opinions,  liut  on  the  few  who,  cither  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, supported  his  own  views,  he  showers  a  profiision  of  encomiums. 
They  were  sure  to  be  like  Saul  among  the  people — head  and  shoulders 
ibove  all  their  compeers.  Here  we  have  two  held  prominently  to 
iriew  as  supporters  of  the  local-deluge  hypothesis — Poole  and  Stil- 
lingfleet.  To  these  divines  Mr  Miller  appeals  again  and  again,  as 
authorities  of  no  ordinary  weight  in  8upj;M)rt  of  the  local-deluge 
theor}',  in  the  following  terms : — "  The  controversy  does  not  lie  be- 
tween Moses  and  the  naturalists,  but  iKJtweeu  the  readings  (?)  of 
theologians  such  as  IVIutthcw  Poole  ami  Stillingfleet  on  the  one  nand, 
ind  the  readings  of  tlieologians  such  as  Drs  Hamilton  and  Kitto  on 
the  other"  (p.  340).     .     .     .     "  It  is  not  with  Moses  or  the  truth  of 

3  K 
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revolation  that  our  controversy  lies,  but  wifli  the  oppoDcnts  of  Stil- 
liiigHoot  and  Poole''  (p.  341) ;  and  again,  "I  have  accomplished  my 
pnri)osc  if  T  have  shown,  as  was  attempted  of  old  by  divines  such  «b 
Stillin*^fieet  and  Poole,  that  there  'seems  to  be  no  reafion  why tiie 
Deln*2:e  should  ])e  extended  U^yond  the  occasion  of  it,  which  was  the 
corru])tion  of  man,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  reason  against  it-'** 

Lei  us  now  consi(h»r  what  those  authorities  are  worth,  as  adduced 
by  our  author  himself  (pp.  288,  289). 

"  It  was  held,  for  instance,  by  the  leanicd  biblical  commentator  old  Mattliew 
Poole,  whom  we  find  sayini^,  in  his  Synopsis  on  GiMicsis,  that  '  it  is  not  to  be  rap- 
poacd  that  the  entire  globe  of  the  earth  was  covered  with  water  ;*  for  *  where,' 
he  adilfl,  '  was  tho  nceil  of  overwhclmiug  those  regions  in  which  there  were  no 
human  bcini^n  ?'  It  was  hold  also  by  that  distinguished  ProteBtaut  churchmiB  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  IJishop  Stillinglleet,  whom  Principal  Canningham  of  Edm- 
burjrh  well  describes,  in  his  elaborate  edition  of  tho  Bishop's  work,  '  The  Doctrioei 
and  Practicurt  of  tho  Church  of  Rome,*  as  a  divine  of  *  great  talents  and  prodigious 
loaniiiig.*  'I  cannot  see,'  says  the  Bishop  in  his  '  Originos  Sacra/  '  any  urgent 
necessity  fipom  the  Scriptures  to  assert  that  tho  Flood  did  spread  over  all  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  That  all  mankind,  those  in  the  ark  t.'xceptcd,  wore  destroyed  by  it,  ii 
most  certain,  according  to  the  Scriptures.  The  Flood  was  universal  as  to  mankind; 
but  from  thi?nco  follows  no  nect  8^ity  at  all  of  asserting  the  universality  of  it  as  to 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  unless  it  be  fiufliciently  proved  that  the  whole  earth  wu 
|)Copled  before  the  Flood,  which  1  do?4pair  of  evi-r  seeiug  proved.'" 

The  fi^ist  of  Stillingfleot's  arpiment  lies  in  the  sentence  just  quoted, 
concluding  with  the  words  '*  ic/iich  ire  despair  of  ever  seeifu/  proved:* 
Hut  to  meet  this,  all  that  is  requisite  is  simply  the  assertion  that  "we 
despair  of  ever  seeing  it  prove<r'  that  this  earth  was  not  as  extensively 
peopled  at  the  time  of  the  FIoimI  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Tiglath- 
pileser,  or  its  it  is  at  the  present  time ;  much  more  do  we  "  desjiair  of 
seciing  it  proved'*  that  the  whole  i>opulation  of  our  glol)e  were  congre- 
gated, at  the  era  of  the  Flood,  within  the  narrow  locality  si^ecified  by 
our  author.  And  we  challenge  all  the  advocates  of  the  k»cal-deluge 
hypothesis  to  adduce  a  tithe  of  the  proof  for  this,  which  has  been  fur- 
nished in  our  preceding  pages,  in  the  anah^gical  eviflencc  from  facts 
subsequent  to  the  Flood,  in  supi)orl  of  an  opposite  conclusion.  Bnt 
we  have  also  to  add,  as  tending  to  detract  from  the  w^eight  of  this 
authority,  that  I'isliop  Still ingtleet  manifests  gross  inconsistency  iu 
making  the?  following  allegation  as  to  the  destruction  of  all  mankind, 
on  precisely  th(;  same  gronnd  which  he  ignores,  in  the  words  immedi- 
ately after  claimed  by  Hugh  Miller  as  so  conclu.sive — "That  all 
mankind,''  says  Stillinglleet,  as  (pioled  above,  "those  in  the  ark  ex- 
cepted, were  destroyed  by  the  Flood,  is  most  certain  (why?)  accord- 
ing  to  the.  Scriptures.'*  I  hit  where,  we  ask,  is  it  moi^e  expressly 
asserted  in  the  Scriptures  that  all  mankind,  those  in  the  ark  excepted, 
were  drowned  by  the  Flood,  than  it  is  that  every  living  substatice  or 
creature  on  the  earth  was  so?  Nowhere.  On  tho  contrary,  in  the 
inspiivd  record  of  the  T>eluge,  it  is  only  once  asserted  that  "every 
man"  dio<l ;  bnt  it  is  again  and  again  a!«serted,  in  manifold  universal 
terms,  that  all  living  creatures  perished.     Let  the  following  iustances 
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of  this  suffice : — "  All  flesh  died  tbat  moved  upon  the  earth  " — "  Of 
every  creeping  Mng  that  creepeth  on  the  earth" — "  all  in  whose  nos- 
irUs  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the  dry  land,  died" — 
"  Every  living  substance  was  destroyed  which  was  upon  the  face  of 
die  ground,  both  man,  and  cattle,  and  the  creeping  things,  and  the 
fowls  of  heaven;  and  they  were  destroyed  from  the  earth."  But  this 
18  taken  from  Gen.  vii.  21,  22,  23,  which  is  but  one  of  a  number  of 
corresponding  passages  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  chapters  of 
Genesis.  Ifi  then,  Scripture  settles  the  question  of  the  destruction  of 
mankind,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  Scripture  has  no  weight  with 
the  great  Stillingflect  as  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  other  creatures, 
those  in  the  ark  excepted  ?  Let  Stillingfleet's  authority  be  weighed 
in  the  balance  of  this  inconsistency. 

But  surely  Matthew  Poole  m\\  prove  invincible  I  Hugh  Miller 
finds  him  stating  in  his  Synopsis  on  Genesis  that  **  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  entire  globe  of  the  earth  was  covered  with  water,"  and  "  where 
was  the  need  of  overwhelming  those  regions  in  which  there  were  no 
human  beings  ?"  A  little  further  down  in  the  same  column  he  might 
have  found  him  asking  a  question  still  more  in  point,  and  showing  that 
Hugh  Miller's  assertion  as  to  a  scanty  population  of  the  eaith  at  the 
Flood  was  anticipated  long  ere  he  was  bom.  Poole's  words  are  to 
this  effect, — "It  is  foolish  to  think  that  before  the  Flood  men  were  so 
multiplied  as  to  occupy  every  corner  of  the  earth,  seeing  they  had  not 
spread,  perhaps,  beyond  Syria,  or  even  Mesopotamia."  As  to  this  it 
may  be  remarked,  1st,  That  in  the  passage  whence  these  quotations  are 
taken,  Poole  is  ho  occupied  with  the  sentiments  of  previous  writers  on 
the  subject,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  is  stating  his  own 
opinions  or  that  of  the  author  (Is.  Voss.  de  Etate  Mundi),  and  others, 
to  whom  he  refers  in  the  margin.  2d,  That  in  Poole's  Annotations, 
in  which  liis  own  sentiments  are  distinctly  expressed — the  first  volume 
of  which  is  his  last  production — he  plainly  shows  that  it  was  his  opi- 
nion that  the  Deluge  behoved  to  extend  to  all  places  in  which  beasts 
as  well  as  in  which  men  existed,  and  that  the  cjid  of  the  Flood  was 
the  destruction  of  all  beasts  as  well  as  of  all  men.  His  words,  in  his 
Annotations  on  the  I9th  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Genesis,  and, 
in  particular,  on  the  words  "  all  the  high  hills  (Heb.  mountains)  that 
were  imder  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered,"  are — 

"Profane  witg  pretend  this  to  bo  impossible,  because  of  tho  vast  height  of  clivers 
mouDtains.  But  this  cauuoi  be  tbouglit  impossible  by  any  man  that  bclicvctb  a 
God,  to  whom  it  was  as  easy  to  bring  fortli  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  this  end  as  to 
speak  a  word.  And  if  wo  acknowledge  a  miracle  of  Divine  power  and  Providence 
here,  it  is  no  more  than  lioathens  have  confessed  in  other  cases.  Peradventure 
this  Flood  might  not  bo  simply  universal  over  the  whole  earth,  but  only  over  all 
the  habitable  world  where  either  men  or  beasts  lived,  which  is  as  much  as  the 
meritorious  causo  of  the  Flood — men's  sins,  or  tho  end  of  it,  the  dcstniction  of  all 
men  and  beasts,  required/' 

Thus  *^  the  learned  biblical  commentator  old  Matthew  Poole" 
(whatever  finds  a  place  in  his  Synopsis),  on  whom  Hugh  Miller  leans 
80  heavily,  proves  a  l)roken  reeH,  which,  instead  of  su|»[>oiting  one  of 
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the  main  objects  sought  to  be  gained  by  the  local-delnge  theory — ^vii, 
the  non-destruction  of  the  various  races  of  animals,  which  our  author 
held  to  be  desccndents,  in  large  mciisnre,  of  the  creatures  which  peopled 
the  earth  during  a  previous  geologic  ijeriod  before  the  creation  of 
man — instead  of  snpi)orting  Mr  Miller's  theory,  evidently  held  views 
diametrically  antagonistic  to  those  of  our  author  on  this  point.  It  ia 
rather  striking  that  Dr  Dunns  is  found  giving  a  translation  of  the 
whole  passage  in  the  Synoi)sis,  including  that  in  which  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  Flood  are  supi)Osed  pro- 
bably to  have  been  confined  to  I^Iesopotamia,  or  Syria  at  the  utmost, 
as  if  the  whole  were  the  views  of  Poole,  though  the  sentiments  of  this 
divine  were  quite  at  hand  in  the  Annotations  quoted  above. 

THE    SUPPOSED    nES0L.VT[0N   WHICH    A    UNIVERSAL   DELUGE    WOULD 
HAVE    PRODUCED. 

To  do  Hugh  Miller  full  justice,  we  give  the  following  long  extract, 
in  which  the  author's  argument  on  this  point  is  fully  stated  : — 

"  And  let  us  remember  that  the  preservation  and  redistribation  of  the  land-animals 
woald  demand  but  a  portion  of  the  amount  of  miracle  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation,  in  the  circumstances,  of  the  entire  fauna  of  the  globe.  The  fmb- 
wator  fishes,  molluscs,  crustacoa,  and  zoophytes,  could  bo  kept  alive  in  a  uniTenal 
dclugo  only  by  miraculous  means.  It  has  been  urged  that,  though  the  living  in- 
dividuals were  to  perish,  tbeir  spawn  might  be  preserved  by  natural  mcAns.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  even  of  some  fishes,  whose  proper  habitat  is  the 
sea,  such  as  tho  salmon,  it  is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  species  that  the 
spawn  should  be  deposited  in  fresh  water,  nay,  in  running  fresh  water ;  for  in  still 
water,  however  pure,  the  eggs  in  a  few  weeks  addle  and  die.  Tho  e^gs  of  the 
commuu  trout  also  require  to  be  de(H>iited  in  running  fresh  water;  while  other 
fresh-water  fishes,  such  as  tho  tench  and  carp,  ure  reared  most  snccessfullj  in  still 
reedy  ponds.  The  fresh -water  fishcH  spawn,  too,  at  very  diQercnt  seasons,  and  the 
young  remain  for  very  ditVorent  periods  in  the  ogg.  The  i^ei-ch  and  grayling  spawn 
in  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May ;  the  tench  and  roach  aboat  tbo  middle 
of  June ;  thu  common  trout  and  powan  in  October  and  November.  And  while 
some  Bshos,  such  as  the  salmon,  remain  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  days  in  the 
egg,  others,  such  as  tho  trout,  are  extruiled  in  five  weeks.  Without  special 
miracle  tho  spawn  of  all  the  frosh-walor  fishes  cuuld  not  be  in  ezititence,  cu  fiiofc, 
at  ono  and  the  sami;  time;  without  special  miracle  it  could  not  maintain  iti 
vitality  in  a  universal  deluge;  and  without  special  miracle,  even  did  it  main* 
tain  its  vitality,  it  could  not  remain  in  tlio  egg-state  throughont  an  entire 
twelvemonth,  but  would  be  developed  into  Gslies  of  the  several  species  to  which 
it  belonged  at  very  diflVrent  periods.  Farther,  in  a  universal  deluge,  withoot 
special  miracle,  vast  numl)erR  of  even  the  salt-water  animals  could  not  fail  to  be 
extirpated ;  in  particular,  almost  all  tho  molluscs  of  the  littoral  and  laminarian 
zones.  Ncr  would  the  vegetable  kingdom  fare  groutly  bettor  than  the  animal  one. 
Of  the  one  hundred  thousand  species  of  known  plants,  few  indeed  would  survive 
submersion  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  nor  would  tho  seeds  of  most  of  the  others  fare  better 
than  the  plants  themselves.  There  are  certain  hardy  seeds  that  in  favourable  ci^ 
cumstances  maintain  their  vitality  for  ages ;  and  there  are  others,  strongly  encased  in 
water-tight  shells  or  skins,  that  have  floated  across  oceans  to  germinate  in  distant 
islands ;  but  such,  as  eveiy  florist  knows,  is  not  the  gcnoml  character  of  seeds  ;  and  not 
until  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  and  many  expedients  had  been  i-CBorted  to. 
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be  more  delicate  kinds  been  brought  nninjared,  even  on  shipboard,  from  distant 
ies  to  our  own.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hold  that,  without  special  miracle,  at 
Jiree-fourths  of  the  terrestrial  vegetation  of  the  globe  would  have  perished  in 
ersal  deluge  that  covered  over  the  dry  land  for  a  year.  Assuredly  the  various 
ible  centres  or  regions, — estimated  by  Schouw  at  twenty-five, — bear  witness 
rach  catastrophe.  Still  distinct  and  unbroken,  as  of  old,  either  no  efflMsing 
las  passed  over  them,  or  they  were  shielded  from  its  effects  at  an  expense  of 
te  many  times  more  considerable  than  that  at  which  the  Jews  were  brought 
Egypt,  and  preserved  amid  the  nations,  or  Christianity  itself  was  ultimately 
ished." 

lis  is  a  notable  curiosity,  and  shows  the  remarkable  gift  which 
:alented  writer  had  for  '^  building  castles  in  the  air."  Such  is  the 
mij  and  apparent  scientific  skill  with  which  he  erects  these  ima- 
7  structures,  that  he  seems  persuaded  himself  of  their  reality,  and 
to  have  persuaded  many  of  our  men  of  science,  and  others,  that 
possessed  amazing  power  to  support  his  own  theory,  and  to  utterly 
»lish  that  of  its  opponents.  It  is  truly  wonderful  that  he  did  not 
hat,  in  lalx)uring  so  arduously  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  a  uni- 
d  deluge,  he  was  putting  forth  his  herculean  strength  in  digging 
ive  for  the  local-deluge  theory.  All  that  he  urges  so  eloquently 
xling  the  desolating  effects  of  a  universal  deluge,  lays  a  foundation 
number  of  unanswerable  questions, — such  questions  as,  1st,  If  it 
certain  that  a  universal  deluge  would,  "  without  special  miracle,'' 
written  desolation  on  the  whole  earth,  destroying  "  at  least  three- 
hs  of  the  terrestrial  vegetation  of  the  globe,"  and  causing  such  a 
uction  of  plants,  that,  '^  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  species  of 
ra  plants,  few  indeed  would  survive  a  twelvemonth's  submersion," 
lere  is  the  proof  that  such  effects  were  produced  by  the  "  submer- 
for  a  twelvemonth  "  of  the  countries  selected  as  the  subject  of  the 
deluge?  This  behoved,  "without  special  miracle,"  to  have 
equally  disastrous  within  its  supposed  limits.  2d,  How  came  it 
£S  that  the  occupants  of  the  ark,  when  they  went  forth  thence, 
jaw  the  supposed  desolation  which  the  Flood  had  produced  in  the 
ity  in  which  the  ark  rested,  and  over  which  the  Flood,  according 
ir  author,  had  spread,  instead  of  journeying  toward  the  right  hand 
e  left,  to  seek  a  resting-place  of  riches  and  beauty  in  those  vast 
icts  of  our  globe  which  remained  untouched  by  such  a  judgment — 
did  it  come  to  pass  that,  instead  of  this,  they  marched  southward 
downward,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  very  spot  in  which  the 
deluge  must  have  made  the  greatest  havoc,  as  it  must  have  been 
3St  under  water,  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  little 
e  the  sea  level  ?  Here,  especially  in  the  wide  plain  of  Shinar, 
and  would  be  first  laid  under  water,  whether  by  the  overflowing 
e  mighty  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  by  the  influx  of  the 
rs  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  last  from  which  the  flood  would 
ded  up.  3d,  How  came  it  to  pass,  that  after  having  full  time  to 
jquainted  with  the  flourishing  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  earth's 
ce,  in  all  its  primitive  luxuriance,  the  great  mass  of  Noah's  de- 
tents clung  to  this  scene  of  desolation,  and  there  built  their  first 
t — yea,  were  so  determined  to  make  their  fixed  abode  in  this  dis- 
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trict,  that  their  disi>cr.sion  to  other  parts  of  the  earth  had  to  be  eflfected 
by  miracle  ? 

Aijain,  if  "  tlie  preservation  ami  reilistribiition  of  the  land  animals 
would  demand  but  a  portion  of  the  amount  of  miracle  (to  the  mnlti- 
plicalion  uf  which  'Mr  Miller  lias  such  an  aversion)  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation,  in  the  circumstances,  of  the  entire  faima  of 
theglolKj'' — if  "the  fresh- water  fishes,  molluscs,  cnistacea,  and  zoo- 
phytes, could  be  kept  .ilive  in  a  universal  deluge  only  by  miracnlons 
means," — is  it  so,  that  throughout  the  two  thousand  square  miles  of 
the  local  dehigt*,  the  fresh- water  fishes,  the  molluscs,  ihe  crustaceft, 
and  the  zoophytes,  are  wanting  on  the  shores  of  such  seas  as  lie  witlun 
these  regions,  and  the  rivei-s  which  llow  through  them?  It  cannot  be 
supposeil  that  no  miracle  was  necessaiy  to  avert  such  calamity  within 
the  sphere  of  the  local  cataclysm;  or,  while  it  wouhl  be  quite  lawful  to 
suppose  an  amazing  exi)euditure  of  miracle  put  forth  to  render  the 
waters  innocuous,  must  we  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  presumptuous  to  imagine  such  mirjiculous  inteqwsition  to  he 
extended  to  the  waters  oi'  a  universid  deluge  ?  On  the  contrary,  must 
it  not  be  adniilted  that  an  interposition  of  miracle  was  not  nearly  so 
nnich  demanded  for  the  preservation  of  the  fauna  of  the  narrow  region 
of  a  local  deluge,  while  thest?  remained  unscathed  over  the  wbole  earth 
beyond,  as  it  must  have  been  for  the  preser\'ati(m  of  the  fauna  of  the 
entire  globe  from  the  supiK)sed  elTects  of  a  universal  deluge  ? 

Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which  the  abettors  of  the  local- 
deluge  hypothesis,  who  have  been  so  iascinated  by  our  author's  advo- 
cacy thereof,  have  to  answer,  or  {ulniit  that  the  elaborate  argumenta- 
tion, in  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  celebrated  work  of  its  great 
champion,  must  be  given  up  as  utterly  baseless. 

But,  farther,  instead  of  such  desolation  throughout  the  regions  of 
the  supposed  local  deluge  as  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  our  author's 
arguments,  there  is  positive  evidence  that  this  district  of  our  globe  is 
characterised  in  all  respects  by  the  reverse  of  such  desolaticm.  So  far 
is  it  from  being  fact,  tliat,  "  of  the  ona  hundred  thous;md  sjK'cies  of 
known  plants,  few  indee*!  survive  submersiim  for  a  twelvemonth,'*  that 
this  portion  of  tlu^  surface  of  our  earth  abounds  with  the  choicest  pas- 
tures. Such  were  the  jiastures  of  the  land  of  Shinar  and  Mesopotiimia — 
such  were  the  pastures  of  Bashan  and  of  Gilead, — while  ralestine  was 
known  as  a  land  flowing  w4th  milk  and  honey.  Moreover,  tbe  tract 
of  the  supposed  local  dehige,  to  the  north  of  the  Bhick  Sea,  and  that 
part  of  it,  in  particular,  which  behoved  to  Ixi  longest  under  water, 
acconling  to  this  theory,  was  known  as  the  C4rass  Stoppe,  fi-om  the 
(?xcellence  of  its  pastures.  "  The  piistures  watered  by  some  of  these 
rivers,*'  says  Kennel  (the  Danube,  the  Tanais,  an<l  the  Horysthenes), 
"are  liighly  celebrated  by  our  autlior  (Henxlitus),  and  gave  occasion 
to  the  application  of  the  name  of  Grass  Stf.I'vk  to  the  tract  itself."* 

But  are  the  rivers  whicli  llow  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the  (.'aspiaii. 

jind  which  water  the  regions  lying  between  these  seas  i\iu\  the  (Unlf  of 

Fiidand,  destitute  offish,  or  even  comparatively  so,  as  Hugh  Miller's 

argument  demands  that  they  should  be?     Wy  no  means.     Tboy  so 

•  KfMiuers  "  Gfojjrjiijliical  Sybt<«m  of  Heroditus,"  p.  51. 
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abound  with  fish  of  various  kinds  as  to  give  employment  to  multitudes, 
and  yield  a  lucrative  traffic  in  this  kind  of  provision.  Of  the  Wolga, 
irhich  flows  into  the  Caspian,  and  rises  near  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  we 
leam  that  the  country  which  it  traverses  is  throughout  fertile — that 
it  abounds  with  fish,  and  that  upwards  of  10,000  boats  are  employed 
in  the  fishery.*  Of  the  Don,  which  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  and 
the  Dnieper,  the  ancient  Borysthenes,  which  falls  into  the  Black  Sea, 
we  have  such  records  as  these — 

From  this  colony  they  (the  GeDoese)  engaged,  with  saperior  advantage,  in  the 
lacrative  trade  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  their  industry  supplied  the  Greeks  with  fish 
and  com ;  .  .  .  and  the  endless  exportation  of  salt-fish  and  caviare  is  annually 
renewed  by  the  enormous  sturgeons  that  are  caught  at  the  month  of  the  Don  or 
Tanai8."t 

"  Heroditns  was  of  opinion  that  this  river  (the  Borysthenes)  was  more  productive, 
not  only  than  all  the  rivers  of  Scy thia,  but  than  every  other  in  the  world,  the  Egyp- 
tian Nile  excepted.  It  contained  great  abundance  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  of 
fiali,  and  afibrded  the  most  agreeable  and  excellent  pastures." | 

This  line  of  proof,  that  the  elaborate  argument  of  Hugh  Miller  in 
finipport  of  the  theory  of  a  limited  deluge  is  an  utter  failure,  might  be 
prosecuted  to  almost  any  extent.  If  his  reasoning  were  conclusive, 
there  is  a  demonstration  of  one  of  two  things — either  that  there  never 
was  a  local  or  universal  deluge,  or  that  there  was  the  same  amount  of 
miracle  (the  idea  of  which  it  is  all  but  blasphemous,  in  his  eyes,  to 
suggest),  in  connection  with  his  local  deluge,  as  would  be  necessary, 
in  as  far  a^  this  part  of  his  argument  applies,  in  connection  with  a 
universal  deluge.  The  evidence  of  facts  now  existing  on  the  earth's 
surface,  and  which  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  according  to  the 
joint  records  of  sacred  and  profane  history,  demonstrate  that  if  Hugh 
Miller's  great  scientific  argument  establishes  anything,  it  is  that  the 
local-deluge  theory  is  a  pure  fiction. 

THE   VOLCANIC   CONES   OF   ETNA   AND   AUVERGNE. 

Another  argument  of  our  author  for  a  local  deluge,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  universal  one — an  argument  which  he  evidently  deems 
unanswerable — is  contained  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  To  only  one  of  the  other  arguments  employed  in  this  controversy  need  I  at  all 
refer.  The  coues  of  volcanic  craters  are  formed  of  loose  incoherent  scoriae  and 
ashes;  and,  when  exposed,  as  in  the  case  of  submarine  volcanoes,  such  as  Graham *8 
Island  and  the  inlands  of  Nyoe  and  Sabrino,  to  the  denuding  force  of  waves  and 
currents,  they  have  in  a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  in  a  few  months,  been  washed  com- 
pletely away.  And  yet  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Auvergno  in  central 
France,  and  along  the  ilanks  of  JEtu&y  there  are  cones  of  long  extinct  or  long  slum- 
bering volcanocH,  which,  though  of  at  least  triple  the  antiquity  of  the  Noachian 
Deluge,  and  though  composed  of  the  ordinary  incoherent  materials,  exhibit  no  marks 
of  denudation.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  no  devastating 
flood  could  have  passed  over  the  forest  zone  of  ^tna  during  the  last  twelve  thou- 
■ind  years, — for  such  is  the  antiquity  which  he  assigns  to  its  older  lateral  cooes, 

•  "  Popular  Encyclopaedia,"  part  xiii.  p.  90. 

t  Kennel's  "  Geographical  System  of  HeroditUs,"  p.  97. 

t  lb.  p.  56. 
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timt  retain  in  intep;rity  thoir  ori;;inal  slmpe ;  and  the  Tolcnnie  canes  of  AuteigM 
wbicb  enclose  in  their  obhoH  the  remains  of  extinct  animalii,  and  proMot  an  ontiiM 
as  perfect  as  those  of  JFAnHf  are  deemed  older  Htill.  Qraham*fl  Island  aroes  ootil 
the  sea  early  in  July,  1831 :  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  Aogust  it  badatUiM^ 
to  a  circumfurenco  of  three  miles,  and  to  a  beight  of  two  bundrcd  feet;  and  jeti 
less  than  three  months  from  that  time  the  waves  bad  washed  its  immense  nsi 
duwn  to  the  st-a-level ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  more  it  existed  but  as  a  dangeroos  fihad 
And  sueb  inevitably  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  equally  incoherent  conefk 
craters  of  ^^tna  and  AuTorgne  during  the  seven  and  a  half  months  that  interfCM 
between  tlio  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  and  the  rc-appeartoc 
of  the  mount.iin-topji,  had  they  been  included  within  the  area  of  the  Deluge." 

All  the  argument  contained  in  this  passjige  is  fonn<leil  on  two  nn 
warranted  assumptions.  The  first  ajwumption  is,  that  the  waters  of  tb 
Delnpfe,  after  rising  to  the  height  of  these  volcanic  cones,  oontimiei 
at  that  Ifvel  for  seven  and  a  half  months.  His  words  are — "  Ad 
such  inevitably  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  equally  iiicoheren 
oone-like  craters  of  /Etna  and  Auvergne  during  the  seven  and  a  ha 
months  that  intervened  between  the  breaking  np  of  the  fountaiuai 
the  great  deep  and  the  re-appearance  of  the  mount ain-toi>s,  had  tlie 
})een  included  in  the  area  of  the  Deluge.''  But  what  is  the  he 
in  o])posilion  to  this  assumption  ?  It  is,  that  while  the  waters  of  fl 
Mediterranean  Sea  continued  at  the  same  level  aronnd  Grahim' 
Island,  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  around  ^tua  aD 
Auvergne  did  not  continue  so  much  as  an  hour  at  the  same  level 
the  rate  of  their  ascent  and  descent  being  no  less  than  180  feet  eroq 
24  hours,  or  7^  feet  each  hour.  There  is  no  proi)er  parallel,  thai' 
fore,  iKjtweeu  the  disapixfaranco  of  Graham's  Island  in  the  MeditV' 
ranean  Sea  and  the  cones  of  Auvergne  and  /Etna,  even  though  1] 
were  admitted,  as  it  is  not,  that  the  disapiwarance  of  Graham's  iS 
was  wholly  caused  by  tlu?  action  of  the  waves  of  that  sea  on  the  i 
canic  materials  of  which  it  consisted.  Xor  let  any  of  the  adv 
of  a  local  flood  be  startled  at  the  idea  of  such  a  rapid  rise  of  I 
waters  of  the  Deluge  as  1 80  feet  each  day ;  for  they  will  find  E% 
driller  making  the  supposition,  in  the  case  of  his  local  deluge^  dm 
daily  rise  of  no  less  than  400  feet.*  The  second  assumption  is,  f 
the  waters  of  the  Flood  flowed  in  a  tide,  the  successive  waves  of  i  * 
dashed  against  these  cones;  and  for  this,  also,  there  is  the 
of  warrant.  Ascending  upwards  at  the  rate  of  180  feet  each  daT,li 
waters  rose  so  as  to  huindate  the  ground  on  the  different  paiti^ 
these  mcnnitains  around  the  bases  of  these  cones  before  it 
them,  and  then  rose  on  all  sides  or  around  them  at  once,  not  i 
ing  half  a  day,  or  even  an  hour,  much  less  seven  and  a  half  i 
at  the  same  level;  consequently  there  was  no  scope  given  for  i 
denudation  as  our  author  supposes,  and  as  is  essential  to  his  i 
ment.  Moreover,  these  cones  would  be  laid  under  a  pressure  of  i 
of  no  less  than  ISO  feet  deep  the  lirst  day  after  the  waters  i 
their  summits,  and  of  3G0  feet  the  second,  by  the  weight  of  i 
they  would  be  kept  fast  hi  their  place.  And  if  it  is  afhnittedl 
during  the  first  hour  or  two  of  the  rise  of  ilu*  waters  there  ] 
*  '■ 'IVstimouy  of  thf;  KiKkfi,"  p.  o47. 
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Bome  slight  denudation,  there  wonld  be  enough  left  to  make  them 
wliat  they  now  are;  while  they  would  be  so  pressed  by  the  superin- 
cambent  mass  of  waters,  thousands  of  feet  in  depth,  as  might  well 
rive  them  the  compact  aspect  which  they  now  bear.  This,  therefore, 
fiiough  set  forth  in  all  the  beauties  of  diction  of  which  our  author 
was  such  a  master,  and  with  an  air  of  logical  deduction,  furnishes  a 
iVery  insufficient  climax  to  his  argument,  as  it  is  wanting  at  once  in 
iacience  and  logic. 

{To  be  continued,) 


2VIEW  OF  THE  REV.  MR  WHITE'S  PRINCIPLES  OF 
CHRISTIAN  UNION.* 

Fe  have  already  noticed  this  book  in  our  pages.    If  we  return  to  it 

in,  it  is  not  so  much  from  our  conviction  of  its  importance  as  a 

rk  on  Union,  as  from  the  opportunity  which  it  afifords  of  exposing 

noiples  of  a  mischievous  tendency,  current  enough  in  certain  classes 

f  professedly  religions  society,  but  which  we  should  hope  are  not  yet 

prevalent  in  the  religious  body  to  which  Mr  White  now  belongs. 

Te  fear  that  Mr  White  affords  an  unhappy  instance  of  many  facts 

at  go  to  prove,  that  nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  a  man  of  a  sound 

jfession  than  to  begin  to  waver,  and  to  uproot  his  holdings,  even 

'  the  purpose  of  healing  the  divisions  of  the  Church.     If  he  become 

avinced  that  his  views  have  previously  been  unscriptural,  true  it  is 

at  the  sooner  he  confesses  and  forsakes  his  errors  the  better  for  himself 

i  the  cause  of  truth.    But  if  still  holding  his  views  as  scriptural,  he, 

^withstanding,  compromises  and  sinks  them,  he  has  commenced  a 

Qward  course,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  predicate  the  issue.     We 

I  already  shown  that  Mr  White  now  maintains  and  publishes  views 

^  the  very  teeth  of  his  former  profession,  and  of  which,  at  the  present 

^*ge  of  our  remarks,  we  shall  only  say  they  are  of  a  very  question- 

^fe  character. 

•  »Ve  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  the  order  in  which  we 
J^Uld  arrange  our  thoughts  in  dealing  with  what  Mr  White  calls 
^*he  Principles  of  Christian  Union;"  because  anything  like  a  fair 
Sjotission  of  principles,  as  applicable  to  any  practical  result  for 
^*^8tian  union,  we  are  altogether  unable  to  discover  in  the  book. 
*ti  views — we  cannot  call  them  principles,  for  they  do  not  seem  to 
■  ^o  have  much  logical  coherence — are  well  enough  adapted  to  un- 
*^S©  ^^^  pull  down  the  framework  of  Christian  truth,  and,  conse- 
^P^tly,  of  Christian  love  and  Christian  union,  but  of  very  little  value, 
^^ed,  to  bnild  up  the  individual  believer,  or  in  that  sense  to  edify 
Church  of  the  living  God.     No  man,  of  sound  mind  and  of  en- 

The  Principles  of  Christian  Union,  as  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  Ood.    By 
Jftev.  William  White,  Knox's  Free  Chnrch,  Haddington.     Edinburgh :  William 
Doedy,  79,  George  Street.    Glasgow :  D.  Bryc©  &  Co.    London :  Hamilton, 
.    ^mJ,  &  Co.     1863. 
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ii»  iixod  vi..\vs  i.l  tlh'  iinp'.>rt:mc(»  iiiid  necessity  of  ubieclive  U 
ivjoitMni;  iij  :in  atmi'^piioiv  i»f  selt-ooni]»I:ieeiit  contemplation, 
man  nor  .f  Ma  lame  (iuit.n,  or  .Iju.'(»b  Delimen,  and  EiumaD\ 
denlu'V::-.  :v\.\  i\w  l'it'ti>ts  of  every  a^^\  before  and  since, — will 


liijlinMu-d  flirisiian  understanding — no  man  but  a  pure  mystic,  having 
n»  fixed  vi..\vs  i.f  the  importance  and  necessity  of  ubjective  truth,  but 
,...;..:..;....:.. \ r  ..u-  1 ^ ^-^'on,  after  the 

uaDuel  Sm*- 
111  believe, 
thai  lie  v  -Mr  cv^rp^rate  unitm  of  tlie  Church  of  Christ,  in  living 
practical  ef.i.'ieney  and  purity,  and  separation  from  the  heretical  and 
impir.v,  can  be  ni;.:ntained  wiilmut  a  i>rufession  of  definite,  tixt^i,  welb 
asi'i'rlained  id>iectivi»  truths  and  precepts  oi  the  word  of  God,  as  well 
as  deV'Ued  love  to  all  wliich  these*  truths  and  precepts  imply,  b«Mhiu 
relation  to  iux]  and  man.  l)ej»arlure  from  them  theoretically,  or 
violation  of  them  practically  in  the  life,  is  instantly,  to  that  extent,  a 
violatitui  of  the  visible  union.  Would  any  one,  in  his  Christian  senses, 
suppose  a  church  involved  in  pure  indifterence,  in  which  not  a 
breath  of  strife  or  divisi(»n  was  seen  or  heard,  on  the  one  hand  :  or  in 
which,  on  tho  (»iher,  the  purest  abstract  and  seraphic  mystic  contem- 
plation prevaileil  in  the  inner  consciousness  of  its  members,  would 
exhibit  the  corporate  unity  of  a  visible  church,  or  be  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a  church  in  the  earth  ?  'J'he  question  of  how  njany  or  how  few 
•-•bjective  t  mil  is  and  precepts  are  nel•^.•s^ary  for  this  end,  is  a  qticstion 
by  itself;  but  what  we  have  ailirmed,  as  a  gfcneral  principle,  must  be 
held  to  bo  undoubtc'l,  otherwise  you  gel  into  the  rcfrioii  of  the  invisi- 
lle,  which  can  be  known  only  t'.»  Him  "  who  searchetli  the  heart?  and 
:r:eth  the  reins." 

Whether  this  hv.  the  re^^ii-n  in  which  Mr  White  expects  the  Churcli 
:     l'.vell  in  its  unity  o\\  rarth,  will  appear  as  v.e  pr<iCeed. 

For  this  purpose,  thouijh  it  d-.'ps  not  seem  tiie  nicest  promising  me- 

'■.'A  for  writing  an  elaborate  article  on  Christian  I'niun — v^hich  is  far 

vn:  being  the  object  of  this  proent  paper, — yet  it  may  serve  the  end 

V.  V.ave  in  view  if  we  ft»llow,  in  >nch  remarks  as  our  space  will  allow, 

.:.:•  rrder  of  Mr  White's  Lectuns,  so  far  as  we  can  notice  thorn  at  all. 

'.Ve  may,  however,  premise  a  lew  general  C(  nsiderations  ;  and  firti 

z  ly  be  asked — 

'.?  ":*-e  corporate   union   of  the  several  sections  of  the  Christian 

* :  :*•:'.  an  absolute  necessity?    To  t'lis  ([m->iion  we  mu>t  answer.  No; 

.•..':-.•>.  without  it  the  Ciu'i>tian  Cii'\r./ii  would  not  exist  on  earth. 

'  •  •::   "  :.e  Papacy,  every  rea<b*r  o*'  Church  History  knows,  its  iniivn 

i    ..;   ••.-•:: lent   i>retenc..-.     Tlie  only  uiiiiy,  even  in   the   (\ur.cil*t* 

-.  .  _«v  ijh   Father  Paul   eallc  1   *' exojuisite   unity." — v.as   in  il> 

>  i:  luheinas. 

-.r.r.e  union  a  dntyr     AVr  belii.ve   that  it  is.     This  arise^i 

*  •  AV.'.re  of  the  caM.*,  ai.d  iVo:!i  \\\.'  i-rihciplos  and  commauds 

V  71    t  liod.     These  wc  as>ume. 

•*-  -iM  it  be,  advri:!t'.:^v-.'i>y     It  iriu>t  lV«l'ow,  as  matter  f*f 

•   '.-.  :  C'ie  preniists,  tli:;i  i:  v.\m;M— <..thi;r\vi>c  God  wor.ld  tr.-t 

*.' v.tai^cousy     T"  !•-  uv\>\  le  di'?'.rn:iT^.-d   by  .inotber 

V  •.V.fiv  a  chr.r.l:  wy-  a  t.u:li  ?     i\-r  tl:e  Kl»-ry  of  Gv^n^ 

^.'v.uion  of  1.'^;  -in:.  r<.     lb -v.  i-  :hi^  -rea:  end  i-.' 

■  ?.rchV    I'y  p-ri.'iTv'nj:  i:-.T  f\:v.vii'U  a^  -  il.o  pill- 
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and  ground  of  the  tnith."  In  otber  words,  by  declaring  (Jod,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  "in  all  that  whereby  He  maketh 
Himself  known,''  and  exhibiting  and  applying  it  in  all  the  forms  and 
fiir  all  the  ends  for  which  He  designs  and  commands  it  in  the  various 
ootgoings  of  the  Christian  life. 

Who  are  they,  or  what  is  the  church,  that  will  best  fulfil  this  great 
end  ?  Obviously  the  individuals,  or  the  corporate  church  who  receive, 
hold,  profess,  and  act  them  out  in  the  practical  life.  "  With  the  heart 
man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is 
made  unto  sulvation.''  Suppose  a  church  originally  gathered,  consti- 
toted,  and  organized,  and  performing  these  functions  with  all  fidelity: 
suppose  that  some,  "  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of 
devils,  depart  from  the  faith;''  of  course,  communion  with  them  must 
cease,  and  no  one  will  for  a  moment  doubt  with  whom  the  guilt  of  the 
schism  arises.  Suppose,  however,  that  others,  gathered,  constituted, 
mnd  organized  by  a  different  instrumentality,  have  not  only  a  narrower 
profession  of  the  faith,  but  unsound  views  on  many  points,  and  are 
nnfaithful  in  their  practice :  suppose  they  increase  and  extend  side  by 
aide  with  the  body  of  "  faithful  men,"  and  live  in  separate  tents  ;  and 
all  the  while  the  first  gathered,  constituted,  and  organized,  be  they 
greater  or  smaller,  are  as  fully  and  faithfully  performing  their  function 
in  maintaiDiDg,  professing,  and  acting  out  God's  truth  and  law  as  can 
be  done  here  below ;  is  it  their  duty  to  come  down  from  the  work — to 
lower  their  whole  profession,  doctrinal  and  practical, — and  go  down  to 
the  plains  of  Ono,  that  they  may  either  absorb  or  be  absorbed  by  the 
less  faithful  and  the  less  holy  and  efficient?  Should  not  the  reply  be, 
**  I  am  doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come  down."  Is  it  their 
duty  to  disi)ense  with  the  more  perfect  and  complete  profession  of  what 
they  receive,  hold,  profess,  and  act  out  in  and  before  the  world,  for 
the  glory  of  God,  the  edification  and  comfort  of  believers,  and  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  that  they  may  unite  with  those  who,  in  all  these 
respects,  occupy  a  lower  platform  ?  If  it  be,  where  is  the  Scripture 
authority  for  such  a  course,  and  where  lies  the  scriptural  obligation  ? 

Does  such  an  idea  not  put  an  extinguisher  on  all  Christian  pro- 
gress, and  in  its  very  nature  tend  downward  to  unbelief  and  corruption? 
Is  it  not  contrary  to  such  commandments  as  these — "  Hold  fast  the 
pROFCssiON  of  your  faith" — not  only  your  faith,  but  "  the  profession 
of  your  faith,  without  wavering;"  "Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words,"  as  well  as  hold  fast  the  sound  words. 

What  would  be  the  case,  and  what  the  result,  were  a  Christian  man, 
of  as  faithful  and  perfect  a  character  as  has  been  attained  to  hero 
below,  to  act  on  this  lowering  process,  that  he  might  the  more  plea- 
santly, either  to  himself  or  others,  act  and  associate  with  his  more 
easy-going  neighbours,  whether  in  faith  or  practice? 

Suppose  the  faithful  church  to  be  the  smaller  in  the  case  we  have 
alluded  to,  does  not  the  more  imperative  obligation  lie  upon  it,  in  such 
circumstances,  to  uphold  its  standard  both  in  relation  to  God  and  in 
relation  to  man  ?  If  not,  then,  as  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  in  human 
nature  and  in  human  conduct,  Christian  or  not  Christian,  that  it 
always  falls  below  its  own  standard,  the  necessary  effect,  and  that 
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tv:r.  Wv  *.-.y.  :'.,.:.  ]  y  n'.]  ■:..iiri^  .:u.p  i.t»  :;.v  tr.:c.  wbr.:ev;.*r  maj 
*.c  r.e  of  :'..•  :::.::".. — :.  •  r.;;/.: -r  v.  Ln:  L:;y  i,-  tie  ciamour  abom 
I  "j  try  ai:  1  ;■  :.:oi.!:  :;.  li.  v-  :;..>:■  •  ]*;>:.  i.-.  •  i::-:.::.>:is  a:;d  coniro- 
v.>:v^  :ii-i  ■:.-:  il  V  ::.v:.  r"  -  i.-i.c.-r  ].».•.->  the  c:.;:.  »f  true  science 
*l:7::.k  ::;:  •  i  :>  '*".>".  !:k;  i!.-:  i.-  ::;.'i-'.T;ib.  ^vhv'.vv^r  :!:•>  cry  nf  preju- 
'.  :\:.  \  :  a::y  :.  : .:»  :>  v  ir. .1  ;:':  ■  Ti  !::<  e:tr>r  S::';e  have  li^-Deit. 
i'v.".  ;;  Gu'.iiv-  '.::  ::.  :*.  ".r".  ll•••:li^^^  \v:-:-'.y  u.-v  trediiaMy.     Xot  so 

•;/:  :!•.' i'*.;:>::.i:i.  r.  :  >  •  •  lu'r.t   li:-?  rt.v.ivli  t»  act.     She  is  "the 

..-  a:  :  -:*.'  ■::..i  oi  :'..:■  :i «::';.:"  ui.'l  I'lr  iliat  aul,  iinvl  subcirJinate to 

.  *<:'.:.i:  ii.r  v.:.i  n  :>  «.:'  ;;-!var.t;'.'jf.'  i:i  the  e.r»ib.     For  any  other 

• "^  .v'.y  a  ^vk::i:^v  I  •".-  v  t  Y  ::/..-;li:.:f.     All  who  hold,  pro- 

XX.      •  /.;•.  v^.:  :'.  .'  ivw'.h  V !  ti.ii-t.    u/iit  ij  iii.iieon  all  the  accouDtt 

.  >  .-.:  y  ,  :•.•'  i<  t.>  ].■•'  I,  j  ;■.  :"e<>.  a!:!  act  it  out ;  so  that  it  ja5t 

.    •         ••'..>:!:,  Wi.j  arc  they?     T.>  iht-m  ought  all  others  to 

•  .  ••.:*>:'.'n  whwh  '.■•"••\\/.%  •  ii  thi?  snl'V.'ct  arises  from  the 

.    .     •    ■•'  '■••[Vk'^i  •  i.v.c'i  >vi:-»  i'.-.x*  r.'UL'l  apart,  making 

..     ". .  .•'<  •  *.■  ,.*-..  ..;•./  ^y  ;}.,.  (hri^iiiiii  (.  huivh,  instead 

•...'  ; :;  1  •'  ••  wW.rh  ;'.  «.-:.vivh  :.>  i-:;il«li>lu'd  in  \\\v  I'urih 

.•.^>x'y  i.:;l  piiir.aiy  oi..ll-a:i»'ii  upon  all  ChmtiiUis, 

.  ..  i-  iiv\ — viz.,  tiio  gl.»ry  of  CiihI  according  to  His  own 
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fcrath  and  law.*  We  say  law,  in  the  sense  of  precepts  and  commands. 
Ehis  latter  point  is  too  much  overlooked  in  this  question  of  union. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  doctrine  only;  but  it 
ii  a  question,  also,  as  to  matters  of  practice;  affecting,  for  instance, 
tihe  violation  of  tlie  Sabbath  law,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  in 
riolations  of  the  laws  of  morals,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  heresy  in  the 
lenial  of  doctrines. 

With  these  general  remarks  and  principles  in  view,  we  may  now 
gooeed,  as  we  proposed  to  do,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  Mr 
BHiite's  positions,  in  the  order  and  on  the  subjects  handled  in  his  book. 

Lecture  I. 

We  might  fairly  pass  over  all  his  first  three  Lectures,  as  Mr  W.  tells 
18  in  his  preface  that  be  has  discovered  Lord  Bacon's  desideratum 
*  in  order  to  union" — viz.,  "  The  distinction  between  faith  and  know- 
edge  ;''  and  we  might  at  once  proceed  to  test  its  value,  as  discussed 
B  Lecture  IV.  But  we  would  make  one  remark  in  the  outset,  which 
nay  require  a  brief  notice  of  his  previous  statements,  and  it  is  this, 
Jiat  Mr  White  misapplies  the  passage  (Eph.  iv.  3-8)  on  which  his 
[jectures  are  professedly  founded.  He  uses  it,  in  its  several  parts,  to 
point  out  the  way  by  which  churches  in  a  state  of  separation  from  one 
mother,  no  matter  on  what  grounds,  are  to  come  together  and  unite 
in  one  visible  corporate  organization  ;  whereas  the  apostle's  exhorta- 
non  is  to  a  church  of  believers  who  are  already  united,  and  who  are 
x>  endeavour  to  keep  the  unity,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are 
n  the  Spirit  already.  He  is  not  defining  and  setting  forth  the 
»rm8  on  which  churches,  differing  in  opinion  and  differing  in 
practice,  are  to  unite,  and  how  they  are  to  effect  it;  but  he  is 
snforcing  the  reasons  why  a  church  united  is  to  "  keep"  the  unity, 
IS  part  of  that  "  walking"  which  is  "  worthy  of  their  high  vo- 
»tion."  The  apostle  is  not  discussing,  nor  even  looking  at  the 
jnestion  that  is  of  main  importance  to  be  solved,  in  order  to  the  object 
i?hich  Mr  White  has  in  view — viz.,  the  recovering  of  the  lost  unity 
)f  corporate  churches.  For  this  object  Mr  Whitens  whole  book  is 
oept  and  useless.  The  portion  of  the  apostle's  noble  and  heavenly 
ixhortation  which  Mr  White  has  selected,  as  containing  the  rule  and 
3asis  on  which  Christian  churches  are  to  unite  who  are  already  sepa- 
rated, has  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  all  the  other  portions  which 
inculcate  the  various  graces  of  the  Christian  life.  He  might  have 
'astened  on  any  other  detached  portion  of  the  fourth  chapter,  or  on 
;ven  to  the  end  of  the  Epistle.  The  words  of  the  25th  verse  might 
IS  reasonably  be  selected  as  the  text  on  which  to  descant  and  declaim 
)n  the  duty  and  principles  of  Christian  union : — "  Wherefore  putting 
iway  lying,  speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbour ;  for  ye  are 
nembers  one  of  another.'*  One  might  easily  show  that  this  "  mem- 
bership one  of  another"  embraces  the  whole  principles  of  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit.     But  the  first  use  to  be  made  of  it  is  the  duty  of  "putting 

•  We  bavo  not  space  to  express  the  totally  indefensible  application  and  perrer- 
lion  of  such  texts  as  tbcse— John  xvii.  and  Phil.  iii.  ,15,  16,  to  unions  on  the 
xinciple  of  sinking  attained  troths. 
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the  Spirit."  "Now,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodnesSy  right- 
eousncsR,  and  truth."  And  a^ain,  **  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love, 
joy,  peace,"  &c.  "  They  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh, 
with  the  iiffections  and  lusts."  **  If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  ns  also 
walk  in  the  Spirit."  **  By  the  fruits  ye  shall  know"  it.  And  these 
fruits  mnst  bo  exhibited ;  and  that  church  that  exhibits  them  in 
larf^est  measure  is  best  fulfilling  the  command  of  the  apostle. 

In  regard  to  all  that  ^Ir  White  so  eloquently  discourses  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  Spirit  to  maintain  the  unity  and  life  of  the  Gbnith, 
there  can  be  no  debate.  As  little  can  there  be  debate  on  the  fine  things 
he  writes  on  the  one  hope.  But  when  Mr  W.  proceeds  to  put  a  number 
of  interrogatories  as  to  the  fitness  for  communion  in  heaven  not  consti- 
tuting fitness  for  communion  on  earth,  and  then  adds,  "  It  is  one  of 
the  insanities,  wliich  infest  even  tlie  wise,  to  suppose  that  j)ersons  are 
fit  for  the  communion  of  lieaven  wlio  are  not  fit  for  communion 
with  them  on  e.irth/'  he  only  falls  into  one  of  the  common-place, 
hackneyed  plausibilities  put  forth  on  the  subject,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  overlooks  the  wlu'lc  nature  of  the  question,  and  grossly  mis- 
states the  fact. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  man  ever  set  down  such  a  proix)sition 
as  his  statement  implies.     But  does  ^Iv  White  mean  to  uflirm  the 
proposition,  that  every  member  of  Christ's  body,  while  hero  on  earth, 
is  fit,  as  he  is,  for  communion  with  Christ  in  glory  ?    Does  he  mean  that 
every  man  whom  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  knows  to  be  a  true  mem- 
ber of  His  body,  is  fit  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Church  on  earth? 
Would  he  aftirm  that  when  David  had  f.illen  into  gross  sin,  he  was  then 
and  there  fit  for  the  communion  of  the  Church  on  earth?    If  not,  will 
he  dare  to  say  that  he  wiis  then  not  an  heir  of  heaven  at  all  ?     The  one 
fitness  is  not  the  certain  fitness  for  the  other.    The  Church  may,  iu  the 
judgment  (»f  charily,  ad'.r.it  to  her  communion  those  whom  the  Lord 
will  disown;  and  the  Church  may  lawfully  exclude  from  her  communion 
those  whum  Christ  knows  to  be  of  His  children  after  all.     All  this 
proves  thatMrW^hite  totally  misap[)lies  his  test;  and  no  church  would 
be  warranted  to  act  on  his  principles.     The  pretended  vicar  of  Christ 
dares  to  do  so,  and  to  cut  off  both  from  the  Church  and  from  Christ 
himself.     But  the  Church  may,  and  often  does,  in  the  exercise  of 
gwlly  discipline,  both  to  bring  tiie  subject  of  it  to  re[)entance  and  to 
save  his  soul,  as  well  as  that  others  may  fear,  remove  from  her  com- 
munion those  whom  she  dares  not  aflirm  are  no  members  of  Christ's 
body,  but  only  heirs  of  wrath,  who,  nevertheless,  have  fallen  into  such 
gross  error  and  sin  as  to  endanjrer  their  own  souls,  and  the  purity  of 
the  flock  of  Christ.     All  jMr  W.'s  fine  declamation  will  not  save  bis 
theory  from  the  charge  of  identity  with  the  claims  of  the  Man  of  Sm. 

Lfx'tuue  111. 

This  Lecture  is  entitled  "  The  Basis  of  Unw7\  in  the  Church 
Visfhler     *  One  LonV  (Eph.  iv.  r>), 

Mr  White  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  account  for  the  hiatus, 
over  which  he  escapes  by  one  bold  bound,  between  the  "  one  Body 
and  one  Spirit,"  and  "  the  one  Lord,"  &c.,  and  finds  in  the  former  the 
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Btidation  of  the  '^  Chnrch  invisible,"  and  in  the  latter  the  fonndatioii 

'*  basis  of  the  Church  visible."  We  had  always  understood  that 
e  bne  Lord  Jesns  Clirist  is  the  basis  or  foundation  of  lx)th ;  that  "in 
IM  ALL  fulness  dwells,"  and  in  Him,  and  through  His  merits,  does  the 
>int  dwell,  and  from  Him  does  the  Spirit  proceed  and  enter  into  His 
xiy  the  Chnrch.  It  is  a  mere  arbitrary  fancy  to  make  this  the  start- 
g-point  of  the  "rw/Wc"  unity  of  the  Church.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
is  immediately  connected  with  it  than  the  '^  pne  Spirit,"  who,  pro- 
eding  from  Him,  unites  to  Him  the  believers,  and  forms  the  image, 
iiich,  by  l>eing  exhibited,  forms  ^he  basis  of  visible  union — in  other 
>rds,  of  the  union  that  may  be  seen.  All  this  proceeds  from,  and  is 
tinded  on,  the  kingly  office  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Mr  W.,  in  this 
bitrary  distinction,  separates  what  Ood  has  joined  together.  All  the 
?ments  that  go  to  form  the  one  union  go  to  form  the  other,  though 
ere  are  some  of  these  that  can  be  exhibited,  and  some  that  cannot, 
bose  that  can  be  exhibited  are  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the  "  visible 
tion."  i^The  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ — His  authority  in  the  heart 
d  conscience — can  no  more  be  seen,  in  itself,  than  the  internal  ope- 
tions  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Both  may  be  the  subject  of  the  inner 
nsciousness  and  experience,  but,  as  such,  cannot  be  the  visible  bond 

visible  union.  Both  must  be  manifested;  and  the  one  is  as  neces- 
ry  a  foundation  and  cause  of  visible  organization  as  the  other.  But 
is  the  organization  in  faith  and  practice  that  exhibits  the  foundation, 
St  as  it  is  the  superstructure  that  tells  of  a  foundation,  and  what  are 

extent  and  strength.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  "  one  Ood 
d  Father  of  all,"   which  is  as  much  involved  in  the  invisible  union 
the  Church  as  in  the  visible. 
Mr  White's  discussion  in  this  chapter,  on  the  bearing  of  his  theory 

the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  is  altogether  irrelevant  to  the 
estion  of  union ;  while  in  the  course  of  it  he  makes  some  rather 
k»^iig  stateiueTrt::;— rrl^^ch^o^  to^ch u rch -t U^^rt  «WJo  not  hold  his 
}W8  of  the  Headship  of  Cbristj  to  an  extent  to  which,  with  all  our 
ilike  to  latitndinarian  schemes  of  union,  we  are  not  prepared  to  go, 
d  our  principles  do  not  require  us  to  go.  We  confess  to  inability  to 
mprehend,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  what  Mr  W.  would  be  at  in 
ich  of  this  Lecture.  What  in  it  is  true,  and  of  any  value,  is 
ire  truism ;  and  much  of  it  is  more  eloquent  than  consistent.  No 
e  will  deny  the  necessity,  or,  at  least,  ought  to  deny  the  necessity, 
the  Lordship  of  Christ,  as  an  article  of  any  basis  of  union.  Yet  the 
rangelical  Alliance  refused  to  receive  it,  because  they  could  not 
Sne  it  without  cutting  off  many  who  were  in  it  Mr  White  leaves 
equally  vague.  But  the  question  is,  How  Christ  exercises  His  Lord- 
p,  and  makes  His  authority — which  in  itself  is  as  invisible  as  the 
5  Spirit — to  be  owned  and  exhibited?  He  is  the  Head  of  Doctrine, 
Law,  of  Qovernnient,  of  Discipline.  How  is  this  Headship  exhi- 
ed?  By  profession,  and  organization,  and  application,  as  He 
nmands  and  appoints.  Mr  W.  justly  asserts  that  there  can  be  no 
ion  with  those  who  deny  the  Bible,  and  asserts  very  properly  that 
I  *^  word  of  God  is  absolutely  unalterable,"  and  that  the  whole  of 
m  ^^nniversaUy  binding,"  and  with  those  who  deny  this  there  can 

8m 
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the  Spirit."  "Now,  tho  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness,  right- 
eousness, and  truth."  And  attain,  "  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love, 
joy,  peace,'*  &c.  "They  that  are  ('hrisl's  have  crucified  the  flesh, 
with  the  alTeclions  and  lusts."  "  If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also 
walk  in  the  Spirit."  **  J5y  the  fruits  ye  shall  know"  it.  And  these 
fruits  must  he  exhihited ;  and  that  church  that  exhibits  them  in 
larfcest  measure  is  best  fulfilling  the  command  of  the  .ipostle. 

In  regard  to  all  that  ^Ir  White  so  eloquently  discourses  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  Spirit  to  maintain  the  unity  and  life  of  the  Church, 
there  can  be  no  debate.  As  little  can  there  be  debate  on  the  fine  things 
he  writes  on  the  one  hope.  But  when  3[r  W.  proceeds  to  put  a  number 
of  interrogatories  as  to  the  fitness  for  communion  in  heaven  not  consti- 
tuting fitness  for  eonnnunion  on  earth,  and  then  adds,  **  It  is  one  of 
the  insanities,  which  infest  even  the  wise,  to  suppose  that  persons  are 
fit  for  the  communion  of  heaven  who  are  not  fit  for  communioa 
with  them  on  earth,"  he  only  falls  into  one  of  the  common-place, 
hackneyed  plausibilities  put  forth  on  tho  subject,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  overlooks  the  wIk-^c  nature  of  the  (piestion,  and  grossly  mis- 
states the  fact. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  man  ever  set  down  such  a  proposition 
as  his  statement  implies.     Hut  does  Mr  White  mean  to  afiirm  the 
proposition,  that  every  member  of  ('liiist's  body,  while  hero  on  earth, 
is  fit,  as  he  is,  for  comuninitm  with  Christ  in  glory  ?    Does  he  mean  that 
every  man  whom  the  great  Head  of  the  (.-hurch  knows  to  be  a  true  mem- 
ber of  His  body,  is  fit  to  be  in  communion  with  tho  Church  on  earth? 
Would  he  aflirm  that  when  David  had  fallen  into  gross  sin,  he  was  then 
and  there  fit  for  the  communion  of  the  Church  on  earth  ?    If  not,  will 
he  dare  to  say  that  he  was  then  not  an  heir  of  heaven  at  all  ?     The  one 
fitness  is  not  the  certain  fitness  for  the  other.    The  Church  may,  in  ibc 
judgment  of  chanty,  ad:::it  to  her  communion  those  v. bom  the  Lord 
will  disown;  and  the  Church  may  lawluUy  exclude  from  her  communion 
those  whom  (!in*ist  knows  to  be  C'f  His  chiMren  after  all.     All  this 
proves  that  Mr  White  totally  misap[)lies  his  test:  and  no  church  would 
be  warranted  to  act  on  his  principles.     The  pretended  viuar  of  Christ 
dares  to  do  so,  and  to  cut  olT  both  from  the  (-luireh  and  from  Christ 
In'msclf.     Hut  the  Church  may,  and  often  does,  in  the  exercise  rf 
godly  discipline,  both  to  bring  the  subject  of  it  to  rL'i>enlance  and  to 
save  his  soul,  as  well  as  that  others  may  fear,  remove  from  her  com- 
munion those  whom  she  dares  not  nfiirm  are  no  ir.embers  of  Christ's 
body,  but  only  heirs  of  wrath,  who,  nevertheh^ss,  have  fallen  into  such 
gross  error  and  sin  as  to  endanger  their  own  souls,  and  the  purity  of 
the  fiock  t)f  Clirist.     All  ^Ir  W.'s  fine  declamation  will  not  save  his 
theory  from  the  charge  of  identity  with  the  claims  of  tho  Man  of  Sin. 

LncTCuc  III. 

This  Lecture  is  entitled  **  The  Basis  of  Union  in  the  Church 
Visible"     *  One  Lord'  (Eph.  iv.  5). 

■^Ir  White  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  account  for  the  hiatus, 
over  which  he  escapes  by  one  bold  bound,  between  tho  **  one  Body 
and  one  Spirit,"  and  "  tho  one  Lord,"  &c,,  an<l  finds  in  the  former  th*5 
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fimtidation  of  the  '*  Chnrch  invisible,"  and  in  the  latter  the  fimndation 
or  '*  baiiis  of  the  Church  visible."  We  had  always  understood  that 
the  bne  Lord  Jesns  Clirist  is  the  basis  or  foundation  of  lx)th ;  that  "  in 
Him  all  fulness  dwells/'  and  in  Him,  and  tlirough  His  merits,  does  the 
Spirit  dwell,  and  from  Him  dues  the  Spirit  proceed  and  enter  into  His 
Body  the  Church.  It  is  a  mere  arbitrary  fancy  to  malse  this  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  ^^visibW  unity  of  the  Church.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
leas  immediately  connected  with  it  than  the  *'  pne  Spirit,"  who,  pro- 
ceeding from  Him,  unites  to  Him  the  believers,  and  forms  the  image, 
which,  by  l>eing  exhibited,  forms  >he  basis  of  visible  union — in  other 
words,  of  the  union  that  may  be  seen.  All  this  proceeds  from,  and  ia 
fimnded  on,  the  kingly  office  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Mr  W.,  in  this 
arbitrary  distinction,  separates  what  Ood  has  joined  together.  All  the 
elements  that  go  to  form  the  one  union  go  to  form  the  other,  though 
there  are  some  of  these  that  can  be  exhibited,  and  some  that  cannot. 
Those  that  can  be  exhibited  are  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the  "  visible 
onion."  <«The  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ — His  authority  in  the  heart 
and  conscience — can  no  more  be  seen,  in  itself,  than  the  internal  ope- 
rations of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Both  may  be  the  subject  of  the  inner 
oonaciousness  and  experience,  but,  as  such,  cannot  be  the  visible  bond 
of  visible  union.  Both  must  be  manifested;  and  the  one  is  as  neces- 
lary  a  foundation  and  cause  of  visible  organization  as  the  other.  But 
it  18  the  organization  in  faith  and  practice  that  exhibits  the  foundation, 
jnat  as  it  is  the  superstructure  that  tells  of  a  foundation,  and  what  are 
Ita  extent  and  strength.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  **  one  Ood 
ind  Father  of  all,"  which  is  as  much  involved  in  the  invisible  union 
)f  the  Church  as  in  the  visible. 

Mr  White's  discussion  in  this  chapter,  on  the  bearing  of  his  theory 

ID  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  is  altogether  irrelevant  to  the 

meation  oLjnion  ^  while  in  the  CQurae  ^  \  ue  maaes  some  rather 

^i^rSiTng  statements,  which  ^o  lo  unciiurch  those  who  do  not  hold  his 

riews  of  the  Headsliip  of  Christ,  to  an  extent  to  which,  with  all  our 

dislike  to  latitudinarian  schemes  of  iinion,  we  are  not  prepared  to  go, 

and  our  principles  do  not  require  us  to  go.     We  confess  to  inability  to 

comprehend,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  what  Mr  W.  would  be  at  in 

mnch  of  this  Lecture.     What  in  it  is  true,   and  of  any  value,  ia 

mere  truism  ;  and  much  of  it  is  more  eloquent  than  consistent.     No 

one  will  deny  the  necessity,  or,  at  least,  ought  to  deny  the  necessity, 

cf  the  Lordship  of  Christ,  as  an  article  of  any  basis  of  union.     Yet  the 

Evangelical  Alliance  refused  to  receive  it,   because  they  could  not 

define  it  without  cutting  off  many  who  were  in  it     Mr  White  leaves 

it  equally  vague.    But  the  question  is,  How  Christ  exercises  His  Lord- 

ibip,  and  makes  His  authority — which  in  itself  is  as  invisible  as  the 

one  Spirit — to  be  owned  and  exhibited  ?    He  is  the  Head  of  Doctrine, 

of  Law,  of  Government,  of  Discipline.     How  is  this  Headship  exhi- 

Uted?     By   profession,   and  organization,  and  application,   as   He 

^mands  and  appoints.     Mr  W.  justly  asserts  that  there  can  be  no 

jUiioQ  with  those  who  deny  the  Bible,  and  asserts  very  properly  that 

^  **word  of  God  is  absolutely  unalterable,*'  and  that  the  whole  of 

*i>  '^universally  binding,"  and  with  those  who  deny  this  there  can 
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the  Spirit.*'  "  Now,  llie  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness,  right- 
eousness,  and  truth."  And  a<rain,  **  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love, 
joy,  pc-ace,''  &c.  *'  Thoy  tluit  arc  Chiist's  have  crncified  the  flesh, 
with  the  alToctions  and  lust;?.'''  "If  wc  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also 
walk  in  the  Spirit."  "  By  the  fruits  ye  shall  know"  it.  And  these 
fruits  nmst  bo  exhibited ;  arid  that  church  that  exhibits  them  in 
lar<::e8t  measure  ib  best  fulfilling  the  command  of  the  apostle. 

■  In  regard  to  all  that  ^Ir  White  so  eloquently  discourses  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  Spirit  to  maintain  the  unity  and  life  of  the  Church, 
there  can  be  no  debate.  As  litllo  can  therc  be  debate  on  the  fine  things 
he  writes  on  the  one  hope.  But  when  ^Ir  W.  proceeds  to  put  a  number 
of  interrogatories  as  to  the  fitness  for  communion  in  heaven  not  consti- 
tuting Illness  for  communion  on  earth,  and  then  adds,  "  It  is  one  of 
the  insanities,  which  infest  even  the  wise,  to  suppose  that  persons  are 
fit  for  the  communion  of  heaven  who  arc  not  fit  for  communion 
with  them  on  earth."  he  only  falls  into  one  of  the  common-place, 
hackneyed  i»lansibilitios  j»nl  lorth  on  the  subject,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  overlooks  the  wlule  nature  of  the  question,  and  grossly  mis- 
states the  fact. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  man  ever  set  down  such  a  proposition 
as  his  statement  inqilies.     J>nt  does  Mr  White  mean  to  affirm  the 
proposition,  that  every  member  of  (lluist's  boily,  while  here  on  earth, 
is  fit,  as  he  is,  for  communion  with  (!lirist  in  glory  ?    Does  he  raean  that 
every  man  whom  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  knows  to  be  a  true  mem- 
ber of  His  body,  is  fit  to  bo  in  communion  with  the  Church  on  earth? 
Would  he  aflirm  that  when  David  had  fallen  into  gross  sin,  he  was  then 
and  there  fit  for  the  communion  of  the  ( ■hurch  on  earth  ?    If  not,  will 
he  dare  to  say  that  he  was  then  not  an  heir  of  heaven  at  all  ?     The  one 
fitness  is  not  the  certain  iitness  for  the  other.    The  Church  may,  in  the 
judgment  of  charity,  al:::it  to  her  communion  thos*^  v. horn  the  Lord 
will  disown;  and  the  C'hurch  may  lawfully  exclude  from  her  communion 
those  whom  Christ  knows  to  be  of  His  ehildren  after  all.     All  this 
proves  that  ^[r  White  totally  misapplies  his  lest;  and  no  church  would 
be  warranted  to  act  on  his  principles.     The  pretended  vicar  of  Christ 
dares  to  do  so,  and  to  cut  olT  both  from  the  (.'hurch  and  from  Christ 
himself.     But  the  Church  may,  and  (^ften  does,  in  the  exercise  of 
godly  discipline,  both  to  bring  the  subject  of  it  to  repentance  and  to 
save  his  soul,  as  well  as  that  others  may  fear,  remove  from  her  com- 
munion those  whom  she  dares  not  afiirm  are  no  members  of  Christ's 
body,  but  only  heirs  of  wrath,  who,  nevertheh^ss,  have  fallen  into  such 
gross  error  and  sin  as  to  endanger  their  own  souls,  and  the  purity  of 
the  Hock  of  (!hrist.     All  Mr  W.'s  fine  declamation  will  not  save  his 
theory  from  the  chargii  of  identity  with  the  claims  of  the  Man  of  Sin. 

Lr.GTunn  III. 

This  Lecture  is  entitled  **  The  Bas/'s  of  Union  in  the  Church 
Visible:'     »  One  Lord'  (Eph.  iv.  Ti). 

Mr  White  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  account  for  the  hiatus, 
over  which  he  escapes  by  one  bold  bound,  between  the  '*  one  Body 
and  one  Spirit,"  and  "  the  one  Lord,"  iVc,  and  finds  in  the  former  the 
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fiMiticUition  of  tbe  '*  Chnrch  invisible,"  and  in  the  latter  the  foundation 
or  '*  barn's  of  the  Church  visible."  We  had  always  understood  that 
the  bne  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  basis  or  foundation  of  lx)th ;  that  "  in 
Him  all  fulness  dwells,''  and  in  Him,  and  through  His  merits,  does  tbe 
Spirit  dwell,  and  from  Him  dues  the  Spirit  proceed  and  enter  into  His 
Body  the  Church.  It  is  a  mere  arbitrary  fancy  to  make  this  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  ^^visibW  unity  of  the  Church.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
leas  immediately  connected  with  it  than  the  ''  pne  Spirit,"  who,  pro- 
ceeding from  Him,  unites  to  Him  the  believers,  and  forms  the  image, 
which,  by  being  exhibited,  forms  .>he  basis  of  visible  union — in  other 
words,  of  the  union  that  may  be  seen.  All  this  proceeds  from,  and  ia 
fimnded  on,  the  kingly  office  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Mr  W.,  in  this 
arbitrary  distinction,  separates  what  Ood  has  joined  together.  All  the 
elements  that  go  to  form  the  one  union  go  to  form  the  other,  though 
there  are  some  of  these  that  can  be  exhibited,  and  some  that  cannot. 
Those  that  can  be  exhibited  are  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the  ''  visible 
union."  ^.The  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ — His  authority  in  the  heart 
and  conscience — can  no  more  be  seen,  in  itself,  than  the  internal  ope- 
rations of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Both  may  be  the  subject  of  the  inner 
oonaciousness  and  experience,  but,  as  such,  cannot  be  the  visible  bond 
of  visible  union.  Both  must  be  manifested;  and  the  one  is  as  neces- 
sary a  foundation  and  cause  of  visible  organization  as  the  other.  But 
it  is  the  organization  in  faith  and  practice  that  exhibits  the  foundation, 
jnst  as  it  is  the  superstructure  that  tells  of  a  foundation,  and  what  are 
its  extent  and  strength.  Tbe  same  remarks  apply  to  the  **  one  Ood 
and  Father  of  all,"  which  is  as  much  involved  in  the  invisible  union 
of  tbe  Church  as  in  tbe  visible. 

Mr  White's  discussion  in  this  chapter,  on  the  bearing  of  his  theory 
OD  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  is  altogether  irrelevant  to  the 
question  of  union  \  while  in  the  coun^uof  t!  uu  uiukvS  some  rather 
BtiKtiihg  statements,  wbicTi  ^u  tu  unciiurch  those  who  do  not  bold  his 
▼lews  of  the  Headsliip  of  Christ,  to  an  extent  to  which,  with  all  our 
dislike  to  latitudinarian  schemes  of  union,  we  are  not  prepared  to  go, 
and  our  principles  do  not  require  us  to  go.  We  confess  to  inability  to 
oomprebend,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  what  Mr  W.  would  be  at  in 
moch  of  this  Lecture.  What  in  it  is  true,  and  of  any  value,  ia 
mere  truism ;  and  much  of  it  is  more  eloquent  than  consistent.  No 
one  will  deny  the  necessity,  or,  at  least,  ought  to  deny  the  necessity, 
of  the  Lordship  of  Christ,  as  an  article  of  any  basis  of  union.  Tet  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  refused  to  receive  it,  because  they  could  not 
define  it  without  cutting  off  many  who  were  in  it.  Mr  White  leaves 
it  equally  vague.  But  the  question  is,  How  Christ  exercises  His  Lord- 
ship, and  makes  His  authority — which  in  itself  is  as  invisible  as  the 
one  Spirit — to  be  owned  and  exhibited?  He  is  the  Head  of  Doctrine, 
of  Law,  of  Government,  of  Discipline.  How  is  this  Headship  exhi- 
bited? By  profession,  and  organization,  and  application,  as  He 
commands  and  appoints.  Mr  W.  justly  asserts  that  there  can  be  no 
union  with  those  who  deny  the  Bible,  and  asserts  very  properly  that 
Ae  *'word  of  Ood  is  absolutely  unalterable,' '  and  that  the  whole  of 
it  is  '^nniversally  binding,''  and  with  those  who  deny  this  there  can 
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the  Spirit."  "  Now,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness,  right- 
eousness, and  truth."  And  a<;rain,  *'  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love, 
joy,  pcfacc,''  &c.  "  They  tliat  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh, 
>vith  the  alTcctions  and  lusts."  *•  If  wc  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also 
walk  in  the  Spirit."  "  15y  the  fruits  ye  shall  know"  it.  And  these 
fruits  must  be  exhibited ;  and  that  church  that  exhibits  them  in 
lar^^est  measure  is  best  fulfillin;^  the  comnjand  of  the  apostle. 

■  In  regard  to  all  that  ^Ir  Wliite  so  eloquently  discourses  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  Spirit  to  maintain  the  unity  and  life  of  the  Church, 
there  can  Ikj  no  debate.  As  little  can  there  be  debate  on  the  fine  things 
he  writes  on  the  one  hope.  But  when  Mr  W.  proceeds  to  put  a  number 
of  interrogatories  as  to  the  fitness  for  communion  in  heaven  not  consti- 
tuting fiinoi<s  for  communion  on  earth,  and  then  adds,  '*  It  is  one  of 
the  insanities,  which  infe.<t  even  the  wise,  to  suppose  that  persons  are 
fit  for  the  comniuni<m  of  heaven  who  are  not  fit  for  communion 
with  them  on  earth,"  he  only  falls  into  one  of  the  common-place, 
hackneyed  plausibilities  put  forth  on  the  subject,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  overlooks  the  wliulc  nature  of  the  question,  and  grossly  miB- 
states  the  fact. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  man  ever  set  down  such  a  proposition 
as  his  statement  inq>lic's.  But  dot^s  ^Iv  White  moan  to  affirm  the 
proposition,  that  every  member  of  ('hrist's  body,  while  hero  on  earth, 
is  fit,  as  he  is,  for  communion  with  Christ  in  glory  ?  Does  he  mean  that 
every  man  whom  the  great  Hea<l  of  tiie  Church  knows  to  be  a  true  mem- 
ber of  His  body,  is  fit  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Church  on  earth? 
Would  he  affirm  that  when  David  had  f.illen  into  gross  sin,  he  was  then 
and  there  fit  for  the  communion  of  the  Church  on  earth  ?  If  not,  will 
he  dare  to  say  that  he  was  then  not  an  heir  of  heaven  at  all  ?  The  one 
fitness  is  not  the  certain  fitness  for  the  other.  The  Church  may,  in  the 
judgment  of  charity,  ad:i:it  to  her  communion  those  whom  the  I/Ord 
will  disown;  and  the  Church  may  lawfully  exclude  from  herconimnnion 
those  whom  Christ  knows  to  be  of  His  children  after  all.  All  this 
proves  that  Mr  White  totally  misapplies  his  test;  and  no  church  would 
be  warranted  to  act  on  his  princij)lcs.  The  pretended  vicar  of  Christ 
dares  to  do  so,  and  to  cut  off  both  from  the  Church  and  from  Christ 
himself.  But  the  Church  may,  and  often  does,  in  the  exercise  of 
godly  discipline,  both  to  bring  the  subject  of  it  to  repentance  and  to 
save  his  soul,  as  well  as  that  others  may  fear,  remove  from  her  com- 
munion those  whom  she  dares  not  afrirm  are  no  niembeis  of  Christ's 
body,  but  only  heirs  of  wrath,  who,  nevertheless,  have  fallen  into  such 
gross  error  and  sin  as  to  cndan^rt^r  their  own  souls,  and  the  purity  of 
the  flock  of  Christ.  xMl  Air  W.'s  fine  declamation  will  not  save  his 
theory  from  the  charge  of  identity  with  the  claims  of  the  Alan  of  Sin. 

Lkgtuui:  III. 

This  Lecture  is  entitled  "  T/ie  Basis  of  Union  in  the  Church 
Visible:'     '  One  Lord'  (Eph.  iv.  5). 

Mr  White  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  account  for  the  hiatus, 
over  which  he  escapes  by  one  Iwld  bound,  between  the  '*  one  Body 
and  one  Spirit,"  and  "  the  one  Lord,"  <S:c.,  and  finds  in  the  former  the 
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fnincUtioQ  of  the  ''  Chnrcb  invisible/'  and  in  the  latter  the  fenndation 
or  **  barn's  of  the  Church  visible."  We  had  always  understood  that 
the  6ne  Lord  Jesns  Christ  is  the  basis  or  foundation  of  lioth ;  that ''  in 
Hix  ALL  fulness  dwells,*'  and  in  Him,  and  through  His  merits,  does  the 
Spirit  dwell,  and  from  Him  dues  the  Spirit  proceed  and  enter  into  His 
Body  the  Church.  It  is  a  mere  arbitrary  fnncy  to  make  this  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  "rw/Wc*'  unity  of  the  Church.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
len  immediately  connected  with  it  than  the  '*  pne  Spirit,"  who,  pro- 
oeeding  from  Him,  unites  to  Him  the  believers,  and  forms  the  image, 
which,  by  lieing  exhibited,  forms  >fhe  basis  of  visible  union — in  other 
words,  of  the  union  that  may  be  seen.  All  this  proceeds  from,  and  is 
founded  on,  the  kingly  office  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Mr  W.,  in  this 
arbitrary  distinction,  separates  what  God  has  joined  together.  All  the 
elements  that  go  to  form  the  one  union  go  to  form  the  other,  though 
there  are  some  of  these  that  can  be  exhibited,  and  some  that  cannot 
Those  that  can  be  exhibited  are  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the  ''  visible 
Qoion."  cThe  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ — His  authority  in  the  heart 
and  conscience — can  no  more  be  seen,  in  itself,  than  the  internal  ope- 
rations of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Both  may  be  the  subject  of  the  inner 
consciousness  and  experience,  but,  as  such,  cannot  be  the  visible  bond 
of  visible  union.  Both  must  be  manifested;  and  the  one  is  as  neces- 
sary a  foundation  and  cause  of  visible  organization  as  the  other.  But 
it  is  the  organization  in  faith  and  practice  that  exhibits  the  foundation, 
jnst  as  it  is  the  superstructure  that  tells  of  a  foundation,  and  what  are 
its  extent  and  strength.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  **  one  God 
and  Father  of  all,"  which  is  as  much  involved  in  the  invisible  union 
of  the  Church  as  in  the  visible. 

Mr  White's  discussion  in  this  chapter,  on  the  bearing  of  his  theory 
on  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  is  altogether  irrelevant  to  the 
qnestion^gljinion ;  while  in  the  course  of  iXie  mai^s  some  rather 
•ti^rtiTng  statements,  wuTrf.  ■•■'■  ■■'  l.-iTcTr those  who  do  not  hold  his 
▼lews  of  the  Headship  of  Christ,  to  an  extent  to  which,  with  all  our 
dislike  to  latitudinarian  schemes  of  union,  we  are  not  prepared  to  go, 
and  our  principles  do  not  require  us  to  go.  We  confess  to  inability  to 
comprehend,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  what  Mr  W.  would  be  at  in 
much  of  this  Lecture.  What  in  it  is  true,  and  of  any  value,  is 
mere  truism ;  and  much  of  it  is  more  eloquent  than  consistent.  No 
one  will  deny  the  necessity,  or,  at  least,  ought  to  deny  the  necessity, 
of  the  Lordship  of  Christ,  as  an  article  of  any  basis  of  union.  Yet  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  refused  to  receive  it,  because  they  could  not 
define  it  without  cutting  off  many  who  were  in  it  Mr  White  leaves 
it  equally  vague.  But  the  question  is,  How  Christ  exercises  His  Lord- 
ship, and  makes  His  authority — which  in  itself  is  as  invisible  as  the 
one  Spirit — to  be  owned  and  exhibited?  He  is  the  Head  of  Doctrine, 
of  Law,  of  Government,  of  Discipline.  How  is  this  Headship  exhi- 
bited? By  profession,  and  organization,  and  application,  as  He 
commands  and  appoints.  Mr  W.  justly  asserts  that  there  can  be  no 
union  with  those  who  deny  the  Bible,  and  asserts  very  properly  that 
the  *^  word  of  God  is  absolutely  unalterable,''  and  that  the  whole  of 
it  is  *'  universally  binding,"  and  with  those  who  deny  this  there  oan 
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be  no  union.     Why  is  ibe  whole  of  it  "universally  binding?^    Om 
would  suppose  that  the  "  whole"  is  marie  up  of  the  parts,  and  tbtt 
because  the  parts  are  ^'  universally  binding;/*  so  is  the  whole,  and 
because  the  whole  is  binding,  so  are  the  parts.     How,  then,  does  3b 
W.  get  out  of  this  strongly  asserted  truism — "There  may  be  union 
among  those  who  differ  in  their  interpretations  of  the  Bible?"     Tfaeie 
interpretations  may  deny  fundamental  truths — may  deny  some  of  the 
parts; — where,  then,  is  the  whole  ?     These  interpretations  may  and  do 
assert  the  Erastian  or  the  I'opish  theory  of  tlie  supremacy  of  Pope  and 
King  in  spirituals  as  well  as  teui|M)rals;  and  Mr  W.,  after  all,  niDBt 
unite  with  them.     His  analogy  with  citizens  who  *'  continue  citizens 
though   they  dispnte  the  meaning  of  the  law,"  is   absurd   on  two 
accounts.     First,   Because  thonjih  they  dispute  the  interpretation  of 
the  judges,  they  must  obey  the  decision,  else  they  are  deprived  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  quoad  hoc,  and  the  unity  is  broken.     Second,  If 
they  obey,  it  is  because  the  things  about  which  they  differ  are  things 
not  declared  on  divine  authority,  and,  in  their  nature,  not  invoWiDg 
matters  of  divine,  unalterahle,  and  cten;al  obligation,  but  may  be  tbe 
reverse  of  all  these.     Not  so  are  the  irutli.s  and  laws  of  God. 

Lecture  IV. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  notice  Lecture  IV.,  in  which  Mr  W.,  as  wo 
have  already  seen,  thinks  he  has  discovered  the  riorum  orgcmum 
of  union  which  Bacon  desiderated,  but  which  neither  the  Church  nor 
the  world,  nor  any  body  in  it,  had  ever  discovered  before.  Certainly 
if  he  has  achieved  this  feat,  he  ''  has  whereof  to  glory,"  aa  he  does. 
In  the  outset  of  his  discussion,  Mr  W.  seems  to  hold  that  the  "one 
faith"  "  includes  here  both  the  object  of  faith,  and  the  act  of  faith, 
with  a  primary  reference  to  the  former."  He  then  defines  "faith" to 
be  belief  in  divine  testimony.  Unquestionably  belief  in  divine  tes- 
timony is  necessary  to  Christian  saving  faith,  hut  is  not  itself  saving 
faith.  Of  course,  faith,  as  the  belief  in  a  divine  testimony,  presnp- 
poses  the  testimony.  The  question  must  then  arise,  What  is  it?  What 
is  the  testimony  to  l)c  Injlieved?  Can  that  question  be  answered  hot 
by  affording  the  means  of  knowing  it? — bnt  by  the  knowledge  of 
truths  or  facts?  Where,  then,  will  be  this  faith  without  the  know- 
ledge ?  How  is  it  to  be  known,  without  an  enumeraticm,  lees  or  more, 
of  the  objects  of  knowledge?     Mr  W.  proceeds  to  say  (p.  57) — 

"All  that  wo  nscerliiiii  by  obi^civatinn.  experience,  rdieciion,  reading,  orito^J, 
is  knowledge;  but  it  is  not  faith,  in  the  Hppropriuted  sciine  of  that  t«?rm.  Faiihii 
belief  in  testimony,  and  Cliri.stian  faith  is  belief  in  the  divine  testimony;  and  tlie 
thingM  of  fnilli  all  lie  in  a  region  iibuvu  reason,  and  are  of  such  a  nature  that  Xhef 
would  for  ever  have  ivnuiined  uiikuown.  had  not  Gud  di(>ci.tvered  them  to  w  ttjr 
supernatural  revelation. 

"  It  is  an  csjscntial  featm  .  of  cvt-ry  aiticle  of  faith,  pvoperly  so  called,  to  benn* 
discoverable  by  reason  ;  hci'i-  it  w  not  said  to  be  diicoi'cnd  by  tho  rhidIs,  bat  to 
be  delivered  to  the  saints  ^vstowcd  on  them  as  a  gilt,  and  committed  to  tbitni  u 
a  trust."  Again  (p.  50),-  -''  It  is  an  essential  feature  in  au  article  of  faiitb,  properiy 
so  called,  to  bo  undi8c<.venibl<'  by  human  reason— meaning  by  that  word  the  inm- 
total  of  man's  powers  of  cognition.    It  is  absolutely  necesftary  to  have  this  distine- 
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onallj  in  view,  in  order  to  keep  faith  out  of  the  department  of  reaeon. 
ison  enters  what  is  properly  the  department  of  faith,  or  when  faith  enten 
roperly  the  department  of  reaaon,  it  ia  greatly  detrimental  to  the  interest! 
When  reason  enters  the  department  of  faith,  as  is  done  in  Socinianism* 
ery  form  of  Bationrtlism,  she  acts  irrationally ;  she  places  reTelathm  at  her 
rits  as  judge,  instead  of  sitting  at  its  feet  as  a  disciple.**  Again  (p.  60),-^ 
Bolotely  necessary,  then,  to  keep  a  severe  distinction  hetween  what  is  dit- 
hy  reason  and  what  is  discoverahle  by  faith.  That  which  is  discovarabl* 
I  is  not  an  aKicIe  of  faith,  but  an  article  of  knowledge.  The  thinga  of 
perly  so  called,  all  rest  on  the  testimony  of  Qod,  and  on  that  alone.  Efaiy- 
the  Bible  is  true.  Everything  in  the  Bible  is  to  be  received  at  true,  aod 
s  trae,  and,  if  necessary,  witnessed  for  aa  true.  Bat  OTeiything  in  til* 
lot  an  article  of  faith." 

e  careful  and  repeated  use  of  the  words  "properly,"  "properly 
i,"  "severe  distinction/'  &c.,  it  is  evident  that  Mr  W.  feels 
on  doubtful  ground.  But  all  this  "  severe  distinction/'  and 
,  is  very  unlike  the  simplicity  of  Bible  truth  and  apostolical 
Aon  to  simple  believers.  It  is  more  like  Gnostic  and  scho- 
fining  than  Pauline  directness  and  simplicity.  But  all  thia 
usiy  a  preparation  for  the  summary  of  belief,  in  which  he  shuta 
I  a  doctrine  as  human  depravity,  whether  original  or  actaalf 
licle  of  faith.  On  such  a  theory,  we  cannot  understand  how 
•uld  say,  "  By  manifestation  of  the  truth  we  commend 
s*to  EVERY  man's  CONSCIENCE,  as  in  the  sight  of  God;  and 
:ospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost,  in  whom  the 
his  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not/' 
I  passages  above  quoted  contain  very  strange  statements.  How 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  definition  that  "faith  is  the  belief 
ine  testimony/'  and  yet  that  everything  in  the  Bible  is  not 
le  of  faith,  though  to  be  received  as  true,  because  it  is  God's 
ly,  it  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend ;  though  very  likely  Mr 
he  plenitude  of  his  metaphysics,  or  newly.discovered  organum^ 
k  down  upon  us  with  supreme  contempt.  The  purpose  of 
atements,  however,  we  cam  perfectly  comprehend — viz.,  to 
ay  for  his  distinction  between  faith  and  knowledge. 
8  look  at  them  for  a  moment. 

that  we  ascertain  by  observation,  experience,  &c.,  is  know- 
but  it  is  not  "  faith."  Unquestionably  not;  but  it  may  be  the 
nndoubting  faith.  But  is  not  all  that  is  communicated  to  us 
e  testimony,  as  much  and  as  surely,  knowledge,  or  things  to 
n,  as  the  objects  of  experience  or  observation?  And  they  are 
:t8  of  undoubting  faith,  because  God  has  declared  them.  ]Jr 
ifestly  confounds  in  this  theory  the  things  of  faith,  and  the 
ilf.  It  is  obvious  there  can  be  no  faith  in  what  is  uiiknowni 
efore  no  faith  without  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  though  they 
me  and  tlie  same  thing.  The  question  is  not,  whether  the  oU- 
[Jijristian  faith  are  discoverable  by  reason,  but  whether,  being 
by  God,  they  are  and  must  be  objects  of  knowledge,  to  be- 
jects  of  faith;  and,  to  be  objects  of  joint  faith,  or  united  belief, 
to  be  stated  and  known,  confessed  and  declared.    The  questioD 
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be  no  union.  Why  is  the  whole  of  it  "universally  binding?"  One 
would  suppose  tliat  the  ^*  whole"  is  made  up  of  the  parts,  and  that 
because  the  parts  arc  'Muiiversally  binding,"  so  is  the  whole,  and 
because  the  whole  is  binding,  so  are  the  parts.  How,  then,  does  Mr 
W.  get  out  of  this  strongly  asserted  truism — "There  may  be  union 
among  those  who  differ  in  their  interpretations  of  the  Bible  ?"  These 
interpretations  may  deny  fundaineutal  trnths — may  deny  some  of  the 
parts; — where,  then,  is  the  whdle  ?  These  interpretations  may  and  do 
assert  the  Erastian  or  the  Popish  theory  of  the  supremacy  of  Pope  and 
King  in  spirituals  as  well  as  temporals;  and  Mr  W.,  after  all,  most 
unite  with  ihem.  His  analogy  with  citizens  w!io  **  continue  citizens 
though  they  dispute  the  meaning  of  the  law,"  is  absurd  on  two 
accounts.  First,  Because  though  they  fiispute  the  interpretation  of 
the  judges,  they  must  obey  the  decision,  else  they  are  deprived  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  quoad  hoc,  and  the  unity  is  broken.  Second,  If 
they  obey,  it  is  because  the  things  about  which  they  differ  are  things 
not  declared  on  divine  authority,  and,  in  their  nature,  not  involving 
matters  of  divine,  unalterable,  and  eternal  obligation,  but  may  be  the 
reverse  of  all  these.     Not  so  are  the  irut  js  and  laws  of  God. 

Lecture  IV. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  notice  Lecture  IV.,  in  which  Mr  W,,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  thinks  he  has  discovered  the  novum  organwn 
of  union  which  Bacon  desiderat(>d,  but  which  neither  the  Church  irar 
the  world,  nor  any  body  in  it,  had  ever  discovered  before.  Certainly 
if  he  has  achieved  this  feat,  he  "  has  \i  hereof  to  glory,"  as  be  does. 
In  the  outset  of  his  discussion,  Mr  W.  seems  to  hold  that  the  "  one 
faith"  "  includes  here  both  the  object  of  faith,  and  the  act  of  faith, 
with  a  primary  reference  to  the  former."  He  then  defines  "  faith"  to 
be  belief  in  divine  testimony.  Unquestionably  belief  in  divine  tes- 
timony is  necessary  to  Christian  saving  faith,  but  is  not  itself  saving 
faith.  Of  course,  failh,  as  the  belief  in  a  divine  testimony,  presup- 
poses the  testimony.  The  qnestir)n  must  then  arise.  What  is  it?  What 
is  the  testimony  to  be  believed?  Can  that  question  be  answered  hot 
by  affording  the  means  of  knowing  it  ? — but  by  the  knowledge  d 
truths  or  facts?  Where,  then,  will  lie  this  faith  without  the  know- 
ledge ?  How  is  it  to  be  known,  without  an  enumeration,  less  or  mofe^ 
of  the  objects  of  knowledge?     Mr  W.  proceeds  to  say  (p.  57) — 

"All  that  wo  ARcerliiin  by  obscrvntion,  ex))crienco,  iciieciiuii,  reaJing,  orito^, 
is  knowledge;  but  it  is  uoi  faiib,  in  tlic  nppropriutcd  neiisc  of  tb»t  term.  Faitbii 
belief  in  testimony,  and  Cbri.siian  fuitb  is  belief  in  the  divine  tcbtimony;  and  tb 
tbingM  of  faith  all  lie  in  a  region  above  reason,  and  are  of  bucIi  a  nature  (hat  th^ 
would  for  ever  havn  reniuined  unknown,  bad  nut  Gud  diM:overcd  tlicm  to  08  bf 
supernatural  revelation. 

"It  is  an  eMcieulial  fi-atui-;  of  cvt-ry  article  of  fnitb,  properly  so  called,  to  be  on* 
discoverable  by  reason  ;  bene-;  it  is  not  said  to  be  dincovenfl  by  tlic  saints,  bntlt 
be  delivered  to  the  saints  -bL-stowed  on  tbeni  as  a  gift,  and  committed  to  tbmDH 
a  trust."  Again  (p.  50),—  "  It  is  an  etisential  feature  in  au  article  of  faith,  pnpeAf 
80  called,  to  bo  undisc«'Verab!o  by  buman  reaKon^meaning  by  that  word  the  MB- 
total  of  man's  powers  of  cognition.    It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  this  diitiio> 
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onallj  in  view,  in  order  to  keep  faith  out  of  the  department  of  reaeon. 
I90Q  enters  what  ia  properly  the  department  of  faith,  or  when  faith  enten 
mperly  the  department  of  reason,  it  is  greatly  detrimental  to  the  interettt 
When  reason  enters  the  department  of  faith,  as  is  done  in  Socinianitm* 
ery  form  of  BationaliRro,  she  acts  irrationally ;  she  places  reTelathm  at  her 
rits  as  judge,  instead  of  sitting  at  its  feet  as  a  disciple.**  Again  (p.  60),-^ 
lolutely  necessary,  then,  to  keep  a  seTere  distinction  between  what  is  dit- 
by  reason  and  what  is  discoverable  by  faith.  That  which  is  discovarabU 
is  not  an  aKicle  of  faith,  but  an  article  of  knowledge.  The  things  of 
perly  so  called,  all  rest  on  the  testimony  of  Qod,  and  on  that  alone.  Efaiy- 
the  Bible  is  true.  Everything  in  the  Bible  ii  to  be  received  at  true,  and 
s  tme,  and,  if  necessary,  witnessed  for  as  true.  Bat  OYeiytlUDg  in  feh* 
lot  an  article  of  faith.'* 

e  careful  and  repeated  use  of  the  words  "  properly,"  "  PI[?P®''ly 
i,"  "severe  distinction,"  &c.,  it  is  evident  that  Mr  W.  feels 
on  doubtful  ground.  But  all  this  "  severe  distinction/'  and 
,  is  very  unlike  the  simplicity  of  Bible  truth  and  apostolical 
;ion  to  simple  believers.  It  is  more  like  Gnostic  and  scho- 
fining  than  Pauline  directness  and  simplicity.  But  all  this 
usiy  a  preparation  for  the  summary  of  belief^  in  which  be  shntfl 
I  a  doctrine  as  human  depravity,  whether  original  or  actaalf 
ticle  of  faith.  On  such  a  theory,  we  cannot  understand  how 
luld  say,  '*  By  manifestation  of  the  truth  we  commend 
s^to  EVERY  man's  CONSCIENCE,  as  in  the  sight  of  Gkxl;  and 
:ospel  be  bid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost,  in  whom  the 
his  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not" 
)  passages  above  quoted  contain  very  strange  statements.  How 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  definition  that  "faith  is  the  belief 
ine  testimony,"  and  yet  that  everything  in  the  Bible  is  not 
le  of  faith,  though  to  be  received  as  true,  because  it  is  God's 
ly,  it  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend ;  though  very  likely  Mr 
he  plenitude  of  bis  metapliysics,  or  newIy*discovered  organum^ 
k  down  upon  us  with  supreme  contempt.  The  purpose  of 
atements,  however,  we  can  perfectly  comprehend — viz.,  to 
\y  for  his  dislinclion  between  faith  and  knowledge. 
s  look  at  theu)  for  a  moment. 

tiiat  we  ascertain  by  observation,  experience,  &c.,  is  know- 
but  it  is  not  ^'  faith."  Unquestionably  not ;  but  it  may  be  the 
undoubting  faitb.  But  is  not  all  that  is  communicated  to  us 
e  testimony,  as  much  and  as  surely,  knowledge,  or  things  to 
n,  as  the  objects  of  experience  or  observation  ?  And  they  are 
:ts  of  undoubting  faith,  because  God  has  declared  them.  Hr 
ifestly  confounds  in  this  theory  the  things  of  faith,  and  the 
ilf.  It  is  obvious  there  can  be  no  faith  in  what  is  unknowni 
efore  no  faith  without  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  though  they 
me  and  the  same  thing.  The  question  is  not,  whether  the  ol>- 
Jhristian  faith  are  discoverable  by  reason,  but  whether,  being 
by  God,  they  are  and  must  be  objects  of  knowledge,  to  be- 
jects  of  faith;  and,  to  be  objects  of  joint  faith,  or  united  belief, 
to  be  stated  and  known,  confessed  and  declared.    The  questioD 
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U  not,  in  the  first  instance,  how  many  they  are,  or  how  few  they  are. 
The  answer  to  this  latter  question  must  be  resolved  on  its  own  footmg. 

Mr  W.  says,  "  It  is  an  essential  feature  of  every  article  of  fidtt, 
properly  so  called,  to  be  undiscoverable  by  reason.  Hence  it  is  nd 
said  to  be  discovered  by  the  saints,  but  to  be  delivered  to  the  fumli— 
bestowed  on  them  as  a  gift,  and  committed  to  them  as  a  trost;"  ind 
again,  '*  It  is  an  essential  feature  in  an  article  of  faith,  properly  so 
called,  to  be  undiscoverable  by  human  reason,"  &c.  **  When  reason 
enters  what  is  properly  the  department  of  fnith,  or  when  &itb  enten 
what  is  properly  the  deprtment  of  reason,  it  is  generally  detrimeatsl 
to  the  interests  of  both.  When  reason  enters  the  department  of  (kith, 
as  is  done  in  Socinianism,  and  in  every  form  of  Rationalism,  she  acts 
irrationally;  she  places  revelation  at  her  bar,  and  sits  as  judge, 
instead  of  sitting  at  its  feet  as  a  disciple." 

Once  more  Mr.  W.  says  (p.  60),  "  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  then, 
to  keep  a  severe  distinction  between  what  is  discoverable  by  reason 
and  what  is  discoverable  by  faith." 

If  he  mean  by  '*  an  article  of  faith  properly  so  called,"  a  doctrine 
above  the  reason,  such  as  the  Trinity,  then  it  is  neither  *'  diMcovered" 
nor  ^^discoverable  by  faith"  more  than  by  reason.  It  is  revealed  and 
addressed  to  both,  to  be  submissively,  and  reverently,  and  confidingly 
received.  It  is  a  mere  conceit  to  say  of  such  '*  an  article  of  faith," 
"  Hence  it  is  not  said  to  be  discovered  by  the  saints^  but  to  be  deUvertd 
to  the  saints.*^  Certainly;  hut  neitiier  discovered  by  their  faith  nor  by 
their  reason.  It  is  *' bestowed  on  them  as  a  gift,  and  committed  to 
them  as  a  trust,''  doubtless;  but  is  it  "committed  to  them  as  a 
trust"  before  they  receive  it,  and  can  they  receive  it  before  thej 
kuow  it?  This  "severe  distinction"  is  only  a  palpable  confusion. 
It  is  a  confounding  of  what  God  presents  to  the  reason  to  ho 
known  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  truth,  and  to  the  faith  to  be  believed, 
with  the  faith  itself,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  is,  as  such,  fit,  as  it 
is  bound  to  receive  and  hold,  what  has  been  presented  in  the  word  ^ 
the  cognition  and  to  the  faith,  though,  it  may  be,  not  to  the  compre- 
hension, in  its  length  and  breadth,  of  the  recipient. 

You  might  as  reasonably  affirm  the  same  thing  of  the  facts  or  tmthi 
which  God  presents  in  the  works  of  creation,  which  are  articles  or 
objects  of  faith,  to  be  received,  rested,  and  trusted  in,  whether  omb 
receive  them  or  no.  They  are  not  objects  of  divine  or  saving  faith  to 
the  soul  of  the  sinner,  but  of  saving  faith  to  the  liody,  in  the  sense  is 
which  the  Synod  of  Dort  used  the  word  "  saving" — viz.,  when  it  sul 
of  Adam,  before  the  fall,  that  he  was  "adorned  in  his  mind  with  the 
true  and  saving  knowledge  of  his  Creator." 

That  men  do  not  recognise  the  one  living  and  true  God  in  theoi, 
does  not  make  what  they  declare  the  less  an  object  or  article  to  be 
believed,  received,  acted  upon,  or  them  less  criminal  in  denying  it,  or 
faih'ng  to  act  upon  it.  It  is  an  axiom  which  reason  is  bound  to  own 
and  receive,  when  it  is  addressed  to  it,  that  "every  house  is  bnilded 
by  some  man,  and  He  that  built  all  things  is  God" — must  be  God- 
though  the  reason  may  not  have  the  full,  but  a  very  imperfect,  appn* 
hension  of  what  Ood  is. 
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Mr  White's  notiou  of  the  office  of  Faith,  as  a  discoverer,  will  be 
TCoeiTed  by  the  Theodore  Parkers,  the  Morells,  el  hoc  genus  omne, 
who  cast  contempt  on  a  "  book  revelation,**  and  affirm  that  '*  Docu- 
ments embody  only  dead  letters,  not  living  thoughts :  they  are  the 
symbols  of  truth,  and  not  truth  itself;"  but  maintain  that  all  that  con- 
oernsGod  originates  in,  and  is  discovered  by,  the  inner  consciousness; 
•od  by  the  Papists,  who,  to  get  rid  of  the  Bible,  and  to  put  the  so- 
oalled  cbnrch,  but  in  reality  priest  of  any  degree,  in  its  stead, 
denounce  the  Bible  as  useless  as  a  rule,  and  ask,  "  What  are  these 
■Bored  writings  but  ink  variously  figured  in  a  book,  unsensed  charac- 
ttrUf  waxen-natured  words,  not  yet  sensed,  not  having  any  certain 
interpreter?"  &c. 

These  various  parties  realise  the  common  saying,  that  extremes 
meet.  We  fear,  though  he  meant  it  not  so,  that  Mr  White's  distinc- 
tioD  between  faith  and  knowledge  will  bring  him  to  the  same  danger- 
ous landing-place.  Meantime,  let  us  notice  one  or  two  of  the  steps, 
halting,  it  is  true,  by  which  he  attempts  to  reach  it. 

To  support  his  theory  of  "  discoverable'*  only  "  by  faith,"  he  quotes 
Bondry  passages  of  Scripture.  He  says  (p.  58) — '*  Hence  the  gospel 
is  called  '  a  mystery,'  and  '  a  mystery  bidden  from  ages  and  genera- 
tions,' and  Hbe  mystery  of  faith;'  all  which  expressions  imply  that 
the  objects  of  faitli  lie  entirely  above  the  sphere  of  reason,  in  its  high- 
est reach.  ^  Now  to  Him  that  is  of  power  to  tstablish  you  according 
to  my  gospel,  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the 
revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  l)egan, 
but  now  is  made  manifest,  and  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets, 
according  to  the  coinmHndment  of  the  everlasting  God,  is  made  known 
to  all  natiouii  for  the  obedience  of  faith.*  *' 

He  quotes  additional  passa^^es  to  the  same  effect,  and  then  adds— 
'*  And  even  after  th(*y  have  been  embodied  by  the  Spirit,  in  an  exter- 
nal revelation,  human  reason  is  unable  to  discover  them.  *  But  the 
natural  man,'  Arc.  (1  Cor.  ii.  14.)'* 

Two  words  in  these  passages  he  entirely  misapprehends  and  misap- 
plies,— viz.,  the  Scripture  word  '*mystery,"  and  bis  own  word 
"discover."  To  say  that  you  cannot  "  discover"  what  is  discovered, 
revealed,  and  set  down,  "embodied"  before  your  eyes,  is  manifestlv 
a  misus?  and  abuse  of  the  word.  Tho  passage  quoted  says  no  such 
thing  as  he  represents.  It  says,  the  "  natural  man  receive th  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned."  He  cannot  know  or  discern  them  iu  their 
true  nature  and  spiritual  import.  Dut  the  Spirit  of  God  is  as  neces- 
sary to  his  knowing  them  as  to  his  believing  them.  They  are  as 
necessary  to  be  known  as  to  bo  believed.  In  other  words,  you  cannot 
make  a  distinction  between,  or  rather  a  separation  from,  the  "  saving 
knowledge"  of  them  and  the  saving  faith  of  them,  for  anyone  purpose 
of  the  Christion  life  and  profession  ;  and  while  it  is  utterly  useless  as 
a  basis,  or  making  way  for  a  basis,  of  visible  union,  it  is  as  mischiev- 
ous as  it  is  confused  and  mystical. 

In  regard  to  the  word  "mystery,"  Mr  W.  must  know,  or  ought  to 
know,  dial  the  word  '^mystery"  is  not  generally  used  in  Script  lure,  if  atall, 
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to  denote  what  is  out  of  tbe  *^  sphero  of  reason,"  or  even  incomprehiii- 
sible ;  but  to  denote  what  had  been  unknown,  and  would  have  remained 
unknown  till  it  was  revealed;  but,  after  it  was  revealed,  was  a  matter  of 
knowledge  as  a  truth  and  fact,  cognisable  by  the  reason  of  the  renewed 
man,  even  when  it  could  not  be  comprehended,  and,  as  such,  could  be 
known  by  the  Church,  received  liy  faith,  and  exhibited  in  the  life  and 
profession — in  other  words,  be  an  object  both  of  knowledge  and  of  futh. 
A  tnith  may  be  '*  above  the  splierc  of  the  reason"  to  comprehend,  while 
not  beyond  ^'  the  sphere  of  the  reai>on"  to  know  and  believe.  Thid  ia  true 
even  of  *'  the  great  myster}'  of  godliness,  God  manifest  in  the  fleah." 
Is  that  not  an  object  of  ''  knowledge?  * '  Take  the  very  passage  which 
he  quotes  in  support  of  his  theory—"  Now  to  Him  that  is  of  power 
to  stablish  you  according  to  my  gosi>cl,  and  the  preaching  of  Jesna 
Christ,  according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept 
secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest,  and  by  the 
Scriptures  of  tlie  prophets,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
everlasting  God,  is  made  known  to  all  nations,  for  the  obedience  of 
faith."  Is  that  which  is  ** revealed,"  ** marie  manifest,"  "by  the 
Scriptures  made  known  to  all  natitms,"  not  an  object  of  knowledge, 
and  beyond  the  cognition  of  the  reason,  and  that  for  the  verj'  purpose 
for  which  it  is  "revealed"  and  "made  known,"  "even  the  obedience 
of  faith?"  Surely  what  is  made  known  is  cognisable  by  the  cogni- 
tive faculties,  and  may  be  expressed  in  words,  though  it  may  not  be 
comprehended  in  its  depths.  It  belongs  to  the  "  sphere  of  reaaoOy" 
and  to  no  other  sphere,  in  the  first  instance, — though  it  may  and 
ought  to  end  "  in  the  obedience  of  faith." 

If  Mr  W.  has  long  held  these  notions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
he  has  exhibited  himself  in  more  aspects  of  profession  thun  one. 

Mr  White's  exegesis  is  as  arbitrary  and  defective  as  his  selection 
of  articles  of  faith.  He  seems  not  to  consider  it  necessary,  if  he  €ndi 
a  clause  in  a  text,  or  an  expression,  or  even  word,  that  suits  his  pnr- 
ix)sc,  to  consider  the  oi^nion  he  dculuees  from  it  in  the  light  of  the 
context,  or  of  the  analogy  of  the  faith,  or  even  of  the  critical  meaning 
and  Scripture  use  of  the  words  themselves. 

In  regard  to  what  he  says  (p.  (50)  as  to  Socinianisra,  we  assert  that 
Socinianisni,  or  lv»tional:sm,  is  not,  that  reason  "enters  the  deiMirtment 
of  faith,"  but  that  it  claims  for  it  the  right  to  judge,  receive,  and 
reject,  as  a  sovereign,  in  the  matters  which  God  reveals  to  it,  to  be 
known,  rfH:eiv«-d,  and  ol^eyed.  He  seems  to  confine  the  faith  of  tbo 
Church  to  "  things  incomprehensible."  He  excludes  from  these, 
Bible  truths  "  that  pertain  to  morals,"  itc. — even  things  which  belong 
"  to  the  history,  the  administration,  to  the  moral  conduct,  to  thl^ " 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  not  to  its  constitution."  We  do  nofe 
profess  to  understand  this.  Obvitmsly  they  are  not  to  be  included|. 
in  Mr  W.'s  opinion,  in  any  basis  of  visible  union.  "  The  faith  of  the  : 
Church  consists  in  that  sui)ernatural  scheme  which  GikI,  in  His  sove- 
reign grace  and  wis.lom,  prepare.  1,  and  planned,  and  revealed,  and  haa 
cariied  into  execution,  for  the  salvation  of  sinners."  Does  he  really 
mean  to  affirm  that  "  the  morals  which  man  would  have  posseaaed 
though  he  had  never  fallen,"  or  that  the  authority  and  nature  of  God, 
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I  which  they  are  and  were  based,  are  neither  objects  of  fiftith  nor 
irt  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  ?  The  declaration  abont  the  faith 
!  the  Church  as  ever  having  been  one,  whether  it  be  taken  in  regard 
►  the  objects  of  faith  revealed,  or  to  the  faith  that  receives  them,  is 
lere  tniism,  but  does  not  help  you  in  the  smallest  degree  to  deter- 
ioe  what  are  the  articles  to  form  a  basis  of  visible  union  ;  and  all 
16  fine  writing  of  Mr  W.  on  this  point  is  only  expenditure  of  breath, 
ut  Mr  W.  takes  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  He  proceeds — 
The  articles  of  faith  (?)  are  revealed  in  Scripture  as  supernatural 
iCts,  and  not  as  speculations."  This  is  certainly  true.  But  Mr  W. 
dcides  with  arbitrary  presumption,  when  he  adds  (p.  64) — 

"Thejare  few,  simple,  and  divine,  and  they  shine  wiili  the  brightness  of  snns  in 
«  Brmament.  They  all  terminate  in  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  A  personal  God 
id  Father— a  personal  Mediator  between  God  and  man — a  covenant  of  g^ce  en- 
red  into  between  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  for  man's  redemption — a  personal 
aoifestation  of  God  in  the  flenh — a  personal  work  of  redemption  on  the  Cross — a 
sraonal  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  ascension  into  heaven — a  personal  Inter- 
»8aor  within  the  veil— a  personal  reign  on  the  throne — a  pergonal  advent  of  the 
ftviour  at  the  end  of  time — a  personal  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Cbarch — His 
srsonal  work  in  convincing  the  world — His  personal  indwelling  in  believers  as 
leir  Sanctifier,  Guide,  and  Comforter ; — these  are  the  main  articles  of  the  one 
ith." 

These  articles  of  faith  are  certainly  divine.  But  when  he  says  they 
re  few,  what  does  he  mean  ?  How  many — two,  three,  or  twenty? 
[e  says,  "  they  all  terminate  in  the  person  of  the  Trinity."  Will  he 
dl  us  any  truth  revealed,  any  moral  precept  enjoined,  that  does  not? 
lut  does  he  really  mean  that  his  enumeration  includi'S  all  the  articles 
'hich  the  visible  Church  is  to  receive,  hold,  and  profess,  in  order  to 
(hibit  her  unity  ?  Are  the  ten  commandments  to  be  no  part  of  it  ? 
ire  the  doctrine  of  sin  in  all  its  parts,  the  government  ami  discipline 
f  the  Church  according  to  the  word  of  God,  to  be  no  part  of  it?  If 
Ir  W.  say  all  these  are  implied  in  these  "main  articles,"  then,  how- 
ver  "few"  be  has  made  them,  they  will  require  to  be  more  nume- 
ous  before  they  be  very  "  simple,"  in  relation  to  the  object  he  has  in 
iew.  And  are  all  these  beyond,  or  even  "  above  the  sphere  of  the 
eason?" 

The  truth  is,  Mr  W.  has  been  led  away  by  the  delusion  of  a  dis- 
Dvery  like  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  will  neither  enrich  him  nor 
ae  Church  of  God,  however  much  the  attempt  to  use  it  may  impover- 
di  both,  and  in  reality  subvert  and  overthrow  the  foundations  and 
bligations  of  the  faith  of  God's  elect. 

The  next  passage  (p.  65)  affords  another  specimen  of  confident 
Bsertions,  that  are  not  self-evident,  minr^rled  with  truisms  which  no 
ne  will  dispute, — "  For  observe  distinctly  what  the  apostle  has  laid 
own  as  the  second  basis  of  unity  in  the  Church  visible.  It  is  not 
nity  in  knowledge,  but  unity  in  faith — *one  faith.'  They  cannot  be 
Jhristians  without  being  one  in  faith,  but  they  may  be  Christians 
rithout  being  one  in  knowledge."  Again — "While  differing  in 
Bgard  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they  possess,  they  must. 
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however,  be  uii«f  in  what  is  [»roperly  faith— one  in  their  cordial  belief 
in  G(y\  the  Father,  Son,  an  1  Spirit,  and  in  their  work  of  redemption." 
He  ;r(H*s  rm  to  assort  that  all  riiri-^rijins  can  never  be  expected  to  have 
the  same  dej^rccMif  kn«»v.]e'La'  of  BiMe  truth,  or  "even  in  respect  to 
the  a'ti(fl<'>  of  faith. *'  \Vh<i  i'v..r  as-^ertKl  anything"  to  the  contraiy? 
and  what  is  th'..-  ii<o  of  all  Iiis  c«»unifr-as>eitio'is  made  over  and  over? 
But  he  add- — ••  They  mnsi  have  th«.'  same  faith  in  these  articles." 
Here  lies  the  whole  sopliistry — we  had  almi)st  said  legerdemain— of 
the  statement.  In  n-irard  to  kiio.\]edgt%  he  makes  the  a.<sertion  in 
relatifjn  Xo  **  maan^ire  oiknowledi'-e;"  but  in  rejrard  to  the^/a/M,  he  makes 
no  such  allowant'e:  and  ilius  lu'  thinks  he  has  \iy)i  rid  of  the  diificnity. 
But  it  is  as  tnn*  in  reirarl  to  faith  as  in  re^^nrd  to  knowledge,  that  it 
can  never  Ikj  expict  mI  of  idl  ('hri<tians  that  they  are  to  have  the  samt 
measnm  of  faith.  I>oc>  he  no!  admit  that  there  are  de<rrees  of  faith, 
weaker  or  >lioi:i,^i'r?  !>oes  he  atlirni  tliat  the  prayer,  "Lord,  increase 
our  faith,"  was  unfit— tli.it  there  is  no  such  thin^'*  as  the  faith  of 
believers  '*;rrov/inir  •■-\''<*edini,dy" — no  such  thing  as  "  the  proportion 
of  faith?"  If  hr  -lo  not.  th  n  his  distinction  between  knowledge  and 
faith,  as  to  the  tlitY'.ront  measures  of  the  one  and  the  sameness  of  the 
other  in  the  believers  or  the  Church  united,  is  baseless  and  absurd. 
If  he  do  not  admit  the  afliriiiative  in  these  questions,  then  he  denies 
the  dearest  statements  of  Scripture. 

Tli(?  truth  i< — ev<*n  in  reganl  to  hi*;  own  arbitraiy  and  defective 
selecti(m  of  articles  of  faith — the  mrastrre  of  the  faith  must  keep  pace 
with  the  *'n-.e;j-nre  of  the  kiiowlelge  ;"  othrrwise  the  faith  of  whieh 
he  speaks,  as  a  basis  of  union,  is  basdess  mysticism — the  suppoeed 
faith  and  n-li^/o!)  nf  the  fel■l:ML[^,  uucnunvted  with  that  truth  which 
is  the  sworl  t;rthe  .Spiiil,  an  1  the  iiisfuMicut  of  love  to  the  brethren. 
(I  P.  t.  i.  22; — *•  Seein*^  ye  have  puritlcd  your  souls  in  obeying  the 
truth  throuLdi  the  Spirit  ujiio  unfei-.'ued  love  of  the  brethren,  see  thit 
ye  love  one  another  with  a  jjurc  heart  fervently:  being  bom  again, 
not  of  corruptible  tn^vi],  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God, 
which  liveth  and  abileth  for  ever.     For  all  flesh  is  as  pniss,  and  sU 
the  irlory  of  m.ni  as  the  flower  of  grass.     The  grass  witherclh,  and 
the  ilowcr  thereof  falleth  away  :  Imt  tlie  word  of  the  Lonl  endiireth 
for  ever.     And   this  is  the  word  whicli  by  the  gospel  is  ]>reached 
unto  you." 

All  his  a»*sertions  nud  interrogatories  about  the  "one  faith''  lie 
utterly  useless,  until  h(»  has  definitely  fixetl  what  the  ''one  faith"  is: 
not  only  what  it  is  in  Its  jn-incrijile  and  nature,  but  what  are  it«  definite 
objects, — in  other  wonls,  artich's  to  be  belie  veil.  Even  if  he  had  gi?en 
as  clear  and  distiiit  a  definiiion  of  the  "one  faith"  as  the  following,  which 
wo  translate  from  surh  an  old-fashioned  work  as  the  **  Synopsis  Criti- 
corum  Mafihei  Toli,"  still,  in  order  to  a  c»»rporate  union,  an  entune- 
H'tion  of  the  artieles  coiitaitied  under  it  would  be  required.  Perhaps 
we  may  give  Poole's  comment  on  the  two, — the  "one  Lord"  and  the 
''one  faith," — from  which  ii  will  apjiear  that  the  union  to  and  under 
the  "one  Lord"  includes  doctrine  and  law,  discipline  and  government 
"One  Lord  of  all  the  faithlid,  according  to  the  decree  of  God  the 
Father,  namely,  Christ,  (1  Cor.  viii.  (5,  and  xii,  4,  A:c.)     As  He  is 
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Bedaemer,  Saviour,  €h>vernor,  and  Head  of  the  Church,  who  Deither 
wills  to  be,  nor  can  be,  divided;  whom,  however,  thev  who  divide  the 
Chnrch  tear  as  it  were  to  pieces  ffrustaj.  '  One  faith'  (viz.,  mlh  reMsti 
to  the  ohfecij  ratione  objecti) — that  is,  mie  of  faith,  concerning  wiiich 
we  hnve  spoken  (Matt,  xxviii.  19) — which  we  all  follow;  or  tiie  doc- 
trine of  salvation  which  we  believe,  which  was  always  one,  and  there- 
fore the  one  faith  of  the  whole  Church,  both  of  Christians  as  well  as  of 
the  ancients  before  Christ" 

What  d(K'3  our  Lord  enjoin  in  Matt  xxviii.  19,  20?  ''Baptising 
them  in  (into)  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all  whatsoever  I  command 
yon."  This  certainly  looks  liker  a  command  to  all  teachers  to  teach 
all  chnrch  members  all  the  truth  and  all  the  law  of  Christ,  the  great 
Prophet  and  King,  than  to  make  an  arbitrary  selection. 

Mr  W.  seems  to  define  the  "one  faith*'  of  his  text  to  be  what  is 
believed.  Again,  he  uses  it  as  confidence  in  the  incomprehensible. 
Such  a  mode  of  writing  is  loose  and  enthusiastic  at  the  same  time. 
"  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  knowledge  that  Christians  are  required  to  be 
one,  but  they  are  required  to  be  one  in  their  belief  of  the  gospel ;" — 
that  is,  if  it  has  any  meaning, — one  in  their  subjective  faith.  But 
oneness  in  the  belief  of  the  same  objects  of  faith  is  not  required  ac- 
cording to  this  theory.  This  is  pure  enthusiasm  ;  and  his  reasoning 
on  this  point  goes  to  reduce  the  objects  of  belief  to  a  perfect  minimum, 
and  that  that  measure  of  subjective  faith  and  objective  belief,  by  which 
Gkxl  may  save  a  soul,  may  be  enough  in  which  to  express  the  visible 
SDion  of  the  visible  Church.  But  who  is  to  decide  that,  and  assume 
the  prerogative  of  the  Searcher  of  Hearts? 

What  earthly  use  to  the  end  in  view — viz.,  the  union  of  churches 
who  stand  apart,  and  differ  on  points  of  principle  and  of  practice, — to 
continue  to  repeat  and  re-repeat  such  plain  truisms  as  the  following 
(p.  67) :- 

"  Ii  there  one  faith  ?  Then  that  faith  is  the  aloDe  bond  of  nnton  among  Christiana 
— nothing  len  and  nothing  more.  All  movements  about  anion,  and  all  doctrineii 
aboat  anion,  are  wrong,  which  are  content  with  anything  less  than  the  faith  of  the 
gocpel ;  and  they  are  equally  wrong  which  demand  mure.  Ko  party  has  a  right  to 
make  the  bond  of  union  one  whit  leas  than  it  has  been  made  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood — 
'  one  faith  ;*  and  no  party  has  a  right  to  make  the  bond  of  union  one  whit  more 
than  it  hat  been  made  by  the  Spirit  of  God — '  one  faith.' " 

Here  Mr  W.  is  safe  from  challenge  ;  and  if  he  made  a  reasonable 
showing  of  what  the  **  one  faith''  is,  and  got  the  churches  to  believe 
it,  he  has  only  to  say,  "  Open  sesame!'*  and  they  will  be  seen  trooping 
in  with  the  union  banner  waving  in  the  breeze ;  but  until  this  is  done 
and  agreed  to,  Mr  W.  must  excuse  us  for  saying  that  all  his  energetic 
declamation  is  laborious  trifling. 

Mr  W.  manifestly  confounds  knowledge  with  "  the  degree  of  know- 
ledge," while  he  seems  to  hold  all  faith  as  one  both  in  nature  and 
degree.  And  because  all  knowledge  is  not  necessary  to  faith  in  its 
nature,  therefore  unity  in  knowledge  is  not  neceasary,  though  unity  of 
fiidth  is  necessary :  the  truth  being  that  unity  in  the  same  degree  is 
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not  necessary,  in  either,  to  a  tme  believer.  But  how,  if  there  be  dif- 
ference, not  only  in  degree,  but  in  nature— opposition  in  kind  and 
nature, — there  is  unity,  Mr  W.  does  not  trouble  himself  to  dedde^ 
He  has  ^ot  beyond  all  that.  How,  on  such  a  principle,  Paul's  exhorta- 
tion in  Phil.  iii.  15,  16, — to  hold  fast,  and  go  on  to  higher  attainment, 
could  have  any  place,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  The  unity  of  faith  caa 
only  walk  side  by  side,  and  no  farther  than  with  unity  in  knowledge— 
that  is,  in  truth.  For,  of  course,  falsehood  is  not  knowledge  of  God 
or  of  His  will,  but  "  opposition  of  science  falsely  so  calltd."  Uni^ 
in  the  visible  Chunih  is  in  truth  a  relative  term,  having  reference  to 
one,  two,  or  three,  or  more;  and  the  Bible  says,  "How  can  two  walk 
together  except  they  be  agreed?"  They  would  not  long  walk  toge- 
ther if  their  knowledge  of  the  right  road  was  not  only  different  in 
degree,  but  confliclintc  in  nature. 

Mr  W.,  of  all  writers  we  have  known,  confounds  in  these  Lectnm 
things  that  diiTer.  All  that  arc  true  and  sound  in  his  statements  about 
the  *'  one  faith,"  are  mere  truisms,  and  nothing  more,  and  it  were 
waste  of  labour,  tliou^h  we  had  space,  to  discuss  them.  Whatever 
the  "onefiiith''  is,  if  there  is  to  be  *' visible  union,"  it  must  be  ex- 
pressed—not experieuccd  merely,  but  expresrsed.  If  Mr  White  admiti 
that,  then  we  say  that  his  distinction  of  "faith  and  knowledge"  ii 
fiivolous  and  useless  for  his  object;  and,  moreover,  he  is  guilty  of 
intolerable  presumption  in  selectiu;;?  certain  articles  of  faith,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  as  clearly  laid  down  in  the  word  of  God  aa  thosB 
which  he  selects.  He  will  find  the  Church's  selection — even  the  Con- 
fession of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  which  he  has  vowed  to  be  the 
confession  oihis  faith, — fully  better  for  himself,  and  one  which  a  church 
which  has  once  received  it,  and  remains  faithful  to  her  Head  and  Lord, 
and  her  solemn  and  public  vows  and  obligations,  will,  one  would  thinki 
rather  hold  fast  and  maintain,  than  adopt  even  his  articles. 

His  distinction  of  faith  and  knowledge  is  as  unscriptural  and  dan- 
gerous as  it  is  useless  for  the  object  intended.  Suppose  there  had 
been  no  sin,  would  there  have  l>een  no  faith — no  conti<lence  in  God  the 
Etenial  Father,  the  Eternal  Son,  the  Eternal  Spirit  ?  ^lan  was  cre- 
ated in  the  ima^e  of  God, — one  knowled^^e,  one  righteousness,  one 
holiness.  CouUl  you  cut  off  the  knowledge  without  defacing  the  ' 
image?  And  where,  then,  either  the  fuiih  or  the  holiness?  His  dis- 
tinction is  contrary  to  many  texts  of  Scrii)ture  already  referred  to. 

There  are  such  a  multiplicity  of  crude  statements  in  these  Lectnres, 
that  it  would  require  a  book  even  to  enumerate  them  at  any  length; 
and  our  space  will  allow  us  to  notice  some  of  them  only  in  the  briefest 
way  possible — such  as  his  notions  of  Latitudinarianism — Essentials  anl 
nou-Essentials — Unity  and  Diversity — Union  on  the  basis  of  all  ascer 
taincd  truths,  ttc.  i^-c, — as  we  wish,  if  j^ossible,  to  adveit  shortly  to 
his  notions  on  the  subject  of  "  Double  Reference"  of  the  Atonement 

On  the  subject  of  Latitudinarianism,  we  have  (p.  68)  another  of 
our  author's  truisms — "  AVhoever  makes  the  basis  of  union  less  than 
the  one  faith,  is  a  lef -hand  latitudinarian.  Whoever  makes  the  baas 
of  union  more  than  the  one  faith,  is  a  right-hand  latitudinarian."  It 
has  been  averred  in  a  former  notice  that  Mr  White  does  both,  and  we 
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deliberately  repeat  the  charge.    Gertamly,  when  he  leaves  the 

SMtion,  What  is  the  *'  one  faith,"  to  arbitrary  decision,  he  is  both* 
t  notwithstanding  his  contempt  for  those  who  use  the  phrase,  there 
ia  such  a  thing  as  latitudinarianism,  and  it  can  be  clearly  enough 
described.  The  man  whom  Mr  W.  rlclights  to  honour  in  fulsome 
words  (however  he  now  treats  Lis  opinions,  and  a  tithe  of  whose  calm- 
neas  and  sagacity  would  be  of  some  use  to  him),  describes  it  in  terms 
which  we  would  even  yet  recommend  him  to  earnestly  ponder.  We 
much  regret  we  cannot  give  the  whole  passage.  After  denouncing 
the  Popish  pretence  of  unity,  Dr  M'Grie  says  (p.  89) — 

"  Unity  €f  the  Ckureh,—B\xt  thero  are  methods  by  wbich  Ghristianfl  may  bo 
deceived,  and  the  interests  of  religion  deeply  injured,  under  tbe  pretext  or  with  the 
now  of  oonrting  its  friends.  Among  these  I  know  none  more  imposing,  nor  from 
vbicb  greater  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  the  present  time,  than  that  which 
pwceeds  on  the  scheme  of  principles  usually  styled  laiitudinarian.  It  hat  obtained 
thii  name  because  it  proclaims  an  undue  latitude  in  matters  of  religion,  which  per- 
•ODS  take  to  themselves  or  give  to  others.** 

After  enumerating  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  scheme  usually 
proceeds,  Dr  M^Crie  adds — 

"  The  distinction  on  which  this  scheme  rests  is  itself  liable  to  objections  which 
appear  insuperable.  It  is  not  warranted  by  the  word  of  Ood ;  and  the  most  acuto 
d^itii  defenders  have  never  been  able  to  ntate  it  in  a  manner  that  is  satisfactory,  or 
Which  renders  it  subservient  to  any  practical  use.** 

The  truth  is,  Mr  W.  has  seen  the  force  of  these  and  other  state- 
ments by  Dr  M*Crie,  and  he  gets  rid,  as  he  supposes,  of  the  diflBculty ; 
but  it  is  by  a  more  dangerous  way  still.  The  usual  way  is  to  get  rid  of 
truths,  without  telling  what,  as  not  essential  to  salvation.     His  is  to 

S^t  rid  of  them  as  not  essential  to  knowledge;  and  thus,  as  in  Adam 
lack's  Independency,  he  makes  it  the  open  common,  in  which  all  may 
disport  at  will,  and  enjoy  their  gambols  in  the  alledged  fresh  air  of 
heaven's  light ;  but  which  is  the  impure  air  and  licentious  freedom  of 
corrupt  humanity,  and  not  tbe  liberty  which  they  enjoy,  whom  *'  the 
truth  makes  free."  On  his  theory,  you  could  unite  with  anything, 
and  yet  have  unity  in  nothing;  and  where  there  was  union  in  reality, 
there  could  be  none  in  appearance  and  manifestation. 

On  "unity  in  diversity,"  as  maintained  by  Mr  White,  not  much  re- 
quires to  be  said.  All  his  eloquence  and  fine  writing  on  tbe  subject 
were  disposed  of  by  a  single  remark  in  our  last  number,  namely,  when 
we  adverted  to  the  diflference  between  diversity,  or  variety,  and  anta- 

Sonism.  All  Mr  White's  declamation  on  the  subject  overlooks  this 
istinction.  Even  the  union  of  nature,  in  its  endlessly  diversified  va- 
riety, would  be  destroyed,  if  you  apply  it  in  the  way  in  which  he  would 
^pply  it  to  the  Church.  There  are  thorns  and  briars,  tares  and  darnel 
in  nature— all  beautiful  in  their  place;  but  if  they  were  planted  or 
sown  among  the  wheat,  we  know  what  would  be  the  result ;  and  all 
the  eloquence  and  fine  imagination  on  earth  would  not  prevent  the 
destructive  consequence,  or  make  it  a  sight  even  comely  to  behold. 
If  Mr  W.  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  any  Greek  Lesicon  of 
the  New  Testament — Parkhurst  or  Schleusner,  or  even  at  Johnson's 
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Dictionary, — ^he  would  have  found  that  "  diversity,"  or  "  variety,*'  is 
used  in  reference,  not  to  "  op|)Ositions  of  science,"  or  errors  as  of^posed 
to  tniths,  or  even  different  kinds  of  ortler  or  govemment  m  the 
Church,  hut  to  varieties  or  distributions  of  gifts — ^to  occupy  the  seve- 
ral offices  in  the  same  united  Church,  as  the  several  members  in  the 
same  human  body.  But  where  would  be  the  union  in  variety,  if  ycw 
were  to  cut  off  a  hand  from  one,  or  add  a  foot  to  another?  We  bkve 
known  this  theory  of  "  unity  in  diversity"  applied  to  the  alignment  far 
co-operation ;  and  if  you  admit  that  there  is  the  real  unity,  withoat 
antagonism,  in  the  variety  of  sects  or  denominations  to  be  nxdted,  the 
argument  is  legitimate ;  but  applied  for  incorporation  where  there  iB 
antagonism,  to  an  extent  either  greater  or  less,  it  is  absurd  and  inept 
At  p.  9  Mr  W.  says— 

'*  For  no  mistake  on  this  snbject  possibly  can  be  greater,  or  more  pernicious,  tbii 
that  the  unity  uf  the  Spirit  is  a  monotonous,  uniform,  dead-level  lameneaa  in  emf 
respect, — an  idea  which,  if  it  has  not  been  spoken  out  in  theoiy,  baa  been  wroa^ 
out  in  practico,  with  immense  detriment  to  the  cause  of  unity  in  the  Cboich  of  tki 
living  Oud,"  &c.  &c. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  Mr  W/s  rash  statements,  which  he  himself 
feels  require  such  qualifying  clauses  as  '^  in  every  respect;"  this  qua- 
lification  indicating  that  he  is  conscious  no  human  being  of  sane  mind 
ever  asserted  that  this  was  a  necessary  basis  of  union  of  the  visiUf 
Church  on  earth.  He  is  fond  of  this  declamation  about  ^'  dead-levd 
sameness.*'  But  sup|)ose  that  all  men  did  hold  perfect  unity  of  truth  and 
love  according  to  the  word  of  God,  would  he  dare  to  apply  to  it  such 
denunciatory  language  V  In  proportion  as  it  is  attained,  or  sought  to 
be  attained,  dare  Mr  W.  so  denounce  it,  under  the  pretended  plea  of 
variety  in  nature  ?  Does  he  see  no  difference  in  obligation  between 
the  various  colours  and  forms  of  natural  objects,  and  truths  and  ftlse- 
hoods  commingled?  The  greatest  level,  in  the  sense  of  iiniformitf 
in  many  tniths,  is  in  very  deed  the  greatest  variety,  because  of  (he 
multitude  of  nuble  truths  embraced  in  the  variety.  Put  the  two  fieldi 
— the  field  of  the  word,  and  tlie  field  of  nature— in  contrast,  and  whit 
is  it  that  constitutes  the  harmony  and  yet  beautiful  variety?  It  is  the 
multiplicity  of  truths  which  (t(x1  has  revealed  in  the  one,  and  of 
objects  which  God  has  made  in  the  other.  Again,  he  repeats  hil 
notion  (p.  214)  thus, — "Alow,  flat,  level  uniformity,  is  destitute  of 
all  divinity  and  of  all  humanity.''  Does  he  really  mean  to  say,  that  in 
heaven,  where  there  .ire  no  **  oppositions  of  science,"  though  there 
may  be  depfretts  I)oth  of  kiiowled<i:e  and  of  glory,  **all  is  destitute  of 
all  divinity  and  of  all  hnnianity?"  Or  docs  he  maintain,  with  the 
late  Or  Halmer.  that  the  oiv  ntss  of  mind  inculcated  in  the  Bible^ 
unless  in  the  sense  (»r  L.»ve,  is  iTni-ussiMc,  even  in  heaveu?  Really 
this  is  hitinidinHrianism  wiih  a  witness,  ynd  something  more,  whether 
Mr  \V.  understjinds  it  or  no.  We  would  counsel  him  to  apply  the 
words  to  liiniseir  wiiich  he  less  ajipropriatoly  applies  to  Dr  Cunnine- 
ham — "  The  region  of  jiossibility  is  too  high  for  man,*' — and  to  take 
care  that  his  own  **  head  has  n(»t  become  giddy  in  attempting  to  move 
amid"  fanciful  "elevations." 
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ALL  ASCERTAINED  TR17THB. 

Let  US  now  glance  at  Mr  W.'s  views  of  union  on  the  alledged  "  bams 
of  aacertained"  or  ^' all  ascertained  tmths." 

A  lew  remarks  here  will  suffice,  without  examining  all  his  poii- 
tioiUi  He  says  (p.  71) — ^'  But  inferences  drawn  from  articles  of  6ith 
are  human,  and  may  Ije  true  or  false.  To  base  the  Church  of  the 
liTing  God  on  these,  is  to  base  it  on  a  fiilse  foundation."  This  is 
another  of  our  author's  dogmatic  truisms,  directed  against — ^nobody 
knows  whom.  *'  In  the  second  place,  ascertained  truth  is  an  imprac- 
ticable, yea,  an  impossible,  *  standard  of  union,' "  &c.  Again,  ^*  In 
the  fimrth  place,  to  make  all  ascertained  truth  the  basiB  of  union  in 
the  Church,  is  to  proceed  upon  most  inadequate  views  of  the  Divinity 
of  the  Bible.  It  is,  therefore,  dishonouring  to  speak  of  its  meaning 
as  ascertained."  *'  To  make  all  ascertained  truth  the  basis  of  union 
in  the  Church,"  is  to  do  a  great  many  things,  according  to  Mr  White. 
But  it  is  not  of  the  least  use  to  diKCuss  whether  his  alledged  conse- 
quences flow  from  the  premises,  since  no  one  with  whom  we  have 
anything  to  do  asserts  that  '^  ascertained  truth,"  still  less  all  ascer- 
tidiied  truth,"  is  the  basis  of  corporate  union  in  the  Church.  We  never 
read  of  such  an  absurdity.*  To  quote  Bacon,  to  refiite  it,  may  give 
Mr  W.  an  opportunity  of  expressing  admiration  of  Bacon,  and,  in  the 
notion  that  he  is  sitting  under  his  great  shadow,  to  announce  himself 
the  discoverer  of  what  Bacon  desiderated — viz.,  "a  moderator"  to 
settle  all  controversies  on  union,  which  Mr  W.  '*  humbly  submits"  is 
found  in  his  ^^distinction  between  faith  and  knowledge;"  but  the 
passage  from  Bacon  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  quotes  it, 
and  has'no  relation  to  it  whatever. 

But  our  author  refers  in  the  same  note  (Appendix)  to  M'Crie,  and 
vea  what  he  calls  "  A  Critique  on  Dr  M'Crie's  Sermons  on  the 
nity  of  the  Church."  We  have  no  intention  to  vindicate  that  illus- 
trious man  from  the  allegations  of  this  critique.  The  sermons  will 
answer  for  ^themselves  to  all  who  will  read  them.  But  we  notice  it 
as  a  specimen  of  what  we  referred  to,  in  the  outset  of  our  remarks, 
of  his  treatment  of  the  Calvins  and  M^Cries,  and  all  who  have  not 
made  the  discovery  of  his  novum  organum  of  union. 
He  says  (p.  185)— 

"  Id  the  J^  place,  the  author  (Dr  M'Crie)  takei  it  for  granted,  that  the  obli* 
gation  to  believe  all  truth,  makes  it  imperative  to  place  all  truth  at  the  basis  of 
charch  fellowship.  'It  is  not,  however,  their  comparative  importance  or  utility,  but 
their  truth,  and  the  authority  of  Him  who  has  revealed  them,  which  is  the  formal 
reason  of  our  receiving,  profcKsing,  and  maintaining  them.  And  this  applies  equnllj 
to  all  the  contents  of  a  divine  revelation.*  To  receive,  profess,  and  maintain  every 
truth  contained  in  the  Bible,  so  far  as  it  is  known,"  (Is  it  not  a  duty  to  know  it,  too?) 
"  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  Christians,  which  does  not  require  to  be  proved  bj 
testa,  because  it  is  implied  in  the  fact,  that  the  Bible  is  the  Wobd  or  Gk>D.  That 
'  all  the  contents  of  divine  revelation,'  however,  are  to  be  made  the  basis  of  unioo 

*  Mr  White  may  have  ascertained  a  truth  which  no  human  being  has  ascertained, 
— ^Bucb,  for  instance,  as  "  unity  of  faith  without  unity  in  knowledge;*'  but  we  are  not 
diapOMd  to  propoae  it  as  a  "  basis  of  visible  union." 
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in  tba  Chorch,  ii  a  Tery  difierant  thing.    It  is  a  mere  denonuiiatioiial  doctilit   • 
dauMninatioDal  lopbiBm.'* 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  Dr  M'Crie  asserts  no  inch 
thing  here.  But  what  he  asserts  is,  that  it  is  *'  their  troth"  that  is 
applicable  to  all  the  contents  of  a  divine  revelation,  whatever  th^ 
may  be,  that  is  the  formal  reason  of  their  being  received  and  professed, 
and  not  their  comparative  importance  and  utility.  Hr  White  mon- 
strously perverts  the  passage,  to  serve  as  ^*  a  basis"  for  his  own  decla- 
mation, which  we  shall  leave  the  readier  to  characterise  when  we  hate 
quoted  it  Meantime,  what  will  the  honest  reader  think,  when  he  per- 
uses the  following  passage,  beginning  on  the  very  page  (91)  or  Dr 
M'Crie's  Sermons,  from  which  Mr  White  has  taken  the  words  on 
which  he  comments,  and  following  them  consecutively? 

"  The  relations  of  trnthfl,  eRpeciallj  those  of  a  aupernatural  kind,  are  manifold, 
and  incompreliensible  bj  us.  It  is  not  our  part  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  then; 
and  if  we  could  see  iheni  as  Ood  does,  in  all  their  extent,  and  at  once,  wa  wooU 
behold  the  lesser  joined  to  the  greater,  the  most  remote  connected  with  the  primaiy, 
by  necessary  and  indissoluble  iinks,  and  all  together  conspiiing  to  form  one  beantifol, 
and  harmonious,  and  indiviHible  whole.  Whatever  God  has  revealed,  we  are  boul 
to  receive  and  hold  fast:  whatever  He  has  enjoined,  we  are  bound  to  obey;  and  tbe 
liberty  which  we  dare  not  arrogate  to  ounielves  we  cannot  give  to  others.  It  u«fi^ 
indeed,  necessary  that  the  confession  or  testimony  of  the  Church  (meaning  by  tkii 
that  which  is  explicitly  made  by  her,  as  diNiinguished  from  her  declared  adheram 
to  the  word  of  God)  should  contain  all  truths." 

We  are  sorry  our  space  forbids  to  give  the  remainder  of  the  passage, 
for  the  valuable  truths  contained  in  it,  and  the  rebuke  which  it  tendeti 
to  such  acts  as  "  serve  as  a  screen  and  protection  of  error  and  sin." 

Dr  M*Crie  has  more  to  the  same  effect.  And  again,  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  language  which  Mr  W.,  with  all  his  fulsome  professions 
of  admiration,  applit's  to  that  venerable  name,  as  follows;  for  it  is  to 
him  that  it  applies,  notwithstanding  bis  diKcIaimor?  He  represents  him 
as  the  author  of  the  sentiment,  and  no  other.  After  misrepresenting 
him  as  above,  he  insultingly  and — we  have  long  withheld  the  woik, 
but  it  is  the  right  one — ^insolently  breaks  forth  in  the  following  strain  :— 

"Let  the  champions  of  continued  separation,  among  all  Christians  who  have  not 
the  same  amount  of  knowledge,  and  who  account  it  the  acme  of  fidelity  to  keep  op 
the  divinions  of  the  Church,  look  this  question  fairly  in  the  face.  Where  does  thi 
word  of  God  say,  that  all  the  contents  of  divine  revelation  are  to  enter  into  iIn 
baais  of  every  union  in  the  Church?  If  that  were  the  case,  there  could  be  no  nnin 
and  no  church;  for  no  man  on  eaith,  and  no  archangel  in  heaven,  knows  'all  tht 
contents  of  a  divine  revelation.*  Is  it  responded,  with  bated  breath,  We  do  not 
mean  all  the  truth  contained  in  the  Bible, — we  only  mean  all  ascertained  tmtk? 
Well,  stand  forwanl,  thou  advocate  of  all  asccrtiiined  truth,  as  the  basis  of  nnioi, 
—open  your  shell  of  words,  and  let  us  see  its  kernel.  What  is  all  ascertained 
truth?  When  was  it  nsceitained ?  &c.  Ijetthe  man  stand  forward.  .  .  Lit 
such  a  man  stand  forth,  and  we  shall  bow  the  knee  in  his  proM-nce;  and  if,  becaoi 
we  are  not  heathens,  we  do  not  say  to  him,  'Thou  ait  my  great  Apollo,*  we  ahiU 
say,  '  Surely  thou  art  the  man,  and  knowledge  shall  die  with  thee.*  '* 

It  is  really  painiiil  to  quote  such  rude  and  profane  rhodomontade. 
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But  the  Apollo  is  the  god  of  Mr  White's  own  excited  brain*  And  again, 
thongh  not  said  of  Dr  M^Crie  directly,  it  is  said  of  tbe  "sciolist"  who 
adepts  his,  untruly  alledged,  doctrine, — "  Howeyer  solemnly  he  may 
utter  the  words,  he  is  a  mere  sciolist,  alike  ignorant  of  truth  and  of 
hiiiisel^  who  says,  "  I  know  all  ascertained  truth,''  &c. 

When  we  compared  the  words  of  our  author  in  that  presumptuous 
^^  stand  forth  "  with  the  actual  words  of  Dr  M*Crie,  we  certainly  did  sit 
for  some  time,  "  with  bated  breath  "  and  inquiring  looks,  to  see  i^  after 
all,  "  these  things  were  so."  We  could  not  help  adding  Mr  White  to 
our  list  of  instances  in  which  passionate  love  for  union  may  consist  with 
virulent  bigotry  and  hate  to  those  who  feel  bound  to  obey  the  command 
''  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  iaith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  useless  to  advert  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  W. 
on  another  point,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  warning  his  readers  how 
little  trust  is  to  be  placed  in  his  allegations  as  to  the  opinions  of  other 
men.  In  exhibiting  what  he  calls  '^  questionable  opinions"  by  Dr 
Cunningham,  he  says  (p.  223) — 

"  And  rtill  further,  in  bis  discussion  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  an  th4  iubjed 
4^  OMttranes,  Dr  Cunningham,  in  denying  that  assurance  is  of  the  essence  of  faithi 
has  deriated  from  the  doctrine  of  all  the  leading  Reformers,  and  from  that  of  tba 
Cbarch  of  Scotland  till  she  was  perverted  bj  moderatism.  In  this  he  is  followed 
bj  another  Free  Church  Professor,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  the  admission  of 
BtowdIow  North  into  some  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  states  it  as  one  of  hit 
recommendations,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  assurance  is  of  the  ensence  of  faith. 
And  yet  it  appears  ta  many  to  be  as  clear  as  day,  that  unless  the  elements  of  «iir#> 
IMM  inhere  in  the  very  nature  of  faith,  it  never  can  secure  anything." 

We  do  not  quote  this  passage  with  any  intention  of  either  accusing ' 
or  defending  Dr  Cunningham  or  the  Free  Church  Professor,  but  of 
exhibiting  one  or  two  characteristics  of  our  author.  In  the  first  plaee^ 
it  will  be  observed  that  he  gives  no  proof  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other  held  any  particular  view  on  the  subject.  In  the  second  plaee^ 
be  shifts  the  terms,  from  ^^  assurance  of  faith/'  to  an  '^  element  of 
mtrenessJ*  And,  in  the  third  place^  he  asserts  of  one  of  the  parties 
what  is  not  true.  He  does  not  name  the  Free  Church  Professor, 
perhaps  on  the  principle  that  a  "living  dog,"  if  not  "better,"  is  at 
least  more  dangerouK,  than  the  "  dead  lions"  against  whom  he  lifts  the 
heel  BO  valorously.  But  as  it  happened  to  be  within  our  reach,  we  have 
looked  into  the  report  and  speeches  read  and  delivered  on  that  occa- 
sion in  the  Free  Church  Assembly  (1859).  Only  one  Professor  opened 
his  mouth  on  the  occasion;  and  we  happen  to  know  that  the  report  of 
his  speech  was,  by  request,  carefully  corrected  and  revised,  and  there 
18  not  a  single  reference  in  it  to  the  doctrine  of  assurance  ! 

Perhaps,  however,  Mr  White  may  tell  us  whether  what  he  ascribes 
to  Dr  Cunningham  and  the  Free  Church  Professor,  and  which  he 
so  confidently  censures,  he.  anything  like  the  following  words,  and 
whether  he  now  believes  them : — "This  infallible  assurance  doth  not 
80  belong  to  the  essence  of  faith,  but  that  a  true  believer  may  wait 
long,  and  conflict  with  many  difficulties,  before  he  be  partaker  of  it."* 

With  such  proofs  of  Mr  White's  trustworthiness  as  we  have  fiu> 
*  Confession  of  Faith,  chap,  xfiii  S. 
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dfihed,  we  are  surely  saved  the  trouble  of  fiuiher  discairing  in| 
opinions  he  may  express  regarding  those  of  other  men. 

But  though  he  has  set  np  his  man  of  straw  in  his  "all  asoertainal 
truths,"  and  tried  to  make  the  world  believe  he  was  demolishing  die 
illnstrious  M'Crie  in  his  valorous  assault,  after  the  manner  of  As 
redoubtable  knight  of  La  Mancha,  yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ood- 
sider  the  subject  in  another  aspect. 

Suppose  we  substitute  for  ^'ascertained  truth"  and  "all  ascer- 
tained truths,"  the  Church's  truth  attained^ — will  he  attempt  tD 
demonstrate  the  proposition  that  a  church  is  under  an  obligation  to 
dispense  with  it — with  any  ]K)rtions  of  it,  and  what  portions  of  tK,— 
in  order  to  incorporate  with  those  without;  and  that  if  there  be 
twenty  of  those  without,  she  must  come  down  to  the  platform  of  the 
lowest?  Does  he  hold  there  can  be  no  union  and  no  incorporatioD 
on  the  articles  of  the  Westminster  Confession  ?  Has  he  renounced  all 
his  former  vows  and  professions  on  this  head  ?  If  not,  wherein  doei 
he  differ  from  others  whom  he  so  cavalierly  censures  ?  If  he  has,  it 
is  time  he  slionld  distinctly  sny  so,  and  not  shelter  himself  under 
vague,  confused,  and  contradictory  abstractions. 

But  wc  would,  in  all  sober  sadness,  counsel  him  to  esercifie  a  litde 
more  modesty  and  uiofleration — to  believe  that  there  were  heroes  in 
the  world  before  Againemnon:  and  that  if  he  expects  to  be  listened  to 
by  men  of  sober  ji'dgnient  and  honest  conFcienco,  he  must  think  and 
write,  not  in  a  **  fine  frenzy*'  for  union,  but  with  some  caution,  calm- 
ness, common  sense,  and  accuracy,  both  of  reasoning  and  of  Scriptnxe 
interpretation.  The  more  eloquent,  bold,  and  energetic  he  is,  in  the 
absence  of  these  qualities,  the  more  does  he  expose  himself  to  censure 
and  rebuke.  We  assure  our  author,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  have 
said,  when  we  consi<ier  his  antecedents,  we  write  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger. 

DOUBLE    REFERENCE   OV   THE   ATONEMENT. 

Under  the  same  prolific  note  (C.  Api)endix),  Mr  W.  handles,  «w 
mare,  among  several  other  topics — "Union  between  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches."  It  is  neither  our  intention  nor  onr 
province  to  discuss  this  topic;  at  present.  After  much  that  would  call 
for  remark,  and  a  forest  of  irrelevant  statements,  and  firsty  second^ 
third,  italicised  places,  he  comes  to  the  **  doctrine  of  atonemekt." 
On  this  subject  we  have  one  remark  to  make,  and  that  is,  while  Mr 
W.  sees  nothing  in  the  opinions  held  and  formerly  published  by  lead- 
ing Professors  in  the  U.  P.  Church,  anH,  for  ought  that  we  know,  heM 
still  by  many,  to  keep  iheni  and  Xhc.  Free  Church  apart,  no  less  thin 
118  of  themselves,  in  Synod  ar^aembled,  voted  for  a  motion  which 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  Synod's  decisions,  and  protested 
against  the  motion  which  refused  inquiry.  Both  in  speeches  and 
fonnal  dissents,  the  strongest  statements  were  made  as  to  the  danger- 
ous natnre  of  tlje  doctrine  so  sheltered.  We  would  advise  our  author, 
and  all  who  are  disposed  to  hold  his  views,  to  take  up  and  reply  to  the 
speeches  of  thy  large  and  respectable  miutirity  in  the  then  United 
Secession  Synod  themselves, — particiUarly  the  speeches  of  Dr  Hay. 
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Mr  B0gg  of  Alyih,  Mr  Law  of  DunfemiliDe,  Mr  Marshall  of  Conpar- 
Angnfl,  Mr  Milne  of  Edenshead,  and  others.  The  *'  Reasons  of  Dis- 
•enty"  given  in  and  signed  by  no  less  than  46  of  the  most  respectable 
names  in  that  chnrch,  co!)t«iin  not  only  reasons  bearing  a^nHt  the 
refhsal  of  47  memorials  from  Sessions  and  Presbyteries,  and  other  docn- 
nents,  praying  for  inquiry,  but  containing  allegations  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  **  Statements"  by  Professors  Biilmeranl  Brown,  that 
their  doctrine  on  the  atonement  was  con'rary  to  the  word  of  C^od,  the 
Westminster  Standards,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Secession  Church. 
Whether  matters  are  now  changed,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  But  obvi- 
ous it  is,  that  a  serious  res[>(msiliility  will  lie  n|)on  any  church,  sound 
in  the  faith,  entering  into  corporate  union,  with  so  many  elements 
either  of  di visicm,  or  of  v\  hat  is  greatly  worst*,  elements  which  must 
work  in  the  direction  of  indifference  and  declension  in  the  faith.  ITiie 
latter,  we  ffar,  has  been  th-  result  of  the  peace  now  reigning  in  the 
•United  Presbyterian  Uxly,  by  members  of  which,  sentiments  are  not 
oHily  held  contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  but  openly  published  and  un- 
challenged. 

It  is  impossible  f(ir  us  to  follow  Mr  White  in  all  his  special  plead- 
ixU(R,  and  wire-drawn  distinctions,  and  historical  complications.  If  such 
elaborate  talk  l)e  neces»iry  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  objected  to  with  the 
dcxrt:  inc  of  tiie  Westniinst  r  Standards,  it  is  very  plain  that  the  people 
of  this  country  cannot  be  expected  to  receive,  either  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  doctrines  which  reqni:e  an  elaborate  study  of  endless 
controversies  before  they  know  wiiat  they  mean.  It  is  not  worth  our 
while  to  endeavour  either  to  refute  or  to  approve  of  Mr  White's 
pleadings  about  **  terrestrial"  and  "celestial"  aspects  of  the  atone- 
ment. We  may,  however,  state  the  di>ctrinc  which  the  Secessicm  Synod 
refuKed  to  condemn,  siihsequently  refnsing  to  review  their  decisioa  by 
a  ma-jority  of  24:J  to  1 18.* 

Not  having  a  copy  of  the  "Statements"  by  the  two  Profeswrs 
Balnier  and  Brown,  which  were  the  subject  of  complaint  and  decisicm, 
we  shall  copy  the  following,  which  arose  out  of  subsequent  proceed- 
ings,— proceedings,  moreover,  of  a  very  s'ngular  kind.  Dr  Brown 
had  made  a  complaint  against  I)r  Marshall,  in  relatiim  to  which  two 
motions  were  ma<le, — one  by  Dr  King,  anoiber  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Reu- 
ton.  The  latter  was  lost.  On  this  Mr  Ren  ton  entered  a  dissent,  to 
which  some  thirty  members  adhered — some  of  these  the  most  respected 
names  in  the  U.  S.  Chui  ch.  The  following  is  the  3d  of  the  '*  Rea- 
aoiiaof  Uissent''  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Renton  and  others,  against  the 
dttcision  of  the  United  AFsociate  Synod,  on  the  14  h  instant  (May, 
L845),  on  the  Memorial  and  Complaint  of  1)t  Brown: — 

"  8.  Bwmiw,  afti'r  tin*  (I(H:ltirHtinn  of  niiqunlitifil  mlliercnce  to  ilie  whole  doctrine 
xmtaintid  in  t\w  '  StHteinents,'  cMiiphiiticiilly  rHitcriittfl  by  tlie  Rttv.  rntfeHHoriii  liii 
teteiDent  at  ibis  tinio  before  tlits  SyruMl,  the  vote  of  Synod  8eenifl  to  un,  nore  for 
Bally  thnn  before,  to  commit  tlie  SyiiiKl  to  tlie  RHiiction  of  iIioha  '  8tHteii)entB,'  in 
irbich  tbe  following  pro|>ohition8  are  nrowed  and  df  fended— vix.,  *TliRt  tlie  death 

*  We  could  conceive  no  frrealer  diNHhtcr  to  any  chiircli,  united  in  llie  doctrine  of 
ibe  WettniinhterSiandHrdH,  than  t(»liuvM  Hucb  qneHlionH  rniMjd  in  the  niidnt  oftliem. 
RwrtMlt  muttt  iaUlJibly  he  eitber  dlvi«ion,  or  4  dentruetive  ud  deivlaliag  qoietudi. 

3o 
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ners  gailty  before  God,  and  helplessly  lost,  this  end  conld  be 
id  to  none  but  of  God's  Fovereign  election,  and  apph'ed  to  none 
'  Gorl's  sovereign  grace,  through  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  infinite 
of  ChriHt's  meritorious  death  and  satisfying  obedience,  renders 
eath  and  obedience  intrinsically  sufficient  fur  all.     What  was 
ant  for  one,  from  the  fulness  of  His  merits,  waa  sufficient  for  all. 
ly  true  is  it  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fruit  to  sinners 
I  purchase.     What  is  true  of  His  power  to  save  one  soul,  is  true 
s  power  to  save  every  soul.     There  is  all -sufficiency  in  both, 
me  is  not  more  universal  than  the  other.     The  warrant  to  offer 
me  is  not  more  extensive  than  the  warrant  to  offer  the  other. 
le  part  of  God,  He  was  under  no  obligation  to  provide  and  offer 
ne  more  than  the  other.     All  to  whom  the  offer  is  made  are 
under  condemnation,     (jod  is  sovereign  in  working,  but  He 
by  means.     But  man  is  neither  sovereign  nor  omniscient.     He 
t  elect.     Therefore  the  reason  of  his  duty  and  his  warrant  to 
im  salvation  to  sinners  are  one  and  the  same — viz.,  the  com- 
of  Christ,  "  Go  ye  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
var  rant  is  God's  word — Christ's  command;  and  who  are  we, 
re  should  demand  God's  warrant?     We  know  of  no  "double 
ships."     Such  language  is  an  utter  abuse  of  words,  fitted  only 
found  and  mislead.     It  is  an  attempt  to  meet  man's  scruples 
is'ng  to  obey  the  simple  command  of  Christ,  in  simple  faith  and 
nee,  "  Go  ye  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."     An 
Bcient  Saviour,  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto 
y  Him,  is  revealed.     The  assuiance  along  with  this  is  given, 
'  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
l  life."     His  command  is,  "  Look  unto  Me,  and  be  ye  saved, 
e  ends  of  the  earth :"  His  invitation,   "  Ho,  every  one  that 
th,  come  ye  to  the  waters,"  &c.     And  what  the  ministers  of 
spel  have  got  to  do,  is  to  reiterate  His  call  and  invitation  in  the 
'  sinners — whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear. 
9  class  it  is  *'  the  savour  of  life ;"  to  another  "  the  savour  of 
"     But  in  both,  if  they  obey  Christ's  command,  they  are,  as 
aid  he  was,  "  a  sweet  savour  to  God  in  Christ  in  them  that  are 
and  in  them  that  perish."     Let  them  look  to  the  glory  of  God 
hrist's  command — that  is  their  concern.     God  will  take  care  of 
vn  part. 

Heugh  made  an  impafsioned  speech,  during  the  controversy 
ing  the  atonement,  in  the  United  Secession  Synod — which  seemed 
le  a  deep  impression  on  the  Court — as  to  what  he  would  suffer 
t  not  quote  his  words)  rather  than  have  his  liberty  abridged  to 
m  the  invitations  of  the  gospel  to  all,  without  exception.  But  we 
erl y  unable  to  see,  on  his  own  principles,  how  he  could  do  this  with 
r  freedom,  though  he  held  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement, 
his  was  construed,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  with  holding  that  of  elec- 
id,  consequently,  as  restricted  an  application  of  it  as  if  it  were 
nement  for  the  elect  only.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  nothing 
,  even  in  this  respect,  unless  election  is  also  given  up,  and  a 
I  made  into  rank  Arminianism.     The  true  and  the  best  ground 
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tor  the  fullest  freedom  in  addrepsing  ihe  calls  of  the  g08pe1  to  allf  wM^ 
out  exception,  is  tlie  divine  command  to  do  so,  and  the  character  of 
the  Savidur,  as  well  hs  for  obeying  that  call,  and  relying  with  codI- 
dence  that  in  doing  so  we  shall  be  suv<?d. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  full  doctrinal  discussion.  But  whfle  «B, 
and,  we  l)elieve,  the  Free  Church,  as  a  church  (whatever  may  be  Bud 
of  some  individuals  within  her  pale),  as  she  has  hitheito  profeaili 
holds  without  reserve,  and  withont  equivocal  ii>n  or  explanation,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Westminster  StanJardK  on  this  im|X)rtaut  point,  in  n^iiBid 
to  which  we  believe  there  is  ArnliniaIli^n)  on  the  one  side  of  the  Em 
attempted  to  be  diavvn,  and  Calvinism  on  the  other,  we  recommend 
to  Mr  White  to  ponder  the  following  language  of  Dr  Candlish:— 

"  Wfl  uro  (Wply  ainl  s(»leiiily  iu-r.sn:i<lc.],  tliil  ilie  iiiMUnt  we  lir-gin  to  canceifvaf 
C]n-i>t*i»  work  hr  intilerinkcn  nii«1  :u*(Minipii>1ipi1  lor  Hiiy  but  thiiM)  nclnallj  MVtd, 
un  li.T  wliHti'Ver  plniiM'iili.^y  ol"  a  'jeutrtd  re/rrettre,  or  tjnieral  rWa/umf  this  may 
be  (liMio,  wf  aUofjetlur  chnivte  tlic  iiatnru  jiml  cli.iractoi' (^r  tliHt  wmk,  so  tlint  it 

CEASKt)  TO  BE  A  WfiKK  OF  ^UU'>TI  I  L'TK'N,    pfdlit'llv   K4i  CHlleil,  hI  hII.        We  iuhoerilki 

ickitle  ditrtn'ue  tif  imputation,  \\\n-'\\\:r  oi'tlii'  iiuHviiliial  ttiiiiu^rV  giiill,or  ofCbrist*! 
righteouNiu'His  In  liiiu.  .  .  .  Wi;  iiiM'iihihl.x  incline  to  an  iimdoqiiRta  feeling  of 
tilt)  iit'er  in)piit-(>iRy  ;uiil  Just  coiii1«'iiiniiiii»ii  of  ilu:  Niniier;  mikI,  iibove  nII,  «e  Mdl|j 
detract  (Voiii  tliC*  coiupJtttneit»  ami  certainty  uf  the  salvation  lliai  ih  in  Chriiit.'' 

Not  less  profitable  to  our  author  would  be  a  calm  i)emflal  of  the 
views  of  Dr  iluuoinghani  regarding  the  double  rffirtnca  of  the  atoae- 
ment  (p.  33-4,  vol.  ii.) 

"  It  mny  l»c  worlh  whili*  brie  fly  to  mlvt-it  to  one  of  ilie  particnlnr  (hrms  in  vlilcl, 
in  our  own  ilay,  the  state  of  the  qnrstiiin  lias  l>4>c.'n  cxliibiti'it  by  MOiiie  nf  the  Cahiih 
istic  iiiiivc'i-itnli.sts.  It  is  that  nf  nsM-rtiii;;  i\liat  tlh'y  call  a  general  and  a  ipirid 
reference  «f  Chri.st's  th-atli, — a  j;cn<Tal  rt-ffrfncc  which  it  hjw  to  all  men,  and  i 
special  refiTfUce  which  it  has  tti  the  eh*('t.  TIiIh  is  uianiri'>tly  n  vt>ry  vngne  And 
ainbipiniiN  iJi^t'iii-tiiiii,  which  may  mean  aInioMt  aiirtliinK  nr  iiothiii};,  find  im,  tliifrt- 
fon*,  vcrv  Weil  H(I)i]»tciI  in  a  traiis'itinn  st.<te  of  tliin;;s,  vhr.ti  me.»  are  pauin^  Jr9M 
comp<irative  orihudo.ci/  on  this  tuhjert  into  deeper  and  more  iniporlant 


W^e  would  nspcetriilly  sug^'cst  to  Mr  AVhit«\  and  all  whom  it  may 
coneern,  that  ihere  are  two  points  to  which  they  must  look  in  si'eking 
union.  The  one  is  the  ttuh  or  falsehoofl  of  the  views  resiK'ctively 
held;  and  the  other  is,  whether,  by  uiiit'ng  on  the  footiui^  of  the  dc- 
ci.sious  of  the  V.  S.  Syuol,  and  now  tacitly  and  ost-.Mitaiiously  acqni- 
escel  in  by  the  United  rresbyteiian  Hoily,  you  seeuic  truth  and  peadf 
or  do  not  risk  the  hflpinjj:  on  the  downward  p-ogress  of  error  and 
iniiili'erence,  and,  if  not,  introlncing  iiniuidable  eh'tnents  of  strife  and 
division,  to  the  injiM y  of  all  the  gieat  ends  for  which  iho  union  of 
churches  is  of  any  valtie.  It  will  be  their  duty  to  do  their  beat  to 
have  erroncotis  judgniei'ts  cancelled  and  rectified.  It  will  be  an  evil 
day  if  both  parties  unite,  cither  by  sanctioning  or  ignoring  them. 

r0X4LUDI>  G    COUNSELS. 

A  word  at  parting  with  IMr  White  for  the  present.  We  would 
earnestly  cotinsel  him,  for  the  sake  of  truth — for  the  sake  of  his  own 
honour  and  usefulness, — to  exert  his  talents  in  the  defence  of  the  piin- 
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dples  which  he  is  sworn  to  promote  all  the  days  of  his  life;  and  to 
eease  attempts  which  lead  him  int^i  the  devious  paths  of  error,  and 
tend  only  to  unhinge  men's  notions,  if  they  do  not  subvert  his  own, 
of  the  everlasting  obli<;;ation  on  all  men,  and  in  all  relations^  of  the 
objective  truths  of  the  living  and  time  God. 

We  would  failher  advise  him  not  to  lie  led  astray  by  the  fulsome 
and  wholesale  laudations  of  the  U.  P.  Magazine.  Though  they  extol 
bis  '^  chivalry"  and  liberality,  they  at  least  f^imish  him  with  this 
oonclusive  intimation,  that  he  has  forsaken  his  old  loves,  and  is  bid- 
ding for  new,  whee  his  suit  is  cordially  welcomed.  But,  like  many 
snch  forsakings  of  the  old,  and  taking  on  of  the  new,  there  is  greater 
loss  of  honour  than  gain  of  advantage.  The  least  expensive  of  all 
•'chivalry"  is  to  swim  with  the  tide,  and  fight  with  the  million.  By 
BO  doing,  however,  a  man  may  only  earn  the  epitaph — ^^Eheu  quam 
muiat*s  ah  Ulol*' 

We  had  noted  a  multitude  of  passnges  in  these  and  the  remaining 
three  Lectures,  calling  for  exposure  and  remark ;  but  space  forbids. 
As  far  as  Mr  White's  efforts  are  c(mcerne<l,  we  are  sorry  to  disappoint 
bifl  anticipations.  But  the  sooner  lie  comes  to  the  conviction  that  his 
novum  organum  is  useless,  and  betake  himself  to  the  old  mode  of  **  dig- 
yrtaying  a  banner  because  of  the  truth,"  the  sooner  will  he  do  h's  part 
ui  rallying  the  scat!ered  soldiers  and  arm'es  of  the  faith,  and  repelling 
A^  insulting  hosts  of  advaiic'ng  infidtd'ty,  popery,  and  falsehood, 
of  every  hue  an  I  degree.  Why  should  the  enemies  of  truth  and 
scriptural  union  be  permitted  to  exult  over  the  defection  of  those  by 
ifhom  they  were  formerly  defended ;  or  their  faithful  friends  be  con- 
strained to  exclaim,  on  the  perusal  of  such  a  volume,  Et  tu  Brule! I 
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In  contemplating  the  systems  of  terrestrial  adaptations,  these  researches 
teach  one  to  regard  the  inonntniii  ranges  and  the  <;reat  deserts  of  the 
earth  as  the  astronomer  does  the  counterpoises  to  his  te1esco))e;  thou°[h 
they  l»e  mere  dead  weights,  tlicy  are,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  make 
the  balance  complete — the  adjust  men  t  of  the  machine  |)erfect.  Those 
connreriM)iHt*s  give  ease  to  the  motions,  stability  to  the  i)erformance| 
and  accuracy  to  the  working  of  the  instruments.  They  are  compen" 
gations. 

Whenever  I  turn  to  contemplate  the  works  of  nature,  I  am  struck 
witli  the  admirable  system  of  cotnpensation — with  the  beauty  and 
▼ariety  with  which  every  department  is  {MMse<l  by  the  others:  things 
and  principles  are  meted  out  in  directions  the  most  opiM»site;  but  in 
pniportions  so  exactly  balanced  and  nicely  adjusted,  that  results  the 
most  harmonious  are  pnMlnced. 

It  is  by  the  action  of  opposite  and  compensating  forces  that  the 
tfarth  is  kept  in  its  orbit,  and  the  stars  are  held  susijendeil  in  the  azure 
yult  of  heaven;  and  these  forces  are  so  exquisitely  adjusted,  that,  at 
*  "Pb/ucal  Geography  of  the  Sea,**  by  LieuteiwnC  Ifaniy. 
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the  end  of  a  thonMind  yenrs,  the  earth,  the  snn,  and  the  mooD,  and 
every  Rtar  in  tiie  firaiaiiient,  is  fuund  to  come  to  its  proper  place  at 
the  j)P»|ier  momenr. 

Xiiy,  philnsnpliy  teHclii'S  ns,  when  the  little  snnwdmp — which  in  our 
garden  walks  we  see  raising;  its  lieaniifiil  ht'H<l  to  reniind  aa  that 
Spring  is  at  UHnd,  wus  created — lluit  tiie  whole  Diass  of  the  earth, 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  froni  circniiiferenre  lo  centre,  must  have  heeo 
taicen  into  account  and  weigiied,  in  order  that  the  proper  degree  of 
Btn*ngth  might  l>e  given  to  the  tihres  of  even  this  little  plant. 

BotanihtK  tell  us  that  the  constitution  of  this  plaiit  is  Mich  aR  tore* 
qnire  that,  at  a  certain  st»ige  t>f  its  growth,  the  stalk  slioiild  heiid, 
and  the  floMcr  slmuM  Im)w  its  head,  that  an  o|)eration  nmy  take  place 
vhich  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  herb  should  produce  seed  Hfter 
itR  kind ;  and  that,  after  this,  its  vegetaMe  health  requires  that  it 
should  lilt  its  head  again,  and  stand  eiect.  Kow,  if  the  mass  of  the 
earth  had  been  greater  or  less,  the  force  of  gravity  wouhl  have  l>etin  dif- 
ferent :  in  that  case,  the  strength  of  fibre  in  the  snowdrop,  as  it  is,  would 
have  l»een  too  much  or  too  little;  the  plant  could  not  bow  or  raise 
its  head  at  the  ri^ht  time,  fecundation  c(mld  nut  take  place,  and  its 
family  w'ouM  have  l>ecome  extinct  with  the  first  individual  that  was 
planted,  because  its  ^*seed**  would  not  have  been  'Mn  itself,"  and, 
therefore,  it  couhl  not  reproduce  itself. 

Now,  if  we  sec  such  perfect  adjij»tation,  Fuch  eicquisite  adjiisfnent, 
iu  the  case  of  one  of  the  snallest  flowers  of  the  field,  how  much  more 
Diay  we  not  expct  **c)nipensatiou"  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean, 
upon  the  right  adjustment  and  due  performance  of  which  depends  not 
only  the  lite  of  that  plant,  hut  the  well-bein*;  of  every  individual  that 
is  found  in  the  entire  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  of  the  wtirld  ? 

Therefore,  in  consideiing  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  phy- 
sical agents  of  the  universe,  and  regulate  them  in  the  due  performance 
of  their  offices,  I  have  felt  myself  constrained  to  set  out  with  the  as- 
sumption, that  if  the  atmospliere  had  had  a  greater  or  less  capacity 
for  moisture,  or  if  the  pro^Mirtion  of  land  and  water  had  been  different| 
— if  the  earth,  air,  and  water  had  not  been  in  exact  counterpoise, — 
the  whole  arrangement  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kin;;doins  would 
have  varied  from  their  present  slate.  Hut  God  chose  to  make  those 
kingdoms  what  they  are:  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary,  in  Hil 
judgment,  to  establish  the  propcjrtion  l>etween  land,  and  water,  and 
the  desert,  just  as  they  are,  and  to  make  the  capacity  of  the  air  to 
circulate  heat  and  moisture  just  what  it  is.  and  to  have  it  to  do  all 
its  work  in  ol>edience  to  law  and  in  subservience  to  order.  If  it  were 
not  so,  why  was  power  given  to  the  winds  to  lift  up  and  transport 
moisture,  or  the  pro^HTty  given  to  the  sea  by  which  its  watera  may 
})ecome  first  vapour,  and  then  fruitful  showers  or  gentle  dews?  If 
the  proportion  and  properties  of  land,  sea,  and  air  were  not  adjusted 
according  to  the  recipn  cal  capacities  of  all  to  perform  the  functions 
required  by  each,  why  should  we  be  told  that  He  **  measured  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and  comprehended  the  dust  in  a 
measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance?'*    Why  did  He  span  the  heavens  but  that  He  might  nets 
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oat  the  atmosphere  in  exact  proportion  to  all  the  rest,  and  impart  to 
it  those  properties  and  powers  which  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  have, 
in  order  that  it  might  perform  all  those  ofiSces  and  duties  for  which 
He  designed  it? 

Harmnnions  in  their  action,  the  air  and  the  sea  are  obedient  to  law 
and  subject  to  order  in  all  their  movements.  When  we  consult  them 
in  the  perftirmance  of  their  offices,  they  teach  us  lessons  concerning 
the  wonders  of  the  deep  —the  mysteries,  the  greatness,  and  the  wisdom, 
and  the  goodness  of  tlie  Creator.  The  investigations  into  the  broad- 
Rereading  circle  of  phenomena  connected  with  the  winds  of  heaven  and 
tne  waves  of  the  sea,  are  second  to  none  for  the  good  which  they  do 
and  the  lesRons  which  they  teach.  The  astronomer  is  said  to  see  the 
hand  of  Qod  in  the  sky;  but  does  not  the  right-minded  mariner,  who 
looks  aloft,  as  He  ponders  over  these  things,  hear  His  voice  in  every 
wave  of  the  sea  thut  "  claps  its  hands/'  and  feel  His  presence  in  every 
Imeze  that  blows?" 


80CIETT  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN  THE  REFORMED 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES,  IRELAND. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  insert  an  abridged  report  of  the 
first  meeting  of  tlie  alH)ve  Association,  which  was  held  on  the  6th  of 
Koveml)er  last,  in  Ballymoney,  in  response  to  the  folh)wing  circnlari 
issued  by  those  moving  in  order  to  the  increase  of  Christian  liberality:— 

"  Tlie  inadeqtiaoj  of  the  provision  made  for  the  iiup|>ort  of  gospel  ordinanoM 
ihroOKhont  the  country  lian  long  bfen  a  mptter  of  much  concern  to  not  a  few 
of  the  oiBoe-l>earer8  and  memhem  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Ciiureh.  A 
short  time  tince,  a  number  of  friends  met  in  the  schoolroom  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  Belfa<<t,  wlieu,  after  prayer  ai>d  deliberation,  they  resolved 
to  call  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  each  congregation,  to  eoonider  this 
natter,  and  to  adopt  sucii  n)easures  as  may  be  deemed  uecesMfy,  and  that  the 
neeting  be  iu  Ballymoney,  in  the  first  week  of  November." 

At  this  meeting,  which  was  well  attended,  the  following  resolatioiii 
were  unanimously  adopted : — 

**  I.  That  it  in  the  duty  of  the  Church,  clearly  set  forth  in  the  word  of  Oodp 
to  nake  adequate  provision  for  the  support  of  the  go<pel.*' 

"II.  That  this  duty  of  providing  for  the  support  of  the  gocpel  has  not 
rMeived  from  office-bearers  and  members  of  the  Church  that  degree  of  attentioa 
vhieh  iu  importance  demands,  and  that  there  has  been  much  ihorteoming  la 
rogard  to  its  pro|»er  fulfilment." 

**  III.  That  with  the  view  of  calling  attention  to  this  duty,  and  ttirovlatlBf 
tfa«  several  congregations  of  the  Church  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the 
aapport  of  gu8|»el  ordinances,  thin  meeting  agree  to  form  an  Association,  to  bt 
designated  <  Society  for  the  Snp|»ort  of  the  Oospf  1,  in  connection  wlih  tlie 
Baformed  Presbyterian  Church,'  aud  to  oonti»t  of  thoce  members  of  tba  Chnroli 
who  approve  of  iu  objtot." 

In  moving  the  third  rresolatiooi  Mr  J*  M'Donald  made  the  follow^ 


ing  remarks,  which  ought  ro  be  carefully  pondered  by  the  mevAmif 
the  Church  at  large : — 

"After  explaiiiiii^  the  RiiIcn  and  making  Komi!  siiggeMinns  nn  ftA  the  btftt  mumbi 
tbii  iiMnagffiueiit  oF  tlie  SiH-icty,  lie  pi-MCcedetl  ti  reiunrk— The  qiiPHtion  befinttiiii 
miseling  IB  oni'  of  prcat  iniporttince,  aiul  one*  in  which  I  am  iWply  int«;reiled.  I 
would  ntit  be  iimtenitiMid  hn  Hiispending  the  cxiHtf'nce  or  the  Church  on  roundi 
fhillingM,  anil  {xMice.  Gml,  in  H  h  proviilcnce,  han  |)re»<erve(l  tlie  Cliiirch  hilhffftft 
and  He  will  preserve  her.  But,  in  this  aa  in  otlinr  tliingN,  He  wurks  bj  Bieaiw 
employn  human  indtninientulity  ;  and  the  qiu-ation  lieCoie  thi»  meeting  in  one  whi^ 
ii  interwoven  i^itli  hor  exiNtence,  and  closely  connecteil  with  her  prpiterrBtioB. 
Any  one  who  will  take  the  tiduhle  of  liMiking  at  the  pnivi»iiin  made  in  Old  Te^tallNlt 
times,  by  the  cxpreKN  injniiction  of  God  liiniseir,  fur  lh(i8c  wliu  minivteretl  nt  ibeah^, 
will  nee  that  it  ia  no  light  or  frivoImiM  mntter  we  nre  met  t«»  consider,  bnf,  on  ifii 
oontmry,  one  ofimnieiiNe  in)}Miitance,  invtilving  dntiea,  in  the  pmper  perfonnafice  ef 
which  the  wtjlfare  of  the  Churcli,  t«i  a  v«fry  hirge  ttstent,  depends.  It  «ill  be  mbcBi 
•Ian,  that  the  neglfct  of  iIiIh  iluty  had  very  much  to  d^i  in  briitging  «U»«-n  DtnM 
judgments.  How  fn>qncntly  nre  G*hV»  ancient  jHjoplc  din^ctly  cliH'gtal  with  rahbtr^ 
iu  withholding  the  Hjiwifird  nnioiiiit  of  tlu-ir  pr.iducc — whether  »if  iheir  firlds  iff 
▼ineyanla,  of  their  flitcks  ur  herds!  But,  apart  altogether  from  the  scriptural  TieW 
of  the  evil  uf  neglecting  to  make  proviKion  for  tlumo  who  miniHter  in  Iwdy  tliin§i, 
it  does  not  require  the  vihiim  of  a  prophet  to  aee  that,  in  the  ver>*  nature  of  things, 
the  preM«*nt  Htate  of  UMtters  cannot  lon^  continue.  Mr  Wri;:ht  Uns  aliown  that  the 
common  blackNUiiih  U  iu  a  much  moro  conifortahiK  condition  than  many  of  f«r 
Biiuisters.  Thia  in  no  ftincy — it  in  actual  fact.  The  pittance  doled  out  to  ihera  il 
Dot  at  all  aiifficieni  tt  meet  llieir  coninion  wunta ;  and,  in  the  case  of  ramilieii,  fitf 
fn>m  sufficient.  They  muMt  be  coniinurilly  on  the  verge  of  want.  We  have  • 
▼ory  Mriking  instance  r»f  thia  iu  a  recent  caae  with  which  all  of  us  are  ramilisr. 
Qod,  in  liiN  pntvidence,  has,  within  the  last  few  days,  removed  one  of  His  eervantl 
—one  who  has  for  many  yeitnt  nerved  Him  in  the  gohpel  of  Ilia  Son.  lie  was  ■ 
faithful,  devoted  servant  of  CliriNt— dearly  Unloved  hy  his  flock,  and  highly  if- 
a|iected  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  church  in  now  clad  in  mtHirniiig  on  accunnC  of 
birt  removal.  Kin  memory  will  l>e  long  eheriHlied  and  hia  hwi  greatly  felt.  WeO, 
Hr  Chairman,  it  bo  happens  that  thia  niini»tvr  wum  paid  a  much  higher  Nti|«nd 
than  any  other  miiiihter  iu  the  Chuicli— I  MipiWKe  about  the  one-half  more  thai 
any  other  connected  with  our  Church  iu  iIiIm  coiuitry.  Ihil,  while  thia  was  lhec.iit 
with  regani  to  htm.  it  ia  well  known  to  nil  who  are  acquainted  with  hmieekeepinfri 
and  the  cost  of  providing  for  ten  or  eleven  of  a  family,  that  the  amount  paid  to  fain 
was  not  sufficient  to  make  the  two  emU  vuffic'.ently  meet.  We  do  not  require  to  be 
acquainted  with  a  persmrs  private  circuniHtances  to  know  that  thix  is  the  case;  vp 
learn  thia  from  personal  experience.  But  whether  the  amount  |aiid  in  thia  caaewsi 
able  to  bring  the  two  enda  conifuitiihlv  togfther,  wc  are  perfectly  certain  there  coold 
Dot  be  any  proviaion  made  for  th(>  surviving  family ;  and  the  result  ia,  that  Keren  help* 
leas  childien  are  left  unprovided  for — lefl  to  l>e  Nupplied  by  the  hands  of  charity.  Ko 
fault  to  them — no  fault  to  their  godly  and  devoted  parents,— but  on  the  Church,  fic 
allowing  such  a  state  of  matters,  niuht  lie  the  disgrace,  and  at  her  door  must  tba 
fault  lie.  Then,  Sir,  if  it  in  tliUM  in  ihiM  caHc,  what  can  it  lie  with  those  who  receive 
only  two  thinln  or  one  h:df  the  aiuouul  ?  Ch'arly  the  condition  of  siich  cannot  bt 
at  all  comfort-ihle,  but  quite  the  reverse.  How  \h  it  that  this  slate  of  mat i en  if 
allowed  to  exist  for  a  siuglH  day?  How  is  it,  that  after  a  penton  has  spent  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  or  more  years  in  acquiring  an  etlucatiun,  and  from  seven  hundred 
.to  tea  hiaodred  pounda,  to  fit  hioiaelf  for  the  work  of  the  niiniitrj,  he  u  ihea  to  bf 
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IM  down  for  life  to  soTenty,  eighty,  or  one  handred  poandi  a-year?  I  nek,  again, 
how  m  it  that  this  state  of  matters  is  allowed  to  continue  ?  I  cannot  belioTO  that  it 
■riaea  from  a  penurious  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people — a  people  celebrated 
fiir  tbeir  kindness  and  generosity.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  it  rather  to  a  wiint  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  what  their  duty  is,  than  to  an  unwijlingneas  to  dischai^ 
vbat  they  know  to  be  their  duty.  Lei  us  consider,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  scriptural 
Hew  of  the  matter.  Mr  M' Donald  here  read  a  passage  from  LeTiticos,  chapter 
ITtb,  verses  80th  to  32d,  and  Numbers,  chapter  18th,  verses  2Pth  to  24tb;  and  then 
natnarked — It  will  here  be  seen  that,  in  the  erection  of  the  Old  Testament  Church, 
Gkid  made  abundant  provision  for  the  support  of  those  who  ministered  at  the  altar—- 
pnmaion,  too,  which  was  not  to  spring  up  spontaneously,  but  to  come  through  the 
hand  of  His  covenant  people.  By  looking  nt  these  and  kindred  passages,  we  will  see 
shat,  in  the  arrangements  of  Jehovah,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  better  provided  for  than 
IBJ  of  the  other  tribes.  We  sometimes  hear  of  persons  devoting  a  tenth  of  their  in- 
Bome  to  God.  The  Jews  did  Tar  more  than  this.  A  glance  at  the  passage  will  show 
tluLt  they  were  solemnly  bound  to  devote  a  tenth  to  the  exdveive  ute  of  ihoH 
nfto  minUtered  at  the  altar.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  provided  with  cities  to  dwell  in» 
lad  aoburbs  for  their  cattle,  and,  over  and  above  this,  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
land.  While  the  eleven  tribes,  after  contributing  the  amount  required  by  GK>d  for 
the  support  of  those  who  did  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  would  have  but  nine-tenthi 
(tM*  their  own  support  and  other  offerings,  the  tribe  of  Levi  would  have  a  tenth  more 
•^ten-tenths,  so  to  Hpeak.  It  is  thus  very  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  design  of  Qod 
that  those  who  ministered  to  Him  in  holy  things  should  be  allowed  to  struggle  with 
poverty  and  want,  dependent  on  the  hand  of  charity  fur  the  support  of  thcmselvea 
lad  families;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  Hhouid  be  as  conifoiiable  as  the  most 
Mumfortable  of  any  of  His  people.  Mr  M'Donald  here  referred  to  the  other  ofleringa 
required  of  the  children  of  Israel,  showing  that  they  contributed,  one  way  or  other, 
not  less  than  a  fifth  of  all  they  received.  He  then  referred  to  the  New  Testament, 
ind  showed  thai  the  obligations  resting  on  the  Chrijiti.in  Cliurch,  and  Christians  in 
^neral,  to  devote  their  substance  to  God,  especially  to  the  support  of  the  ministers 
>f  the  gospel,  were  as  weighty  and  as  solemn  as  those  resting  on  the  descendants  of 
laoob.  He  afterwards  showed  what  n  change  it  would  pro^luce  in  the  Church, 
irere  Christians  to  give  a  tenth  for  the  support  of  the  gottpel  ministry.  In  that 
»ie,  a  person  with  £100  per  annum  would  give  £10;  £200,  £20;  £300,  £30;  £400 
C40 ;  £500,  £50,  and  so  on.  1  am  not  acqnaint<d  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
[Mc^le  connected  with  the  Church  in  this  country  generally.  But  I  presume  I  would 
be  within  the  mark  to  suppose,  that,  taking  our  congregations  one  with  another — 
:he  Church  at  large — there  will  be  five  persons  to  each  congrKgation  having  the 
ibo?e  income ;  and  if  this  be  so,  and  were  each  contributing  on  this  principle,  it 
tronld  give  £150  a-year  to  each  niiniHter.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  too  high 
in  estimate.  I  believe  if  the  incomes  of  our  members  were  analysed,  it  would 
le  found  that  they  far  exceed  tlie  sums  I  have  mentioned.  And  if  this  be  so,  and 
eere  each  doing  what  I  solemnly  believe  to  be  his  duty,  five  individuals  in  each  oon- 
pegatioD  could  and  should  give  their  minister  £150  per  annum  ;  and  if  five  could  do 
his,  the  others,  on  the  same  principle,  could  make  another  fifty  ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
a  the  amount  which  should  be  aimed  at.  The  Clinrcli  should  ronse  itself  to  action, 
ind  resolve,  without  hesitation,  that  each  minister  shall  have  two  hundred  pounds 
hjear,  and  never  rest  salinfied  until  this  be  attained.  And  why  not?  Is  the  gospel 
nioister  not  as  well  entitled  to  a  comfortHt>lo  livcIiho<Kl  as  any  other  ?  He  has  spent 
i  large  amount  of  time  and  niom-y  in  acquiring  an  education.  At  a  much  less  cost 
D  both,  he  could  have  been  fitted  for  the  most  important  and  responsible  positions 
B  iociety— situations  giving  ample  returns,  whereby  ho  and  his  family  could  enjoy 
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ing  remarks,  which  ought  ro  be  oarefuUy  pondered  by  the  m^wloiBmd 

the  Church  at  large : — 

"After  ezpUtiiiii^  tUe  RiiIca  And  making  MoniK  hUf^goMions  urIo  tKe  bc«l  aMflifci 
tba  UNniigflBient  or  tlie  Society,  lie  procfetleil  t«i  reiimrk—  'I1ie  qimrtion  be&n  iba 
mating  is  one  of  great  importance,  anil  one  in  wUicli  I  am  ilefply  iiit«;reiled.  I 
wotilil  not  be  iindenitfNiil  hh  Hiixpentliiig  the  exist <*nce  of  the  Church  on  poondl 
fhiiliiigR,  autl  |iencc.  GihI,  in  H  h  proviih>iice,  haH  |ire»tervHl  the  Church  hilbfiyi 
and  He  will  preiierve  her.  But,  iu  this  aa  in  othnr  thinga,  lie  works  bj  mMn*— 
employs  human  inHtrnnientulity  ;  and  the  qneHtitai  befuie  this  nieeliug  ia  one  wliick 
is  interwoven  ^itli  her  exiNtence,  and  chiiicly  connect  ml  wiih  her  preaervitiiM. 
Any  one  who  will  take  the  tiouhie  of  hwiking  at  the  pnivision  made  in  Old  Te^tllroe■t 
times,  by  the  exprean  injunction  of  Gud  hiiUHelf,  for  thofte  who  ininiateretl  nt  iheah^i 
will  see  that  it  iH  no  liglit  or  frivoloiiM  matter  wc  are  met  tii  consider,  bnt,  on  iIn 
coiitrnry,  one  ofinmionife  iniiNiitance,  in%'o]ving  duiieR,  in  tlie  proper  perfoniianco of 
which  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  to  a  very  hir^e  extent,  depends.  It  will  be  Mei^ 
•Iflo,  that  the  neglect  of  tluN  duty  had  vt-ry  much  to  dn  iu  bringing  (itiwn  DinM 
judgments.  How  frequently  are  GikI'm  ancient  p»!«»plc  directly  chatpnl  with  roUcff 
ID  withholding  tlie  npecifiod  iiniouut  of  tlu-ir  prmluce — whether  of  their  fields  off 
▼ineyards,  of  their  fl.»cka  «ir  henls!  Bat,  apurt  altogetluT  fnmi  the  Kcriiitiiml  vie« 
of  the  evil  uf  neglecting  to  make  pniviAion  for  thiMo  who  niiiiinter  in  Ihily  thisf^ 
it  does  not  require  the  viniou  of  a  pmpliet  to  nee  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  ihiii^ 
the  pretwnt  utate  of  matters  canu«»t  lim^  continue.  Mr  Wright  hai  ahown  that  thi 
common  blackMUiiih  i:*  in  a  much  nuire  ctMufortahle  condition  than  many  of  tm 
ministers.  ThiH  in  no  fancy — it  in  actual  fact.  Tha  pittance  ddled  out  to  them  ■ 
Dot  at  all  sufficient  ti  meet  their  couinion  wantN ;  and,  in  tho  case  of  farniliea,  &f 
fnim  sufficient.  They  niUMt  be  ctuitinurtliy  on  iho  verge  of  want.  We  have! 
▼ery  atriking  instance  of  tluH  iu  a  recent  Qise  with  which  all  of  us  are  fauiiKsb 
GutI,  iu  IiIm  pn>vi(U*nce,  has,  within  the  last  few  days,  reniove«l  one  i*f  Ilia  aenraili 
—one  who  has  for  many  yenrN  Herve«l  Ilim  in  the  gospel  of  IMm  Son.  lie  was! 
fHithfnl,  duvoted  hervant  of  ChriNt— dearly  beloveii  by  hid  fl«ick,  and  highly  l» 
Ipected  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  church  U  now  clad  in  mourning  on  account  d 
his  removal.  His  memory  will  l>e  hun;  cheriHiied  and  his  loss  greatly  ft* It.  Wil^ 
Hr  Chairman,  it  so  happens  that  thiN  miniotur  was  paid  a  much  higher  Ntipral 
tlian  any  other  miuibti'r  iu  the  Cliuich— I  Kup|)0Me  about  the  one-half  ninro  thai 
any  other  connecteil  with  our  Church  iu  thiH  country.  Hut,  while  this  wan  thecsM 
with  regard  to  him.  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  wiih  huu8i*koepin^ 
and  the  cost  (»f  providing  for  ten  or  eleven  of  a  family,  that  the  amount  paid  to  kia 
was  not  sufficient  to  make  the  two  ends  Hufficleotly  meet.  We  ihi  not  require  to  bt 
acquainted  with  a  person's  private  circumstances  to  know  that  this  is  the  case;  ^ 
learn  this  from  persiuial  experience.  But  whether  the  amount  paid  in  tliia  caaevfl 
able  to  bring  the  two  endH  coinfoitahlv  together,  wo  are  perfectly  certnin  there  Ck«U 
Dot  be  any  provision  made  for  the  surviving  family ;  and  the  n^siilt  is,  that  aeven  bel^ 
less  childien  are  left  unprovided  for— left  to  l>e  Nupplicd  by  the  hands  of  charity.  9l 
fault  to  them — no  fault  U*  their  godly  and  devoted  parents, — but  on  the  Church,  ft* 
allowing  such  a  state  of  mutters,  must  l>e  the  diNgrace,  and  at  her  door  must  tbi 
fault  lie.  Then.  Sir,  if  it  is  thuH  in  tluM  ca*«e,  what  can  it  Ite  wiih  thoHe  who  receivf 
only  two  thinis  or  one  half  the  auioiint?  Clearly  the  condition  of  such  cannot  In 
at  all  comfiiitihle,  but  quite  the  revcrac.  How  \h  it  that  this  .Htate  of  niatienil 
allowed  to  exiot  for  a  single  day?  How  in  it.  that  after  a  perrton  has  spent  froa 
fifteen  to  twenty  or  more  years  in  acquiring  an  e<lucatiun,  and  fium  seven  hnndrai 
.to  tea  huadrod  pounda,  to  fit  hioiavlf  titt  the  work  of  the  miaiilryf  ho  ia  thea  ip  bi 
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U  down  for  life  to  soTeoty,  eighty,  or  one  handred  poondi  a-year?  I  nsk,  again, 
low  ii  it  tliat  this  state  of  matters  is  allowed  to  continue?  I  cannot  belioTO  that  it 
irises  From  a  penurioas  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people — a  people  celebrated 
br  tbeir  kindness  and  generosity.  I  am  disposed  to  atiribnte  it  rather  to  a  want  of 
aiowledge  in  regard  to  what  their  duty  is,  than  to  an  unwillingness  to  discharge 
rhat  they  know  to  be  their  duty.  Let  ns  consider,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  scriptural 
riew  of  the  matter.  Mr  M' Donald  here  read  a  passnge  from  Leriticns,  chapter 
t7tb,  verses  80th  to  32d,  and  Numbers,  chapter  18ih,  verses  2Pih  to  24lb;  and  then 
«nDarked~It  will  here  be  seen  that,  in  the  erection  of  the  Old  Testament  Church, 
3od  made  abundant  provision  for  the  support  of  those  who  ministered  at  the  altar— 
vroTision,  too,  which  was  not  to  spring  up  spontnneouRly,  but  to  come  through  the 
land  of  His  covenant  people.  By  looking  at  these  and  kindred  passages,  we  will  see 
hat,  in  the  arrangements  of  Jehovah,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  better  provided  for  than 
IDJ  of  the  other  tribes.  We  sometimes  hear  of  persons  devoting  a  tenth  of  their  in- 
mne  to  God.  The  Jews  did  far  more  than  this.  A  glance  at  the  passage  will  show 
hat  they  were  solemnly  bovnd  to  devote  a  tenth  to  the  exclveive  ute  of  ihoie 
tko  minietered  at  the  altar.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  provided  with  cities  to  dwell  in» 
nd  iohnrbs  for  their  cattle,  and,  over  and  above  this,  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
and.  While  the  eleven  tribes,  after  contributing  the  amount  required  by  GKid  for 
he  inpport  of  those  who  did  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  would  have  but  nine-lenthi 
br  their  own  support  and  other  offerings,  the  tribe  of  Levi  would  have  a  tenth  more 
— ten'tenths,  so  to  Hpeak.  It  is  thus  very  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  design  of  Qod 
hat  those  who  ministered  to  Him  in  holy  things  HhoulJ  be  allowed  to  struggle  with 
lOTorty  and  want,  dependent  on  the  hand  of  charity  for  the  support  of  thcmselvet 
ad  families;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  Nhouid  be  as  conifoitable  as  the  most 
mnfortable  of  any  of  His  people.  Mr  M'Donald  here  referred  to  the  other  offeringa 
squired  of  the  children  of  Inrael,  showing  thai  they  contributed,  one  way  or  other, 
lot  less  than  a  fifth  of  all  they  received.  He  then  referred  to  the  New  Testament, 
ind  showed  thai  the  obligations  rcHting  on  the  Citri^itian  Cliurch,  and  Christians  in 
^neral,  to  devote  their  substance  to  God,  eBpccially  to  the  support  of  the  ministers 
if  the  gospel,  were  as  weighty  and  as  solemn  as  those  resting  (m  the  descendants  of 
Taoob.  He  afterwards  showed  what  a  cluuige  it  would  province  in  the  Church, 
ten  Christians  to  give  a  tenth  for  the  support  of  the  goKpt^l  ministry.  In  that 
tate,  a  person  with  £100  per  annum  would  givo  £10;  £200,  £20;  £300,  £30;  £400 
S40;  £500,  £50,  and  so  on.  I  am  not  acqnaint>-d  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
wople  connected  with  the  Church  in  this  country  generally.  But  I  presume  I  would 
M  within  the  mark  to  suppose,  that,  taking  our  congregations  one  with  another — 
he  Church  at  large — there  will  be  five  persons  to  each  congregation  having  the 
iho?e  income ;  and  if  this  be  so,  and  were  each  contributing  on  this  principle,  it 
ronld  give  £150  a-year  to  each  minister.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  too  high 
A  estimate.  I  believe  if  the  incomes  of  our  memliers  were  analysed,  it  would 
M  ibnnd  that  they  far  exceed  the  sums  I  have  mentioned.  And  if  this  be  so,  and 
rere  each  doing  what  I  solemnly  believe  to  be  his  duty,  five  individuals  in  each  con* 
;regation  could  and  should  give  their  minister  £150  per  annum  ;  and  if  five  could  do 
bis,  the  others,  on  the  same  principle,  could  make  another  fifty  ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
I  the  amount  which  should  be  aimed  at.  The  Church  hIkiuM  rouse  itself  to  action, 
nd  resolve,  without  hesitation,  that  each  minister  shall  have  two  hundred  p<iunds 
rjear,  and  never  rest  salinfied  until  this  be  attained.  And  \vhy  not  ?  Is  the  gcnpel 
linister  not  as  well  entitled  to  a  comrortable  livelihotHl  as  any  other  ?  He  has  spent 
.  large  amount  of  time  and  money  in  acquiring  an  education.  Al  a  much  less  cost 
a  both,  he  could  have  been  fitted  For  the  most  important  and  responsible  positions 
1  ■ociety— tituations  giving  ample  returns,  whereby  he  and  his  family  conld  enjoy 
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aM  the  comfcrs  hr.d  xnaviy  of  tie  IrtinHes  cf  life.    Then,  if  ibii  it  to,  md  if  kekv 

devoTel  lii.Tj*^*:'.*'.  a:  zrvavr  i-xpens?.  to  a  !*>s  reranntrj'.ife  work,  wbr  compel  Ua 

trtia-ikc  J;..'  ::;e  •-.v.riiV.e?    It  3%  :»•:  f.iir— ii  is  r-t  r.-A*''r.ay€,  tliai  the  minitfr 

sh'.:]!]  Ift  c  n.p-!!-:  1  t.)  rri.ik?  ai!  iLe  j-:c''nce,  ni'A  'he  pt"p!e  ncLe.    Then,  is  nffoA 

Ui  fan.iri^  .v.A  •.k;.'A.'.j.'j:.  my  nwr.  •'-;in:  :.-  \<  :!i'i!  lliese  rKrcopitiions  are  altogelbtr  a* 

ronipiititle  wit!,  'l:*.-  wi-ik  lo  wI.'Ja  the  u  '.i.Nter  i*  devtteJ  anj  Mt  upart.    To  bl 

an  frfHciv.-i:  r::!:.i-ier.  I  U-!iov«r  V:  iv.'ii'i  d-  v.-:»  \iU  entire  lime  and  atteniioDto  tbe 

work  ;  mil  I  ]»  <t^y,  :it;i.l  I  wi<.li  tLe  vih  !»  'M.  jtcIi  to  h.-ar  i!,  tbiil  I  cannot  regwlit 

in  any  oilier  il::}ii  tii  n:  c:^ik[  an  1  urj;<:«i  in  c-ii:}-^:  iii.'u  to  do  either.     I  t^j  eomfd; 

for  I  U-]ic-ve  Ii  i-  Cf-inpulsi'-fj  u:  tli*.-  n!'--!  irrT-j^istil-lc  kiw-J — compuUittn  of  neoeMflJy— 

a  ntcesii:\  t'.<:  pt-ni'l,;  «.:ri  Mi;.J  hlr»'i!  ]  rcTri'ivo.     Ai;J  *'►  1  tn,:  iw  thejT  refntt-  to  renovt 

it,  iliey  nj!i-i  I"  lie!  i  to  il;i-  clj-ir;.'*:  nj"  divoriinz  ih«  niinister  fiom  the  work  vbick 

G(m1  Im.s  ca'.l-l  !i'i:i  to  pi'-  f'.rm.     Dut  iip.trt  fiuni  iliis,  an  i  ftuppotic  there  vas nothing 

else  urnn?,  Kh'i:>!<l  wp-.  not  fv*.'!  Ashan;el  "f  H:io«irig  our  minlHier,  roach  more  ooa- 

ptllinj  him,  to  sp^ii'l  fiv'?  or  hix  }:nur4  fnch  liiiy,  fur  at  leaist  five  dnrR  in  the  veek,  ii 

tfefichin;;.  or  .I'-ujciliinj:  jikin  lo  if  ?     Am.1  aii  the  more  a>ha;iied  should  we  be,  wbei 

we  coiisiilt-r  tli.-ii  the  armniif  p  iii.i.M.1  ili-  r-jl-y  is  vury  «mall — *o  small  that  any  oneet- 

ga)L;e>l  isi  nri  orHtiary  L  ■siii>-i»  w<  uM  .'ii>:  i:;:<i-i  i:  fr  -mi  hit  balaii'.'e  sheet  at  the  endof 

the  yciir.     W;i..r>  convr..i*ii,;:  \\i;;i  ,-i  f;ii"i  1  •-j.iriiui:  tLis  matier,  lie  said  be  "knew 

four  niciiib>rs  in  the  c^w^r  -s.i'Anu  wi:h  whitli  be  wha  cinMecitnl,  who  coald,  witboot 

missing  it,  pny  thtrir  ii:iiii:>ti-r  ;il!  bo  vvn■^  ri.cu:\ii:^,  scid  be  would  have  no  ohjectiuU 

to  be  one  <if  tbe  four.'*     Wi.:'.  if"  I  bis  Iv  s,; — .ml  I  kij.j'.v  tbai  Jhc  h.inie  four  gcntleiiM 

cotiM  double  tlie  ainouni.  h:i  I  i:'>t  nrss  ii— c>i-r.  i  i:  bf  MippM^ifJ  tlint  they  would  itand 

quietly  by.  and  jtlbiw  tbt-ir  n»'rii>ti;r  !'•  io"l  }..'ni  cIjiv  to  'biv,  ntn!  from  year  to  yeir, 

divffiU'i;^  bi!>  mind  fn^in  i:.s  pr-.por  wo:k.  w^'.v.-^  up  bis  eiiiTsiifs  wliich  should  been- 

pirivfcl  in  tli.it  work,  uvA  iiiip.iiiin::  l.'"*  li-.-:i'.:!i,  nil  ii:r  a  sun:  wbii.-b  wuuld  he  a  men 

frnction  lo  i\uy  of  t1uMnhflvi»,y     IIv  \]\ru   ii':('.i>'l  to  a  pnii.tiLe  «hich,  he  believed 

was  NonH!i\b.it  Cdnnnori,  im' uivii.i;  «1,-.-   r;  iii-'l'-rs  p:ei«eiMs — Sfni*;:in)fB  by  the  con- 

gre^r-itidUM  ami  sninctiioi.-.s  l\  in  liii-iu!  n:- i:' I'i.s.     Tlif«e  prc-seiita  were  Homevbit 

crt'ilitable  t»  tlio  ^ivci«s,  ;ti.il  cs-nlil  n«»t  b::t  b-*  acicpt able  to  tlio  receivew;  buthe 

subnn'rli'd  ii  was  givn::  in  flit'  :iir:?j  u\  :\  pH'cnt  ib.u  which  sho'.'.ld  have  been  giwB 

an  a  Hiit'inil  liu'lit.     Am-I  bf  l.f.'lii-vi'jl  ib.it.  by  iiiiiif.-loiis  nianaj^ement,  the  uunis  thai 

only  o'.casiiniiilly,  an  I,  b'-  IimicI,  n.r.ly.  nm  ■!  bavo  been  lua-le  annual,  raiiiing  lb0 

niini»tiT*M  sulary  In  sonx'tbini;  iiki'  a  i'  M>'(<:i:ibl<'  ainiHiot— an  amount  at  lea»t  so  liirgi^ 

tbat  it  w«inM  pteclii-b!  tin.'  nce'ifcsisy  fil'.ln:  n;ii;i»r<.T  lurriin;:  bis  n!t<*nti(»n  toiiny  olber 

employ nii-nt  tban  tb<!  \\<>\k  to  wbii'b  GdiI  b.ul  cailcil  bini.     Um  concludetl  by  a& 

eiinM;>t  iippi'al   t)  iboSK  pM^scnt   to  make  tbe  qneb'iion  ibeir  own,  to  use  all  ibt 

means  in  tb"ir  power  to  biin;;  it  falily   1.f-f><ii>  tin;  minds  of  the  mcniberH  of  tht 

Chnrcb.  aixl  not  allow  tho  luaiiur  to  rest  till  ibe  objuct  contemplated  by  the  Souetf 

be  attaineil." 

The  circumstances  of  tlie  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland 
are  so  like  those  of  our  own  body,  tlmt  we  think  the  record  of  thil 
movement  will  he  rend  with  ptofit  by  all,  and  will  be  especially  bailed 
by  tlios'*  anmn;^  our  elders  and  iiuMiibers  who  have  been  recently 
Inriiiii;^  tli.'ir  atu-ntion  to  this  sul-i.  et.  We  sl^ouid  like  much  to  we 
snin(^  iiii)Vt.'ni!Mii  in  <»iirn\\n  ('I-Jiicfj  in  ri-loirnce  in  this  uiattfr.  Wc 
wnub!  pn-ti-r  ili;;  aelinij  of  ('diiils  «.i  tbe  (!iM::ch  in  all  matUMs;  bnt  if 
ih 'V  !n"^''.'(:l  t'n.'ir  duty  in  I  lis  i\'>;:)"cf  \n  tl.o  (-hiiroli's  H<*ad,  the 
iiinVi-Miniis  el'  llic  inciibcrs  ni;".i,l.s  ;,n  nuilc'L  fui"  llic  full  ventilation  of 
the  MibJM.'t,  wiiicMj  will  W:\v  il.s  hnil. 

We  feci  couvinced  that  the  tiiuo  has  como  when  tlie  interests  of 
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the  Ghnroh,  and  the  defence  of  truth,  requires  a  radical  revision  of  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  unendowed  churches.  The  maintenflnce 
of  a  testimony  for  the  principlesuf  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church 
of  Scotland  depends,  not  only  on  the  fidelity  of  the  gospel  ministry, 
but  also  upon  the  stability  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  people. 
Hitherto  the  ministers  have  been  called  to  bear  the  chief  part  of  the 
bnrden;  and  past  history  proves  that  they  have  done  so  nobly.  But 
Why  should  any  of  the  friends  of  truth  leave  them  to  bear  it  alone? 
If  the  minister  sacrifices  the  emoluments  of  a  State  Church  for  the  sake 
of  truth — if  he  keeps  separate  from  large  and  wealthy  denominations 
for  the  same  reason, — ought  not  his  seU'-denial  to  excite  the  liberality 
of  those  to  whom  he  ministers?  Why  should  his  mind  l>e  liunissed 
with  care,  or  his  family  left  to  pine  in  poverty,  while  many  of  those 
united  with  him  in  the  defence  of  the  truth  are  accumulating  wealth, 
and  living  in  ease  and  luxury?  A  false  delicacy  has  too  lung 
restrained  ministers  from  speaking  out  the  "  whole  counsel  of  G.»d" 
in  this  matter.  To  this,  and  not  to  any  parsimony  on  the  pari  of  our 
people,  we  attribute  the  past  and  present  slate  of  financial  matters.' 
We  cannot  believe  that  those  who  have  clung  to  a  despised  testimony 
for  truth,  in  ^pite  of  the  reproach  of  tiie  multitude,  would  fail  in 
Christian  liberality,  were  their  duty  clearly  presented  in  the  light  of 
Scripture.  Neither  can  we  believe  that  our  own  Church  will  stand 
Btill  while  all  other  denominations  are  moving  around  them.  We 
wait  the  symptoms  of  the  risiiig  tide  of  liberality,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  return  to  this  subject  in  the  way  of  aiding  those  whom  we  know 
have  set  their  hearts  upon  its  accomplishment. 


©riginal  poetrg- 

-OOD  SAID,  LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT:  AND  THERE  WAS  LIGHT." 

[Coniihued  from  page  42C.) 

Come,  then,  accept,  nor  cinrc  to  biinp  in  hand 

A  price  to  give  in  change  fur  precious  Cbiist. 

Tlie  ricliea  va-st  of  nil  th*  ang«;]ic  ranks, 

Lower  and  liiglicr  joined,  couM  not  avail 

In  anywise  to  merit  aught  of  Him. 

If  80,  what  price  hast  thou— -what  canst  tboo  gifeP 

In  all  your  fancied  virtue  there  ia  nought, 

When  tried  in  bahince  of  the  word  divine, 

But  does  offend.     Your  very  best  is  sin; 

And  will  you,  dare  you,  oflfer  sin  for  Christ? 

More  meet  it  were  that,  wiih  a  broken  heart, 

You  did  confess  your  guilt  and  danger  great — 

Bewail  with  tears  of  sorrow  true  the  fact, 

That  sin's  polluting  stain  defiles  your  mind, 

And,  in  fiuth*s  confideDce,  essay  to  oast 
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The  anchor  of  your  soal  oo  mercy's  gronnd. 

Then  with  a  raDsom*d  maltitade,  who  baik 

In  His  h'fe  giving  rays,  yon  will  unite, 

While  tbey  one  common  testimony  bear 

To  free  and  sovereign  grace.    With  joyful  heart, 

Each  sings,  *'  My  treasure  is  a  free-grace  gift — 

He  loved  me,  because  Ue  would  roe  love, 

And  caird,  and  bless'd,  and  saT*d,  for  so  it  seem*d 

Well -pleasing  in  His  sight.    Upon  my  soul, 

While  in  the  night  of  sin  He  freely  shone, 

He  saiJ,  "Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.*' 

More  wondrous  still,  this  light  was  Christ  himself. 

The  beams  that  from  the  firmamental  sun 

Flow  to  the  earth,  have  all-revealing  pow*r. 

By  them  there  is  disclos'd  the  deep  abyss, 

Beside  whose  gaping  mouth  our  feet  may  stand ; 

Or  miry  slough,  defiling  ev'ry  step, 

Or  other  dangers  fatal  to  our  life — 

Of  which,  enwrapped  in  night's  dark  mantling  thndi, 

We  had  unconscious  been  and  heedless  too. 

So,  by  the  light  which  Christ  sheds  on  the  heart, 

Sin  is  detected  lurking  foul  within  ; 

Also  the  world,  which  we  so  fondly  love, 

His  rays  unmask,  and  show  it  to  the  mind — 

A  thing  inimical  to  peace,  whose  touch 

Pollutes,  and  in  whose  filthy  hand  is  held 

A  direful  cup,  to  drink  of  which  is  death. 

My  soul,  say.  Hast  thou  seen  sin's  awful  stain. 
Or  have  earth's  poison-baits  been  yet  laid  bare  ? 
If  not,  alas !  the  holy  light  which  beams 
From  precious  Chriht  has  not  upon  thee  shone. 
Nor  has  thy  heart  His  dwelling-place  been  made. 
All  who  by  light  divine  illumin'd  arc, 
Have  ever  in  their  mouth  the  sad  lament — 
"  Woe's  me  that  I  am  black."    To  this  thoy  add 
The  corresponding  cry — "  With  hyssop  me 
Besprinkle  LonI,  and  then  Bhall  I  be  clean: 
Me  also  wash,  that  so  I  may  surpass, 
In  moral  purity  the  spotless  snow." 

As  by  the  light  emitted  from  His  orb 
There  is  made  manifest  to  mortal  eyes, 
Not  merely  all  we  see  around  on  earth 
Of  good  or  ill :  that  sparkling  lustre,  too. 
Helps  to  behold  the  fountain  whence  it  came. 
So,  too,  the  light  which  that  more  blessed  Sun 
Imparts,  discloses  not  alone  the  woe 
Impending  o'er  the  g^jilty  sinner's  head; 
It  exhibition  gives,  besides,  to  men 
Of  Christ  himself.    By  it  He  shows  His  < 
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Tbe  striking  proof  of  love  tbat  knowi  do  boand — 

His  blood  most  boljr,  price  of  countless  debt, — 

And  opes  the  storehoase  of  his  faithful  word. 

Then  testimonies,  promises,  and  calls, 

And  many  notes  of  consolation  sweet, 

Sarprise  us  with  their  life— as  beauties  do 

In  landscape  gaily  lit  with  solar  beams. 

Sin*s  dense,  dark  cloud,  which  intercepts  tbe  Tiew 

Of  God  as  reconciled,  is  by  His  light 

To  fragments  scattered,  and  it  granted  is 

To  see  the  vision  of  eternal  bliss. 

The  fruits  from  solar  light  derived — how  great, 
How  varied  in  their  kind  and  glistening  hue? 
The  goldon  cum,  the  purple  grape,  and  all 
The  many-tinted  leaves  of  flow Vd  and  trees. 
Owe  to  the  orb  of  day  their  grand  results. 
Those  regions  which  the  Sun  but  rarely  cheers 
Are  only  barren  wastes;  and  stunted  are 
Those  plants  which  never  feel  his  kindly  beams. 
And  so  the  soul,  on  which  descend  no  rays 
Of  grace  divine,  is  destitute  of  fruit. 
But  when  the  blissful  gleams  of  lively  light 
Shine  on  the  seeds  of  grace— those  germs  divine, 
Which  the  great  Husbandman  implants  within — 
Forthwith  they  burst,  and,  springing,  do  appear 
In  blesssd  acts  of  faith  and  holy  love. 

But  for  the  heat  imparted  with  the  light 

Of  day's  great  orb,  earth's  soil  would  else  become 

Like  rocky  pavement:  the  eternal  frost 

Would  firmly  bind  in  ice  the  mighty  deep, 

And  universal  death  would  only  reign. 

E'en  so  the  heart,  to  which  the  light  of  truth 

And  warmth  of  love  divine  has  not  yet  come. 

Like  adamantine  stone,  is  hard  and  cold. 

Let  Jesus  enter — what  a  blessed  change — 

How  pliant  now  it  feels,  and  what  a  glow 

Of  love  enflames  it,  which  can  never  die. 

And,  by  its  all-constraining  force,  impels 

To  noblest  deeds.     'Tis  love  that  urges  on 

The  self  denying  witnesses  for  truth. 

And  makes  them  brave  the  scorn  of  worldly  men. 

What  else  than  love  enkindled  in  his  breast 

Could  e'er  have  brought  the  martyr  to  the  stake — 

Made  him  defy  the  threats  of  men  in  powV, 

And  kept  him  joyful  in  his  dying  hour? 

A  lively  sense  of  love  should  ever  move 

The  heralds  of  the  cross  in  their  great  work: 

Nor  only  them,  but  all,  wbato'er  the  sphere 

They  fill  below.    This  should  be  their  reply 

To  such  as  judge  them,  destitute  of  leDie— 

''  The  love  of  Jesus  Christ  constraiiieth  us.** 
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A  joyless  season  snre  it  must  bftre  been, 

Wben  darkness  such  as  coulil  be  felt  csnie  down. 

And  when  for  three  whole  days  none  saw  or  inOT*d 

In  Egypt  land.     That  time  was  drenry  too, 

When,  voyaging  to  Rome,  there  wati  not  seen 

By  Panfs  companionn  on  the  heaving  deep 

Nor  sun,  nor  stars.     But  ah !  more  disinial  still 

The  case  of  those  remuiiiing  in  the  gloom 

Of  ignorance,  and  unacquaiut  with  Christ. 

But  when  liis  countmianco  is  lifted  up 

On  any  soul,  the  happy  morning  tlawns, 

Which  fills  the  h«*arl  with  joy,  and  never  shall 

Recede  entirely  to  the  former  glonm. 

True,  niista  may  liie,  and  cUmils  obscure  the  riew; 

But  present  liglil  will  enniej-t  tiuly  prove— 

To  those  to  whnm  ils  inflm-nci.'  extendb — 

or  future  hli«s  and  cvoiIa>iiMg  joy. 

While  nil  thron-h  glory's  (:l<»uilleM,  endless  day, 

No  need  theic  is  f«.r  sun  or  k'ssrr  orb — 

Divine  eflTulgencc  radial c-h  the  sjcenc, 

And  clothes  iu  light  the  random 'd  host  of  men. 


R.a 


Cvitical  llt^ticcs* 

A  Pastor's  Legctcy:  being  Extracts  from  the  Jravuscripts  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
B,  Xicholf  Galushitls.  With  Introductory  Sotice,  by  tJie  Rev.  J,  A.  Wallaett 
Hawick.    Edinburgh  :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co.     18G3. 

This  is  a  neatly  got  np  and  remarkably  well -filled  volume.  It  is 
equally  creditable  to  the  talents  and  efiective  inini.stry  of  the  late  Mr 
Xichol,  antl  the  good  tasie  and  fidelity  with  which  Mr  Wallace  has 
executed  the  task  assigned  hinj.  It  is  the  best  kind  of  memoir  wbicb 
we  have  met  with,  consisting  of  extracts  from  manuscripts  left  by  Mr 
Nichol — without  any  view,  we  believe,  of  publication — in  his  ordinaiT 
preparations  for  jmlpit  ministrations.  The  different  extracts  are  ftU 
short,  and  there  is  in  each  some  doctrine  stated,  or  some  duty  incnl- 
cated,  in  a  very  able  and  generally  striking  way;  showing  distinctly 
that,  as  a  prciicher,  Mr  Xichol  was  indeed  a  **  workman  that  needeth  not 
to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  t ruth."  The  volume  makes 
it  manifest  that  the  congregation  which  enjoyed  the  stated  ministry  of 
such  a  pastor  were  highly  favoured.  'J'his  V(dume  is  a  legacy  whidi 
will  be  highly  prized  by  them,  and  will  be  found  very  edifying  to  all 
intelligent  readers.  We  had  marked  so  many  passjiges  for  quotation, 
that  we  are  c(mipletely  puzzled  which  to  give  to  our  readers  as  a 
sample  of  the  book.  The  following,  headed  "  Living  Epistles,"  is  all 
we  can  find  room  for  : — 

"We  ought  not  to  let  a  day  pass  without  haviug  some  one  of  the  lessons  of  Christ 
more  deeply  engrayen  upon  our  hearts,  more  legibly  displayed  io  our  conduct  and 
oterooone  with  the  world.    Bring  yoor  hearts  daily  to  th«  Lord  Jaaoa  Christ 
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IVeient  tliem  as  tablets  to  Him,  that  He  may  write  apon  them  aomething  which 
thej  have  not  hitherto  contained.  When  yoa  come  up  to  the  hoase  of  Qod,  come 
not  to  gratify  curiosity,  nor  merely  to  perf»»rra  a  duty.  Come  once  more  to  spread 
your  hearts  agHin  before  the  Lord,  thiit  by  that  frimnus  instriimentah'ty — the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching,  and  the  operation  of  His  wonl  and  Spirit,—  He  may  inscribe  on  them 
acme  farther  lesson,  which  shall  secure  the  attention  of  an  ungodly  world,  be  to  them 
an  epistle  from  Qod,  and,  it  may  be,  induce  them  to  go  with  yon,  that  Qod  may  do 
them  good.  If  there  be  a  blot  upon  your  henrts,  entreat  God  to  erase  it.  What. 
OTur  is  faintly,  feebly,  indistinctly  written,  entreat  Him  to  retrace  and  rewrite  it, 
until  men  shall,  by  \U  fulness,  and  clearness,  and  beauty,  easily  see  that  the  finger 
of  God  hath  done  this.  At  the  close  of  every  day  examine  the  contents  of  that  day*a 
epistle,  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Thus  you  will  seo  what  progress  has  been  made 
and  also  what  yet  remains  to  be  perfected.  And  so  you  will  be  changed  into  the 
i  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 


The  JBofy  Bible^  containing  the.  Old  and  New  Covenants^  translated  according  to 
the  Letter  and  Idioms  of  the  Original  Langucu/es,  Second  Rdition — Minion 
type — Revitted.  By  Rul>ert  Young,  author  of  several  works  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Samaritan,  Syriac,  Greek,  Latin,  Gujaniti,  &c.  Edinburgh:  George  Adam 
Toung  &  Co.,  Bible  Publishers.  A.  Fullarlon  k  Co.,  London,  Dublin,  New 
York,  Aberdeen,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  &c.     1S63. 

All  that  is  intended  in  this  notice  of  the  important  work  before  us,  ie 
to  introduce  our  readers  to  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  variations 
of  this  translation  from  the  common  version,  which  we  judge  to  be 
decided  improvements. 

The  name  of  the  one  livin^f  and  true  God, — tliat  name  which 
belongs  to  Him,  and  no  other — in  the  Hebrew,  Jehovah — Mr  Younff 
renders  uniformly  by  itself.  And  certainly  no  word  could  l»e  employed 
more  expressive,  more  solemn,  and  more  enphonions,  than  the  origi- 
nal. How  our  translators  came,  exce})t  in  some  rare  instances,  to 
translate  the  word  by  liord,  while  so  conscious  of  its  deficiency,  on 
account  of  the  inferior  applications  made  of  it,  that  they  printed  it  in 
capitals,  to  intimate  that  it  was  pnt  for  Jehovah,  we  know  not.  It 
could  not  be,  surely,  because  ihey  thought  the  orio^inal  name  too  sacred 
to  be  employed  in  addrc'ssing  (iod,  though  it  is  the  name  so  uniformly 
put  by  the  Spirit  in  ihe  months  of  the  Old  Testament  worshippers  in  the 
celebration  of  His  prai.ve  in  the  Psalms.  But  we  know  that  the  infre- 
quent  use  of  it  in  the  common  translation,  led  not  a  few  intelligent  godly 
persons  to  think  the  use  of  this  name  in  addressing  Most  High  rather 
presumptuous.  The  original  won  Is  rendered  Holy  Ghost  in  the  com- 
mon version,  Mr  Young  renders  uniformly  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  ahra 
decidedly  l)etter,  especially  as  th?  word  *' ghost,''  except  in  the  Bible, 
has  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  ceas?d  to  be  used  in  the  high  sense  in 
which  it  was  emph)yed  at  the  time  our  translation  was  made,  and 
has  come  to  be  appropriated  to  supposed  apparitions  of  the  dead. 
Such  changes,  too,  as  *'  tax-gath(jrer,"  for  publ'can,  when  the  latter 
designation  has  come  to  be  }ipj)li'v'<l  to  a  totally  di  erent  class  of 
pcrwms,  and  "overseer,"  for  bishop,  ar:?  changes  greatly  to  the  better. 

There  is  an  improper  use  of  the  word  **  borrow,"  iu  the  common 
venion,  in  Exodus,  iiL  22,  xi.  2,  aSid  xii.  35,  which  the  original  does 
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not  require  or  warrant,  and  which  implies  that  the  children  of  brul 
not  only  practised,  but  were  enjoined  to  practice,  deception  on  their 
Efiryptian  neighbours,  by  askinsr  fn-m  th'-m.  in  the  way  of  a  loan,  whit 
they  never  meant  to  return.  The  first  passage  (Exodus,  iii.  22)  Mr 
Yoang  translates,  "Every  worn im  hath  asked  from  her  neighbonr, 
and  from  her  who  is  sojourning  in  her  house,  vessels  of  silver,  and 
vessels  of  gold,  anrl  garments;  aiid  ye  have  put  them  on  yoar 
sons  and  on  your  dauirhters,  and  have  spoiled  the  Egyptians." 
According  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  what  they  were  to  do,  acconiing  to 
the  will  of  Israel's  Goil.  is  held  forth  as  if  it  were  actually  done.  He 
gives  a  remarkable  n.Midering  of  one  clause  in  Exodus,  xii.  36 — "And 
Jehovah  hath  given  the  grace  of  the  people  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  they  (the  Flgyptians}  cw^^e  them  to  ask,  and  they  spcSL 
the  Egyptians."  This  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the  original,  and  inti- 
mates that  God  gave  Israel  such  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  so  o|)ened  their  hearts  towards  th.m.  that  they  urged  the  children 
of  Israel  to  ask  from  them — most  likrdy  that  they  might  have  an  ex- 
cuse to  give  to  those  in  power  for  being  so  liberal  to  the  Hebrews. 
They  might  Ix*  led,  {ils.»,  to  present  th'-m  with  such  large  and  valu- 
able gifks,  under  the  influence  of  terror,  in  the  h(ipe  that  this  might 
be  the  means  of  averting  future  dreaded  judgments.  God,  as  the 
righteous  Judge  and  Governor,  thus  took  care  that  the  hard  laboun 
of  His  iKJOple,  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptians,  should  not  be  nn- 
remunerated. 

We  can  only  find  space  at  present  to  notic-.*  two  other  important 
variations  from  the  common  versif)n.  The  one  is  in  1  Chron.  xviL 
17 — '*  And  yet  this  was  a  small  thing  in  thine  eyes,  0  God;  for  thou 
hast  also  spoken  of  thy  servjint's  house  for  a  great  while  to  come, 
and  hast  regarded  me  according  to  the  estate  of  a  man  of  high  degree, 
0  Lord  God."  Mr  Youngs  iranshition  of  this  vei>e  is, — "And  this 
is  small  in  thine  eyes,  0  (xorl;  jind  thou  spcakest  concerning  the 
house  of  thy  servant  afar  otV,  and  has  seen  me  as  a  type  of  the  Han 
who  is  on  high,  0  Jehovah  God." 

We  have  not  been  snceessful  in  finding,  in  the  resources  to  which 
we  have  access,  a  j)arallel  use  of  the  Ileluew  word,  to  warrant  the 
substitution  of  h/pe  for  stril* ;  but  tiie  context,  in  wdiich  a  greater 
than  Solomon  is  manifL^tly  promised  to  David  as  his  son,  reqnira 
the  application  of  the  words,  **a  man  of  high  degree,"  to  the  Messiah, 
and  none  else — the  man  who  is  preeiuinently  on  high,  or  exalted. 
We  expect  that  Mr  Young  will  throw  light  on  this  rendering  in  hii 
Concise  Commentary. 

The  other  passage— with  which  we  must  conclude  this  notice — ^il 
Jer.  xxxiii.  IG — **  In  those  days  shall  Judah  be  saved,  and  Jenisalem 
shall  dwell  safely:  antl  this  is  the  name  wl^'rewith  she  shall  be  called. 
The  Lord  our  Righteousness."  This  verse  has  ]o?!g  bi-en  a  piizzle  to 
commentators  an«i  diviiics:  and  much  inuTnuiry  has  been  displayed  in 
giving  an  interpn-tation  of  it  in  harmony  with  the  an.ilogy  of  feith. 
Mr  Young's  transhition,  which  is  i]-.*ar]y  wair.inie  1  by  the  original, 
makes  the  meaning  plain  without  .any  comment.  It  is  as  follows:— 
"  In  those  days  is  Judah  saved,  and  Jerusalem  doth  dwell  confidently; 
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and  this  is  He  whom  Jehovah  proclaimeth  to  her,  ^onr  righteonmieflB.' " 
^This  is  He" — viz.,  the  Branch  of  BighteonsDees,  promised  in  the 
preceding  verse, — proclaimed  to  her— to  Jerusalem,  tne  type  of  the 
CSinrch.'^ 


T%9ughi$  on  Preaching;  being  ConirUnOiont  to  BbmUeiiei.  Bj  J.  W.  Aleiander. 
D.D.,  Ute  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Chorch,  New  Yoik.  Ediobaigh:  Ogfe 
and  Unrray,  and  Oliver  &  Boyd.    London:  Hamilton,  Adamt,  &  Co.    1864. 


Ogle  &  Murray  have  judged  wisely  in  publishing  this  im- 
portant work  of  Dr  Alexander.  At  a  time  when  so  much  is  being 
said— and  sometimes  very  flippantly — about  the  status  of  the  modem 
pulpit,  the  '*  Thonghts  on  Preaching"  of  a  minister  so  distinguished 
most  interest  a  large  class  of  readers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
honoured  author  was  not  permitted  to  arrange  or  issue  under  his  own 
hand  the  materials  so  long  stored  up;  but  it  is  perhaps  well  that 
nmisters  and  students  should  see,  as  they  were  penned,  the  records  of 
personal  experience  and  extensive  observation,  as  freshly  put  down  for 
future  use. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  (extending  over  100  pages)  consists  of 
^  Homilitical  Paragraphs,"  embracing  a  very  wide  range  of  maxims 
and  principles,  deeply  important  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of 
sermons.  The  desideratum  of  the  author  was  not  the  production  of 
popnlar  preachers  by  artificial  or  scientific  means,  but  the  preparation 
of  a  living,  zealouR,  faithful  ministry,  for  the  dispensation  of  the  word 
and  ordinances  of  Christ.  We  cannot  acquiesce  in  everything  recom- 
mended, in  reference  to  the  preparations  of  discourses,  where  each 
preacher's  giils  require,  in  some  measure,  his  own  methods  of  prepara- 
tion ;  but  we  feel  assured  that  every  minister  may  profit  largely  by  the 
conrideration  of  the  maxims  here  laid  down. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  contains  ten  letters  to  young  minis- 
ters, in  which  faithilil,  judicious,  and  affectionate  counsel  is  adminis- 
tered upon  such  topics  as  n^st  necessarily  press  themselves  upon  every 
goepel  minister.  As  a  specimen  of  these  topics,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing : — **  Devotion  to  the  Work  of  the  Ministry — The  Cultivation  of 
Personal  Piety — The  Happiness  of  Christ's  Ministry — Clerical  Studies," 
&c.  &c.  These  are  followed  by  a  consideration  of  ^*  The  Studies  and 
Discipline  of  the  Preacher — The  Matter  of  Preaching — Expository 
Preaching — The  Pulpit  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times — and  Elo- 
quence of  the  French  Pulpit" 

We  regret  that  our  space  does  not  permit  either  a  full  expression  of 
onr  sentiments  regarding  the  work,  or  such  quotations  as  might  indi- 
cate the  style  of  the  writer.  We  hope  to  return  to  it  again;  and  for 
the  present  confine  our  quotations  to  one  on  the  Matter  of  Preaching. 
After  showing  that  the  great  end  of  preaching  is  to  glorify  God  and 
bless  man,  by  bringing  sinners  to  the  ^'  obedience  of  the  faith,"  by 
the  preaching  of  the  word,  he  observes : — 

"1.  That  God  should  be  the  great  oyershadowing  object  set'forth  in  tbe  preacher's 
All  preaching  that  yiolatos  this  precept  must  be  vicious.    This  appears 
eTeiy  side  and  aspect  in  which  the  subject  can  be  viewed.    To  say,  as  we 
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•Iiall  SAT,  tlwt  Cbriiit  shaoM  b«  the  bnnien  of  the  preacher^s  meign,  don  Mt 
C(»utrAilict;  it  ivaffiriiR  thin  principle.  Fur  Chrirt  is  Rod.  In  pmehiiif;  ChiH 
we  HJmply  prench  OfMl  in  CliriNt  reconcilinf;  the  vorld  to  Himtplf,  not  impatuf 
their  treNpiuuieH.  Whcrlier  vea  hhI  forth  the  pHther,  the  Son,  or  the  Hi>ly  Ghm^ 
either  one  of  the  Thret*,  or  the  Three  in  One,  we  direcily  and  imroeiliately  bold 
forth  Goil,  and  none  elxe.  Now,  if  we  look  at  thH  Bible,  or  its  inspired  preachtili 
as  miHlels,  we  find  G<m]  always  and  everywhen;  in  the  Itireginund.** 

We  heartily  comniend  this  volume  to  the  consideration  of  ministen 
and  students;  while  we  feel  assured  that  some  flippant  eflitors,  and 
other  heartless  criticisers  of  the  modern  pnlpit,  would  pn>fit  by  eahaly 
viewing  the  responbibility  of  the  gospel  minister  as  here  presented. 


Xhtth  in  Jjone:  A  few  AfemoriaU  of  the  Rev,  Archibald  Sannatyne,  Miakltf 
qfFree  Knort  Church,  Glcuyow.  GlaHgnw:  Thomas  Murmjr  &  Son.  I^ 
burgh :  W.  P.  Kennedy.    London :  James  Niiibi't  &  Co.     1864. 

We  have  read  this  brief  memoir  with  the  deepest  interest.  The  titb 
tmly  indicates  the  elements  of  character  from  which  it  is  drawn.  In 
an  age  when  ostentat'ous  charity,  irres|)ective  of  truth,  is  claiming 
universid  attention,  it  is  refreshing  to  jxiruse  the  mnsings  of  a  faithfm 
witnc'ss  on  the  brink  of  the  Jordan.  While  deeply  regretting  the 
death  of  the  subject  of  this  memorial,  at  such  a  time  one  cannot  M 
feel  that  he  was  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.  While  not  liA- 
ing  in  the  least  degree  that  Christian  charity  towards  others  whick 
the  Bible  enjoins,  he  had  not  learned  to  withdraw  h's  love  flua 
Christ  the  living  Head,  or  his  regard  to  the  truth  its  it  is  in  Jesna 
Within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  he  requested  that  the  report  of  dis- 
cussions on  union  in  last  Assembly  should  be  read  to  him.  *'  Hearing 
the  contents,  he  asked  for  Dr  Gihsdrrs  si)eech  on  union,  of  whicS 
only  a  short  summary  wjis  given.  When  finishwl,  he  quietly  remarkedi 
*  The  whole  gist  of  the  su1)ject  of  nni(m  is  in  the  sentence  on  forbea^ 
ance.'  "  Th's  will  be  discovered,  perhaps,  too  late,  as  regartis  tmtfc 
and  duty.  This  principle,  as  now  propounded,  has  its  centre  in  lati- 
tudinarian  indiflercnce  to  the  trulh,  while  its  circumference  lies  withovt 
the  ransre  of  truth  altogether. 

Like  every  matured  Udiever,  he  had  a  special  delight  in  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  To  those  who  have  laid  it  aside  for  the  Hymn  Book,  anl 
who  have  the  effrontery  to  say  that  '*  the  IValuis  of  Da. id  are  not 
suitable  for  the  New  Testament  dispensation,"  we  would  oommend 
the  perusal  of  his  dying  w  ords : — 

"Though  nnHhle,  dnrin<<:  the  Ust  years  of  \m  life,  to  he  a  Trequent  woTNbipper in 
the  Banctuary,  he  prized  tlioRo  rare  op|Hirtunitie8  greatly,  and  on  one  of  ihe  lufllrf 
them  Kpiike  with  animation  of  the  deliglit  he  had  in  the  hinging  uf  the  PuliH 
and  wdndercd  how  any  Chrihlian  in  the  Church  of  Ciiri»t  could  cnmplHin  orpnveitf 
in  what  to  him  was  mo  full  of  meaning  (Pzui.  xlvii.  7),  and  IhiUght,  vibwing  theB 
as  ho  did,  with  tendorcHt  interoHt,  as  the  inspired  unfolding  of  the  Redeemer^ 
experience  while  travailing  on  earth.  He  considered  them  as  alone  amtkoriiaikt 
in  public  loorship, — and  so  many  of  them  only  having  th^ir  completion  in  gMptl 
times,  and  some  unfulfilled  till  Messiah  hhall  take  the  kingdom.  '  How  coald  If 
have  such  full  soul  delight.'  he  said,  'in  any  words  of  mao,  as  in  thoie  wonltrf 
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infifitiuu !  0(h««  might  be  gnod,  or  niffht  iK»t.  Of  tbete,  I  am  rara  I  nmj  tMt 
vpoa  Iheni.*  Hit  houI,  '  like  the  well-tnned  barp/  being  ntning  aod  hanminiiicd  t^f 
•n'miieeii  band,  found  its  IwHt  expreasion  in  vorda  of  the  8pirit*8  own  compnaitioD.'* 

His  notes  upon  "The  Enemies  of  the  Believer"  and  "The  Lal^ 
of  Ood"  indicate  matured  thought,  and  precision  in  expression; 
while  his  "  Miscellaneous  Thoughts *'  and  "Sahhath  Gleaning"  ex- 
hibit the  ripening  of  the  Christian  graces  under  the  beams  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness.  The  closing  sermon  and  ecclesiastical  records  give 
testimony  to  a  character  in  keeping  with  the  memorabilia  left  be- 
hind him. 

We  heartily  commend  this  little  memoir  to  our  readers.  It  is  affec- 
tionately inscribed  by  his  widow  to  the  friends  of  the  departed ;  but 
as  a  dying  testimony  to  many  important  truths,  it  bespeaks  the  interest 
of  every  fsiithful  lover  of  Zi(m. 

TTis  Worht  of  Thoma*  Ooodirin,  D.D.,  tometime  President  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege,  Oxford,  Vol.  VII  f. ;  containing  tho  Objects  and  Acts  of  Justifying  Faith. 
Ediubargb :  Jaroea  Nichol.  London :  Jamea  Niabet  And  Co.  Dublin  :  W. 
Bobertaon.    1864. 

Wb  are  hajipy  to  observe  that  the  reissue  of  the  works  of  the  Puritan 
Divines  is  increasing  in  interest.  Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  or 
8eam)nable  at  the  prt'scnt  time  than  the  full,  calm,  and  scriptural 
views  of  faith  here  given.  The  subject  is  not  only  one  among  the 
most  important  in  the  range  of  the  logical  discussions,  but  one  greatly 
misunderstood  and  perverted  in  our  own  day.  A  mere  intellectual 
fiiitb  in  an  intelh'Ctual  object,  as  an  act  emanating  from  human  ability, 
is  a  doctrine  widely  diffusod  in  the  Christian  community.  But  how 
different  is  the  nature  of  this  divinely  imj»Ianted  grace,  as  set  forth  in 
the  masterly  vobime  l)efore  us.  Here  we  see  God  in  His  gracious 
character — God  in  Christ,  as  the  object  of  faith — the  living  soul 
trusting  in  a  reconciled  God  and  a  living  Redeemer.  The  discussion 
of  the  Acts  of  Faith,  in  the  second  part  of  the  volume,  are  especially 
valuable,  embracing  the  reception  of  Christ — the  nature  of  Ass^irance 
—and  the  actings  of  faith  in  prayer.  Weil  would  it  he  for  the  Church 
were  her  rising  ministry  to  digest  and  reissue  the  Puritan  doctrines  in 
their  sermons,  as  Mr  Nichol  is  now  doing  their  long-neglected  works 
in  an  attractive  series. 


FwxM  AMD  Abbrdkes  Prbsbytbrt  op  UsfiTEo  Obioival  Srcedirs. — At  a  meet- 
ing ofthia  Court,  held  at  Kirriemuir  on  the  2d  November  loat,  lir  W.  B.  Gardiner, 
ttudent  of  divinity,  having  finished  the  different  parta  of  hia  trialis  and  theae  being 
approved  ami  aoatained,  waa  licensed  to  preach  the  goapel  aa  a  probationer  for  the 
holj  roiniatry. 

F0LLOOX8HAW8.— -At  a  meeting  of  the  congrRgation  of  PoUockahawa,  held  on  the 
1Mb  nit,  the  Buv.  Dr  Blakely,  KirkiiitiiKtch,  according  to  app»intment  of  Preiiby- 
torj,  preached  and  modtsraled  iu  a  call  in  favour  of  Mr  W.  B.  Oardiner,  preoober  of 
thagoapeL 
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ManovABT  Soim.— The  ADDoal  SoirBe,  in  oonneclioo  with  the  Ayr  Hone 
IfiMioo,  WM  held  on  the  evening  of  Jannary  the  4th,  and  was  attended  h^  Q|i«aidi 
of  400  peraons.  The  majority  of  thoee  preient  were  eonneoted  vith  the  Diaferiet 
Prayer  Meetings.  ProToat  Pateraon  presiiied,  and  Die  Rev.  John  Robertaon  Qpmti 
the  meeting  with  praise  and  prayer.  The  yonng  ladiei  of  the  congregalioB  pie- 
pared  the  tea,  and  the  yonng  gentlemen  ipeetiily  and  cheerfnily  served  it  to 
the  delighted  asserobly.  After  the  cnps  were  removed,  a  psalm  was  song.  Tbe 
Chairman,  on  rising,  stated  that,  while  hurrying  home  in  the  afternoon,  he  BMt 
a  friend,  who  asked  why  he  was  in  snch  haste.  He  said  he  was  to  preside  at  a 
■oiree  in  his  own  church  to-night,  and  was  hastening  home  to  make  his  speech 
"  Ob,"  says  his  friend,  "yon  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  do  that;  chHirmen  are  not 
expected  to  make  speeches;  they  have  always  plenty  of  great  guns  able  and  williag 
to  do  that  part  of  the  work."  "  This,"  saiil  the  Chairman,  *'  gives  me  great  lefief; 
and,  therefore,  without  fnrther  preface,  1  chII  on  Mr  John  Taylor  to  give  some  sp- 
oon nt  of  his  banking  operations  "  From  Mr  Taylor's  speech,  we  learn  that  tin 
traffic  at  the  bank  continues  brisk,  but  the  withdrawals  during  last  year  eiceedsil 
the  deposits  by  npwsrds  of  £2.  Interesting  and  able  addresses  were  delivend 
during  the  evening  by  the  Rev.  Mr  J.  B.  Scott,  prRacher,  and  Measre  Patrid[, 
M'Clanaghan,  Yuill,  and  Gardiner.  After  pa8sing  votes  of  thanks  to  the  spssk- 
ers,  the  ladies  who  prepared  the  tea,  and  to  the  cbainuiin,  the  happy  meeting  wss 
closed  by  singing  a  portion  of  the  130lh  pHalm,  and  Mr  Robertson  proooundDg 
the  blessing. 

Mission AKT  McETixo. — The  Mission  work  carried  on  in  connection  with  tW 
Ayr  Congregation  of  United  Original  Speeders,  may  now  be  conridered  to  be  fimlj 
established,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  conducted  with  increasing  aeal  and 
energy.  The  annual  report  now  before  us  contains  tbe  gratifying  statement  tkit 
the  various  district  meetings  are  still  maintained;  and  though  the  excitement  ooee 
prevailing  aronnd  has  died  away,  the  average  attendance  is  as  good  as  ever  it  via 
The  prosperous  state  of  the  meetings  is  due,  under  God,  to  the  diligence  and  mga- 
larity  of  the  missionaries  in  visiting  from  house  to  house.  We  may  notice,  howenr. 
that  the  tract  distributore  are  reduced  in  number;  but  it  is  in  })c  hoped  that  an  efNt 
will  be  made  to  take  up  all  the  districts.  The  great  work  of  evangelising  the  hem 
heathen  needs  all  the  enf^rgy  and  agents  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  it.  He 
tenth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Church,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  JaniuiT 
last,  and  was  well  attended.  The  Rev.  J.  Robertson  presided,  and  opened  the 
meeting  with  praise  and  prayer.  Af^er  the  minutes  of  the  annual  report  were  rasd, 
the  Rev.  Messrs  Roger,  Sniellie,  J.  B.  Scott,  and  the  Chairman,  delivered  < 
and  able  addresses  in  support  of  the  report,  the  two  re.HoIiitions  which  we  ap 
and  mission  woik  in  general.  Votes  of  thanks  having  lieon  passed  to  thn  sp 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Chairman,  Mr  Aitken  engagetl  in  prayer,  and  then  a  mf 
interesting  and  inhtructive  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer  and  the  benedictiBi- 
Ist  Resolution — "  That,  as  every  year's  experience  of  the  Mission  work  has  reacted 
favourably  on  the  congregation, — proving  that  they  who  water  othere  shall  be 
watered  themselves, — this  congregation,  therefore,  resolves  to  evince  ita  gratili'e 
to  God  for  past  favours,  by  continuing,  as  heretofore,  the  Mission  work  in  all  h 
depart roeni<«,  and  to  plead  for  grace  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  this  reaohition." 
2d  Resolution —"That,  as  the  Huly  Spirit  is  the  great  agent  in  convenion  week, 
without  whose  almighty  power  in  applying  gospel  truth  to  the  heart  and  coMcieooe 
of  the  children  of  men,  all  human  effort  is  in  vain,— this  congregation  resolves  to 
plead  jointly  and  severally  at  the  throne  of  grace,  in  order  that  He  nmj  bo  shd 
M>rth  on  the  Mission,  so  as  to  produce  a  genuine  and  pennanent  revival.** 
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AYR  HOME  MISSION. 

ToDB  Home  Mitrioo  Coninittee  do  not  think  it  neoMMTy  to  tronble  the  ooogro- 
gstkm  with  a  bng  report  at  this  time.  The  Misaioo  has  now  been  ten  yean  in 
cpeimtion,  and,  in  a  n amber  of  respects,  one  year  very  mnch  resembles  its  pre- 
deccasors;  and  to  enter  into  roinnte  details  would  involve  the  repetition  of  parti* 
eolara  previously  reported.  It  is  matter  of  thsnkfalnessi  however,  to  have  to  report 
thai  the  work  goes  on  with  its  wonted  vigonr,  even  though  few  strictly  new  features 
ahoald  appear  in  connection  with  it.  The  seed  is  being  sown ;  and  our  duty  is  to 
oonmiit  it  to  Him  who  gives  the  former  and  latter  rain,  in  humble  confidence  that 
He  will  make  it  instrumental  in  accomplishing  His  good  purpose  in  extending  the 
Bedeeaier*s  kingdom,  and  in  bringing  salvation  to  the  souls  of  men. 

Toor  Committee  deem  it  a  matter  of  thankfulness,  that  as  one  agent  after  another 
baa  fulfilled  his  term,  and  departed,  Providence  has  kindly  raised  another  to  take 
Ilia  pkoe;  and  thus  the  important  part  of  the  good  work  has  been  kept  going  on 
without  intermission. 

The  first  two  months  of  your  late  missionary's  (Mr  Ynill)  labonn  here  were 
inoluded  in  last  year's  report  During  the  remaining  ten  months— namely,  from 
1st  January  to  the  end  of  October,  186d,~he  spent  926  hours  in  mission  work ; 
Md  200  meetings,  the  aggregate  attendance  at  which  was  8966~average  45. 
He  made  the  following  number  of  visits  during  the  same  period — via.,  to  families, 
1490;  to  the  sick,  177;  to  the  infirm,  177;  read  the  Scriptures  206  times.  Mr 
Ynill  has  not  left  any  special  notes,  and  the  records  in  his  journal  were  read  to  the 
coDgregation  when  he  was  here.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  selection 
firon  it  eicept  at  the  risk  of  needlessly  loading  this  report.  Your  present  missionaiy, 
Mr  M*Clenaghan,  entered  on  his  work  about  the  end  of  October,  and  was  intro- 
dnced  to  the  district  by  his  predecessor,  Mr  Yuill.  During  the  months  of  November 
and  December  Mr  M'CIenaghan  spent  221  houn  in  mission  work;  held  44  meet- 
iBgii  the  aggregate  attendance  at  which  was  2066— average  441.  He  made  439 
¥iaita  to  families;  112  to  the  sick  and  infirm;  read  the  Scriptures  and  prayed  163 
tioMa.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  attendance  at  the  meetings 
eontinoea  remarkably  good.  Mr  M'CIenaghan  says  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
attend  go  to  no  other  place  of  worship.  While  some  seem  to  think  they  are  confer. 
ring  a  favour  on  the  missionary  by  attending  the  meetings,  a  goodly  number  consider 
that  they  are  highly  privileged  by  having  the  op|iortunity  these  meetings  give  them 
of  worehipping  Qod,  and  hearing  His  word  read;  and  the  marked  attention  they  give 
to  all  the  exercises  proves  their  professions  to  be  sincere.  A  good  number  of 
obildren  attend  the  different  meetings;  and  your  missionary  says  their  conduct  is 
io  becoming,  that  only  in  a  single  instance  has  he  been  dinturbed  by  them.  It  u 
to  be  hoped  that  these  meetings  will  prove  nurseries  of  the  Church,  and  raise  up 
many  young  plants  to  adorn  the  garden  of  our  Lord. 

Your  missionary  states  that,  with  two  exceptions,  he  hss  been  courteously  re- 
eeived  hj  all  the  families  he  has  visited.  At  first  the  people  were  rather  unwilling 
io  open  their  minds  to  him  on  religions  matters ;  but  of  late  they  hsve  been  less 
reserved;  end  some,  althongh,  alas!  too  few,  have  been  anxiously  asking  how  they 
may  obtain|peace  with  God. 

Your  missionary  farther  states  that  he  has  been  a  good  deal  comforted  by  his 
▼iatts  to  the  sick  and  dying.  The  expressions  of  comfort  and  joy,  in  the  midst  of 
ootward  poverty  and  misery,  has  made  him  feel  more  and  more  the  blessedness  of 
tbat  reIigion*which  affords  such  consolations,  and  stimulated  him  to  greater  efibrts 
to  tell  othen  of  the  source  whence  such  peace  and  joy  proceeds. 

Your  Biffionaxy  states  that  he  has  much  reason  to  thank  God  for  pait  fa?Qiixi^ 
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and  has  met  with  many  encoaragements  to  pretecute  the  work.  At  tlie  iam«tiiBe» 
be  reqiiestii  that  Go(]*h  people  wonki  plend  eNrnei>tIy  for  a  bleeaiDf^  to  daeoend  no  Iti 
humble  and  feeble  effuits,  and  make  them  the  means  of  leading;  many  to  Ik 
Saviriur. 

Thu  diefribntion  of  Tractfl  Rtill  goes  on;  but  yonr  CSommitteo  it  sorr^  to  t 
that  the  number  of  lailieM  engagiii]  in  tliiH  gtMnl  wurk  in  cnuMiderably  reduced,  i 
it  hail  been  found  iinposnible  to  Niipply  the  placoN  of  thoHe  who  bavo  bee 
to  fenign  their  diHf  rids.  Thifi  i8  a  very  impoii>int.  though  an  uno»tenUtiout  paiitf 
the  Mimion  work;  and  yonr  Committee  tra!«t  that,  when  it  is  generally  kiMwn  tkrt 
help  is  wanted,  wilh'ng  heHrtM  in  the  congregation  will  respoDd  to  the  call  n^m  atdi^ 
and  come  forwanl  and  fill  up  the  vacancies. 

The  extra  nieetini^,  conducted  by  Messrs  Miller  and  Jamiesan,  are  still  beU  il 
the  hoQse  of  Mr  Neil  M'Ninch,  with  an  avernge  attendance  as  fbnnerlj  reported. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  were  yonr  Committee  to  omit  to  mention  the  ail 
and  encouragement  given  to  the  MiMhion  and  the  miitsionary  by  onr  pastor.  Bulk 
Lave  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  fn'quency  of  his  visits  to  the  raeetinga,  espsoa^f 
to  the  one  in  Cross  Street  School.  His  addresHes  and  discourses  delivered  then  hafi 
been  beard  with  profound  attcution,  and  evidently  have  made  deep  impressMBS  m 
all  who  were  present. 

The  annual  Soiree  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  January  4th,  and  wh  «sB 
attended,  and  the  people  comlucted  themselves  in  a  very  becoming  manner. 

The  banking  deiiartment  of  the  MisMion  work  goes  on  as  biiskly  am  ever.  It 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Savings  Bank.  No  accumulations  era  allowed  10 
gather  in  it. 

The  balance  in  the  Clydesdale  Bank,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  is  aomewbal  \m 
than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year;  showing  thrtt  the  money  ia  pot  in  (• 
keep  if  safe  till  some  neceNsary  thingM  are  wanted.  The  total  drawinga  during  lail 
year  was  £136,  3s.  5*1.,  and  the  payments  for  the  same  prrlod  £138,  lie.  Id.; 
showing  that  £2,  Sn.  8d.  has  been  p:iid  away  during  the  year  more  than  waadravi. 
The  bslsnce  still  in  the  bank  is  £4.'>. 

Though  there  iH  nothing  vary  striking  or  unufiual  to  report,  yonr  Committee  om- 
siders  that  the  MisMion  work  is  in  a  very  healthy  sttate.  Without  any  attempts # 
proflucing  excitement— which  is  usually  cvHuescont  in  proportiim  to  ita  violenos,— 
the  avenige  attendance  at  the  nu*etingN  daring  the  year  has  been  maintained,  and  tbt 
intereHt  of  the  pe<iple  continues  nnubateil.  This  is  very  enconraginfr,  and  ooghl 
to  stimulate  to  incrensed  exerlionn  on  liehalf  of  the  ignorant  and  profane.  We  aat 
notex|)ect  the  deud  to  know  the  joys  of  Kpiritual  life;  the  polluted  ami  ungod^M 
see  the  beauty  of  holiness,  or  of  their  own  accoril  to  come  and  taste  and  m 
that  God  is  good.  Let  us,  thtireforo,  continue  to  use  these  moral  and  spiriCml 
forces  that  have  been  in  opi'ration  thene  ten  years  back,  and  compel  tiiem  to  cmt 
in.  By  so  doing,  we  may  expect  to  enjoy  the  blessednnss  of  those  who  aov  bsfldi 
all  waters,  and  have  our  lienrls  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  many  caplivea,  talfi 
from  the  Piince  of  the  powera  of  the  air,  entering  our  Zion  at  the  cbariul-whseb  <f 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Andrew  S.  Tatlob,  S$enta^ 


CALL  TO   THE   REV.   JAMES   8MELLIE,   8TRANRAEK. 
The  Ayr  Presbytery  of  United  Original  Seceden  met  in   the  Seseimi-boosi  rf 
the  Rkv.  Mr  KobertMon's  C!iurch,  Wallacetown,  on  I'uosibiy  afteruorin,  to  dsddi 
upon  the  call  recently  preseuteil  by  the  Edinburgh  congregaticm  of  United  OrigiliBl 
SeoodersiniafOttrofibefiev. JaueaSaieUie,  Stnaraer.    ThaBOT.HfT 
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occopied  the  chair  as  Moderator.  There  appeared  as  conroiatnonerfl— for  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Eilinbiinch,  ilie  Rov.  W  F.  Ait  ken,  M.A.— for  the  EilinbtirKh  dmgrega- 
tion,  Mr  R.  J.  WimhI  and  Mr  J.  B.  Gillies^for  the  Siranraer  congregatiuo,  Mr 
AI«x.  Ranktne  and  Mr  John  Ghirdon. 

Th«  Clerk  (Rev.  George  Roger,  M.A.),  read  the  reasons  for  and  againtft  the  trans- 
ktion.  Fur  the  Etlinbnrgh  congregation,  it  was  stated  that  Eilinhurgh  was  tha 
Meat  important  sphere  of  nuefulness  in  the  Churoh—that  it  was  naht  that  a  niiiii^tar 
•f  aaperior  gifts  and  ex|ierieiice  should  be  placed  there ;  that  Mr  Sniellie,  in  tha 
jarlgmeiit  of  the  conin^gatinn,  was  well  qnalifieil  to  occupy  that  sphere;  and  that 
tlie  congrqpiiion  was  unaniiuous  in  their  call,  and  unlikely  to  be  ananimnus  in 
fiivour  of  any  other  minister.  It  was  replioii,  on  belmlf  of  the  Stranrfier  wnf^rtg^ 
ticm,  that  though  EiIinlMirgh  was  an  important  city,  yet  t!ie  congregation  of  Original 
Seeeders  there  was  small  and  uniropftrtant ;  that  experience  hatl  shown  Mr  Sroellia 
to  lie  well  qualified  to  minister  to  the  congregati'in  in  Stranraer,  but  it  reroaiiiad 
fo  be  proven  whether  his  services  would  be  equally  u>«eful  in  Etiinburgh;  and  that 
lb«  smallnesa  of  the  Edinburgh  Ci»ngivgati(»n  should  lead  ihem  to  select  a  pro- 
bationer fur  their  pastor,  rnlher  than  seek  to  remove  tlie  minister  of  a  Urger  coo- 
gregatioo.  Mr  Roger  then  stated  that  it  hatl  been  customary  in  the  Original 
fieoesffiim  Church,  in  the  case  of  ever}*  call  to  a  settled  minister,  to  refer  the  matter 
mimplioUer  to  the  Syno«l  fur  their  adjudication;  and  lie  witthed  t<»  know  from  the 
paniea  at  the  bar  whether  they  were  prepared  to  wlduce  any  reasons  why  this  UM 
fud  wont  should  be  departed  from  on  the  present  occasion. 

Tha  Eilinbiirgh  coniuiisMiiuiers,  and  also  the  Stranraer  commissioners,  stated  tbehr 
eanieht  «k3«ire  that  the  Pn>sbytery  slioukl  take  up  the  case  i"*d  dispose  of  it,  as  they 
balieved  that  the  effect  of  delaying  it  till  the  Synod  would  be  decideilly  hurtful  to 
tba  cotigregHtioiis  which  they  respectively  represented.  The  Clerk  having  minuted 
their  statements,  it  was  agreed  to  proceed  with  the  connideration  of  the  case.  Mr 
Aitken  was  heard  for  the  Presbytery  of  Etiinburgh,  and  Mr  Wood  and  Mr  Oilliei 
fer  the  congregation  of  Edinburgh.  Mr  Gordon  and  Mr  Rankine  replied  on  behalf 
of  Stranraer;  after  which,  Mr  Smellie  was  called  upon  by  the  Presbytery  to  state 
bis  mind  on  the  subject. 

Mr  Smellie  said— Minlerator,  Considering  the  length  of  time  to  which  the  deli* 
berations  in  this  caiie  have  exiendetl,  and,  ciinsidering  the  state  of  my  own  feelinfra, 
I  feel  that  it  will  \w.  juilicious  it'I  endeiivnur  to  make  my  remsrks  as  brief  as  pfSMible. 
I  think  it  right,  fintt  of  all,  to  account  for  my  Httem|>t  to  nuike  any  statement  as  to 
my  own  views  and  fenlingN  in  the  case.  As  siion  as  posHible  aOer  I  hail  learned 
that  a  call  had  come  fnim  the  congregation  of  Edinburgh  for  me  to  be  tlieir  (>astor, 
I  made  up  my  mind  tliHt  I  would  leave  tlie  csno,  al>s<ilurcly  and  unreservedly,  in  the 
bauds  of  the  SyntNl,  and  in  li  mat  ml  this  to  my  congregntion.  So  far  as  my  personal 
fieelings  are  concerned,  1  would  si  ill  greatly  prefer  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  impartial 
decision  of  tlie  supreme  c(»urt  of  our  (Church;  for,  in  so  dning,  I  feel  aa  ir  I  would  be 
more  amured  of  having  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church.  But, 
■(mje  little  time  before  I  left  home,  I  discovered,  particularly  at  a  meeting  of  Sea* 
•ion,  that  it  was  the  very  earnest  denire  of  the  meinliers  of  my  congregation  ill 
Stranraer,  that  I  should  endeavour  to  express  my  own  views  in  this  matter,  with  a 
▼iew  to  the  case  being  probably  settled  by  this  Prcnbytery.  It  was  also  stated  itt 
the  ScsMion,  that  if  the  matter  were  delayed  till  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  May,  and 
it  were  then  to  occur  that  I  should  be  translaie<l  to  Etiinburgh,  very  serious  and 
disastrous  consequences  would  result  to  the  congregntion  of  Stranraer,  if  this  were 
done  by  the  interpopiiion  of  the  authority  of  the  SyncKl.  These  things  have  hsd  me 
to  re-conaider  earnestly  and  seriously  my  former  decision,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
eiuicluMion  that  I  will  gratify  the  earnest  wiwhee  of  the  members  of  my  congregation, 
aod  conduce,  I  think,  to  the  gisid  of  all  parties,  by  staling  to  the  Presb)tery  my 
own  conviction  in  regard  to  this  case.  1  think  it  belter  jost  to  state  in  one  wora 
tbe  oonclasion  to  which  I  have  come;  and,  that  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  mv  con* 
miction  that  I  have  the  call  of  God  to  leave  my  present  charge,  and  go  to  £dinburgb« 
laatadofftUaaanyognvktioii,  I  would  lika  to  atale  veiy  espUotly,  and  with  «U 
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the  euneitaeM  in  mj  power,  that  it  doee  not  proceed  from  aay  abtleiiiaiit  of  aj 
lote  end  eeteem  for  the  memhera  of  my  preeent  eongregiitino.  Since  I  weot  to 
Stranraer,  1  have  been  treated  with  a  kindnen  altiiKether  berond  what  wii  no* 
miied — altngether  beyond  what  I  could  have  expected,  and  I  should  aaj  allogetber 
hejrond  that  with  which  most  naittorB  are  troated  bj  their  cong^regatiooa.  The  ooe* 
sregation  of  Stranraer  have  added  very  largely,  as  yon  have  heard,  to  my  stipend. 
They  have  bnilt  For  me  a  commodioos  manne;  they  have,  in  addition,  given  ■§ 
many  targe  and  handsome  expressions  of  their  kindness;  tliey  have  done  everytMi| 
in  their  power  to  make  me  comfortable  in  a  worldly  point  of  view;  and  I  wish  to 
state  to  this  Presbytery  what  I  wish  I  conid  proclaim  to  the  whole  land,  that  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  pastor  in  Scotland  who  bus  been  treated  with  more  kindneM  fay 
his  congregation  than  I  have  been.  T  shall  cherinh  the  gratefiil  memory  of  this  to 
the  end  of  my  days.  I  may  state  also,  McKlerator,  though  perhaps  it  ia  nnneceosuy, 
that,  as  far  as  I  know  my  own  heart,  there  is  no  selfiim  or  worldly  considerate 
leading  me  to  come  to  the  conclusion  I  have  now  indicated.  Of  course,  it  will  be  m- 
dent  to  members  of  Coart,  that  1  will  be  exposing  myself  and  my  family  to  oot- 
liderable  privations  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  and  I  may  state  also,  m  rmrd 
to  what  fell  from  the  commissioners  as  to  the  pnibability  of  an  increase  in  Edin- 
burgh, that  I  am  personally  very  far  from  sanguine  on  that  point.  Ah  Mr  GtodoB 
has  truly  stated,  tbe  congregation  at  Stranraer  has  not  increased,  but  the  contrsiy, 
since  my  settlement  there,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  something  like  presumption  to 
eipect  the  Edinburgh  congregation  to  increase  under  my  ministry,  surrounded  as  I 
would  be  by  the  niont  learned  doctorH  of  divinity  and  the  most  powerful  pulpit  fli*> 
tors  in  Scotland.  Indeed,  I  do  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  many  of  my  belt 
friends  will  count  me  a  fool  in  coming  to  the  decision  1  have  now  intimated;  and  if 
acting  chiefly  from  a  regard  to  worhlly  interests  and  comfort  is  true  wisdom,  tbeo 
undoubtedly  I  am  a  fool ;  but  if  acting  from  a  sincere  conviction  of  doty  towaidi 
Christ  is  wisdom,  then  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  am  not  a  fool.  The  Preebyteiy 
has  heard  from  the  commimioners  from  Stranraer,  that  if  I  declarer]  my  wisher 
inclination  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  they  would  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way.  Thisii 
what  I  expected  of  them;  and  if  they  inlerpoMo  no  obstacle,  I  think  the  Presbrtenr 
ought  not  to  do  so  either.  Of  courxe,  if  the  Presbytery  or  Synod  determine  that  I 
should  continue  in  Stranraer,  I  would  be  ready  to  sacrifice  my  own  personal  viewi 
But  the  Presbytery  will  perhaps  see  this  to  be  nndesirable.  At  all  events,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  dictate  to  my  brethren;  and  I  will  juHt  Hit  down  by  expressing  the  hnoo 
that  the  Great  Head  of  the  Chnrch  will  guide  them  to  such  adecibion  as  shall  be  nr 
His  glory,  the  advancement  of  His  cause,  and  the  interests  of  all  parties  concemedi 

Mr  Roger  moved  that  the  Presbytery  declare  the  pastoral  tie  between  Mr  Smellio 
and  the  congregation  of  Stranraer  dissolved,  and  that  Mr  Smellie  be  translated  lo 
Edinburgh. 

Mr  John  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  commissioners  for  the  Presbytery  and  congregation  of  Edinburgh  aoom- 
esced,  and  the  commissioners  from  Stranraer  protested,  and  appealed  to  the  Synoa.* 
—Ayrthire  Expresi,  30th  January. 


Olasoow  Hoxe  MiasioH  Social  Mretino.— The  fonrth  annual  Soiree  of  thoM 
connected  with  the  Synod's  Home  Mission,  Glasgow,  was  held  on  Friday  evening 
February  19th,  in  the  Broomielaw  Free  Churoh  Hall,  Carrick  Street,  kindly  granted 
for  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Farqnhar.  Mr  Hugh  Home,  elder,  occupied  the 
chair,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  in  a  most  felicitous  manner.  There  wu  a 
large  attendance  of  the  Mismon  people,  and  in  the  appearance  of  some  of  them  a 
marked  improvement  was  observable.    The  company  partook  of  an  excellent  te^ 

Sropared  and  served  out  by  the  lady  teachers  of  Main's  Street  Sabbath  School;  and 
unng  the  evening  other  good  things  of  this  life  were  enjoyed.  Apologies  for  ab> 
sence  wore  eiven  from  the  Rev.  Professor  Murray,  Rev.  Dr  Blakely,  and  Mr  G«^ 
diner,  preacher.  Suitable  addresses  were  delivered  during  the  evening  by  Messif 
M'Clenaghan ;  Palon  and  Patrick,  niinsionarifts,  Ayr;  Partick,  GlaHgow;  also  bf 
Messra  Sym,  Kirkwood,  and  Sands,  elders.  The  evening  was  very  profitably  ana 
pleasantly  spent,  and  the  meeting  was  closed  by  praise  and  prayer  shortly  after  ton 
o'clock. 

fho  pcotcit  hoi  bom  witbAnurB,  and  the  BtnniMr  ooofreiMoB  to 
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THE   IDOLATRY   OF   GENIUS. 

The  idolatry  of  genius  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  modem  times. 
The  question  is  no  longer  how  a  man's  gifts  have  been  employed,  but 
•  to  what  extent  they  are  possessed.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
good  and  evil  has  been  obliterated  by  the  dazzling  glare  of  genius,  so 
that  morality  is  no  longer  deemed  a  necessary  element  of  human  great- 
ness. Has  a  man  great  talents  ?  then  the  multitude,  led  on  by  a  self- 
constituted  priesthood,  will  bow  down  and  worship  him.  We  need 
not  say  that  this  has  been  the  basis  of  all  the  ancient  heathen  idolatry. 
The  names  of  their  divinities  once  represented  great  men,  great  warriors, 
great  philosophers,  great  poets,  and  even  great  debauchees.  From  the 
time  of  Semiramis,  down  through  the  dark  ages  of  heathen  idolatry, 
greatness,  or  supposed  greatness — ^irrespective  of  moral  character,  or 
the  eflfects  upon  humanity, — has  been  the  god  of  the  multitude.  Un- 
sanctified  talent,  gravitating  towards,  and  under  the  dominion  of, 
Satan,  has  been  the  idol  of  the  human  intellect  alienated  from  God, 
and  once  more  it  is  struggling  for  absolute  supremacy. 

This  idolatry  of  intellect  is  found  in  every  department  of  social  life. 
Let  a  man  arise  who  shall  outstrip  his  fellows  in  painting  or  sculpture, 
the  world  will  applaud  him,  though  his  powers  should  be  debased  in 
replenishing  the  shrines  of  idolatry.  That  God  is  dishonoured,  or 
souls  destroyed,  is  of  no  consequence;  talent,  however  much  per- 
verted, must  have  its  reward.  Let  a  poet  appear,  of  sparkling 
imagination,  of  creative  faculties,  of  fascinating  style,  of  bold  and 
brilliant  diction — though  as  depraved  as  Voltaire,  or  Byron — there 
will  be  found,  even  in  the  Christian  world,,  and  among  those  profes- 
sedly serving  at  God's  altar,  men  to  a^lmire  him.  Let  a  writer  come 
forth  in  the  field  of  literature,  who  is  a  giant  among  his  fellows — 
though  ho  should,  like  another  Goliath,  defy  the  armies  of  God,  of  truth, 
aiul  righteousness, — there  will  be  found  many,  among  the  conductors  of 
the  press,  and  the  reading  public,  who  will  re-echo  his  shout  of  defi- 
ance. And  so  with  public  speakers  and  pulpit  orators.  It  is  not  at 
aH  necessary  that  the  one  should  be  the  advocate  of  right  pnnciples, 
or  the  other  the  herald  of  God's  eternal  truth — nay  more,  though 
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both  should  be  the  enemies  of  truth  and  rigbteoasDen, — there  wiU  be 
no  lack  of  ardent  admirers  to  do  them  homage.  InteDectnal  power, 
talent,  genius — we  had  almost  added  refined  audacity,— each  or  ao? 
of  these  will  command  the  homage  of  public  opinion,  irreqiective  oif 
truths  morality,  or  religion.  Even  weadth,  without  any  of  these  ad- 
juncts, will  enslave  not  a  small  proportion  of  talent  and  popular 
opinion.     ^^  Men  will  praise  thte  when  thou  doest  well  to  tbyBel£'^ 

But  a  question  arises  as  to  the  claims  of  genios,  so  frequently 
presented,  and  the  prau«e  accorded  to  gre&t  talents  or  great  wealth. 
Are  these  really  matters  of  merits  demanding  homage  to  their  poeses- 
sors,  or  are  they  gifts  of  the  God  of  providence,  involving  proportional 
responsibility?  \Ve  deny  the  former,  and  affirm  the  latter.  The 
want  of  discrimination  here  is  alike  dishonouring  to  God  and  injurious 
to  humanity.  Were  genius  alone  the  ground  of  merit,  then  Satan, 
possessing  the  greatest  intellect  among  fallen  beings,  must  necessarily 
come  in  for  the  highest  homage  among  the  worshippers  of  talent,  irre- 
spective of  its  application  to  right  purposes.  But  Satan  has  no  merit  by 
the  simple  possession  of  great  talents :  his  guilt  is  only  the  deeper  because 
of  their  possession  and  perversion,  in  a  course  of  rebellion  against  God. 
And  so  of  men  in  every  department  of  social  life.  Their  talents  arc 
a  trust  to  be  accounted  for,  not  an  idol  to  be  worshipped. 

We  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  affirming  that  all  homage  ren- 
dered to  genius,  for  its  own  sake,  and  irrespective  of  its  application, 
is  simple  idolatry.     Such  homage  is  opposed  to  the  first  principles  df 
morality,  and,  not  unfrequently,  in  its  periodic  outbursts,  is  accom- 
panied by  much  immorality/.     It  is  a  first  principle  in  morals^  that  a 
man  is  not  to  be  praised  or  blameil  for  the  possession  or  lack  of  great 
talents,  but  for  the  right  use  or  [>erverBion  of  those  conferred  upon 
him.     The  possession  of  a  gift  reflects  honour  upon  the  giver;  the  use 
of  the  gift  determines  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  receiver.     A  man 
has  no  more  claim  upon  his  fellows  on  the  mere  possession  of  genios, 
than  he  has  on  the  ground  that  he  possesses  the  organs  of  sense  com- 
mon to  humanity.     Degrees  of  talent,  like  degrees  of  stature,  fall  not 
within  the  category  of  praise  or  blame.     The  wonder  is  tliat  such  an 
elementary  principle  o£  morals  should  ever  be  forgotten,  or  that  at 
least  C'hristian  men  should  give  countenance  to  that  species  of  blind 
adoration,  which  reflects  at  once  upon  the  Creator,  and  upon  that 
portion  of  hiunanity  which  falls  below  the  popular  standard.     It  is 
forgotten,  that  if  all  were  great,  there  would  be  no  intellectual  giantfr- 
no  genius  towering  above  his  contemporaries,  or  casting  his  shadow 
over  succeoding  ^venerations.     But  genius,  however  distinguished,  does 
not  constitute  virtue,   and  hence  can  never  claim  virtue's  reward. 
There  were  giants  in  the  earth  both  before  and  after  the  Flood;  hot 
what  claim  have  these  upon  the  homage  of  humanity?     They  stand 
associated  with  violence  and  deeds  of  wickedness — the  monuments  of 
human  depravity — the  oppressors  of  the  human  race — the  instruments 
of  wrongs,  and  sufferings,  and  sorrows.     Would  any  man,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  sober  reason — would  any  Christian  man,  with  grace  in  right 
exercise,  propose  the  commemoration  of  the  power  of  the  giants?   The 
idea  is  absurd,  but  not  more  absurd  than  the  frequent  commemorations 
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of  the  births  and  deeds  of  men  possessed  of  great  intellects,  irre- 
spective of  their  moral  characteristics. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  man  may  not  merit  the  respect  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  of  posterity,  unless  he  be  decidedly  a  religious  man. 
By  his  inventive  skill  or  mechanical  genius  he  may  prove  a  blessing 
to  hnmanity.  The  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass — the  applica- 
tion of  steam — the  invention  of  the  railway  locomotive  and  the  tele- 
graph,—each  and  all  the  discoveries  of  natural  science,  tend  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  earth,  and  the  interests  of  man;  and  hence  their 
au^ors  are  worthy  of  a  present  reward,  as  well  as  the  honour  that  is 
due  by  posterity.  But  Qod  must  have  the  glory.  These  are  His 
honoured  instruments.  What  we  refer  to  is  the  homage  paid  to  men 
merely  on  the  ground  of  genius — ^genius  abused — genius  so  employed 
as  to  be  at  once  dishonouring  to  God  and  injurious  to  society.  In  this 
way  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  men  lauded,  and  their  birth 
commemorated,  notwithstanding  the  falsehood  of  their  writings,  the 
immorality  of  their  lives,  and  the  evil  tendency  of  their  most  distin- 
guished labours.  What  are  gems  of  wit,  when  set  in  the  language 
of  blasphemy  or  obscenity  ?  What  is  the  highest  of  intellects,  if  the 
life  is  stained  with  crime  and  immorality?  What  are  the  creations  of 
poetic  fancy,  if  they  tend  to  seduce  men  from  the  paths  of  truth  and 
duty?  No  amount  of  genius  can  make  up  for  the  lack  of  moral  prin- 
ciple. Even  what  may  be  really  good  cannot  counteract  the  real  evil 
with  which  it  is  accompanied.  The  evil  is  only  evil,  and  that  con- 
tinually; and  great  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  revive  the  influ- 
ence of  that  which  in  the  works  of  a  great  man  is  evil,  while  only 
professing  to  revere  his  intellect. 

On  these  grounds  we  look  with  deep  anxiety  on  the  commemoration 
festivals  of  modern  times.  The  worship  of  genius,  now  so  common, 
irrespective  of  the  character  of  those  by  whom  it  was  possessed,  and  the 
immoral  tendency  of  their  works,  clearly  indicates  the  revival  of  the 
spirit  of  idolatry.  Hero-worship  it  may  be  called,  but  that  is  the 
simple  idolatry  of  heathenism.  Many  are  now  treated  as  gods,  under 
the  influence  of  whose  corrupting  works  humanity  has  been  suffering 
inconceivable  injury.  The  garlands  worn  for  ungodly  poets  differ  no- 
thing in  principle  from  those  prepared  for  Paul  and  Barnabas  by  the 
priests  of  Jupiter. 

We  need  not  say,  that,  in  making  these  remarks,  we  have  in  view 
those  festivals  which  have  been,  or  are  about  to  be,  held  in  commemo- 
ration of  such  men  as  Shakespeare,  or  Byron,  or  Burns,  or  Walter 
Scott  We  can  admire  genius,  and  the  gift  of  God  in  its  bestowal; 
but  we  cannot  honour  the  men  who  dishonour  our  God,  and  whose 
example  and  works  have  tended  to  the  comiption  and  consequent 
destruction  of  humanity.  In  how  many  hearts  has  Byron  planted  the 
seeds  of  infidelity?  In  how  many  has  Burns  fanned  the  fires  of 
lust  and  intemperance?  In  how  many  has  Sir  Walter  Scott  im- 
bedded prejudices  against  the  truth?  to  how  many  has  he  taught  the 
lessons  of  profanity,  impiety,  and  falsehood?  But,  beyond  and  above 
them  all,  Shakespeare  has  administered,  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
to  the  profanity,  profligacy,  and  corruptions  of  the  stage.     And  yet, 
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forsooth,  town-coQDcils,  literary  institutions,  And  philooophical  i 
ations,  mnst  hold  a  tercentenarr  commeinoratioii  of  his  birth.  Whit 
quality  can  be  landed  bnt  his  intellect?  Wliat  can  be  |waiaed  bat  hif 
poetic  genius  or  dramatic  powers?  His  public  life  is  nothing  mow 
than  the  life  of  a  playactor. — his  genius  the  punreyor  for  the  carnal 
cravings  of  those  whose  temple  is  the  theatre,  whose  homage  is  re- 
Ber\'ed  for  the  creatures  of  the  stage.  We  admit  that  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  contain  the  richest  intellectual  gems — the  rarest  comw- 
cations  of  iiit — and  even  sublime  moral  sentiments:  but  they  al» 
contain  blasphemy  the  most  imblushing — deception  and  immoralitj 
undisguised.  No  plot  on  the  stage  can  equal  that  of  Satan  in  Para- 
dise— no  intellect  merely  human  can  equal  that  which  he  possesses; 
yet  who  would  commemorate  his  triumphs?  though  he  once  said  m 
truth,  "  Skin  for  skin ;  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life," 
and  even  bore  testimony  to  the  advent  and  character  of  Messiah, 
saying,  "Art  thou  come  to  torment  ns  before  our  time?"  Satan 
could  quote  the  word  of  God,  accompanied  by  his  own  evil  suggestioiis, 
when  attempting  the  seduction  of  the  second  Adam,  as  he  did  the 
first;  but  were  his  falsehoods  or  his  genius  sanctified  by  the  truth  of 
his  statements?  Would  any  sane  man  commemorate  his  memory  for 
their  sake?  Nay,  verily,  and  no  more  are  either  the  one  or  the 
other  sanctified  by  the  use  of  what  is  true  or  righteous,  in  those  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  his  sevice.  The  stage,  at  best,  has  been  and  is  a 
living  deception — a  standing  source  of  moral  corruption.  The  amuse- 
ment which  it  affords  is  jxwr  compensation  for  the  happiness  which  it 
destroys,  and  the  souls  which  it  niins.  Angell  James,  a  man  whom 
none  will  venture  to  speak  of  as  illiberal  or  narrow-minded,  speab 
thus  of  theatrical  amusi^ments: — 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  prononoce  the  theatre  to  be  one  of  the  broadeit 
aveDaes  which  lead  to  destruction ;  fascinatiog,  no  doubt,  it  is,  bat  on  that  ac- 
count the  more  delusive  and  the  more  dangerous.  Let  a  young  man  once  acqoin 
a  taste  for  this  species  of  entertainment,  and  yield  himself  up  to  its  gratificatioo, 
and  he  is  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  a  lost  character,  rushing  upon  hia  roiB. 
All  the  evils  that  can  waste  his  property,  corrupt  his  morals,  blast  his  repatatioo, 
impair  his  health,  imbittcr  his  life,  and  destroy  his  soul,  lurk  in  the  parlieus  of  • 
theatre.  Vice  in  every  form  lives,  and  tnoves,  and  has  its  being  there.  Myritds 
have  cursed  the  hour  when  they  first  exposed  themselves  to  the  contamination  of 
the  stage.    From  that  fatal  evening  they  date  their  destruction.'* 

Law,  whose  opinion  is  quoted  and  indorsed  by  James,  advisedly  says: 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  the  reader  that  the  playhouse  is  in  fact  the  sink  of  or- 
niption  and  debauchery;  that  it  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  most  profligate  of 
both  sexes;  that  it  corrupts  the  neighbourhood,  and  turns  the  adjacent  places  into 
public  nuisances ;  this  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  to  tell  him  that  the  exchange  ii  i 
place  for  merchandise." 

So  much  has  this  been  the  case  in  all  ages,  that  even  heathens  of 
antiquity  testified  against  its  corruptions.  Solon,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Livy,  Valerius  Maximus,  Cato,  Seneca,  Tacitus,  and 
other  classic  writers,  have  denounced  the  theatre  as  a  fruitful  source 
of  moral  pollution.     They  assure  us  that  both  (xreece  and  Rome  had 
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their  rain  accelerated  by  a  fatal  passion  for  the  stage.  It  was  abso- 
lutely condemned  by  the  American  Congress  at  an  early  stage  of  its 
history,  and  prohibited  as  subversive  of  sound  morality.  Even  in 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  where  Shakespeare  was  bom,  in  1564,  and 
which  is  deemed  honoured  by  his  birth,  so  early  as  1602  (that  is 
twelve  years  before  his  death),  "  the  municipal  powers  of  the  borough 
interdicted  all  theatrical  exhibitions,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings 
for  each  infraction  of  their  order.  In  1612  (that  is  four  years  before 
the  death  of  Shakespeare),  "the  inconvenience  of  plaies  being  verie 
seriouslie  considered  of,"  the  fine  was  increased  to  £10.  This  "  intole- 
rance," as  the  historian  designates  it,  he  represents  as  arising  from  the 
increase  of  Puritanism;  which  simply  means  that  true  religion  was  re- 
vived, and  with  its  revival  the  stage  was  deemed  injurious  to  morality. 
To  the  same  source  most  of  Shakespeare's  admirers  attribute  the 
limited  materials  left  after  his  decease  for  the  formation  of  a  memoir. 
As  religion  gained  influence  among  his  heirs  and  descendents,  they 
seem  rather  to  have  been  ashamed  of  than  honoured  by  his  stage  life, 
and  hence  the  destruction  of  all  his  papers. 

We  have,  moreover,  the  testimony  of  history  as  to  the  corruption 
of  the  stage  at  the  very  time  when  he  had  reached  the  acme  of  fame. 
At  the  court  of  James  VI.,  Shakespeare's  dramas  were  in  high  esteem. 

"  From  November,  1604,  to  March,  1606,  six  of  them  were  played  before  the  king 
at  Whitehall ;  aod  James,  in  token  of  his  admiration  of  their  anthor,  is  reported  to 
have  written  him  a  letter  with  his  own  hand." 

It  is  added,  however, — 

"  Bat  the  licentionsness  of  the  theatre  at  this  time  appears  to  have  been  un- 
bounded ;  and  what  strikes  us  as  most  remarkable,  is  the  fact,  that  the  king's  players 
were  equally  culpable  with  the  less  respectable  of  their  profession.  On  the  5th  of 
April,  1506,  the  French  ambassador  wrote  from  London,  that  the  king's  players 
had  brought  forward  their  own  king  and  all  his  favourites  in  a  very  strange  fashion. 
They  made  him  curse  and  swear,  because  he  had  been  robbed  of  a  bird,  and  beat  a 
gentleman  because  he  called  off  the  hounds  from  the  scent.  They  represented  him 
as  drunk  at  least  once  a-day,"  &c.  &c. 

Such  were  the  times  and  the  stage-life  of  the  man  whom  town- 
councils  and  literary  amateurs  delight  to  honour,  three  hundred  years 
after  his  birth.  Even  in  Scotland  the  commemoration  mania  has 
taken  hold.  "Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon,"  lest  the  stage-players  rejoice  in  the  land  of  the  Covenanted 
Reformation.  We  thought  that  the  drunken  orgies  of  the  Burns  fes- 
tival would  have  been  sufficient  to  deter  any  who  have  a  respect  for 
themselves,  or  a  regard  for  their  country,  from  lending  their  influence 
to  the  Shakespeare  commemoration.  But  it  is  not  so.  There  is  a 
section  of  the  community  ready  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  ensnaring 
the  unwary,  in  order  that  respectability  may  be  given  to  their  erratic 
courses.  Had  the  frequenters  of  the  stage  alone  commemorated  the 
birth  of  Shakespeare,  we  had  held  our  peace ;  but  seeing  that  even 
ministers  (happily  few,  and  of  little  note)  are  patronising  his  works, 
and  sounding  their  trumpets  in  his  praise,  it  becomes  every  friend  of 
truth  and  morality  to  speak  out. 
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Have  we  not  enough  of  intemperance,  and  immorality,  and  deo^ 
don,  without  the  revival  of  a  licentious  stage?  Is  it  a  time  to  enlut 
recniits  for  the  theatre,  when  the  "social  evil"  is  causing  Scotland 
to  blush,  and  when  intemperance  is  still  the  curse  of  the  land?  Would 
any  Christian  femily  think  itself  honoured  bv  giving  a  son  or  a  daugh- 
ter to  the  stage?  Would  any  Christian  parent,  realising  a  sense  of 
resjwnsibility,  rejoice  to  see  his  children  attending  the  theatre?  Would 
any  minister,  worthy  of  the  name,  encourage  his  flock  to  feed  in  what 
have  been  ever  known  as  Satan's  pastures?  Why,  then,  by  festivals  aod 
commemorations,  revive  an  interest  in  the  works  of  a  man  of  whom  it 
can  only  be  said  that  he  was  a  great  player,  and  a  great  writer  for  the 
stage?  There  is  nothing  in  the  life  or  the  death  of  Shakespeare  to  be 
envied  but  his  talents,  and  not  even  these,  without  special  grace  to 
guide  and  employ  them.  The  more  we  have  of  such  commemorations 
of  intellect  perverted,  and  the  more  the  taste  for  the  theatre  is  revived 
and  cultivated,  there  will  be  the  fewer  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
the  blessed  Redeemer — the  fewer  to  stand  up  for  His  cause  and  inter- 
ests. Even  as  regards  the  world  that  is,  empty  pews  in  the  church, 
and  crowded  boxes  in  the  theatre,  can  only  be  followed  by  domestic 
tears  and  social  disorganisation.  No  community  ever  prospered  when 
the  theatre  was  generally  patronised,  and  no  home  will  increase  its 
happiness  by  the  literature,  however  high,  of  such  men  as  Shakes- 
|>eare.  If  an  ancient  Roman,  constrained  by  Ciesar  to  appear  upon 
the  stage,  thus  lamented  his  case, — "  After  having  lived  sixty  years 
with  honour,  I  left  my  homo  this  morning  a  Roman  knight,  but  shall 
return  to  it  this  evening  an  infamous  stage-player.  Alas!  I  have 
lived  a  day  too  long."  Shame  be  to  the  professing  Christian  who  will 
countenance  the  scenes  by  which  a  Roman  felt  himself  so  degraded. 
If  God  has  declared  in  His  word  "  that  the  name  of  the  wicked  shaU 
roU,^'  without  any  reference  to  genius  or  talent,  let  those  who  would 
revive  it  beware  lest  they  be  found  rebelling  against  the  decrees  of 
Hoaven. 
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Tnn  view  with  which  wo  are  furnished  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
wriltt'U  word,  and  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  seen  by  faith 
lhr\m>:h  that  medium,  does  not  preclude  us  from  contemplating  His 
i{Umv  «i»  it  shines  forth  through  the  medium  of  His  works.  On  the 
vs»uivt^ky,  the  manifestation  of  this,  which  we  are  admitted  to  behold 
\\\  iho  v»im  K^^^ss,  fits  and  disposes  us  for  enjoying  the  exhibition  of 
iliiH,  v^hich  is  presented  to  us  in  the  other,  with  intensely  deepened 
iuioi\Mit.  The  abounding  appeals  which  God  makes  in  His  word  to 
I  ho  io.'»limouie8  borne  to  His  being  and  character  in  His  works,  show 
ihui  N^o  aw  not  merely  permitted,  but  that  it  is  our  duty  to  give  heed 
Us  aud  Mook  to  understand  the  import  of,  the  testimonies  of  His  works 
iviiiUvliu^  Kim.  "  The  heavens,"  we  are  assured,  "  declare  the  glory 
of  <iiKli  M\^  tlu'  finuament  sheweth  His  handywork.     Day  unto  day 
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Qttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge''  (Ps.  xix. 
1,  2).  The  concave  vault  of  heaven,  matchlessly  adorned  with  count- 
less orbs  of  light,  and  held  out  to  our  contemplation  through  the 
exquisitely  prepared  medium  of  the  azure  firmament  in  which  they 
are  presented  to  our  delighted  vision,  as  if  they  were  set  in  a  molten 
looking-glass,  bears  the  most  emphatic  witness  to  the  incomprehensible 
majesty,  the  unsearchable  wisdom,  and  wondrous  goodness  of  the  great 
Creator.  It  was  in  contemplating  this  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
glory  that  the  Psalmist  .gave  utterance  to  his  inward  emotions  in 
these  words,  "  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest 
him?"  (Ps.  viii.  3,  4).  Hence,  also,  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit 
(Rom.  i.  20),  "  The  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  His  eternal  power  and  Gbdhead."  All  God's  works  praise  Him; 
they  proclaim  His  glory  and  perfections,  and  they  do  so  in  a  kind  of 
language  which  is  intelligible  to  every  people  and  tribe  of  the  human 
family,  whatever  their  tongue  may  be,  and  which  all  ought  carefully 
to  consider.  "  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all 
them  that  have  pleasure  therein"  (Ps.  cxi.  2);  and  however  manifold 
they  are,  He  hath  made  them  all  in  wisdom.  Undoubtedly,  then,  we 
are  not  prohibited  from  availing  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  science,  in  its 
own  place,  by  which,  as  it  advances,  we  are  obtaining  brighter  and 
brighter,  more  and  more  extended  and  exalted,  views  of  the  glory  of 
our  God — of  the  glory  of  His  power,  of  His  wisdom,  and  His  goodness, 
as  displayed  in  His  works,  and  in  the  visible  heavens  in  particular.  Job 
did  not  neglect  to  enrich  his  mind  with  this  kind  of  knowledge,  in  the 
measure  in  which  it  was  attained  and  attainable  in  his  days.  He  knew 
the  scientific  names  of  certain  clusters  of  stars — names  which  these 
constellations  bear  in  the  nomenclature  of  science  to  this  day;  and 
appeals  to  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  glory  given  in  them,  in 
these  words:  "  Who  maketh  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the 
chambers  of  the  south.  Who  doeth  great  things  past  finding  out; 
yea,  and  wonders  without  number"  (chap.  ix.  9,  10).  But  still 
more,  God  himself,  in  addressing  Job,  makes  use  of  corresponding 
language,  when  he  asks,  Job  (chap,  xxxviii.  31,  32),  "Canst  thou 
bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  ^bands  of  Orion  ? 
Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his  season  ?  or  canst  thou  guide 
Arcturus  and  his  sons?"  God  deals  with  Job  here  as  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  these  celestial  phenomena,  and  knew  their  astrono- 
mical designations. 

Many  imagine  that  the  study  of  Astronomy  is  wholly  matter  of 
speculation,  which  is  utterly  barren  and  unfruitful;  but  this  arises  from 
ignorance.  This  study  subserves  most  important  practical  purposes  even 
of  an  earthly  kind.  The  study  of  this  science  is  prosecuted  with  amaz- 
ing industry  and  exquisite  care;  and  such  perfection  of  attainment  is 
reached,  as  renders  the  results  an  essential  and  invaluable  auxiliary 
to  seafaring  men,  in  conducting  the  world's  vast  and  multifarious 
marine  traflBc.     By  a  nautical  institution,  known  as  the  Greenwich 
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Observatory,  a  certain  book^  denominated  the  Naatical  Almanac,  ii 
being  regularly  filled  np  with  assiduous  laboar  and  intenae  care.  A 
leading  part  of  the  contents  of  this  book  consists  of  varied,  most  minute, 
and  exact  information  regarding  the  whole  visible  heavens.  By  tiie 
aid  thus  famished,  and  in  the  use  of  valuable  scientific  instnmwnta, 
along  with  the  compass,  the  skilful  mariner  can  traverse  tzackka 
oceans,  of  vast  breadth,  with  comparative  ease,  and  in  the  follest  ooih 
fidence,  without  so  much  as  a  single  mark  on  the  face  of  the  deep  to 
point  out  the  path,  that  he  is  in  the  right  course  for  the  port  which  it 
is  his  object  to  reach.  Among  other  things,  the  Nautical  Almaoic 
contains  a  statement  of  the  precise  geographical  position,  in  relation 
to  this  earth,  of  the  stars  in  the  different  constellations  of  the  heavem, 
at  every  hour  of  every  night,  not  only  in  a  year,  but  in  a  series  of 
years.  These  are  the  results  of  multiplied  observations  and  calculi- 
tions  effected  by  persevering  labour  and  skill,  and  with  such  accuracy, 
that  they  can  be  rulied  on  with  the  utmost  confidence.  By  the  aid 
thus  furnished,  when  a  vessel  with  a  valuable  cargo,  and  many  preci- 
ous lives  on  board.  :s  overtaken  by  a  tempest,  and  driven  for  daji 
and  nights  under  a  densely  clouded  sky,  in  which  neither  sun  nor 
star  can  W  seeo,  so  that  the  sailor,  with  all  his  skill,  is  utterly  unable 
to  tell  where  the  ship  is. — if,  while  in  this  condition,  a  small  opening 
occurs  in  any  quarter  of  the  sky,  disclosing  a  few  known  stars,  he 
can,  by  certain  calculations,  with  the  making  of  which  he  is  familiar, 
and  the  aid  of  his  Almanac,  ascertain  the  precise  position  of  his  ship— 
the  longitude  and  latitude, — and  consequently  its  nearness  or  distance 
from  land,  or  from  dangerous  rocks  or  shoals,  and  the  direction  in 
which  he  should  now  bend  his  course.  Such  knowledge  of  the  stan 
is  as  necessary,  in  its  place,  to  the  safety  of  the  multitudes  who  are 
doing  business  in  the  great  waters,  as  are  the  light-houses  which  have 
been  erected  at  vast  expense  along  the  shores,  on  which  are  main- 
tained burning  lights,  of  different  colours,  and  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  arc,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  light  which  each  holds  forth, 
and  its  bearings,  is  to  their  safety  in  its  place.  By  both  these  means 
thousands  of  lives,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of  property,  have 
been  preserved,  that  must  otherwise  have  perished.  In  the  goodness 
of  God,  the  stjirs  thus  serve  an  important  purpose  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  besides  the  lijL^lit  which  they  yield,  the  sublimity  and  beauty  which 
they  impart  to  the  sky,  and  the  measure  in  which  the  divine  glory  is 
seen  in  them.  Nor  is  the  fruit  of  divine  fr">»Klness  to  be  lightly 
thought  of,  which  appears  in  tlic  talents  and  hkill  with  which  He  his 
endued  men  to  avail  themselves  of  tb.e  aid  and  guidance  thus  pro- 
vided, and  in  directinfi^  theiu,  by  His  overruling  providence,  to  the 
observation  of  His  works,  and  to  the  invention  of  instruments,  by 
the  use  of  which  they  have  been  able  to  acquire  such  remarkable 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  His  vast  universe,  without  which  they 
must  have  been  excluded  from  the  amazing  benefit  which  they  now, 
from  time  to  time,  derive  from  this  source. 

There  are,  however,  many  persons  who  are  very  sceptical  as  to 
the  certainty  of  the  measurements  and  calculations  of  men  of  science, 
in  relation  to  the  luminaries  of  heaven.     This  arises,  in  a  great  mei- 
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sure,  from  unacqaaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which 
this  knowledge  is  obtained,  and  inattention  to  the  tangible  proofs 
furnished,  in  various  ways,  of  the  remarkable  success  with  which 
their  investigations  have  been  crowned.  The  fact  to  which  we 
have  just  adverted  is  one  striking  instance  of  this — their  being 
able  to  tell  with  certainty  the  geographical  position  of  any  of  the 
stars  at  any  hour  in  a  series  of  years,  though  each  star  iS  changing 
its  place  in  this  respect  with  amazing  rapidity  every  minute.  It  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  here,  that  their  ability  to  do  this  arises  from  the 
constancy,  by  the  ordering  of  the  Almighty  Disposer,  with  which 
the  apparent  motions  of  each  star  proceed  every  moment  of  every  day 
of  every  year.  It  is  to  this  marvellous,  unceasing,  and  unerring  work  of 
God,  in  which  the  most  perfect  confidence  is  placed,  that  the  remark- 
able achievements  of  men  of  science,  in  this  department  of  study,  are 
due.  This  ought  to  be  more  frequently  and  pointedly  acknowledged 
than  it  is.  There  is  the  fact,  also,  with  which  all  are  more  or  less 
familiar,  that  they  are  able  to  foretell  the  very  hour  at  which  every 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  of  the  moon  shall  take  place,  and  the  countries 
in  which  this  shall  be  visible.  They  have  been  able  also  to  calculate 
the  time  of  the  return  of  certain  comets,  from  the  knowledge  which 
they  obtain,  by  observation  and  calculation,  of  the  rate  of  their  pro- 
gress, and  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  orbits  in  which  they  move. 
Moreover,  the  branches  of  mathematical  science,  by  which  these 
measurements  and  calculations  are  made,  are  well  known  to  be  such, 
that,  in  the  use  of  them,  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  is  attained  in 
the  matters  with  which  they  deal — such  certainty  as  amounts  to  de- 
monstration, except  in  cases  in  which  it  is  admitted  an  approximation 
to  truth  is  all  that  can  be  reached.  It  is  to  the  commendation  of  men 
of  science,  too,  that  the  utmost  vigilance  is  exercised,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  least  mistake  in  their  search  after  scientific  truth,  and  every  means 
used  to  have  any  error  as  to  this  corrected.  It  is  highly  to  bo  desired 
that  such  diligence  and  care  were  employed  to  avoid  error  in  regard 
to  Bible  truth — of  unspeakably  greater  importance, — and  to  have  errors 
in  regard  to  this  corrected  and  removed,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
unspeakably  more  dreadful  and  destructive. 

These  remarks  have  been  made  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  minds 
of  our  readers  for  giving  a  measure  of  credence  to  the  proofs  of  the 
extraordinary  extent  of  the  universe  of  God,  and  the  amazing  magni- 
tude of  many  of  the  orbs  of  light  which  we  behold.  These  are  obtained 
by  the  most  skilful  use  of  various  costly  astrpnomical  instruments 
of  the  first  class.  The  miniature  view  of  the  starry  heavens 
which  is  enjoyed  by  us  during  a  frosty  night,  presents  to  our  contem- 
plation a  spectacle  of  matchless  magnificence,  calculated  to  excite 
rapturous  emotions  of  admiration  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of  Him 
who  has  thus  garnished  the  heavens — "  who  stretcheth  them  out  as  a 
curtain,  and  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent'' — with  such  transcendent 
munificence,  from  night  to  night,  over  our  heads.  But  glorious  as 
this  is,  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  views  of  those  heavens  which 
are  exhibited  for  our  contemplation  in  the  light  of  science.  The  mani- 
festation which  this  gives  of  the  inconceivable  majesty,  the  unsearch- 
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able  wisdom,  and  boandlesB  resoorces  of  the  Former  of  all,  is  tnilj 
overpowering.  When  the  writer  of  these  lines  first  obtAined  a  glimpse 
of  the  solar  system,  in  the  light  of  science,  the  resalt  was  an  impresBon 
of  the  vastness  of  the  works  of  God  beyond  his  previons  oonoeptioiiB 
never  to  be  forgotten.  With  what  amazement  did  he  try  to  realise, 
as  seen  in  this  light,  the  magnitude  and  distance  oi  the  sun — the  nice 
balancings,  the  rapid  motions  of  the  planets  in  their  wide  oH>it8,  and 
the  perfect  order  and  regiilar  circnit  of  each  around  the  mighty  oeotral 
governing  orb,  whose  influence  bad  such  marvellous  power  o?er 
them  all. 

But  all  this  is  cast  deep  into  the  shade  by  the  more  recent  disco- 
veries of  science.  This  is  the  resnlt  of  being  able  to  measure,  with  a 
high  degree  of  certainty,  the  actual  distance  from  this  earth  of  some  of 
what  have  been  called  the  fixed  stars.  But  is  it  possible  to  measure 
this  ?  The  greatest  height  of  ascent  toward  these  stars  in  the  balooD 
— a  few  miles — is  but  the  minutest  fraction  of  the  immense  distance 
of  these  orbs,  not  only  from  this  earth,  but  from  the  son.  The 
achievement  of  effecting  this  measurement  baffled  all  the  skill  and 
efforts  of  all  scientific  men  for  a  long  time;  but  at  length  a  plan  wis 
devised  by  which  this  could  l)e  done.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  a  com- 
bination of  the  best  means  and  agency  were  required,  and  no  expense 
or  toil  was  grudged  in  furnishing  what  was  requisite  to  gain  the 
object.  It  was  seen  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  the  means  of 
working,  on  an  immensely  large  field,  a  problem  with  which,  on  a 
small  scale,  every  land-surveyor  is  familiar,  and  is  from  time  to  time 
accomplishing  with  ease.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  been  demoD- 
strated  in  countless  instances,  that  if  the  length  of  the  base  of  a  tri- 
angle is  known,  and  the  exact  measurement  of  the  angles  at  the  base, 
the  length  of  the  other  two  sides  and  of  the  perpendicular  line  from 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  to  the  base  can  be  found  with  all  the  certainty 
of  mathematical  demonstration.  But  how  could  the  base  and  the  two 
angles  at  the  base  of  a  triangle  be  obtained,  the  apex  of  which  would 
be  one  of  the  fixed  stars  ?  If  this  could  be  got,  the  feat  of  the  measure- 
ment of  the  height  of  that  star  was  reduced  to  a  mere  matter  of  carefel 
calculation,  which  thousands  were  qualified  to  perform.  It  was  seen  that 
the  base  behoved  to  be  on  this  earth,  which,  from  the  small  size  of 
our  globe,  behoved  to  be  a  short  one  compared  with  the  two  sides. 
The  base  adopted  was  the  distance  of  two  places  on  the  same  meri- 
dional line,  but  on  opposite  hemispheres — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
ths  south,  and  Hammerfest,  in  Norway,  in  the  north.  The  distance 
between  these  places  was  easily  found,  and  in  this  the  length  of  the 
base  of  the  triangle  required  was  ascertained.  The  angles  at  the 
base  are  also  ascertainable  by  choice  instruments  and  expert  observes; 
and  these  angles  being  taken  at  the  same  time,  which,  by  previoos 
aLTreement  and  chronometers,  they  are  enabled  to  do,  with  the  second 
brightest  star  in  our  hemisphere  (Alpha  Lyra)  for  the  apex,  the  data 
are  obtained  by  which  astronoiners  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
tance of  this  star  from  the  earth. 

And  what  is  the  amazing  result  ?     It  is,  that  this  star  is  860,000 
times  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  which  distance,  being 95,000,000 
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miles,  when  multiplied  by  860,000,  amounts  to  a  number  of  miles 
80  great,  that  the  mind  fails  in  any  attempt  to  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  enormous  sum.  It  has  also,  it  is  said,  been  demonstrated, 
by  refined  observation  and  calculation,  that,  were  our  sun  removed  to 
the  same  distance  as  this  orb,  it  would  only  afford  one-eighth  part  of 
the  light  which  is  now  shed  by  this  star;  and  farther,  that  this  star  is 
some  200  times  greater  in  magnitude  than  the  sun, — so  that  200 
globes  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  sun  would  be  required  to  form  a 
globe  of  equal  bulk  to  this  star.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
sun  is  nearly  1,400,000  times  larger  than  our  earth. 

When  we  think,  then,  of  the  vast  magnitude  of  our  sun,  and  of  the 
floods  of  light  which  it  is  constantly  diffusing  over  an  immense  breadth 
of  space,  of  which  the  rays  which  fall  on  this  earth  and  the  other 
planets  are  but  a  small  muiety,  what  must  be  the  amazing  magnitude 
of  this  star,  and  what  the  brightness  and  incalculable  amount  of  light 
which  it  is  ever  diffusing  over  immensely  wider  fields  of  space.  How 
vastly  enlarged,  then,  is  the  view  of  the  immensity  and  glory  of  the 
works  of  God  in  the  external  universe  to  which  we  are  thus  intro- 
duced 1  It  is  absolutely  such  in  glory  as  exceeds  our  conceptions, 
especially  seeing  there  is  so  much  reason  to  conclude  that  this  bright 
star,  which  is  so  much  greater  than  our  sun  in  magnitude  and  glory, 
is  only  one  of  a  countless  multitude  of  orbs  of  equal  or  of  greater  mag- 
nitude. 

It  is  found  farther,  by  measurements  taken  with  the  utmost  care, 
that  this  and  other  visible  stars,  as  well  as  our  sun  and  the  globes 
which  it  controls,  as  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  are  moving 
at  a  certain  rate  in  space  around  some  immense  and  unspeakably  glori- 
ous unseen  and  unknown  centre.  Yet  to  all  this,  and  to  each  of  these 
orbs,  in  respect  to  its  parts  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  formed, 
as  well  as  to  this  earth,  the  words  of  the  prophet  apply  (Isa.  xl.  12): 
^*  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and 
METED  OUT  HEAVEN  WITH  THE  SPAN,  and  Comprehended  the  dust  of 
the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the 
hills  in  a  balance?"  This  is  not  the  mere  language  of  figure  or 
hyperbole,  but  it  is  to  be  understood  as  expressive  of  the  countless 
ways  in  which  all  the  works  of  God  have,  in  the  most  minute  particu- 
lars, been  adjusted  and  adapted  by  the  great  Creator,  each  for  occu- 
pying the  place  and  fulfilling  the  ends  for  which  it  was  made. 
However  numerous  and  vast  the  orbs  that  people  space — the  density 
of  each — its  magnitude — the  materials  of  which  it  is  formed,  and 
their  several  proportions — the  position  which  it  occupies,  or  the  orbit 
in  which  it  moves — the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  other  parts  of 
one  grand  whole — and  the  influences  which  it  exerts,  or  which  are 
put  forth  on  it, — all  are  ordered  by  the  infinite  wisdom,  and  under 
the  constant  and  absolute  control,  of  the  one  glorious  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  universe.  Each  globe  keeps  its  time  as  punctually 
as  the  sun  or  the  moon,  and  moves  onward  in  its  prescribed  path 
without  the  slightest  deviation,  and,  notwithstanding  its  magnitude, 
with  a  speed  compared  with  which  that  of  the  most  rapid  railway 
train  is  as  the  motionof  a  snail.    Hence  it  is,  that  notwithstanding  the 
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countless  number  of  the  celestial  hosts — the  innumerable  paths  in 
which  they  move — the  comparative  nearness  of  some  of  iheir  orbits 
to  one  another — the  complex  influences  to  which  they  are  Bubjected 
— and  the  amazing  rapidity  of  the  motions  of  some  of  them, — all  are 
so  perfectly  adjusted  and  balanced,  being  weighed  in  unerring  scales, 
that  they  act  as  one  harmonious  whole,  without  collision  or  jar. 

What  an  amazing  display  does  this  one  aspect  of  the  works  of  Grod 
in  the  visible  heavens  give  of  the  glory  of  divine  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  I  And  who  can  tell  how  much  more  of  this  glory  would  be 
seen  by  us,  were  the  veil  in  some  way  drawn  aside,  so  that  we  could 
perceive  the  countless  other  ends  which  they  may  be  fulfilling  under 
the  superintending  care  of  that  inconceivably  beneficent  Creator,  to 
whom  they  owe  their  being,  in  all  its  parts,  by  whom  they  are  ever 
upheld,  and  who  does  nothing  in  vain  I 

If  such,  then,  is  the  impressive  and  sublime  view  of  the  immensitj 
and  glory  of  the  works  of  God,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  science,  how 
incapable  are  we  now  of  conceiving  how  sublime  and  blissful  this  one 
view  of  these,  and  unspeakably  more  shall  be,  as  seen  in  the  light  of 
glory  I 

Again,  David,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  availed 
himself  of  that  manifestation  of  the  divine  glory  which  is  exhibited 
to  the  naked  eye  in  the  visible  heavens,  as  a  means  of  heightening, 
in  its  own  place,  his  conceptions  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  deepening 
his  impressions  of  the  exceeding  riches  of  His  grace  to  fallen,  sinfoil 
sons  and  daughters  of  Adam.  The  Divine  Spirit  has  also  inscribed  tbk 
example  in  the  page  of  inspiration,  for  the  imitation  of  His  believing 
people  from  age  to  age.  And  should  not  Christians  avail  themselves  df 
the  still  brighter  and  more  extensive  display  of  the  glory  of  God  given  in 
the  glass  of  His  works,  as  presented  to  their  contemplation  in  the  light  of 
science  ?  Ought  they  not  to  feel  laid  under  obligation  to  do  so,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  their  opportunity,  seeing  this  is  a  medium  of  be- 
holding the  glory  of  God,  with  which, in  theprderings  of  His  providence, 
He  is  pleased  to  furnish  them,  as  the  fruit  of  the  zeal  and  labour  of  men 
of  science,  raised  up  by  God  for  fulfilling  His  high  purposes,  thongh 
most  of  them  may  have  no  such  design,  in  their  unwearied  toils,  but  only 
their  own  aggrandisement  and  gratification  ?  Should  not  the  Chris- 
tian, rather  than  put  this  light  under  a  bushel,  seek  to  have  any  light 
in  which  so  much  as  a  ray  of  the  divine  glory  shines  set  on  a  candfte- 
stick  ?  It  is  no  doubt  cause  of  deep  regret,  that  so  many  men  of  scienee 
are  not  disposed  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  light  which  they  obtain, 
but  pervert  it.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  true  light  from  being  . 
valuable  wherever  it  shines.  Nor  let  us  be  unthankful  that  there  aie 
not  a  few  of  the  noblest  sons  of  science,  who  are  forward  to  employ  all 
their  gifts  and  attainments  in  subserviency  to  the  glory  of  Grod  and 
the  interests  of  true  religion. 

Surely  none  ought  to  welcome  with  greater  delight  than  the  troe 
Christian,  increasing  disclosures  of  the  glory  of  God  in  His  works  in 
the  immensity  of  His  dominions,  as  well  as  in  His  word.  He  is  en- 
abled, by  divine  grace,  to  contemplate  all  as  the  workmanship  and 
property  of  his  heavenly  Father,  which  must  tend  greatly  to  intendff 
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his  interest  in  all.  He  beholds  all,  not  only  as  the  workmanship  of  the 
Son  of  God,  in  His  essential  character,  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
but  as  parts  of  that  inheritance  of  which  He  is  so  appointed  heir  as 
Mediator,  that  all  His  people  are  joint  heirs  with  Him.  How  should 
it  fill  the  believer  with  adoring  gratitude,  that  that  eternal  One,  whose 
dominions  are  of  such  immensity  and  glory,  and  by  whom  so  many  great 
and  glorious  objects  are  perpetually  upheld  and  cared  for,  should  take 
such  loving,  such  constant,  and  such  intense  interest  in  lost  sons  and 
daughters  of  man,  as  to  put  Himself  to  infinite  expense  for  their  rescue 
from  niin,  and  make  so  great  sacrifices  to  secure  their  eternal  blessed- 
ness. How  amazing  is  it,  too,  that  He,  who  is  so  great  and  glorious, 
not  only  takes  an  interest  in  their  persons,  and  cares  for  their  eternal 
welfare,  but  so  watches  over  all  relating  to  them  in  this  world,  that 
the  very  hairs  of  their  head  are  all  numbered  by  Him,  and  that  he 
that  toucheth  them  toucheth  the  apple  of  His  eye  1 — a  most  impressive 
illustration  of  the  truth,  that  He  so  identifies  Himself  with  His  people, 
that  He  esteems  that  which  is  done  to  the  least  of  them,  whether  good 
or  evil,  as  done  to  Himself.  Nor  should  any  doubt  the  tenderness  of 
God's  care  about  His  people,  and  of  His  interest  in  them,  notwith- 
standing His  unsearchable  greatness  and  glory,  when  they  are  assured, 
and,  indeed,  see  with  their  own  eyes,  that  this  does  not  prevent  Him 
from  feeding  daily  the  countless  fowls  of  heaven,  and  so  clothing  yearly 
the  grass  of  the  field,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  so  beauti- 
fully arrayed ;  yea,  bestowing  a  fineness  of  finish,  and  a  beauty  of  shape, 
and  proportion  of  form,  on  the  tiniest  flower  on  this  earth's  surface, 
and  decking  it  with  robes  of  such  varied  and  exquisitely  shaded 
hues  of  colour,  as  it  utterly  baffles  all  the  skill  and  art  of  man  to 
copy.  The  utter  failure  of  all  his  attempts  to  do  this  is  demon- 
strated to  the  eye  of  every  beholder  by  the  microscope.  Who, 
then,  in  contemplating  the  amazing  and  varied  workmanship  (must 
we  say,  for  want  of  a  better  word,)  which  God  expends  on  the 
smallest  herb,  may  not  feel  so  far  encouraged  by  this,  in  its  own  place, 
to  confide  in  His  care  about  the  least  of  human  interests.  "All  Thy 
works  shall  praise  Thee,  0  Lord ;  and  Thy  saints  shall  bless  Thee." 
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Many  of  the  social  advantages  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  have  been  attained  only  after  long  and  combined 
perseverance,  and,  in  some  instances,  by  a  species  of  compulsion.  At 
no  very  remote  period  there  were  only  two  classes  in  the  country,  as 
is  still  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Europe;  and  where  that  is  so,  there 
is,  of  necessity,  lordly  domination  on  the  one  hand,  and  slavery  in  some 
shape  on  the  other.  The  foundation  of  this  system,  in  our  own  country, 
rested  on  the  baronial  orders  in  England,  and  the  feudal  law  in  Scot- 
land, and,  in  common  language,  is  comprehended  under  the  designation 
landlord  and  vassal.  At  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  there  was  no 
commercial  or  middle  class  in  the  country;  the  lower  class  was  totally 
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destitute  of  infinence  and  power;  and  consequently  the  aristocracy,  or 
lords  of  the  soil,  were  supreme.  Oppression  of  any  kind  is  so  opposed 
to  the  natural  rights  of  man,  that,  however  securely  based,  protected, 
and  defended,  it  will  not  exist  for  ever.  The  Reformation — in  other 
words,  the  free  use  of  the  Bible — came  and  liberated  the  minds  of 
men ;  and  the  sciences  and  arts  which  followed  in  its  train  rapidly 
opened  the  way  for  their  social  elevation.  This  transformation  has 
progressed,  till  the  former  state  of  things  has  been  nearly  inverted- 
The  middle  class  now  embraces  a  large  proportion  of  the  community, 
an  immense  amount  of  the  national  wealth,  and  an  almost  unlimited 
political  and  social  power.  This  change,  however,  did  not  abolish  the 
humbler  and  working  classes,  or  exempt  them  from  the  necessity  of 
labour.  The  agriculturist  has  still  to  plough,  sow,  and  reap,  and  the 
artizan  to  labour  with  his  hands,  and  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  But  while  this  is  so,  the  pressure  of  despotism  has  been  re- 
moved, labour  has  been  sweetened  by  personal  liberty,  and  a  spirit  of 
independence,  accompanied  with  many  social  and  other  advantages. 

This  state  of  things,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  is  the  result  of 
many  a  battle  fought  and  won;  and  it  is  in  a  special  degree  the  fruits 
of  that  religious  and  moral  intelligence,  and  principles  of  justice  and 
common-sense,  by  which  the  great  mass  of  Britons  are  actuated,  and 
for  which  they  are  pre-eminently  distinguished.  That  "righteousneas 
exalteth  a  nation,"  and  that  "sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,''  is  an 
ancient  truth ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  at  the  present  day ;  and,  being  a 
Bible  tnith,  will  for  ever  retain  its  claim  and  authority  over  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  If  this  principle  were  more  universally  acknowledged 
and  acted  on,  the  world  would  soon  wear  a  different  aspect.  Our  own 
country  fumLshes  a  bright  illustration  of  what  we  have  now  stated. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  she  rolled  away  the  cloud  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  under  which  she  had  sat  for  ages;  afterwards,  she  de- 
throned a  tyrannical  and  perfidious  dynasty,  recognised  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  provided  for  the  administration  of  the 
ordinances  of  religion  and  the  education  of  the  people.  This  may  be 
called  the  secret  history  of  our  greatness  among  the  nations;  and  from 
it  flows  that  respect  for  law  by  which  peace  and  order  are  preserved, 
life  and  property  secured  from  violence,  and  by  which  justice  is  as 
impartially  administered  to  the  poorest  as  to  the  richest  in  the  land. 

To  trace  minutely  to  their  various  sources  the  causes,  motives,  and 
concurrent  events  by  which  these  religious,  social,  and  political  changes 
were  brought  about,  would  be  an  extensive  and  deeply  interesting 
inquiry.  We  do  not  propose  anything  of  the  kind  at  present,  and  in 
our  subsequent  observations  will  only  allude  to  such  of  them  as  may 
lie  between  us  and  the  branch  of  the  subj^t  we  have  mainly  in  view, 
or  serve  to  illustrate  and  enforce  it. 

The  first  session  of  our  Keformed  Parliament  distinguished  itself  by 
a  measure  the  most  noble  ever  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  any  nation; 
— a  measure  which  will  stand  out  a  bright  example  to  the  world  in  all 
succeeding  ages;  a  measure  by  which  twenty  millions  of  pounds  wtf, 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  country,  voted  out  of  the  pablic 
treasury  as  the  ransom  of  West  Indian  slavery.    Half  a  century  before, 
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the  pious  Cowper  penned  these  inimitable  lines,  and  now  his  fervent 
desire  was  realised : 

"  We  have  no  slaves  at  home — then  why  abroad  ? 
And  they  tberaselves,  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loos'd. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England;  if  their  lungs 
Received  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free: 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall. 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.    Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  ev'ry  vein 
Of  all  your  empire,  that,  where  Britain's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too." 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  that  glorious  event  marked  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  Britain,  by  a  more  extensive  development  of  that 
spirit  of  philanthropy,  benevolence,  and  liberality  for  which  the  nation 
has  long  been  characterised.  Among  other  results,  national  and  local 
provision  was  made  on  a  more  extensive  scale  for  those  who,  un- 
happily, became  unable  to  provide  for  themselves;  institutions  created 
for  restoring  to  the  advantages  of  society  those  who,  through  accident 
or  otherwise,  have  fallen,  as  it  were,  without  its  pale;  the  means  of 
education  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  (as  it  can 
universally  be  obtained  almost  for  nothing);  restrictions  laid  on  the 
great  labouring  establishments,  so  that  the  young  may  not  too  early 
be  subjected  to  labour,  nor  the  adult  compelled  to  work  longer  than 
humanity  can  well  bear;  and  even  those  who,  by  their  conduct,  have 
forfeited  all  claim  to  the  benefits  of  society,  are  not  only  treated  with 
commiseration,  but  with  a  view  to  their  reclamation.  These  excellent 
laws  and  arrangements  are  not  regulated  by  mere  feeling  and  sym- 
pathy; they  flow  from  a  far  higher  source — from  the  divine  precept, 
"Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Remember  those  in  bonds  as  bound 
with  them;  and  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do 
ye  likewise  to  them.  Hence  the  importance  of' the  religion  of  the 
Bible  to  man,  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  to  nations  and  com- 
munities. It  is  indeed  in  a  special  degree  the  poor  man's  friend ;  for 
it  is  only  in  countries  where  religious  and  moral  principles  prevail  that 
he  is  secured  of  personal  protection,  and  in  his  natural  and  social 
rights. 

However  true  these  observations  may  be  in  general,  we  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  vast  amount  of  poverty,  ignorance,  misery, 
and  real  suffering,  exist  throughout  the  country.  We  know  well 
the  daily  toil  which  the  great  mass  of  the  working  population  has  to 
undergo,  in  order  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  children,  and 
that  many,  even  of  the  middle  ranks,  who  are  sweating  in  the 
race  for  riches,  from  the  keen  competition  of  the  commercial  world, 
know  little  of  the  real  enjoyments  of  life.  Man  was  not  originally 
"made  to  mourn,"  as  the  poet  impiously  expresses  it;  he  was  created 
holy,  and  intended  to  be  happy.  The  fall,  however,  changed  the  whole 
constitution  of  his  being,  social  as  well  as  moral,  and  hence  his  expul- 
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Bion  from  Paradise,  the  door  barred  against  his  return,  doomed  to  live 
by  the  sweat  of  bis  brow,  and  at  last  to  return  to  the  dust  out  of  whidi 
he  was  taken.  The  present  state  of  society,  in  its  varied  grades  and 
circumstances,  may  therefore  be  viewed  as  an  ordinance  of  God.  All 
mankind,  rich  and  poor,  are  the  same  in  His  sight  The  distiuctions 
that  exist  must  be  traced  to  another  source,  and,  under  the  now  im- 
perfect condition  of  man,  may  have  become  a  necessity.  But  the 
second  great  commandment  of  the  law — the  law  of  brotherly  love — 
still  retains  its  divine  authority,  and  will  for  ever  remain  till  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things,  when  imperfection  shall  robe  herself  in 
the  beautiful  garments  of  perfection. 

If  it  be  true,  as  we  have  said,  that  religion  is  specially  the  poor 
man's  friend,  it  must  be  both  his  duty  and  his  interest  to  endeavour 
to  preserve  it  in  a  healthy  and  active  state.  Whatever  tends  to 
weaken  its  influence,  or  to  subject  eternal  to  temporal  things,  is 
directly  hostile  to  his  best  interests,  and  ought  to  be  discouraged.  The 
noble  philanthropist,  with  his  ample  purse  and  ampler  heart,  not  un- 
frequently  falls  into  this  mistake,  and,  undesignedly,  mars  the  object 
he  is  most  anxious  to  accomplish.  There  is  no  necessity  why  this 
should  be  so.  Religion  is  not  opposed  to  the  proper  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  world;  on  the  contrary,  to  the  good  man  it  sweetens 
temporal  mercies,  and  renders  them  blessings.  He  only  can  look 
around  on  the  beauties  and  riches  of  creation  with  a  filial  eye,  and  say, 
"My  Father  made  them  all."  "The  heaven,  even  the  heavens,  are 
the  Lord's,  but  the  earth  hath  He  given  to  the  children  of  men."  Of 
this  Bible  doctrine,  the  illustration  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  its  confirmation  in  the  experience  of  all  good  men. 

From  these  general  statements,  it  will  have  been  observed  that  we 
have  the  interests  of  the  working-classes  particularly  before  our  mind. 
As  indicated  in  the  title  of  this  paper,  we  hold  that  a  certain  portion 
of  time  is  to  them  of  peculiar  value  and  importance;  and  the  chief 
design  of  what  follows  is  to  point  out  and  press  the  fact  on  their 
attention.     We  refer  simply  to  the  Sabbath. 

Long  ago,  we  have  learned  by  experience  that  this  subject,  of  all 
others,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  is  the  most  common-place,  is  more 
than  thread-bare,  is  uncongenial  to  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the 
age,  and  a  fit  companion  only  to  narrow-minded,  intolerant  bigotry. 
Nor  are  these  sentiments  confined  to  the  sceptic  and  the  godless;  they 
are  held  and  advocated  by  many  professing  Christians,  who  claim  to  be 
considered  religious  persons,  and  even  by  ministers  of  the  gospel;  and 
hence  the  odium  incurred  by  those  who  venture  to  plead  for  a  strict 
observance  of  that  holy  day.  If  it  be  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
Sabbath  is  a  divine  and  permanent  institution,  intimately  connected 
with  God's  glory,  essentially  necessary  for  His  worship,  and  intended 
to  promote  man's  highest  interests  here  and  hereafter,  it  requires 
no  argument  to  prove  that  it  is  a  subject  of  greater  importance  than 
such  persons  are  willing  to  allow.  But  we  are  not  to  discuss  the 
question  theologically  nor  dogmatically.  And  without  derogating  one 
iota  the  moral  and  universal  claims  of  the  Sabbath,  we  will  be  content 
if  we  succeed  in  rendering  evident  the  beneficent  design  of  the  Creator 
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in  its  appointment,  its  inseparable  connection  with  the  wellbeing  of 
nations  and  communities^  and,  in  particular,  the  incalculable  benefits  it 
confers  on  the  labouring  and  poorer  classes  of  society. 

The  Sabbath  was  instituted  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  given  to  our 
great  progenitor  while  in  a  state  of  innocency,  that,  as  he  had  to  work 
the  six  days  of  the  week,  he  might  enjoy  the  seventh  in  sweet  inter- 
course with  his  Creator.  The  adaptation  of  the  Sabbath  to  his  fallen 
state,  in  after  ages,  neither  changed  its  nature  nor  abridged  its  autho- 
rity; and  therefore  the  fourth  precept  of  the  decalogue,  founded  on  the 
original  appointment,  remains  in  full  force,  and  will  so  remain  till 
recalled  by  Him  who  enacted  and  gave  it  to  man.  This  argument 
might  be  supported  by  reference  to  some  of  the  other  precepts  of  the 
law,  which  few  will  be  disposed  to  condemn.  Is  there  not,  then,  ground 
to  fear,  that  the  so-called  liberal  notions  as  to  Sabbath  observance  are 
not  founded  so  much  on  the  word  of  God,  as  on  that  dislike  which  all 
men  naturally  have  to  the  holiness  and  purity  of  His  law?  As  a 
general  argument,  it  might  be  observed,  how  reasonable  that  some 
portion  of  time  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  G«d.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  indisputable  prerogative,  He  claims  a  seventh  part;  and 
if  such  was  necessary  for  man's  benefit  in  a  sinless  and  holy  state,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  show  that  a  shorter  period  is  sufficient  in  his  fallen 
and  sinful  condition.  Less  exception,  however,  is  taken  to  the  pro- 
portion of  time  claimed  by  God,  under  the  fourth  commandment,  than 
there  .is  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  bQ  employed,  and  the 
exercises  to  which  it  should  be  devoted.  On  this  point  there  is  an 
endless  variety,  as  well  as  great  confusion,  of  opinions.  The  loose 
practices  of  the  antediluvian  and  patriarchal  ages,  the  rigid  adminis- 
tration of  the  Jewish  economy,  the  relaxations  and  inodifications,  as 
they  are  now  called,  of  the  present  dispensation,  and  even  the  personal 
conduct  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  have  all  been  summoned  to  give 
evidence  on  the  subject.  On  scientific  and  philosophical  subjects,  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  professional  men  is  generally  accepted  in 
matters  of  doubtful  disputation.  We  do  not  see  why  the  same  rule 
should  not  be  admitted  in  ascertaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath.  Religious  communities,  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  pious  persons,  have  all,  with  few  exceptions,  agreed  that  the  word 
of  God  enjoins  a  holy  observance  of  that  day,  by  attendance  on  the 
public  ordinances  of  His  worship,  and  by  the  exercises  and  duties  of 
family  and  personal  religion,  private  and  secret,  and  an  abstaining 
from  all  unnecessary  labour,  recreations,  and  amusements;  and,  on  the 
principle  referred  to,  this  view  onght  to  be  held  authoritative. 

The  disciples  of  Christ  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  salt  of 
the  earth;  and  it  is  the  absence  of  this  element  of  preservation  which 
has  led  to  the  decay  and  downfall  of  nations.  There  is  no  instance 
on  record,  and  there  w^ill  never  be  an  instance  of  a  nation  or  a  church 
coming  to  an  end,  where  religion  is  pure  and  prosperous.  Chaldea, 
Rome,  Greece,  and  other  ancient  kingdoms,  which,  at  some  period  of 
their  history,  enjoyed  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  but  afterwards 
l)ecame  famed  for  idolatry  and  hatred  to  His  worship,  sunk  under  the 
consumption   of  immorality,  and  were  obliterated  from  the  face  of 
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the  earth.  The  Jewish  nation  shared  the  same  &te  under  still  dearer 
indications  of  the  divine  displeasnre,  because  of  iheir  clearer  light  and 
more  exalted  privileges.  In  all  these  instances,  the  systematic  desecra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  was  a  leading  feature  in  their  national  sin.  As  re- 
gards  the  Jews,  it  was  the  culminating  point,  and  is  referred  to  bj 
the  prophets  as  an  embodiment  of  their  national  iniquity.  Modem 
kingdoms,  forgetful  of -those  warnings,  have  followed  a  similar  ooarse. 
France,  in  the  height  of  her  power  and  wickedness,  abolished  the 
Sabbath,  and  what  followed?  A  Gblgotha,  an  Aceldama — «  field  o£ 
blood,  in  which  were  sacrificed  the  majesty  of  man,  the  modesty  ci 
woman,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  laws  of  God.  Blood  flowed 
like  water,  deeds  were  done  never  equalled  on  earth— deeds  whidi  wiH 
make  their  actors  stand  out  palpably  in  that  last  assembly  where  all 
will  be  wicked.  Hitherto,  aJl  the  great  empires  of  the  world  have 
trode  one  fated  circle.  The  wisdom  of  man  has  been  unable  to  pre- 
vent their  downfall.  Religion  alone  can  save  Britain  fix)m  the  same 
&te — it  is  the  elixir  of  national  life — ^the  only  element  conferring 
perpetuity*  That  nation  that  will  not  serve  the  Lord  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. If  the  Sabbath,  then,  be  one  of  the  principal  means  of  pre- 
serving religion  in  the  country,  its  violation  ought  to  be  opposed  hj 
every  patriot,  every  lover  of  freedom — ^by  all  who  desire  the  prosperily 
of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom,  and  that  this  nation  should  live  and 
prosper  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  do  with  earthly  things. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  observed  is  one  of  the  best  teste' 
of  the  state  of  a  country.  When  God's  holy  day  is  reverenced — ^His  wm^ 
ship  attended  to  in  public,  private,  and  secret — ^when  that  noble  animal 
which  contributes  so  much  to  the  comfort  and  temporal  interests  of  man, 
instead  of  being  attached  to  the  pleasure-conveyance,  is  permitted  to 
rest  according  to  the  commandment,  or  employed  in  bringing  the 
aged  and  infirm  to  the  house  of  prayer, — that  land  is  prospering,  simI 
the  blessings  of  heaven  will  descend  thereon.  But  when  the  Lord's 
day  is  desecrated — ^when  the  rich  throw  off  its  restraints,  and  tibe  poor 
copy  their  example — when  the  streets,  railways,  steam-boats,  and 
pleasure-grounds,  are  crowded,  and  churches  thin — when  the  theatre, 
the  concert,  and  the  ball-room,  only  give  way  to  the  morning  hour  d 
the  Sabbath — ^when,  in  the  sacred  name  of  liberty  of  conscience,  civil 
barriers  for  protection  of  the  Sabbath  are  removed, — ^we  may  take  it 
as  a  certain  sign  that  religion  is  dying  in  the  land,  and  that  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  will  speedily  follow.  If  evff 
we  have  a  Continental  Sabbath  upon  British  soil  (and  the  day  seen 
fast  approaching),  then  woe  to  our  beloved  land;  her  glory  and  the 
source  of  her  strength  will  have  departed.  "  K  ye  will  not  heaiken 
unto  me,  saith  the  Lord,  to  hallow  the  Sabbath-day,  and  not  to  hear 
a  burden,  even  entering  in  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  then  will  I  kindle  a  fire  in  the  gates  thereof,  and  it  shall  devour 
the  palaces  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  shall  not  be  quenched." 

The  truth  of  these  observations  will  be  admitted,  we  believe,  in 
their  general  bearing,  but  many  exceptions  will  be  taken  to  their 
particular  application.  The  excuses  set  up  for  employing  the  sacred 
hours  of  the  Sabbath  in  recreation  and  amusement  are  often  plaosihle 
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and  subtle.  It  is  pled  that  the  circumstaDces  of  society  have  beoome 
80  altered,  that  many  of  the  occupations  of  the  labouring  classes  are 
such,  that  to  require  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  letter 
would  amount  to  positive  cruelty — ^that  those  who  are  confined 
all  the  six  days  to  the  dusty  factory,  or  the  stifling  and  impure  at- 
mosphere of  the  workshop,  must  not  be  denied  the  seventh,  for 
refreshing  their  lungs  by  the  pure  air  of  the  fields — that  servant* 
have  no  other  day  for  visiting  uieir  friends,  and  it  is  only  reasonable 
they  should  do  so — ^that  the  wearied  limbs  of  the  labourer  require 
the  day  for  bodily  rest, — ^and  lastly,  though  not  the  least,  that,  if  circum- 
stances require  it,  the  man  of  pleasure  and  the  man  of  business  must 
divide  the  day  between  the  scenes  of  amusement  or  the  business-table, 
and  the  services  of  the  house  of  God  We  understand  well  the  odium 
which  these  observations  incur,  as  illiberal,  pharisaical,  and  the  poor 
man's  enemy,  &o.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  we  would  raise  our 
voice  for  a  scriptural  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  We  claim  to  have 
the  word  of  Ood  and  the  dictates  of  conscience  on  our  side ;  nay  more, 
we  have  in  view  and  in  our  hearts  the  best  interests  of  men  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  the  poor  labouring  man  in  particular.  In  pleading  for  the 
Sabbath,  we  are  the  poor  man^s  best  friend.  We  proclaim  it;  and  we 
hope  to  prove  that,  of  all  others,  those  are  his  enemies  who  would 
lure  him  into  brief  and  uncertain  temporal  ease,  at  the  infinite  cost  of 
his  immortal  soul.  True  it  is,  that  the  circumstances  of  society  have 
been  changed — changed  in  many  respects  to  the  worse;  but  will  that 
plea  be  accepted  by  God  as  a  reason  for  setting  aside  tlie  express  re- 
quirements of  His  law.  Admit  this  principle,  and  carry  it  out,  and 
the  whole  of  that  law  is  null  and  void.  If  the  constitution  of  society, 
the  extensive  employment  of  machinery,  and  the  numberless  sedentary 
occupations  in  the  country,  are  such  as  seriously  to  injure  the  general 
healdi,  we  at  once  say — Let  the  public  health  be  attended  to;  let  the 
severity  of  labour  be  lessened;  let  sufficient  time  be  given  for  recrea- 
tion, and  inhaling  the  free  air  of  heaven — not,  however,  by  permission 
to  pro£uie  the  Sabbath,  but  by  ameliorating  the  labours  of  the  week. 
Let  it  be  specially  observed  that  health  is  not  destroyed  by  sanctifying 
the  seventh  day,  but  by  excessive  labour  and  confinement  during  the 
other  six. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  all  restraints  as  to  the  Sabbath  were  re- 
moved— that  a  proclamation  is  made  that  on  that  day  every  man 
may  do  what  seemeth  right  in  his  own  eyes, — would  it  benefit  the 
working-man,  or  promote  his  interests  in  a  physical  or  temporal  re- 
spect? It  would  not  If  he  spends  the  day  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
and  amusement,  the  excitement  will  be  followed  by  lassitude  and  in- 
dolence; it  will  weaken  his  physical  powers,  and  dissipate  his  mind, 
unfitting  him  for  the  labours  of  the  coming  week.  Moreover,  in  most 
instances,  his  means  would  be  subjected  to  a  tax  much  heavier  than 
the  demands  of  religion;  so  that  he  would  at  once  endanger  his  health, 
squander  his  means,  deprive  the  Church  of  Christ  and  his  own  family 
of  their  just  rights.  Again,  if  the  love  of  money  should  induce  him 
to  continue  his  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  would  his  temporal  wealth  be 
increased  ?    The  very  reverse  would  be  the  result.     The  physical  laws 
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under  which  man  is  placed,  as  we  will  have  occasion  afterwards  to 
notice,  render  periodical  rest  absolutely  necessary  to  bodily  health 
and  the  preservation  of  his  life.  Accordingly,  the  man  who  labouiB 
incessantly  all*the  days  of  the  week,  violates  this  law  of  his  nature; 
he  will  do  no  more  work  on  the  whole,  or  his  life  will  he  brought 
prematurely  to  an  end.  Even  those  connected  with  steam-power, 
which  knows  not  fatigue,  and  seeks  no  rest,  will  share  the  same  fate. 
The  product,  no  doubt,  would  be  a  seventh  part  more;  but  then  mar- 
kets would  be  glutted  to  that  extent,  prices  would  fell  accordingly, 
and  the  reward  of  labour  reduced  in  proportion. 

The  works  of  God  are  perfect.  Man's  structure,  constitution, 
nature,  and  faculties,  require  periodical  rest,  and  his  benignant  Creator 
has  made  provision  for  it.  Although  designed  for  a  life  of  diligence  and 
activity,  and  although  doomed,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  to  bodily  toil, 
he  cannot  labour  for  ever.  He  requires  rest  for  both  body  and  mind; 
and  but  for  the  wise  and  gracious  arrangements  of  Providence,  few 
and  evil  as  his  days  at  best  are,  they  would  be  still  fewer,  and  his 
comforts  greatly  lessened.  The  division  of  time  into  day  and  night 
is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this.  The  weekly  recurrence  of  the 
Sabbath  is  only  an  amplification  of  the  same  principle.  "  The  sle^ 
of  the  labouring  man  is  sweet,  whether  he  has  eaten  much  or  little." 
As  nightly  rest  recruits  his  exhausted  energies,  and  reanimates  his 
drooping  spirits,  so  does  the  Sabbath  rest  refit  him  for  the  lal)0ur8  of 
another  week.  All  experience  and  observation,  as  well  as  revelation  • 
itself,  go  to  establish  our  proposition — that  sanctfied  resting  on  the 
Sabbath  is  not  only  an  imperative  duty  on  man,  but  absolutely  essen- 
tial  to  the  well  being  of  his  soul  and  body,  and  to  all  his  interests, 
temporal  and  eternal. 

But  we  are  in  earnest,  and  do  not  desire  a  triumph  in  argument,  hut 
to  reach  the  understandings  and  convictions  of  our  readers.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  society  to  blend  things  sacred 
and  profane,  to  bring  revelation  to  the  level  of  human  reason,  and  to 
accommodate  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  taste  and  convenience.  Thk 
applies  to  a  large  proportion  of  what  is  called  the  religious  community. 
The  "  service"  of  the  church  and  the  "canonical  hours"  begin  and 
end  their  Sabbath;  and  they  feel  no  compunction  in  spending  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  indolence,  in  jaunting,  feasting,  or,  it  may  be,  in 
matters  of  business,  correspondence,  and  the  like.  There  are  multi- 
tudes who  nnblushingly  allege  that  they  can  sanctify  the  Sabbath  as 
much  in  the  fields  as  in  the  sanctuary,  listening  to  the  precious  truAs 
of  salvation.  They  afiect  to  prefer  adoring  the  Creator  through  the 
medium  of  His  works,  to  the  appointed  ordinances  of  His  word,  and 
in  the  language  of  modem  scepticism,  tell  us, — 

**  That  somehow,  though  .they  call  it  wrong  in  church,  I  cannot  kneel 
With  half  the  natural  cheerfulness  and  piety  I  feel, 
As  when,  on  such  a  day  as  this,  I  lie  upon  the  sod, 
And  think  that  every  leaf  and  flower  is  grateful  to  its  God." 

This  is  an  old  device  of  the  Tempter.  He  tried  it,  and  succeeded, 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.    He  tried  it  with  the  Son  of  God,  when  he  led 
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Him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  offered  Him  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  but  failed.  If  men  were  to  live  for  ever  in  the 
world,  even  in  a  sinful  state,  we  would  at  once  say,  "Make  the  most  of 
it."  But  seeing  it  is  only  a  passage,  and  to  many,  yea,  to  all,  a  brief 
one,  out  of  time  into  the  realities  of  an  endless  eternity,  we  earnestly 
pray  them  to  live  above  it  and  look  beyond  it,  and,  at  the  cost  of  all 
that  is  dear  and  pleasant  in  the  present  life,  to  press  forward  to  the 
promised  land,  ^here  the  inhabitant  shall  never  say,  I  am  sick — whero 
unmingled  pleasures  and  perfect  blessedness  will  for  ever  reign. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  knows  experimentally,  as  well  as  from 
observation,  something  of  the  hardships  and  privations  endured  by  the 
labouring  population  of  this  country.  Toil  from  morning  till  night, 
from  day  to  day,  and  often  on  scanty  fare,  inducing  disease,  premature 
old  age,  and  death.  Every  observer  knows  this  to  be  the  case;  every 
Christian  bosom  bleeds  because  it  is  so,  and  would  rejoice  in  its  allevia- 
tion. The  immediate  cause  of  these  evils  lies  deep  in  the  constitution 
of  society,  in  the  absorbing  passion  for  accumulating  wealth,  and  in 
the  relations  which  now  subsist  with  other  commercial  nations;  and 
its  aggravation  lies  in  our  distinguishing  national  sin  of  intem- 
perance, which  sets  at  defiance  God  and  man,  conscience  and  reason — 
the  parent  of  crime,  and  the  eternal  ruin  of  thousands.  No  secular 
application  of  the  Sabbath  will  ever  reach  the  roots,  or  even  crop  the 
branches,  of  these  gigantic  evils.  The  attempt  would  be  bad  policy, 
and  would  indicate  worse  theology;  and  any  structure  erected  on  such 
a  foundation,  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image  of  iron  and  clay,  will  fall 
to  pieces.  A  general  revival  of  religion  in  the  souls  of  men,  effected 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  the  only  true  remedy  that  will  ever  be  found; 
and,  when  that  takes  place,  the  Sabbath  will  be  a  principal  means  of 
its  accomplishment.  Even  in  the  order  of  things  as  they  now  exist, 
the  blessed  effects  of  the  Sabbath  are  manifold.  The  labour  of  the 
working-man  may  be  severe,  his  hours  may  be  long,  his  atmosphere 
sickly,  and  his  body  weak,  yet  he  is  borne  up  by  the  thought  that 
Saturday  evening  brings  it  to  a  close,  that  the  next  is  a  day  of  blessed 
rest  to  his  wearied  frame,  and  brings  his  spiritual  being  within  the  healthy 
breezes  of  the  atmosphere  of  heaven.  Annihilate  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
unrenewed  man  may  enjoy  it  for  a  time  as  an  idle  holiday ;  but  a  few  years 
will  convert  it  into  a  day  of  labour — yes,  and  without  wages  or  compen- 
sation. During  the  holiday  period,  his  body,  mind,  and  substance  would 
suffer  under  unavoidable  temptations.  The  working-day  which  would 
follow,  as  we  have  already  shown,  would  be  one  of  labour  without  pay. 

Are  they  the  friends  of  the  working-man  who  plead  for  a  system 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  which  are  to  lengthen  his  hours  of 
labour,  multiply  his  miseries,  shorten  his  life,  and  peril  his  immortal  soul? 
Go  and  ask  a  railway  engine-driver,  a  post-oflSce  clerk,  the  porter  of  a 
news-room,  or  some  place  of  amusement  specially  designed  for  the  poor 
man's  use,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  body  and  soul  are  crushed  under 
a  load  of  oppression,  that  life  is  little  else  than  a  curse,  and  that  their 
employment  tends  to  drive  them  from  all  that  is  good  to  all* that  is 
evil.  The  fact  is,  that  the  strict  law  of  the  Sabbath,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Word  of  God,  so  far  from  infringing  the  privileges  of  the  poor,  as 
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under  which  man  is  placed,  as  we  will  have  occasion  afterwards  to 
notice,  render  periodical  rest  absolutely  necessary  to  bodily  health 
and  the  preservation  of  his  life.  Accordingly,  the  man  who  lahourB 
incessantly  all*the  days  of  the  week,  violates  this  law  of  his  nature; 
he  will  do  no  more  work  on  the  whole,  or  his  life  will  l>e  brought 
prematurely  to  an  end.  Even  those  connected  with  Bteam-power, 
which  knows  not  fatigue,  and  seeks  no  rest,  will  share  the  same  fate. 
The  product,  no  doubt,  would  be  a  seventh  part  more;  but  then  mar- 
kets would  be  glutted  to  that  extent,  prices  would  fall  accordingly, 
and  the  reward  of  labour  reduced  in  proportion. 

The  works  of  God  are  perfect.  Man^s  structure,  constitution, 
nature,  and  faculties,  require  periodical  rest,  and  his  benignant  Creator 
has  made  provision  for  it.  Although  designed  for  a  life  of  diligence  and 
activity,  and  although  doomed,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  to  bodily  toil, 
he  cannot  labour  for  ever.  He  requires  rest  for  both  body  and  mind; 
and  but  for  the  wise  and  gracious  arrangements  of  Providence,  few 
and  evil  as  his  days  at  best  are,  they  would  be  still  fewer,  and  his 
comforts  greatly  lessened.  The  division  of  time  into  day  and  night 
is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this.  The  weekly  recurrence  of  the 
Sabbath  is  only  an  amplification  of  the  same  principle.  "  The  sleep 
of  the  labouring  man  is  sweet,  whether  he  has  eaten  much  or  little." 
As  nightly  rest  recruits  his  exhausted  energies,  and  reanimates  his 
drooping  spirits,  so  does  the  Sabbath  rest  refit  him  for  the  lal)0ur8  of 
another  week.  All  experience  and  observation,  as  well  as  revelatioa  • 
itself,  go  to  establish  our  proposition — that  sanctfied  resting  on  the 
Sabbath  is  not  only  an  imperative  duty  on  man,  but  absolutely  essen- 
tial  to  the  wellbeing  of  his  soul  and  body,  and  to  all  his  interests, 
temporal  and  eternal. 

But  we  are  in  earnest,  and  do  not  desire  a  triumph  in  argument,  hut 
to  reach  the  understandings  and  convictions  of  our  readers.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  society  to  blend  things  sacred 
and  profane,  to  bring  revelation  to  the  level  of  human  reason,  and  to 
accommodate  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  taste  and  convenience.  Thfe 
applies  to  a  large  proportion  of  what  is  called  the  religious  community. 
The  "  service"  of  the  church  and  the  '* canonical  hours"  begin  and 
end  their  Sabbath;  and  they  feel  no  compunction  in  spending  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  indolence,  in  jaunting,  feasting,  or,  it  may  be,  in 
matters  of  business,  correspondence,  and  the  like.  There  are  multi- 
tudes who  unblushingly  allege  that  they  can  sanctify  the  Sabbath  as 
much  in  the  fields  as  in  the  sanctuary,  listening  to  the  precious  truths 
of  salvation.  They  affect  to  prefer  adoring  the  Creator  through  the 
medium  of  His  works,  to  the  appointed  ordinances  of  His  word,  and 
in  the  language  of  modem  scepticism,  tell  us, — 

"  That  somehow,  though. they  call  it  wrong  in  charch,  I  cannot  kneel 
With  half  the  natural  cheerfulness  and  piety  I  feel, 
As  when,  on  such  a  day  as  this,  I  lie  upon  the  sod. 
And  think  that  every  leaf  and  flower  is  grateful  to  its  God." 

This  is  an  old  device  of  the  Tempter.  He  tried  it,  and  succeeded, 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.    He  tried  it  with  the  Son  of  God,  when  he  led 
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Him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  offered  Him  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  but  failed.  If  men  were  to  live  for  ever  in  the 
world,  even  in  a  sinful  state,  we  would  at  once  say,  "Make  the  most  of 
it,"  But  seeing  it  is  only  a  passage,  and  to  many,  yea,  to  all,  a  brief 
one,  out  of  time  into  the  realities  of  an  endless  eternity,  we  earnestly 
pray  them  to  live  above  it  and  look  beyond  it,  and,  at  the  cost  of  all 
that  is  dear  and  pleasant  in  the  present  life,  to  press  forward  to  the 
promised  land.  Where  the  inhabitant  shall  never  say,  I  am  sick — whero 
unmingled  pleasures  and  perfect  blessedness  will  for  ever  reign. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  knows  experimentally,  as  well  as  Irom 
observation,  something  of  the  hardships  and  privations  endured  by  the 
labouring  population  of  this  country.  Toil  from  morning  till  night, 
from  day  to  day,  and  often  on  scanty  fare,  inducing  disease,  premature 
old  age,  and  death.  Every  observer  knows  this  to  be  the  case;  every 
Christian  bosom  bleeds  because  it  is  so,  and  would  rejoice  in  its  allevia- 
tion. The  immediate  cause  of  these  evils  lies  deep  in  the  constitution 
of  society,  in  the  absorbing  passion  for  accumulating  wealth,  and  in 
the  relations  which  now  subsist  with  other  commercial  nations;  and 
its  aggravation  lies  in  our  distinguishing  national  sin  of  intem- 
perance, which  sets  at  defiance  God  and  man,  conscience  and  reason — 
the  parent  of  crime,  and  the  eternal  ruin  of  thousands.  No  secular 
application  of  the  Sabbath  will  ever  reach  the  roots,  or  even  crop  the 
branches,  of  these  gigantic  evils.  The  attempt  would  be  bad  policy, 
and  would  indicate  worse  theology;  and  any  structure  erected  on  such 
a  foundation,  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image  of  iron  and  clay,  will  fall 
to  pieces.  A  general  revival  of  religion  in  the  souls  of  men,  effected 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  the  only  true  remedy  that  will  ever  be  found ; 
and,  when  that  takes  place,  the  Sabbath  will  be  a  principal  means  of 
its  accomplishment.  Even  in  the  order  of  things  as  they  now  exist, 
the  blessed  effects  of  the  Sabbath  are  manifold.  The  labour  of  the 
working-man  may  be  severe,  his  hours  may  be  long,  his  atmosphere 
sickly,  and  his  body  weak,  yet  he  is  borne  up  by  the  thought  that 
Saturday  evening  brings  it  to  a  close,  that  the  next  is  a  day  of  blessed 
rest  to  his  wearied  frame,  and  brings  his  spiritual  being  within  the  healthy 
breezes  of  the  atmosphere  of  heaven.  Annihilate  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
unrenewed  man  may  enjoy  it  for  a  time  as  an  idle  holiday ;  but  a  few  years 
will  convert  it  into  a  day  of  labour — yes,  and  without  wages  or  compen- 
sation. During  the  holiday  period,  his  body,  mind,  and  substance  would 
suffer  under  unavoidable  temptations.  The  working-day  which  would 
follow,  as  we  have  already  shown,  would  be  one  of  labour  without  pay. 

Are  they  the  friends  of  the  working-man  who  plead  for  a  system 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  which  are  to  lengthen  his  hours  of 
labour,  multiply  his  miseries,  shorten  his  life,  and  peril  his  immortal  soul? 
Go  and  ask  a  railway  engine-driver,  a  post-oflSce  clerk,  the  porter  of  a 
news-room,  or  some  place  of  amusement  specially  designed  for  the  poor 
man's  use,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  body  and  soul  are  crushed  under 
a  load  of  oppression,  that  life  is  little  else  than  a  curse,  and  that  their 
employment  tends  to  drive  them  from  all  that  is  good  to  all  "that  is 
evil.  The  fact  is,  that  the  strict  law  of  the  Sabbath,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Word  of  God,  so  far  from  infringing  the  privileges  of  the  poor,  as 
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is  often  allied,  is  the  rojal  charter  of  thar  liberty,  and  the  \mA 
flecuritj  thej  will  CTer  haye  against  an  invasion  of  Uieir  €xni  ani 
religions  rights. 

"Hiil,  SMmthl  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  ■»&*•  ds^. 
On  other  dajB  the  nun  of  toil  ii  doooi'd 
To  est  his  jojltm,  kmelj  hread;  the  groiBid 
Both  Beat  and  board,  acreenM  finom  the  wioter*a  odd 
And  sommer's  heat  bj  oeigfahoaring  hedge  or  tree; 
But  on  this  daj,  emboaom'd  in  his  home, 
He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  thoae  he  lotes; 
With  thoae  he  lores  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joj 
Of  giTing  thanks  to  God. 

"Hail  Sabhath!  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morning  air,  pore  from  the  citj*s  smoke 
While  wandering  slowlj  np  the  river  side 
To  yonder  village  chnrch.    And,  while  he  goes. 
He  meditates  on  Him  whose  love  and  mercy, 
Throogh  his  only  Son,  implants  the  hope 
That  heaven  may  be  one  Sabbath  without  end.*' 

Are  they  patriots,  loyal  subjects,  or  good  citizens  who  woold  aholish 
the  Sabbath,  or  relax  its  inflnence  ?  We  repeat  it«  If  religion  is  the 
safegaard  of  a  nation,  of  civil  liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  of 
life  and  property,  and  common  order,  and  if  the  Sabbath  is  the  great 
bulwark  of  religion,  would  you  open  the  gates  of  the  citadel  to  the 
enemy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  invoke  the  judgments  of  heaven  ?  "The 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children 
of  light**  A  national  disregard  of  the  Sabbath  would  be  an  exoeptioa 
to  the  rule.  In  this  country  there  exists  a  rapidly  increasing  and 
neglected  class,  who  know  no  Sabbath,  fear  not  Ood,  and  scarcely 
acknowledge  the  laws  of  man.  In  our  larger  cities  about  a  fourth  oif 
the  population  are  Papists,  dangerous  alike  to  religion  and  the  State, 
whose  Sabbath  consists  in  the  formalities  of  an  hour,  the  remainder 
of  the  day  being  devoted  to  indolence  or  dissipation.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  large  proportion  of  nominal  Protestants  and  professors  of 
religion,  who  manifest  their  want  of  love  to  the  spiritual  exercises  of 
the  Lord's  day  by  devoting  its  sacred  hours  to  those  modes  of  pleasure 
and  worldly  concerns  which  we  have  already  described.  And, 
looking  to  the  current  of  public  opinion — the  growing  tendency  to  dis- 
pute the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures — the  incessant  flow  of  semi- 
infidelity  and  fiction  from  the  press,  which  caricatures  all  piety  as  if 
mere  cant,  and  to  the  public  countenance  and  support  given  to  Popeiy 
in  some  of  its  worst  forms, — in  the  sacred  name  of  liberty  of  consciencOi 
is  there  not  reason  for  exclaiming,  ^^What  shall  be  the  end  of  these 
things?" 

The  recognition  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Sabbath  was  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  Heformation  in  Scotland;  and  much  of  our  national 
prosperity,  peace,  and  happiness  may  be  traced  to  that  source.  By 
means  of  the  Sabbath,  a  free  Bible,  and  a  pure  gospel,  the  fetters  ci 
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Ignorance,  superstition,  an4  oppression  were  broken;  and  when,  at  an 
i^ter  period,  the  precious  birthrights  of  man,  natural  and  revealed, 
were  again  threatened  with  extermination,  truth  and  freedom  were 
preserved,  by  the  blood  of  the  Covenanters,  on  the  mountains  and 
moors  of  our  beloved  country,  and  who,  under  Glod,  at  the  glorious 
revolution,  dethroned  Popery  and  despotism,  and  planted  truth  and 
liberty  in  their  room. 

We  have  thus  shown  some  of  the  results  of  Sabbath  observance  and 
Sabbath  desecration.  We  earnestly  commend  the  subject  to  all  classes. 
To  magistrates,  as  the  national  guardians — ^to  ministers  of  the  gospel 
and  office-bearers  of  the  church,  as  the  guardians  of  religion  and 
morality — to  patriots,  philanthropists,  masters,  servants,  and  parents, 
and  specially  to  the  working-man,  who  should  guard  it  with  an  eye  of 
jealousy  as  the  Magna  Chirta  of  the  Bible,  on  which  he  can  claim 
and  defend  his  civil  rights  and  religious  liberties,  as  his  dearest  earthly 
privilege,  and  as  the  only  relic  of  Paradise  uncontaminated  by  the  fieill. 
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We  should  be  content  now  by  faith  to  contemplate  that  heaven,  pi 
which  the  redeemed  are  to  have  their  eternal  residence,  in  the  clear  and 
indubitable  light  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures  of 
truth.  None  but  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Bible  can  declare  what 
heaven  is  and  will  be  in  the  experience  of  His  glorified  people.  There 
is  no  small  danger  of  diverging  from  truth,  when  we  seek  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written — one  deviation  from  which  may  seem  small, 
but  it  leads  to  another,  and  often  to  a  wider.  It  is  far  from  healthful 
or  safe  to  indulge  imaginary  ideas,  either  as  to  the  enjoyments  or  the 
employments  of  heaven,  which  are  without  warrant  in  the  word  of 
God.  We  should  not  seek  to  have  the  veil  withdrawn  under  which 
the  Spirit  has  seen  fit  to  keep  some  things,  either  of  a  gloomy  or 
cheering  nature,  as  to  which  we  feel  concerned,  till  the  day  declare 
them.  We  may  be  ftdly  assured  that  He,  whose  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge are  infinite,  has  revealed  as  much  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know, 
and  the  profitable  use  of  which  will  be  sufficient  for  our  direction  and 
comfort. 

There  have  been  some  treatises  of  late  regarding  heaven  published, 
and  read  with  avidity,  in  which,  along  with  much  that  is  excellent, 
and  fitted  to  stir  up  and  awaken  Christians  to  thoughtfulness  and 
duty,  there  are  other  things,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  foster  carnal 
views  of  heaven — to  bring  heaven  down  to  an  earthly  atmosphere, 
rather  than  raise  us  up  to  a  celestial  and  spiritual  one.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  are  assured  that  the  most  intimate  natural  relations  in  which 
persons  stand  to  one  another  in  this  world,  are  completely  and  for  ever 
dissolved  at  death.  **  Ye  do  err,"  said  Jesus  to  the  Jews,  who  enter- 
tained carnal  views  of  heaven,  "  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the 
power  of  God.  For  in  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry,  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God"  (Matt.  xxii.  29^  30), 
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among  wh  ^rn  th'?:r-  are  n>  r.:ar!on«':iic««  such  as  exist  unong  men  on 
earth — no  relationship  ^-^h  rxfi  *jl  hnAnwh  and  wives  or  of  parents 
an'^I  chil  Iren.  troth'??*  ari  1  sSters.  I>  it  logical,  then,  or  warrantable 
to  snpfKr-e  that  tho  p-r-.^iliar  a^ectioas  sprin^in-^  from  these  relations 
may  or  do  snr^.'ive  the  entire  ar.l  Snal  iliss^'/ition  of  such  bonds,  and 
shall  conrinue  t-i  lie  exercL- d  in  the  hr-avenlv  state?  Is  there  any 
warrant  for  con'^rilin::  that  the  hitpy»ine55  ot  the  heavenly  home,  which 
is  of  a  far  hi^^her  ord»;r.  in?l'iles.  ot  is  capable  of  bein?  heii^htened  or 
rendered  complete,  by  >:i:h  an  element  as  this?  If  such  peculiar 
affyjtion-:  c  'ntinii-^  t>  i.-?  exercised,  and  to  «eek  srratification,  after  the 
di«Ti^)l!ition  i}(  -^i7h  rela'.i.m-.  then  it  would  follow  that  eloritied  hiw- 
bands  aTi'l  wiv"-!,  yiir^  :»:<  an  1  rhillren,  in  heitv?n,  will  continue  to 
exercise  «nch  afr.-c:i  »n>  ftr  un2p>lly  relations  in  the  abodes  of  woe,  sod 
therefore  behoved  to  have  their  blesse  Iness  marred  by  emotions  oif  an- 
^lish  on  account  of  the  iinntterabl--  turments  which  such  parties  have  to 
endure.  It  will  Ije  difficult  to  prove — if  it  is  held  that  the  happiness 
of  heaven  is  increase  1  by  knowinsr  the  blessedness  of  such  rela- 
tions— that  it  must  not  also  be  diminished  by  knowing"  that  such  are 
eternally  lost.  We  have,  therefore,  g-reat  hesitation  in  sidmitting  that 
the  blessedness  of  the  saints  in  a  state  of  jrlory  depends,  even  in  some 
de<27ee,  on,  or  is  heiijhtened  by.  the  hapi)iness  and  company  of  earthly 
relations,  as  suck,  in  the  mansions  of  bliss,  and,  consequently,  have 
^eat  doubts  regardin«r  the  solidity  of  the  comfort  which  is  so  eagerly 
grasped  at  and  clung  to,  arisinir  from  a  cherished  hope  of  meeting 
earthly  relations  in  heaven.  This  is  a  kind  of  comfort  which  imcon- 
verted  men  can  (estimate  very  highly.  But  they  arc  utterly  incapable 
of  relishing  the  comfort  flowing  from  the  far  sweeter  and  noblef 
prospect  of  meeting  with  those  in  glory  with  whom  they  lived  on 
earth,  and  then  stoo^l  in  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  as  heirs  of  the  erace  of  life,  and  knit  to  one  another  in 
spiritual  l>onds,  which  the  last  enemy  has  no  power  to  break,  bnl 
which  are  perfected  in  the  future  state.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  future  blessedness  of  God's  redeemed  i>eople,  when  brought  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  highest  sources  of  this,  and  put  in  possession  of 
the  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  which  awaits 
them  in  heaven,  shall  as  far  transcend  that  which  is  derived  from  all 
mere  earthly  springs  of  happiness,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  in  his  meri- 
dian splendour  surpasses  thiit  of  the  stars — the  contemplation  of  which 
cheers  and  yields  deliglit  during  the  niorht,  but  the  lii^dit  of  which  is 
80  far  from  being  needed  to  eke  up  the  light  of  day,  that  by  this 
these  luminaries  are  wholly  eclipsed,  and  every  ray  of  their  light 
rendered  utterly  invisible. 

In  the  Bible,  the  blessedness  of  the  saints  in  heaven  is  held  forth 
as  consisting  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  (lo  1 — in  His  adorable  perfections, 
and  in  the  astonisliingly  near  and  endearing  relations  established  be- 
tween thr»m  an<l  all  tlie  persons  of  tlie  eternal  (xodhead,  to  endure  for 
over.  This  is  the  sublime,  the  inconceivably  high  source  of  the  hies* 
sedness  of  the  saints  in  the  realms  of  light.  But  they  have  al» 
a  source  of  blessedness  in  pure  and  ardent  love  to,  and  fellowslup 
with,  one  another,  in  consequence  of  the  perfect  spiritual  union  and 
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unity  subsisting  between  them — ^tbe  inconceivably  precious  fruit  of 
Uieir  joint  participation  in  the  highest  of  all  relations — ^those  which 
are  divine.  While  yet  inhabiting  houses  of  clay,  and  sojourning  in 
this  vale  of  tears,  the  children  of  God  have,  from  day  to  day,  a  truly 
blissfril  enjoyment  of  the  earnests  of  all  this.  But  when  compared 
with  the  degree  in  which  it  shall  be  participated  of  in  heaven,  it  is 
but  as  the  glimmering  rays  of  the  dawning  to  the  splendour  of  the 
noon-day  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  which  order  it  would  be  best  to  advert 
to  the  sources  of  this  celestial  blessedness.  It  may  not  be  unmeet  to 
begin  with  that  source  of  bliss  to  which  there  is  most  frequent  and 
pointed  reference  in  the  Scriptures — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  The 
glorious  place  which  He  occupies,  as  a  source  of  the  blessedness  of  the 
redeemed  in  heaven,  is  emphatically  expressed  in  various  parts  of 
Scripture.  It  is  so  in  these  words  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gfentiles, 
in  his  own  name — "  Having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better",  (Phil.  i.  23).  And  again,  in  the  name  of  Christians 
in  general,  "We  are  confident,  I  say,  and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from 
the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord  "  (2  Cor.  v.  8).  While,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  being  with  Christ  is  held  forth  as  if  it  were  the  sum  of 
the  blessedness  enjoyed  in  glory : — "  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain 
shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air:  and  so  shaJl  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord"  (1  Thess.  iv.  17). 
In  frill  harmony  with  this,  the  prayer  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  behalf  of 
His  people,  is — "  Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  Thou  hast 
given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory  " 
(John,  xvii.  24).  This  is  strongly  expressed,  also,  in  the  figurative 
language  of  the  two  following  prophetic  passages,  which  seem  bor- 
rowed— if  we  may  so  speak — from  what  is  realised  in  heaven,  though 
the  immediate  reference  may  be  to  a  coming  blissfiil  state  of  the 
Church  militant: — "  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of  waters" 
(Eev.  vii.  17).  "  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the 
moon,  to  shine  in  it:  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof"  (Rev.  xxi.  23).  It  is  impossible  for  us,  in 
oar  present  imperfect  state,  to  conceive  what  an  exalted  source  o^ 
blessedness  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  as  seen  and  enjoyed  in  glory,  is, 
and  will  ever  be,  to  His  redeemed  people,  when  their  knowledge  of 
what  He  is  in  himself,  of  what  He  is  to  them,  and  of  what  He  has  done 
for  them,  and  also  their  capacity  for  appreciating  and  enjoying  all  this, 
shall  l>e  mightily  enlarged.  There  they  see  no  more  through  a  glass 
darkly,  but  face  to  face ;  there  they  see  Him  as  he  is — ^a  sight  of  which 
they  can  now  have  but  a  very,  very  dim  perception,  compared  with 
what  they  shall  have  when  they  not  only  see  Him  in  the  light  of 
glory,  but  shall  be  themselves  like  Him,  and  thus  marvellously  fitted 
for  enjoying  this  vision  of  Him.  They  will  there  understand,  in  a 
way  of  which  we  have  now  scarcely  any  conception,  the  unspeakable 
gfreatness  of  the  honour  and  privilege  of  belonging  to  a  family  of 
which  He  is  the  glorious  first-bom;  to  whom  they  have  to  look,  and 
whom  they  enjoy  as  the  Elder  Brother,  and  when  they  see  clearly  the 
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degree  in  which  they  are  indebted  to  Him  for  the  high  dignity  to  whidi 
they  are  exalted,  who  gave  them  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.  They 
will  there  also  perceive,  in  a  way  far  above  what  we  are  now  able  tonn- 
derstand,  the  blessedness  inseparably  connected  with,  and  flowing  finom, 
the  intimate  union  subsisting  between  them  and  the  exalted  Redeemer, 
as  the  head  of  His  glorified  mystical  body,  and  the  blissful  way  in  whicb 
He  lives  in  all  the  members  of  that  body,  and  they  in  Him.  There  is  yet, 
also,  another  very  intimate  and  endearing  relation  subcdsting  between 
Ghnst  and  His  i)eople,  which  has  its  wondrous  consummation  in  the 
heavenly  state — that  of  bridegroom  and  bride,  of  husband  and  spouse. 
This  figurative  language  is  full  of  high  spiritual  meaning.  It  intimaiei 
surely  the  delight  which  the  glorified  saiuts  shall  have  in  Him  and 
He  in  them;  the  sweetness  of  their  unending  fellowship;  and  the 
tenderness  as  well  as  the  constancy  of  their  love  to  Him,  and  of  His 
love  to  them.  Who  can  now  conceive  the  soul-ravishing  blessednea 
ever  flowing  from  standing  in  and  enjoying  the  full  fruits  of  such  t 
relation  to  God's  eternal  Son,  as  a  high  part  of  the  wondrous  inheri- 
tance of  the  saints  in  light  ?  In  the  enjoyment  of  this  high  honour,  and 
the  unending  and  ineffable  divine  friendship  inseparable  from  it,  the 
blessedness  of  the  redeemed  in  glory  shall  flow  indeed  as  a  river  of 
purest  pleasure,  the  depth  and  breadth  of  which  is  not  to  be  measored 
by  any  line  which  we  can  so  much  as  imagine,  much  less  apply. 

But  in  GKxl  the  Father,  also,  the  redeemed  in  heaven  have  asooree 
of  blessedness  of  corresponding  glory  and  sweetness.  This  is  also 
distinctly  held  forth  to  hope  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  enjoyed  in  the 
first-fruits  on  this  earth.  "Behold,''  says  John,  "what  manner  cf 
love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God"  (chap.  iiL  1).  He  felt  that  it  was  love  fer,  far  transced- 
ing  any  conception  he  could  form — ^that  one  so  infinitely  glorious 
should  become  a  father  to  such  as  he  and  other  Christians  were, 
take  them  to  be  His  sons  and  daughters,  and  introduce  them  to  aD  the 
honours,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  adopted  sons  of  God. 

The  home  into  which  the  redeemed  are  being  gathered,  as  their 
everlasting  abode,  is  the  house  of  their  heavenly  Father.  "  Let  not," 
says  Jesus,  "your  heart  be  troubled:  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  abo 
in  me.  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions:  if  it  were  not  ao, 
I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  "  (John,  m 
1,2).  The  blessedness,  in  the  eternal  possession  of  which  they  are  pot 
at  the  last  day,  is  said  also  to  l)e  of  the  Father,  in  these  words,  which 
shall  be  uttered  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  from  the  great  white  thrcHie  a 
the  heavens,  at  the  last  judgment :  "Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Fathtf, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world"  (Matth.  xxv.  34). 

Who  is  able  now  to  conceive  the  blessedness  which  shall  be  enjoyed 
by  the  redeemed  company  in  their  Father's  house,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  His  love,  seen  in  all  its  aspects,  as  manifested  in  tbe  past,  u 
enjoyed  in  the  present,  and  in  the  confident  anticipation  of  the  eternil 
enjoyment  of  it  in  its  inconceivable  strength  and  tenderness.  The 
utmost  felicities  enjoyed  in  a  Father's  house  on  earth  are  not  once 
to  be  compared  with  it.     They  shall  also,  no  doubt,  in  their  state  of 
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lory,  have  an  exceedingly  blissful  source  of  enjoyment  in  the  love  of 
lie  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  9ie  exercise  of  love  and  gratitude  to  Him,  as 
rell  as  to  tlie  Father  and  the  Son,  for  what  He  has  done  for  them,  and 
estowed  on  them,  in  rendering  them  meet  for  the  possession  of  the 
iheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  and  for  what  He  still  is  and  will 
ternally  be  to  them. 

He  will  ever  be  in  them  the  spirit  of  adoption,  introducing^— con- 
tantly  introducing  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  fellowship  with 
xeiT  heavenly  Father,  and  the  glorious  bond  of  their  ineffably  blissful 
nion  to,  and  fellowship  with  the  Son,  in  all  His  glory  and  fulness, 
le  will  be  ever  in  them,  strengthening  them  with  celestial  might  for 
articipating  of  the  enjoyments,  and  engaging  in  the  employments,  of 
le  heavenly  state.  Nor  will  they  ever  cease  to  have  a  fively  sense  of 
leir  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  of  their  obligation  to  Him. 

Nor  will  the  intimate  and  endearing  relations,  established  immu- 
ibly  between  them  and  all  the  persons  of  the  Glodhead,  prevent  them 
Iso  from  being  jointly  the  objects  of  the  highest  adoration  which  it  is 
ossible  for  creatures  to  feel  and  express,  in  holy  acts  of  the  most  rever- 
Qtial  worship,  offered  up  eternally  to  the  Father,  through  the  Son  and 
y  the  Spirit.  To  this  they  were  tTained  in  the  Church  militant : 
I  this  they  had  the  highest  delight  on  earth;  and  there  is  scarcely 
ny  cause  to  doubt  that  this  shall  be  the  kind  of  work  in  which  they 
lall  have  the  highest  delight  in  their  state  of  perfection  in  glory. 

But  it  is  also  distinctly  intimated  in  the  Bible  that  the  saints  in 
ght  shall  have  a  very  sweet  source  of  enjoyment  in  fellowship  with 
ne  another. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  conceive  now  the  blessedness  inse- 
arable  from  the  intimate  and  endearing  spiritual  relations  in  which 
aey  stand  to  one  another,  arising  from  their  relation  to  God  the 
'ather,  as  an  holy,  exalted,  perfect,  and  loving  brotherhood;  while 
lat  Father,  as  the  source  of  this  honour  and  blessedness,  ever  lives, 
nd  is  ever  beheld  and  enjoyed  in  the  fullest  effulgence  of  His  glory, 
'he  more  His  people  love  God  on  earth,  the  greater  is  the  delight 
'hich  they  have  in  one  another.  This  friendship  has  a  wide  range 
1  this  imjxjrfect  state,  extending  to  saints  on  earth  of  every  kindred 
nd  every  clime,  and  also  in  heaven;  for  we  are  come  to  the  general 
ssembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  which  are  written  or  enrolled 
1  heaven.  But  what  is  this  when  compared  with  the  perfect  friend- 
lip  of  the  redeemed  in  glory,  when  they  shall  enjoy  the  blessedness 
owing  from  the  most  perfect  unity  of  heart,  mind,  and  aim,  without 
le  least  discordant  emotion  or  shadow  of  cause  for  this — ^when,  in  all 
leir  countless  numbers,  the  joint  adoration  of  the  whole  family  of  the 
ived  shall  be  perpetually  offered  up  as  with  one  mouth — when  intense 
►ve  to  God  shall,  in  all  their  hearts,  ascend  to  a  three-one  God  in  Christ, 
I  a  purity,  power,  and  universality  of  which  we  can  now  have  no  full 
inception  ?  This  cannot  fail  to  knit  them  to  one  another  in  bonds  of 
Qfection  and  satisfaction,  such  that  nothing  of  a  natural  kind  on  earth 
once  to  be  compared  with  it,  while  every  feeling  of  rivalship  and  envy 
lall  be  unknown,  and  each  shall  have  a  satisfaction  and  delight  in  each 
ilier's  happiness,  corresjionding  perfectly  to  what  he  has  in  his  own. 
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Then  the  apo6tle*8  strikiDg  similitadef  taken  from  the  pei&ct  miitj 
and  sympathy  of  the  memhers  of  the  natnral  body,  shall  be  perfectly 
realised  in  the  glorified  and  perfected  spiritual  body  of  Christ  There 
is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  there  will  be  such  a  thing  ever 
known  in  heaven  as  a  peculiar  friendship  among  the  glorified  saints, 
confined  to  certain  coteries  or  groups  of  the  celestial  inhabitants, 
arising  even  from  spiritual  affinities  and  relationships  on  earth,  much 
less  arising  from  the  natural,  which  have  been  for  ever  di^lvei 
The  brotherhood  will  be  perfect  in  all  its  universality.  They  will  be  a 
perfect  assembly,  all  uniting  in  adoring,  and  enjoying,  as  with  one  heart 
and  soul,  the  same  objects  in  such  a  way  as  will  ever  be  binding  and 
uniting  them  in  most  ardent  and  perfect  love  to  one  another. 

This  is  intimated  in  various  parts  of  Scripture.  Hence  it  is  tkit 
Abraham's  bosom  is  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  blessedness  of  heaven. 
It  is  to  Abraham's  bosom,  whom  Lazarus  never  saw,  and  with  whom 
he  never  had  intercourse  on  earth,  that  Lazarus  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  after  his  death.  This  also  shows  that  all  earthly  distincti(Hi8 
shall  be  for  ever  abolished  at  death,  and  unknown  in  heaven.  To 
Lazarus,  the  beggar  on  earth,  the  place  of  honour  in  heaven  is  assigned 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  beloved  disciple,  who  lay  in  the  bosom  of 
Christ  at  the  passover  supper.  He  is  carried  to  the  bosom  of  tlie 
father  of  the  faithful.  Again,  it  is  not  with  contemporaries  even,  that 
the  redeemed,  when  brought  home  to  glory,  are  said  to  sit  down  in 
the  kingdom  of  glory — much  less  with  earthly  relations, — ^but  with 
the  excellent  of  the  earth,  who  had  left  the  world  thousands  of  years 
before  they  were  bom  on  earth.  Hence  the  words  of  Jesus:  "I  say 
unto  you.  That  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall 
sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

We  must  remember,  also,  that  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
other  glorified  saints,  to  whose  society  we  shall  be  introduced  in 
heaven;  will  not  be  the  imperfect  creatures  which  the  best  oi  them 
were  while  on  earth,  but  in  a  state  of  perfection  of  which  we  have 
now  no  adequate  conception,  and  that  tiiose  who  are  assembled  in  a 
state  of  glory,  to  enjoy  fellowship  with  them  in  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
shall  be  also  entirely  freed  from  all  earthly  dross,  and  made  perfect  in 
holiness.  We  need,  therefore,  to  take  heed  not  to  form  our  concep- 
tions of  the  kind  of  intercourse  among  glorified  saints,  or  of  the  bleo- 
edness  which  they  shall  have  in  each  other's  company,  from  what  is 
realised  in  the  meetings  of  Christian  friends  on  this  earth,  in  this  state 
of  imperfection,  in  which  there  is  ever  such  a  mixture  of  the  carnal 

This  is  a  very  hurried  and  imperfect  sketch  of  what  the  heaven  of 
the  Bible,  held  forth  to  faith  there,  is.  But  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
convince  us  that  there  will  be  no  need  in  heaven  of  trying  to  draw 
happiness  from  the  nether  springs  of  afiections  arising  out  of  the  natu- 
ral relations  in  which  the  redeemed  stood  to  others  for  a  few  days  on 
this  earth,  and  that  this  is  so  far  from  being  necessary  to  eke  up  the 
blessedness  -flowing  in  a  fathomless  and  perpetual  stream,  from  mfin- 
itely  higher  and  purer  sources,  that  its  presence  there  would  be  an 
incongrous  intrusion. 
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TYRANNY  PRACTISED  IN  THE  TURKISH  PROVINCES. 

We  give  the  followiDg  report  of  a  case  of  despotic  cruelty,  on  the  part 
of  official  parties  in  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  as  given  in 
Christian  Work.  It  is  full  of  interest  on  various  accounts.  It  illus- 
trates the  condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  shows  the  power  of 
true  religion  in  a  young  female,  in  resisting  protracted  persecution. 
It  also  shows  the  influence  of  a  true  Christian  missionary,  and  of  Brit- 
ish representatives,  however  much  our  Government  fails  in  making 
due  use  of  its  prestige,  especially  in  religious  matters.  The  report  is 
as  follows: — 

"  A  yeiy  distressing  case  of  the  violent  abduction  of  a  Nestorian  girl,  with  the 
intent  of  compeUing  her  to  profess  the  MohammedAn  faith,  and  be  married  to  a 
Mohammedan  ruffian,  has  just  occurred  here.  As  it  weU  iUustrates  the  abuses 
and  outrages  to  which  the  sorely  oppressed  Nestorian  Christians  are  liable  from 
their  merciless  Mohanmiedan  rulers  and  masters,  I  forward  to  you  an  account  of 
it.  I  give  the  case  to  you  in  detail,  from  a  full  report  of  it  by  my  esteemed 
associate,  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Rhea,  who,  being  in  the  dty  of  Oroomiah  at  the  time, 
was  personaUy  cognisant  of  aU  the  facts  pertaining  to  it,  and  engaged  most 
earnestly  and  unremittingly,  during  the  fieiy  ordeal  of  almost  a  week,  in  efforts 
to  deliver  the  heroic  and  faithful  girl  from  the  furnace  through  which  she  was 
made  to  pass.  It  is  owing  to  Mr  Rhea's  efforts,  under  God,  that  the  girl  was 
finally  rescued. 

**  Below  is  Mr  Rhea's  statement,  viz. : — 

"  On  Thursday,  at  the  dead  hour  of  nighty  fifteeen  artillerymen,  heavily  armed, 
came  into  the  city  of  Digga,  just  under  the  shadow  of  our  city  walls,  rushed  upon 
the  roo^  and  dragged  from  her  bed  the  daughter  of  Baba,  the  chief  man  of  the 
village,  a  girl  fifteen  years  of  age.  Her  cries  for  help  aroused  the  villagers.  They 
ran  to  her  rescue,  fought  desperately  with  the  ruffians,  but  were  overpowered. 
Two  of  her  uncles  were  severely  woimded ;  one  is  now  at  the  point  of  death. 
But  aU  was  ia  vain ;  though  the  poor  girl  herself  made  a  desperate  resistance, 
she  soon  had  to  yield  under  the  blows  of  the  soldiers.  She  was  dragged  by  the 
tresses  of  her  hair  from  the  village — ^her  cries,  imploring  help,  being  heard  to  the 
last.  Before  light  the  intelligence  of  her  seizure  was  brought  to  our  premises. 
Knowing  her  well,  having  often  stopped  at  her  house,  and  from  her  modest  de- 
meanour beiQg  satisfied  that  she  was  entirely  innocent — that  it  was  a  most  flag- 
rant case  of  violence,  and  that  without  the  promptest  measures,  ia  a  short  time 
she  would  be  made  a  victim  of  Moslem  lust  and  &maticism,  I  resolved  to  use  aU 
the  strength  and  influence  of  our  mission  to  save  her. 

"  I  sent  at  once  to  Rejab  Ali  Khan,  Colonel  of  Artillery,  and  stated  the  case. 
He  promised  that  in  two  hours  the  girl  and  the  g^ty  soldiers  should  be  brought 
to  our  premises,  and,  if  the  facts  were  as  above  stated,  the  soldiers  should  be 
severely  punished.  In  the  meantime,  a  very  affecting  scene  took  place  ia  my 
room :  the  chief  men  of  the  Nestorians,  bishops  and  priests,  had  gathered  in ; 
they  seemed  entirely  broken  down.  Strong  men  wept,  and  smote  upon  their 
breasts ;  and  especially  when  the  bloody  garments  of  the  uncle,  who  had  fought 
so  nobly  the  night  before  to  save  his  niece,  were  brought  in,  there  was  a  general 
outburst  of  sobbing  and  lamentation.  The  women  wailed,  laid  hold  of  my  skirts, 
and  implored  my  help. 

'*  The  two  hoiuB  were  up,  and  the  girl  was  not  brought.  I  went  to  the  Gene- 
ral, and  told  him  this  matter  must  not  be  protracted.    It  was  the  most  flagrant 
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case  that  had  ever  happened  here,  and  the  greatest  insult  that  had  for  many 
years  been  offered  to  a  people  already  in  the  deei)est  straits  of  oppreasion.  The 
girl  must  be  forthcoming !  He  promised,  with  the  most  solemn  oaths^  that 
before  sunset  she  would  be  in  the  city  on  his  premises,  alleging  she  was  in  a  dis- 
tant village.  At  sunset  I  went  again.  The  girl  had  been  found,  but  had  not 
been  brought  to  the  General's  premises.  He  had  gathered  in  his  moolahs,  ready 
at  the  first  moment  to  pronounce  the  irrevocable  sentence  that  she  was  a  Mussul- 
man, and  espouse  her.  No  one  of  Neigis's  relatives  had  been  permitted  to  see 
her.  No  one  knew  to  what  she  may  have  been  subjected  during  the  twenty 
hours  that  had  elajjsed  since  her  seizure.  T)ie  General  iuslBted  that  she  should  be 
brought  at  once  and  questioned.  I  declined,  apprehending  that  slie  may  have 
been  terrified ;  and  the  matter  was  compn^miserl  by  her  removal  frvim  the  house 
of  a  fellow-soldier  of  Fcrraj,  her  captor,  to  the  house  of  Buyuh  Agha,  a  Mussul- 
man, but  an  old  and  tried  friend  of  Nergis*s  father.  I  left  the  General,  and  after 
waiting  imtil  there  was  time  for  her  transfer,  though  it  was  ten  o'clock  at  nighty 
and  she  was  conveycrl  to  a  remote  part  of  the  city,  I  determined  to  see  her.  Ac- 
companied by  Deacon  Isaac,  and  a  number  of  her  friends,  we  went  to  Buyuh  Agfaa'a 
We  found  poor  Nergis  there,  and  heard  from  her  own  liiw  the  story  of  her  scisiire^ 
and  her  feelings  of  despair  for  many  long  hours,  not  knowing  that  anything  could 
be  done  for  her.  In  the  presence  of  all  in  the  room — Nestorians  and  MubboI- 
mans — she  made  the  strongest  protestations  of  her  fidelity  to  her  own  religioD, 
and  declarerl  her  readiness  to  die  rather  than  become  a  Mussulman.  I  returned 
home  with  a  light  heart.  The  poor  Nestorians  were  oveijoyed.  We  felt  satisfied 
that  Nergis  would  stand  firm  through  the  trying  ordeal  1>efore  her.  Morning 
came.  We  heanl  that  at  midnight  a  party  of  moolahs  had  gone  to  the  hotue 
where  Nergis  was,  and  spent  hours  in  attemi)ting  to  induce  her  to  abjure  her  re- 
ligion ;  but  it  was  all  in  voiu.  The  General  ha^l  promised  that  at  an  early  hour  the 
girl  should  be  bri:)ught;  and  if  she  ma^le  Iier  confession  that  she  was  a  Christian, 
and  had  been  violently  carried  off,  she  should  be  released,  and  the  soldiers  severely 
punished.  We  went  to  his  house,  but  the  girl  was  not  lirought.  In  the  mean- 
time, Ferraj  was  brought  out  into  the  court,  and  the  General  went  through  Uie 
process  of  administering  a  mock  liastinado.  I  remonstrate*!  against  this,  knowing 
it  was  a  trick  to  gain  time,  to  make  a  favourable  impression  as  to  his  impartiality, 
and  to  palliate  tlie  detestable  com^se  he  was  about  to  take,  in  order  to  make  t 
victim  of  the  girl.  The  beating,  such  as  it  was,  l>eing  over,  still  Nergis  was  not 
brought.  I  i»rc8sed  the  General :  he  said  she  should  be  brought  at  once  to  the 
house  of  a  mo«jlah  living  near  by.  We  went  there — ^the  mooUalis  assemHed^ 
still  Neigis  was  not  brought.  After  waiting  some  time,  I  returned  to  the  Gene- 
ral, and  requested  him  to  excuse  me  from  waiting  farther,  as  I  was  satistfied  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  have  her  brought.  Soon  a  man  came  in,  and  said  Buynb 
Agha  was  demanding  twenty  tomans  to  let  the  girl  leave  his  house,  and  that 
this  was  for  the  GeueraL  I  turned  to  him,  and  remonstrated  against  such  IB 
enormity.  The  Nestorians,  however,  made  up  the  siun,  and  were  ready  to  give 
it,  not  to  secure  Nergis's  release,  but  only  to  have  her  brought  before  a  modUah 
to  say  whether  or  not  she  was  a  Mussulman. 

"  The  General  seemed  ashamed  and  embarrassed  that  his  cupidity  was  brought 
out  to  the  light ;  but  he  consented  that  the  girl  should  be  brought  to  the  house  of 
the  moollah  at  once.  It  was  announce<l  that  she  was  brought.  The  General 
accomi)anied  us  to  his  gate.  We  supposed  he  was  going  with  us;  but  a  letter 
was  placed  in  his  hands  :  he  read  it,  and  then  excused  himself  from  going  further. 
Instead  of  going  just  across  the  way  to  the  house  of  the  moollah  where  I  had 
gone  in  the  morning,  and  who  was  quite  a  friend  of  Dt  Wright's,  I  found  Nergis 
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was  to  be  brought  to  the  house  of  Meerza  All  Akbar,  the  chief  mooehtaheed — a 
grand  old  hypocrite,  and  full  of  venom  towards  the  Christians. 

"  He  was  the  same  man  who  last  year  forced  a  little  Armenian  girl  to  become 
a  Mussulman,  though  she  declared  herself  a  Christian  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  Mussulmans.  A  large  number  of  moollahs  and  seids  were  gathered  in 
bis  room.  I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  an  old  pharisee :  lus  great 
white  turban,  his  sanctimonious  mien,  his  rolling  his  eyes  heavenward,  his 
measured  and  pompous  utterances  !  He  opened  the  conversation  by  saying,  with 
great  pomp  of  expression-^ 

*^*  It  has  been  recently  communicated  to  me  that  an  individual  had  manifested 
her  choice  to  become  a  Mussulman.* 

"  He  was  then  interrupted,  and  instead  of  choice,  he  and'all  present  were  informed 
that  she  was  violently  dragged  from  her  bed  at  midnight  by  a  party  of  armed 
soldiers,  and  she  was  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  so  that  he  could,  from  her 
own  lips,  satisfy  himself  that  this  statement  was  not  true. 

''  He  was  brought  to  a  stand ;  then,  rolling  his  eyes,  and  elongating  his  face 
to  a  painful  extent,  he  laid  his  hand  on  a  laige  red  book,  and  said  he  had  just 
been  reading  a  conversation  that  took  place  between  Jesus  and  the  Devil,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  that  everything  should  be  done  with  great  deliberation, 

**  He  bad  no  doubt  made  up  this  story  for  the  occasion,  and  adapted  it  to  the 
case  in  hand.  He  did  not  intend  to  question  the  girl  then,  but  after  a  few 
days.  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  listen  but  five  minutes  to  her  story,  he  woidd 
be  satisfied  it  was  a  case  of  violence,  and  a  great  outrage.  I  entreated  him, 
in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  release  her ;  but — ^no  !  '  She  was  in  an 
excited  state  of  mind ;  she  must  be  kept  quiet,  her  friends  were  crowding  around 
her.'  Then  turning  to  the  laige^  crowd  of  Kestorians  who  were  gathered  in,  in- 
tensely interested  to  see  what  was  to  be  Neigis's  fate,  he  waved  his  arm,  and 
said — 

"  *  Away  with  you ;  you  have  no  place  in  this  court.  Go  to  your  work.  Away  t 
— away  !* 

**  His  servants  and  some  fierce  seids  who  were  around  beat  them  from  his 
court.  I  felt  it  was  a  time  for  apprehension.  The  market  was  close  by,  and  a 
word  from  the  arch-fanatic  would  have  kindled  a  fire  which  would  have  swept 
the  Christians  away  in  its  fury.  Nergis  was  brought.  As  she  passed  through 
the  yard  her  cries  were  heard :  '  I  am  a  Christian  i     I  am  a  Christian  ! ' 

"  I  said  to  the  moollah,  *  Don't  you  hear  her  ?  Can  you  doubt  ?  or  hesitate  to 
let  her  go  V 

"  He  was  unwilling,  and  said  she  must  remain  in  his  house  a  few  days,  and 
then  be  questioned. 

"  This  was  not  assented  to  for  a  moment,  for  we  knew,  once  in  his  hands,  her 
fate  was  sealed.  With  great  difficulty  we  got  him  to  consent  to  let  her  choose 
where  she  would  sx>end  the  night.     He  sent  Kyasin  Agha  to  ask  her.     She  said, 

*  I  want  to  go  to  the  sahib's*  (the  missionary).     The  reply  was,  *  That  can't  be.' 

*  Then  let  me  go  where  I  was — to  Buyuh  Agha's,  my  father's  friend.'  This  was 
assented  to.  Kyasin  Agha  came  in,  and  said  to  the  moollah,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  moollahs,  '  Why  are  you  detaining  her  ?  Twenty  times  she  declares  she  will 
never  become  a  Mussulman.' 

"  Still  the  moollah  refused  to  return  her.  He  hoped  yet  to  [get  thirty  of  the 
one  hundred  tomans  that  had  been  ofiered  the  Qeneral  if  he  and  the  moollahs 
would  carry  the  case  through.  He  angrily  remanded  her  back  to  Buyuh  Agha's. 
I  felt  an  unsi)eakable  relief  when  I  saw  her  pass  out  of  the  gate  of  the  old  bigot, 
and  imder  the  protection  of  one  who  would  defend  her  to  the  last ;  and  I  felt  a 
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irnnt«r  reUef  vhen  I  ^  back  bome.  vitli  the  hne  crowd  of ! 

J  cr/old  Dcc  keep  £rom  foUr/wins^  me.    I  kzKv  s  9ftA  vooU  eet  on  firi^  i 

kiiyfle  to  a  bbn,  the  iileepcnz  peaooci  ol  Modem  fanrtirigrt. 

'^  Tbere  «u  xy>  time  to  be  k«t — y  er^  moit  be  brjught  est  of  thor  hn 
The  caM  w^b  itated  to  the  Tizier.  acting  yjieinoi  dnring  the  IVmee'c 
He  prrimued  nhft  fh^/riM  be  brtA^t  in  the  e^etiiu^  Ercnmg  eame.  box  ibe  «« 
lyvt  prodaoed.  I  went  arun  to  Rejab  Afi  Khan,  isd  he  proniKd  thai  in  am 
Iwor  ihe  ihctnM  be  brooght.  An  homr  and  a  half  pawwd :  bot  be  had  gene  to 
the  bathy  and  there  «a«  no  evidence  fd  the  giri'e  being  brmght.  I  then  Bent  him 
w<>rd  that  we  woold  ziTe  him  no  farther  trouble,  and  he  would  hare  to  aiwci 
at  Tabriz  f^^  the  part  he  had  plajed  in  thia  diisTaoefal  aflkir.  He  aent  two  or 
three  time*  afterwarrls  to  exculpate  hinuelt  bvt  I  had  no  £uther  inteimmae  with 
him.  I  again  went  to  the  Mzier'a,  and  requefted  a  guard,  knumiug  that  as  kog 
aa  Rejab  Ali  Khan>  men  were  prrmiing  armmd.  there  waa  do  aecuiitf  for  Xagk. 
In  lien  of  his  failing  to  bring  her  to  hi^  court-town,  and  inTestigate  the  ease^  hs 
eonaented  to  give  a  goard,  and  became  aecuritj  for  her  nntil  momxQg.  In  the 
nKmung,  the  biahope  and  chief  men  gathered  in  the  Vizier's  coorty  and  *<*wtM>iU^ 
the  captire  girL  But  it  was  evident  the  Tizier,  too,  had  been  bribed.  He  put 
them  off— said  he  was  afraid  of  the  mooIlah&  The  approadi  of  the  PriDoe> 
Governor  was  annoonced.  The  Xeiftoriana  turned  out  in  large  numbers  to  meet 
him ;  they  held  up  the  bloody  garment ;  women  covered  their  heads  with  adiei^ 
and  lifted  up  their  voices  in  lamentation.  The  Prince  promised  to  send  for  her 
at  once.  In  the  evening,  from  the  interview  held  with  him,  it  was  evident  he 
did  not  intend  to  release  her,  but  only  involve  the  case  more  and  more.  He,  too, 
was  bribed.  He  said,  '  She  must  come,  spend  the  night  at  his  house ;  his  khamm 
would  talk  with  her — he  himself  would  talk  with  her.  In  the  morning  the 
moollahs  would  be  assembled,  and  the  case  disposed  ol'  Word  was  at  once  sent 
to  Buyuh  A^^  not  to  give  up  the  girL  Though  the  Prince  is  an  old  man,  still, 
knowing  his  vile  propensities,  I  knew  there  would  be  no  security  for  the  giri  in 
his  house.  Officers  were  sent  once  and  again,  but  Buyuh  Agha  evaded  them, 
nntfl  at  midnight^  everything  being  quiet,  he  conveyed  Nergis  away  to  another 
part  of  the  city.  Having  seen  what  the  Prince's  intentions  were,  and  despairing 
of  any  redress  in  Oroomiah,  at  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Deacon  Isaac  left 
for  Tabriz,  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Kngliah  ConsuL  Very  eariy  on  Monday 
morning,  the  officers  of  the  Prince  gathered  aroimd  Buyuh  Agha's  door,  and 
pressed  him  for  the  girL  For  a  time  he  was  able  to  evade  them.  While  he  was 
putting  them  off,  in  company  with  the  Vizier,  Meerza  Nejef  Ali,  the  chief  of  the 
Christians,  and  the  bishops  and  prominent  men  who  had  gathered  in  from  the 
villages, — I  went  to  the  court-room  of  the  Prince.  We  did  not  intend  the  giri  to 
be  brought  until  the  moollahs  were  assembled  also ;  but  she  was  brought.  Hie 
Vizier,  though  urged  to  hear  her  story,  refused ;  she  must  go  into  the  harem. 
As  I  saw  the  poor  girl  pass  in,  1  feared  the  worst.  For  three  hours  every  efibrt 
was  made  to  induce  her  to  become  a  Mussulman :  she  was  threatened  with  beatiog 
and  death ;  she  was  promised  a  village ;  strings  of  pearls  were  brought  and  hdd 
up  before  her.  She  said,  *  I  do  not  want  your  jewels — I  have  enough  in  my 
father's  house.  I  do  not  fear  your  threats — kill  me,  disjoint  me,  cut  me  to 
pieces.  I  will  never  be  a  Mussulman — my  burial  shall  be  a  Christian  one ;  I  will 
lie  down  in  a  Nestorian  grave-yard,'  We  waited  for  a  mmiber  of  hours,  hoping 
the  Prince  would  come  out  ojf  his  harem ;  but  he  did  not  He  hoped  the  gill 
would  come  to  terms.  Finally,  old  Meerza  Ali  Akbar  writes  a  note  to  the  Prince ; 
the  Prince  sends  it  to  his  court-room ;  the  Mooshtaheed  writes,  informing  the 
assembly  of  ihe  new  convert  to  Mohammedanism — says  he  has  not  interfered  is 
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lase,  and  requests  that  Meerza  Nejef  Ali,  the  chief  of  the  Christkiis,  come  to 
louse  to  talk  over  the  zoatter.  Meena  Nejef  Ali  bounced  to  his  feet^  and 
I  out,  *  When  has  a  new  convert  been  made  to  Islam  ?  The  evidence  is  all 
>ther  way.  Shall  I  go  to  the  moollah  f  Let  him  come  to  me.  Shall  I  remain 
longer  I  Can  I  any  more  hold  up  my  head  when  things  are  managed  in  this 
V  He  was  in  a  towering  passion  for  a  moment;  but  the  yi2der  and  the 
oe  did  not  let  him  leave.  After  an  hour  three  of  the  principal  mooUahs  were 
d  in.  With  the  Prince,  Vizier,  and  Meerza  Nejef  Ali,  they  went  into  the  harem, 
n  the  noble  girl  passed  the  ordeal  like  a  heroine.  Undaimted,  she  declared 
letermination  to  die  a  Christian.  The  old  mooUahs  came  out  shaking  their 
s,  and  saying,  *  It  won't  do — she  can  nevei*  be  made  a  Mussulman.' 
During  the  day  frequent  reports  were  brought  that  hundreds  of  Mussulmans 
'  gathered  about  Meerza  Ali  Akbar's  door,  stirring  him  up  to  press  the 
<er,  and  force  the  girl  to  become  a  Mussulman.  It  was  also  reported  that 
■al  times  he  threatened  to  give  a  sentence  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Christians, 
irdered  the  stores  to  be  closed,  and  business  to  be  suspended.  Said  he, '  If 
things  are  permitted,  Mohammedanism  is  at  an  end.'  The  Prince,  seeing, 
'  the  mooUahs  had  been  in,  t^t  he  could  not  accomplish  his  object,  sent  the 
>ut  of  the  inner  court  to  the  outer,  where  some  Nestorian  joiners  were  at  work, 
good  joiners,  during  the  forenoon,  had  frequently  gone  in,  and,  as  they  found 
rtunity,  spoke  words  of  comfort  to  Nei^gis,  assuring  her  that  if  she  would 
be  patient  all  would  be  well.  Nergis  sat  down,  and  ate  bread  with  them, 
female  relatives  came  in  and  saw  her,  and  it  seemed  as  if  light  was  beginning 
iwn.  In  the  afternoon  Nergis  was  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ne;3torian 
t,  Meerza  Nejef  AIL  We  supposed  she  was  virtually  released,  and  that  she 
d  be  sent  to  our  premises  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  But  the  night 
id,  and  she  did  not  come.  Early  the  next  morning,  much  to  our  surprise, 
vas  remanded  to  the  court-room  of  the  Prince.  The  great  Mooshtaheed, 
his  moollahs,  came  in  with  quite  a  swell  and  parade.  Nei^  was  called  in,  and 
1  passed  through  the  ordeal.  But  her  words  were  few.  She  stepped  forward, 
hold  of  the  moollah's  skirt,  and  said,  *  What  kind  of  a  religion  is  Uus  that  you 
.ttempting  to  compel  me  to  embrace  ?  Are  you  not  ashamed  thus  to  persecute 
The  grand  old  bigot  hung  his  head,  and  the  whole  party  were  overwhelmed 
mortification.  The  moollah  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  striking  the  ground  forcibly 
his  long  cane,  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  a  number  of  Mussulmans  had  testi- 
bo  him  that  they  had  heard  from  Nergis's  lips  that  she  was  a  Mussulman.  Said 
There  is  no  remedy.  She  must  go  to  Tabriz,  and  the  case  be  investigated 
i.  When  such  proceedings  are  tolerated,  Islam  has  gone  by  the  board.* 
»rtunately,  just  after  this  speech,  as  he  went  down  the  steps,  his  foot  slipped, 
de  sprawled  in  a  very  undignified  manner  on  the  stairway,  while  his  great 
B  turban  rolled  ignominiously  in  the  dirt,  greatly  to  his  mortification,  but 
1  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Nestorian  bystanders.  Nergis  was  again  sent  back 
eerza  Nejef  Ali's  for  the  night.  The  only  thing  remaining  now  was  to  stipu- 
ibout  the  present  to  be  given  to  the  Prince  to  get  her  out.  He  had  not  by 
ueans  darkly  hinted  that  he  must  have  his  present.  Meerza  Nejef  Ali  wrote 
m  in  the  evening  that  he  wished  to  commit  Nergis  to  her  friends.  The  reply 
,hat  he  must  delay — ^there  was  fear  from  the  moollahs.  Of  course  he  only 
3d  to  increase  his  present.  But  before  this  reply  was  received,  Neigis,  hear- 
hat  they  were  bargaining  to  get  her  release,  took  the  matter  into  her  own 
8,  cUmbed  over  the  wall,  and  came  to  our  house.  A  boy  soon  came  running 
id  said,  *They  are  bating  Khatoon'  (Nergis's  aunt).  She,  too,  attempted 
cape,  but  failed,  and  the  servants -fell  to  beating  her.    Meerza  Nejef  Ali  was 
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informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  he  readily  consented  that  Nergis  abould 
not  be  taken  from  our  house,  and  that  Khatoon,  her  aimt,  might  go  home.  Thm 
terminated  this  very  trying  case.  Many  came  in  to'  see  Neigis,  congratulate  her, 
and  hear  her  story. 

"Thus  far  from  the  report  of  Mr  Rhea.  The  dreadful  ordeal  through  which 
the  poor  Nestorian  girl  has  passed  has  deeply  moved  all  classes  in  our  city  and  the 
region.  The  Nestorians  feel  that  the  cup  of  their  wrongs  is  brimfuL  Many  of 
the  Mahommedans  are  also  disgusted  with  the  depths  of  corruption  and  wicked- 
ness to  which  their  priesthood  and  rulers  are  so  ready  to  descend,  and  the  iniqm^ 
of  the  bloody  system  which  nourishes  them." 
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Journal  of  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  By  John  Banning  Speke,  Cap- 
tain H.  M.  Indian  Army,  &c.  With  Map  and  Portraits,  and  numeroos  Olos- 
trations,  chiefly  from  Drawings  by  Captain  Grant.  William  Blackwood  &  Sena, 
Edinburgh  and  London.     1863. 

This  work  is  invested  with  peculiar  interest.  To  the  geographer 
and  naturalist  it  opens  a  wide  field  for  research  and  illustration.  To 
the  philanthropist  and  merchant  it  affords  fresh  enterprize,  in  order 
to  emancipate  debased  humanity,  and  enrich  the  marts  of  commerce. 
To  the  missionary  and  the  Christian  it  comes  with  a  sad  revelation  of 
human  debasement;  while  there  is  heard  anew  the  Macedonian  ciy, 
"  Come  over  and  help  us." 

Many  have  been  the  attempts  made  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  geographical  problem  of 
such  interest  has  not  long  ere  now  been  solved.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  solution  of  this  problem  has 
been  retarded  until  the  world  should  be  in  some  measure  ripe  for  th« 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  Christian  Church  aroused  to  the  work  of 
missions. 

Viewed  simply  as  a  book  of  travels,  it  falls  short  of  the  graphic 
interest  pervading  the  pages  of  Livingstone.  The  latter,  while  mncb 
more  comprehensive  in  its  natural  history,  rises  far  above  it  in  moral 
and  spirituid  reflections.  But  this  may  be  easily  explained. .  Living- 
stone saw  everything  in  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country,  and  in  t£e 
moral  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  in  the  light  of  missionary  ent»- 
prize.  With  the  people  his  soul  sympathized,  and  over  them  his  heart 
yearned. 

In  the  journal  of  Captain  Speke  we  are  not  to  expect  such  reflec- 
tions as  are  common  to  the  narrative  of  Livingstone,  but  we  obtain  a 
closer  view  of  the  current  modes  of  life  in  Africa.  We  see  degraded 
humanity  in  a  great  variety  of  aspects,  and  cannot  but  feel  the  deepest 
interest,  in  every  question  bearing  upon  their  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  elevation.  To  see,  in  the  courts  of  native  chiefe  and  kings, 
degradation  so  deep  that  the  nudity  of  attendants  excites  no  sense  of 
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shame,  and  to  see,  at  the  same  time,  the  lives  of  their  wives,  officers, 
or  servants  sacrificed  for  the  slightest  oflfence,  shows  a  depth  of  mental 
degradation  truly  deplorable.  Nothing  but  the  gospel  can  meet  even 
the  necessities  of  their  social  condition — ^no  remedy  but  the  word  and 
Spirit  can  reach  the  wants  of  their  immortal  souls* 

In  reading  Captain  Speke's  narrative,  one  can  understand  the  vast 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  exploring  that  moral  wilderness,  and 
in  planting  either  missionary  or  mercantile  establishments  far  inland. 
Yet  we  feel  convinced,  that,  while  the  Grod  of  nations  is  taking  ven- 
geance upon  their  oppressors  in  America,  He  is  also  laying  open  the 
source  from  whence  the  slaves  are  originally  drawn.  Thus  the 
streams  of  oppression  are  drying  up  at  both  ends,  and  the  way  being 
prepared  for  that  gracious  season  of  refreshing,  when  Ethiopia  shall 
stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God. 

'  It  is  a  saddening  reflection  that  the  trade  with  Africa  has  been 
hitherto  so  demoralized.  Wherever  there  has  been  contact  with  the 
foreign  traders,  the  same  tales  of  wrong,  oppression,  and  despotism 
re-echo  the  avarice  and  cruelty  practised  on  these  children  of  nature. 
But  the  time  will  come,  and  seems  near  at  hand,  when  the  power  of 
the  crescent  shall  wane  before  the  power  of  the  cross,  and  the  souls  of 
men,  as  trophies  to  \he  Redeemer,  shall  be  sought,  rather  than  their 
persons,  for  trade  and  barter,  in  the  way  to  perpetual  slavery. 

The  perilous  efforts  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  will  fill  their 
place  in  the  steps  by  which  the  God  of  providence  and  grace  will 
open  up  this  land  of  darkness.  The  suggestions  of  the  former, 
recently  made  in  regard  to  missionary  establishments,  seem  very 
judicious.  If,  however,  the  source  of  the  Nile  has  been  really  dis- 
covered, nothing  could  be  better  than  sending  direct  such  steamboats 
as  may  be  adapted  to  its  ascent,  and  thus  obtain  a  basis  of  operations 
along  its  fertile  banks,  from  which  communication  might  be  opened 
up  with  the  interior  of  the  country. 

We  are  not  clear,  after  reading  the  work,  that  the  great  problem 
has  been  actually  solved.  The  discovery  of  the  lake  out  of  which  the 
Nile  flows,  is  short  of  the  source  from  which  the  river,  as  such,  may 
l>e  said  to  emanate.  Until  the  lake  itself  shall  be  navigated,  and  the 
sources  of  its  own  waters  examined,  this  body  of  water  may  turn  out 
what  the  Lake  of  Merom  or  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  to  the  Jordon. 

To  find  the  way,  however,  to  the  heart  of  Africa,  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  to  gaze  upon  the  primary  fountain  of  the  Nile.  As 
civilization  follows  in  the  train  of  the  gospel,  the  geography  and  na- 
tural history  of  the  land  will  become  fully  known. 

We  regret  that  so  much  of  the  mere  details  of  the  journey  have 
been  inserted,  as  the  space  occupied  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  or 
similar  events,  might  have  been  employed  to  good  purpose  in  general 
reflections  upon  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
a  more  comprehensive*  view  of  its  physical  features  and  natural  his- 
tory. The  burden  of  details  sometimes  renders  the  connection  of  the 
narrative  obscure,  and  tends  to  confound  the  reader  in  regard  to 
places  and  parties.  In  proceeding  from  the  dominions  of  one  chief  or 
king  to  another,  the  differences  between  their  customs  and  laws  might 
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kave  been  pointed  out,  rather  than  the  recital  of  the  same  detaik  of 
deception,  cruelty,  and  wrong. 

To  look  at  the  condition  of  the  peoples  visited,  as  a  whole,  is  deeply 
humiliating.  With  many  there  seems  no  idea  of  religion  of  any  kind, 
except  the  superstitions  which  spring  fix)m  an  evil  conBcienoe.  The 
power  of  the  native  kings  over  their  wives  and  subjects  sadly  illmj- 
trates  that  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  indeed  the  habitations  of 
cruelty.  For  the  most  trifling  offence  a  wife  is  executed  without  re- 
morse, and  neither  officers  nor  subjects  have  security  of  their  lives  for 
an  hour. 

We  trust  that  the  travels  of  Livingstone  and  Speke  will  arouse  the 
sympathies  of  England,  so  that  some  philanthropic  efforts,  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  may  be  made  to  send  the  gospel  to  these  benighted 
heathens. 


The  Foundations  of  History:  A  Series  of  First  Things.    By  Samuel  B.  Schiefflio. 
New  York :  AnBon  D.  F.  Randolph.    1863. 

We  regret  that  we  could  not  sooner  notice  this  deeply  interesting 
work.  It  has  long  been  our  conviction  that  great  injustice  has  been 
done  to  history  by  the  non-recognition  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  as 
associated  with,  and  rising  above,  all  other  events  in  our  world-  By 
means  of  history  without  God,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  revela- 
tion of  His  will  and  the  accomplishment  of  His  purposes,  a  spedes  of 
practical  atheism,  in  regard  to  events,  has  been  fostered  in  the  minds 
of  our  Christian  youth.  Not  only  has  this  been  the  case,  but  Jesuiifflm 
is  now  modelling  the  pages  of  history,  so  as  to  ensnare  the  young  in 
the  meshes  of  Popery.  We  have  frequently  expressed  the  convictios 
that  the  Reformation  Churches  have  erred  in  not  employing  the  prefis 
more  effectively  on  the  side  of  truth ;  and  especially  in  not  fumidiing 
sound  information  on  all  religious  and  historical  subjects  to  the  Chris- 
tian community.  Even  religious  literature  has  been  left  to  commercial 
speculation,  which  has,  consequently,  tempered  and  coloured  it  so  as 
to  enlist  popular  opinion.  In  this  matter  the  American  churches  hxw 
set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  work  now  before  us  springs  out  of  the  desire  of  the  Churdi  to 
furnish  soimd  views  of  history,  and  historical  events  and  subjects. 
From  the  preface  we  learn  that  "The  Board  of  Publication  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  have  recently  commenced  publishing  a  leries 
of  Christian  school-books,  designed  to  restore  Christianity  to  its  proper 
place  in  education,' '  This  is  certainly  a  desideratum  much  reqnued 
in  our  own  country.  The  plan  of  the  series  embraced,  amcmg  other 
works,  "  A  History  of  the  World  on  Christian  Principles;"  and  this 
the  author,  whose  work  is  under  notice,  has  attempted,  and,  conside^ 
ing  the  space  occupied,  has  in  a  large  measure  succeeded  in  e&cting. 
He  is  certainly  in  the  right  track,  and  may  yet  achieve  great  resnlts 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  special  field.  His  aim  is  thus  expressed— ^  a 
"desire  that  the  student  of  history  might  learn  that  the  Creator  had 
a  purpose  in  view  when  He  created  the  world ;  that  the  history  of  the 
world,  in  connection  with  divine  revelation,  is  a  development  of  that 
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purpose;  that  everything  that  happens,  from  the  minutest  providence 
to  the  overthrow  of  empires,  is  subservient  to  that  purpose,  and  is  part 
of  it;  and  that  all  inventions,  and  all  knowledge,  imparted  to  man,  are 
for  the  same  end,  and  that  is,  t?ie  revelation  of  Himself  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christy  and  the  manifestation  of  His  glory  through  His  Church  J* 

Following  out  this  idea,  he  adds  in  the  introduction — "Our  bird's- 
eye  view,  tsiing  in  the  whole  at  a  glance,  will  enable  us  to  see  every- 
where the  controlling  hand  of  God,  and  His  providence,  like  a  golden 
thread,  running  through  all  time,  and  interwoven  in  all  the  affairs  of 
men.   Let  us  follow  this  thread,  or  else  we  shall  be  lost  in  a  labyriiith." 

In  following  this  golden  thread,  the  object  of  the  writer  is  to  grasp 
"first  things;"  rather  to  give  the  key  which,  by  generalization,  may 
unlock  the  treasuries  of  history,  than  review  in  detail  the  great  events 
of  bygone  ages.  In  dealing  with  the  foundations  of  history,  our 
author  passes  in  graphic  review  the  creation  of  the  world — its  ends 
and  age.  Then,  having  glanced  at  the  creation  of  angels,  he  reviews 
the  creation  of  man — his  al)ode,  relationship,  language,  work,  religion, 
&c.;  succeeded  by  a  chapter  on  the  devil,  demons,  and  familiar  spirits 
in  connection  with  the  fall,  and  its  effects.  Then  we  have  the  first 
promise,  succeeded  by  a  reference  to  the  first  birth,  first  persecution, 
first  death,  first  city,  first  inventions,  first  gathering  of  the  Church, 
&c.  &c.  Then  the  length  of  life,  state  of  the  world,  and  the  Deluge 
are  rapidly  surveyed.  From  this  great  epoch  ^e  have  traced  the 
development  of  the  Church  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  The 
history  of  the  various  kingdoms  is  connected  with  the  descendents  of 
Ham,  Japheth,  and  Shem.  Then  the  Church,  in  the  line  of  Abraham, 
is  placed  in  contrast  with  the  heathen  world.  This  is  followed  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  doctrinal  truths  retained  by  the  heathen — ancient  oracles, 
mysteries,  &c.  First,  heathen  poets  and  philosophers,  &c. ;  then,  in 
connection  with  many  collateral  "first  things,"  we  are  brought  down 
to  the  fulness  of  time,  and  the  event  of  all  history — the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God, — and,  as  springing  from  this  event,  the  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  We  trace  throughout  the  eye  of  the  Chris- 
tian philosopher;  and  we  trust  that  the  course  indicated  will  yet  be 
maturely  and  extensively  filled  up.  We  think  that,  in  several  cases, 
the  arrangements  might  be  simplified  by  retaining  the  strictly  natural 
order;  and  we  regret  that  we  must  entirely  dissent  from  the  view  of 
slavery  here  presented.  Though  predicted  as  the  curse  upon  Ham, 
there  is  no  justification  of  the  retention  of  man  in  bondage,  more  than 
there  is  of  the  enslavement  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Egyptians,  also 
predicted,  or  the  oppression  of  the  captives  in  Babylon  by  the  Assyrian, 
also  set  forth  in  prophecy.  We  absolutely  deny  that  the  bond-service 
of  Abraham  had  at  all  the  evil  elements  of  modern  slavery,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  any  defence  or  countenance  of  existing  slavery,  drawn 
therefrom,  is  a  misconception.  We  cannot  here  discuss  the  subject,  and 
refer  to  our  views  as  presented  at  page  433  of  this  Magazine.  We 
think  that  the  chapter  on  the  Deluge  would  require  to  be  reconsidered, 
especially  regarding  the  fossil  remains  adduced  as  evidences  of  the 
universality  of  the  Flood.  It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  the 
design  of  God  was  not  to  blot  out  the  creatures  from  the  field  of  crea- 
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tion ;  but  as  He  preserved  man  in  tbe  ark,  so  the  progenitors  of  tlie 
contemporary  creatures  were  to  be  preserved  with  him.  The  spedmens 
of  extinct  animals  adduced  must  be  referred  to  another  era  than  that  of 
the  Deluge. 

With  these  and  other  minor  abatements,  we  cannot  but  ezpreas  our 
admiration  of  this  original  work,  the  value  of  which  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  style  in  which  it  is  printed,  and  the  valuable  plates 
and  historical  illustrations  by  which  the  notice  of  events  is  accom- 
panied. With  slight  emendations,  a  British  edition  would  be  a 
desideratum. 

The  Practical  Works  of  David  Clarhson,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Clare  EoU, 
Cambridge,  Vol.  I.  Edinburgh:  James  Nichol.  London:  James  Nisbet  and 
Co.    Dublin:  W.  Robertson. 

This  volume  completes  the  third  year's  issue  of  Mr  Nichol's  series 
of  the  standard  Puritan  Divines.  It  is  a  worthy  successor  to  those  by 
which  it  has  been  preceded,  and  gives  high  promise  in  regard  to  its 
successors.  It  is  rare  to  find  so  extensive  a  series  so  well  sustained. 
In  looking  at  the  present  aspect  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  one  is 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  change  that  has  come  over  these  distinguished 
seats  of  learning.  "How  is  the  gold  become  dim;  how  is  the  most 
fine  gold  changed  I"  There  seems  to  be  no  conception  of  the  de- 
parture from  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  now  so  manifest  in  the  writings 
and  teachings  of  modern  divines.  If  the  works  of  the  tractarian  and 
sceptical  schools,  represented  by  Pusey  and  Colenso,  are  taken  as  evi- 
dence, how  little  remains  associated  with  the  Puritan  era  I  National 
apostacy  from  the  truth  is  far  deeper,  and  more  widely  spread,  than 
even  the  most  sagacious  friends  of  the  Reformation  cause  seem  to 
imagine.  The  comparison  of  the  Puritan  works  with  the  theology  of 
modern  writers,  in  the  same  or  similar  positions,  proves  a  perfect 
chasm  between  the  divines  of  that  era  and  the  present.  We  talk 
vainly  of  modern  light  and  progress,  whereas  multitudes  of  modem 
popular  divines  have  never  seen  the  light  in  which  the  Puritans  lived 
and  walked.  From  such  works  as  are  now  being  issued  by  Mr 
Nichol,  we  can  see  what  the  people,  as  well  as  the  preachers,  must 
have  been.  The  fact  is,  that  we  are  becoming  so  effeminate  in  modem 
times,  that  mere  intellectual  dessert,  sipped  amidst  the  fragrance  of 
rhetorical  flowers,  is  the  only  species  of  gospel  that  will  obtain  popu- 
larity. Many  modern  preachers  seem  to  feel  as  if  Paradise  were 
restored,  and  that  nothing  was  requisite  but  to  walk  among  its  flowers, 
without  danger  from  the  old  serpent,  or  much  reference  to  the  traces 
of  his  work  in  the  Paradise  already  blighted.  It  is  therefore  the  more 
refreshing  to  take  up  one  of  these  noble  Puritan  volumes,  where  the 
whole  scope  of  sin  and  salvation  is  presented  in  broad  and  definite 
outline.  There  you  find  both  the  moral  malady  of  our  nature  and  the 
divine  remedy  duly  unfolded.  There  the  doctrines  of  grace  are  clearly 
expounded  and  faithfully  applied. 

In  this  respect  Clarkson  is  like  his  contemporaries — deeply  read  in 
theology  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  The  present  volume  is  com- 
posed of  sermons ;  and  we  admire  alike  the  mental  capacity  of  tbe 
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preacher,  and  of  those  to  whom  they  were  delivered.  Original  Sin — 
Bepentance — Faith — Living  by  Faith — Faith  in  Prayer — Dying  in 
Faith — Justification — Hearing  the  Word — Taking  up  the  Cross,  &c. 
&c.,  form  the  topics  discussed. 

We  once  more  heartily  commend  this  series  of  the  Puritan  Divines, 
which  famish  an  armoury  of  truth  well  adapted  to  meet  the  doctrinal 
aberrations  and  incipient  heresies  of  our  own  times. 


Memoir  cf  the  late  Mrs  Ann  Johngtone^  Willow  Park,  Oreenock.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Edinburgh :  William  Oliphant  &  Sons.  Glasgow :  W.  Collins,  and  D. 
Bobertson.    London :  Hamilton  &  Co.    1846. 

This  volume,  which  only  came  under  our  notice  a  few  days  ago,  is  such 
as  is  powerMly  calculated  to  exert  a  very  salutary  influence  on  all  who 
read  its  pages,  in  which  there  is  a  record  of  so  much  worthy  of  imitation 
in  the  bright  Christian  example  of  a  godly  mother  and  daughter.  The 
talented  authoress,  so  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  with  a  mind  so  en- 
lightened in  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  had  first- 
class  subjects  to  pourtray,  and  she  has  admirably  executed  the  work 
which  she  was  induced  to  undertake.  The  main  picture  presented  to 
our  contemplation  in  these  pages,  in  a  variety  of  interesting  and  at- 
tractive aspects,  is  the  character  and  example  of  Mrs  Johnstone. 

We  do  not  think  we  can  serve  our  readers  better  than  by  giving 
the  few  brief  extracts  to  which  our  space  restricts  us.  At  a  very  early 
age,  we  are  told, 

''She  was  particnlarlj  fond  of  listening  to  the  enlightened  spiritual  conversation 
of  some  of  the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth,  who  occasionally  resided  at  her  father's 
boose  doring  communion  seasons ;  and  she  has  often  been  heard,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  to  speak  of  the  blessing  which  her  father  had  received  by  entertaining  these 
piouB  strangers,  in  the  valuable  instructions  which  she  had  obtained,  and  the  salu- 
tary impressions  which  were  made  upon  her  mind,  by  their  example  and  conver- 
sation." 

It  were  well  for  the  Church,  and  generations  yet  unborn,  that  there 
were  more  of  this  at  the  present  time  for  the  young  to  profit  by.  Mrs 
Johnstone's  views  of  worldly  and  £Eu$hionable  amusements  are  referred 
to  in  the  following  passage : — 

"It  was  the  opinion  of  some,  even  of  the  godly,  that  Mrs  Johnstone  carried  her 
views  as  to  restraining  children  from  worldly  amusements  too  far.  In  reply  to 
manifold  and  plausible  reasonings,  af^r  endeavouring  to  prove  that  her  sentiments 
coincided  with  the  spirit  of  Scripture — the  Christian's  only  ru^— she  uniformly  said, 
'Well  I  cannot  tell  how  far  any  of  my  children,  after  they  grow  up,  may  go  into  the 
amusements  of  the  world,  or  what  liberties  they  may  take  in  countenancing  its 
fashions,  but  I  know  it  will  be  on  their  own  responsibility  if  they  do.  Parents  must 
reoder  an  accomit  how  they  have  done  their  duty,  and  children  bow  they  have  done 
theirs;  but  no  child  of  mine  shall  have  to  rise  up  at  the  judgment-seat,  and  accuse 
me  of  being  the  instrument  of  leading  him  into  temptation.' " 

"  From  childhood  the  Sabbath  had  been  to  Mrs  Johnstone  a  de- 
light" Her  husband  was  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and,  "  for  years  before 
his  death,  never  forgot  to  put  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  dining-room 
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a  paper  on  which  were  printed  in  large  letters,  *  Remember  the  Sab- 
bath-day to  keep  it  holy/  and  '  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  daj/" 

^'  Prayer  was  the  clement  in  which  Mrs  Johnstone  lived  and  moved. 
She  used  to  say  the  way  to  '  rejoice  evermore/  is  to  *  pray  withoat 
ceasing/  Being  left  a  widow,  she  prayed  much  with  her  DEunily,  and 
carefully  instructed  children  and  domestics.  She  frequented  and  took 
a  leading,  though  modest,  part  in  female  meetings  for  prayer  and 
spiritual  conversation."  Her  end  was  blissful.  Highly  were  those 
favoured  who  had  such  a  mother. 

Her  daughter  Alison,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  gave  evi- 
dence also  of  being  an  earthly  sharer  of  grace.  When  her  mother 
arrived  at  her  bed-side  (she  was  seized  with  fever  when  from  home], 
her  words  to  her  godly  parent  were — 

"  0  mother,  be  faithful,  he  faiihful  to  my  sotd  I  What  am  I? — a  wonn  of  the 
doBt.  Where  am  I  going  ? — ^to  the  dasi.  For  what  was  I  made? — to  glorify  Qod. 
What  woald  I  wish  to  do  ? — glorify  God.  0  Holy  Spirit,  convince  me  of  sin,  of 
pride,  of  ■elf-righteousness !  0  Jesas,  save  me !  The  first  promise  I  was  enaUtd 
to  trust  in  was,  *  Him  that  oometh  ante  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  onL'  ** 

When  in  full  health  and  vigour,  on  her  hearing  that  a  religion 
young  woman  "  was  likely  to  receive  proposals  of  marriage  fix)m  indi- 
viduals who,  however  estimable  in  some  respects,  might  be  unable  to 
appreciate  the  depth  of  her  religions  sentiments,"  Alison  said  to  an 
intimate  female  friend,  who  had  told  her  of  this — 

'*My  thoughts  have  been  dwcHing  on  that  interesting  case  since  we  talked  it 
over.  Although  so  much  her  inferior,  I  have  experienced  not  a  little  that  is  kind- 
red to  what  was  her  affliction,  and  would,  like  her,  seek  to  engage  the  people  of 
Qod  to  help  me  with  their  prayers,  that  I  may  be  enabled  with  steadfastness  to 
resist  all  temptations  to  enter  into  alliance  with  those,  however  great  may  be  the 
outward  fascination,  who  might  prove  a  hindrance  to  my  growth  in  grace,  and  dnw 
my  soul  away  from  Christ.  I  feel  so  much  within  me,  which  makes  my  soul  cleav* 
to  the  dust,  that  my  intercourse  would  require  to  be  with  those  who,  by  their  deci- 
sion and  spiritual  attainments,  would  aid  in  promoting  my  heavenward  progiMi, 
and  not  with  those  who  would  tend  to  retard  it." 

Her  words  towards  her  end  were — 

"  I  don't  like  company :  I  would  be  at  that  company  above,  where  Christ  sits  it 
the  right  hand  of  the  heavenly  Father.  Oh  that  thou,  blessed  Jesns,  wonldst  tab 
me  to  thyself  this  night !  I  then  would  fly  away  and  be  at  rest !  Sorely  tboo 
canst  find  some  nse  for  me  in  the  temple  above ! " 

These  are  only  small  crumbs  of  the  rich  matter  contained  in  this 
small  volume.  We  can  assure  our  pious  readers — young  or  old,  rich 
or  poor — that  they  will  enjoy  a  sweet  feast  in  the  perusal  of  this 
Memoir. 

Memarka  on  the  Antiguity  and  Nature  of  Man^  in  reply  to  the  recent  Work  of  8k 
Charles  LyeU.  By  the  liev.  James  Brodio,  A.M.  Edinburgh:  JohmloiM, 
Hunter,  &  Co.    London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.     1864. 

We  have  long  ago  read  with  interest  and  satisfaction  the  productions  of 
Mr  Brodic's  pen  in  the  discussion  of  scientific  topics  in  a  religious  spirit. 
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It  was  evident  that  he  had  studied  such  subjects  carefully,  and  he  was 
soocessful  in  turniug  them  to  the  best  account.  It  was  by  the  care 
with  which  he  watched  the  gradual  development  of  the  science  of 
geology  in  particular,  and  the  statements  of  geologists  regarding  the 
success  of  their  researches  in  this  department  of  science,  that  he  came 
to  be  qualified  to  expose  so  effectively  the  aberrations  of  the  distin- 
guished man  of  science,  whose  book  he  reviews,  by  a  legitimate  use  of 
data  furnished  by  geologists  themselves.  Though  ministers  of  the 
gospel  have  not  time  to  devote  to  the  practical  study  of  geology,  they 
raay  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  varied  evidence  adduced  in 
its  support  in  the  writings  of  men  of  science,  and  with  the  data  on 
which  their  different  hypothesis  regarding  it  are  professedly  founded. 
This  enables  them,  when  men  of  science  make  a  perverted  and  un- 
warranted use  of  alleged  scientific  discoveries,  to  meet  them  on  their 
own  ground,  and  to  demolish  their  sophistical  reasoning  by  artillery 
drawn  from  an  armoury  furnished  by  themselves.  It  is  the  signal 
success  of  Mr  Brodie  in  this  way  that  is  one  of  the  highest  com- 
mendations of  his  present  work.  In  it  he  has  shown  unanswerably 
the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  science  of  geology  itself,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  admitted 
that  we  must  be  guided  in  our  arguments,  if  we  would  arrive  at  just 
conclusions  on  the  subjects  discussed.  It  is  remarkable  that  men  of 
science,  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  giants  of  intellect  in  their 
reasoning  on  purely  scientific  questions,  often  display  the  greatest 
weakness  when  they  touch  on  the  subject  of  revealed  religion.  It 
conld  not  have  been  believed  that  a  gentlemen  of  such  distinguished 
gifts  and  attainments  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  could  have  been  capable  of 
making  such  bold  assertions  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  supported  by 
such  inconclusive  reasoning,  were  they  not  unequivocally  expressed  in 
the  work  lately  published  by  him.  As  to  this,  we  find  Mr  Brodie 
saying  (page  3) — **It  needs  only  a  very  brief  examination  of  his  work 
to  convince  any  careful,  unprejudiced  reader  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  facts  which  he  brings  forward  are  unfairly  stated,  and  that  the  con- 
clusions to  which  he  comes  are  not  warranted  bi/  the  evidence  he  adduces.^^ 
The  tone  and  spirit  of  Mr  Brodie's  valuable  little  work  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  extracts: — 

"  When  science  and  theology  are  tbos  brought  into  seeming  collision,  it  is  the 
daty  of  every  one  who  believes  in  God  as  at  once  the  Ood  of  natnre  and  the  Qod  of 
grace,  to  examine  the  subject  with  care,  that  he  may  devise  a  means  by  which  this 
apparent  discrepancy  may  be  explained. 

**  Some  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  philosophical  pursuits,  and  at  the  same 
time  profess  regard  for  the  sacred  record,  have  suggested  that,  as  the  adoption  of 
the  conclusions  to  which  geologists  have  come  would  not  affect  our  belief  in  any 
of  the  essential  doctrines  of  revelation,  we  should  modify  our  views  of  the  Hebrew 
chronology,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  discoveries  of  geologists. 

"  To  this  proposal  we  cannot  agree.  We  have  examined,  over  and  over  again, 
the  narrative  of  Moses,  and  the  historical  evidence  adduced  in  its  favour,  and  we 
feel  fully  persuaded,  not  only  that  it  was  at  first  a  simple  and  accurate  statement  of 
facts,  but  that  it  has  been  brought  down  to  us  correct  and  unimpaired.  We  do  not 
approve  of  the  liberties  which  some  translators  have  taken  with  the  Hebrew  text  in 
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their  interpretations  of  its  meaning;  and  we  are  prepared  to  maintain,  that  the  pUin 
and  literal  meaning  of  the  words  is  perfectly  consistent  both  with  the  doctrines  of 
revelation  and  with  the  discoveries  of  science. 

"Another  method  of  reconciliation  is  open  before  ns.  If  the  old  Hebrew  state- 
ments will  not  bend,  the  conclusions  of  modem  geologists  maj  be  found  more  ood- 
plying.  We  therefore  tarn  to  the  volnme  of  Sir  C.  Ljell,  that  we  may  examine  tbe 
facts  which  he  has  collected,  and  judge  of  the  arguments  which  he  has  fomided 
upon  them. 

"In  doing  so  we  find  the  solution  of  our  difficulties  made  very  easy.'*     (Pp.  2.  3). 

In  his  late  work,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  assumes  the  gradual  rise  of  the 
land  in  Norway,  which  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  a  century,  as  the 
mean  measure  of  elevation  in  other  places  over  the  earth,  and  reasons 
from  this  in  tbe  following  way : — 

"  If  we  assume  the  average  rate  of  upheaval  to  have  been,  as  befoxe  hinted 
(p.  58),  two  and  a  half  feet  in  a  century,  three  hundred  feet  would  give  an  anti- 
quity of  twelve  thousand  years  to  the  Cagliari  pottery,  even  if  we  simply  confine 
our  estimate  to  the  upheaval  above  the  sea  level,  without  allowing  for  the  original 
depth  of  water  in  which  the  moUusca  lived"  (p.  178). 

After  some  able  reasoning  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  author  whose 
work  he  is  reviewing,  Mr  Brodie  proceeds  to  say — 

"  Our  principal  objection,  however,  to  his  alignment  is,  that  he  assumes  tbe 
rising  of  the  land  in  Sweden  to  be  the  measure  by  which  we  are  to  calculate  the 
action  of  internal  agencies  in  other  places.  He  speaks  of  a  continuous  rise  in 
Sweden;  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  many  sudden  changes  of  levd  that 
have  taken  place  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  timea 
If  all  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  land  was  folly 
investigated,  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  suspect  that  sudden  upheaval  would 
be  found  to  be  the  rule,  and  continuous  elevation  the  exception.  We  therefore 
object  to  his  reasoning,  and  maintain  that  this  bringing  forward  of  one  dass  of 
fsLcta,  while  others  of  a  different  kind  are  passed  by  in  silence,  gives  an  unfair  and 
one-sided  view  of  the  question.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  evidence  for  conclud- 
ing that  the  elevation  of  those  beaches  was  slow  and  continuous. 

"  As  to  the  changes  in  Italy,  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  they  haw 
been  uniformly  progressive;  and  even  if  we  were  to  allow  that  the  elevation  of 
Cagliari  was  gradual,  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  the  rate  waa  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  a  century.  If  the  North  Cape  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  five  feet  in  a 
hundred  years,  may  not  the  southern  part  of  Sardinia  have  risen  with  equal  ra- 
pidity ?  We  again  ask.  Why  are  we  to  take  the  elevation  of  Sweden  as  the  mie 
to  measure  the  rate  of  upheaval  in  Italy  ?  The  region  in  which  Cagliari  is  lito- 
ated  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  is  occupied  by  Scandinavia.  In  tlie 
one  there  are  three  volcanoes — Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  Stromboli, — all  in  active 
operation,  while  earthquakes  and  sudden  convulsions  of  nature  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  the  other  there  is  no  volcano,  and  earthquakes,  we  believe,  are 
rare.  If  we  are  to  speculate  on  the  time  required  for  the  elevation  of  Cagliari, 
let  us  take  our  example  of  a  rise  from  some  of  the  neighbouring  shores.  In  15SS 
the  whole  coast  of  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples,  was  raised  twenty  feet  in  a  single  ni^t 
If,  therefore,  taking  this  fact  as  the  baais  of  our  calculations,  we  were  to  oonehide 
that  it  took  fifteen  days  to  raise  the  southern  part  of  Sardinia,  we  would  haw 
far  better  ground  on  which  to  rest  our  argument  than  the  arbitrary  asaumptioo 
of  Sir  Charles 
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"  In  truth,  however,  all  speculations  as  to  the  time  required  by  internal  agency 
lor  accomplishing  the  most  startling  results  are  simply  absurd.  The  elevation  of 
a  mountain,  or  the  hollowing  out  of  a  sea,  may  result  from  changes  slowly  pro- 
gressing during  many,  many  centuries;  or  they  may  be  effected  by  subterranean 
forces  in  a  single  hour." 

Again,  in  relation  to  the  same  subject,  Mr  Brodie  says  of  the  state- 
ments of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  regarding  "  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Liege  district" — 

"  We  find  in  this  reasoning  what  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  strangest  of  fal- 
lacies. He  describes  great  effects,  and  then  he  speaks  of  *  considerations  of  time,' 
but  does  not  so  much  as  allude  to  the  forces  that  produced  the  effects.  Every 
mechanician  knows  that  if  the  force  or  producing  cause  be  known,  we  then  can 
calculate  the  time  required  to  accomplish  a  given  result;  but  if  the  cause  be  un- 
known, it  is  perfectly  idle  to  speculate  as  to  the  question  of  time.  One  of  the 
primary  elements  on  which  our  calculation  must  rest  is  awanting. 

''Sir  Charles  assumes  that  the  effects  referred  to  were  produced  by  some 
slowly  operating  cause;  but  though  he  speaks  of  'evidence  to  which  we  may  ap- 
peal,' he  brings  forward  no  evidence  whatever  in  support  of  his  conjecture." 

After  quoting  the  argument  of  Sir  C.  Lyell  regarding  the  Noachian 
Deluge,  our  author  adds — 

"  In  this  extract  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  allegation  that  a  deluge,  such 
as  Moses  describes  the  Noachian  Deluge  to  have  been,  could  not  have  taken  place 
at  the  time  which  he  assigns  as  the  date  of  its  occurrence.  In  the  next  place, 
we  have  the  information  that  the  Hebrew  narrative,  being  inconsistent  with  the 
discoveries  of  science,  must  be  set  aside.  Bishop  Colenso,  accordingly,  teUs  us 
that  it  was  the  incongruity  which  he  found  between  the  facts  of  geology  and  the 
statements  of  Scripture  tJiat  more  especially  influenced  him  in  renouncing  his 
belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  Sir  C.  Lyell,  led,  we 
presume,  by  a  similar  process  of  reasoning,  has  come  to  a  similar  conclusion.  He 
says  (p.  380)— 

** '  True  history  and  chronology  are  the  creation,  as  it  were,  of  yesterday.  Thus  the  First  Olym- 
piad is  generally  regarded  as  the  earliest  date  on  which  we  can  rely,  in  the  past  annals  of  man- 
kind— only  772  years  before  the  Christian  era.'" 

''  We  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  assertion,  that  a  deluge,  such  as  Moses  describes 
the  Flood  of  Noah  to  have  been,  could  not  have  taken  place  at  the  time  which  he 
assigns  as  the  date  of  its  occurrence,  and  maintain  that  the  whole  of  Sir  Charles's 
ai^gument  rests  on  a  palpable  mistake. 

"  The  effect  produced  by  water  on  any  substance  exposed  to  ite  action  depends 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  water  is  moving.  We  see  the  effect  of  the  vio- 
lent action  of  water  when  the  river,  swollen  with  the  melting  snow  or  heavy  fall 
of  rain,  comes  down  as  a  sweeping  flood,  levels  the  dwellings  of  man  by  ite  im- 
petuous force,  tears  up  and  carries  away  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  covers  the 
plain  with  banks  of  gravel  and  sand.  We  see  it  again  when  the  sea,  tossed  by 
the  tempest,  dashes  on  the  shore,  and,  by  its  repeated  assaults,  wears  the  rocks 
into  rugged  precipices,  and  hollows  them  out  into  caverns.  Such  are  the  effects 
of  water  when  put  into  violent  agitation. 

"  We  must  not,  however,  attribute  to  water  at  rest,  or  only  gently  flowing,  the 
■ame  destructive  influence  that  it  exerts  when  violently  agitated.  The  breakers, 
dashing  against  the  shore,  wear  away  the  rock,  and  grind  its  fragments  into  gravel 
and  sand;  but  in  the  deep  water,  underneath  the  line  to  which  the  influence  of 
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the  wave  extendfl,  no  such  destructive  agency  is  found.  There  tbe  moat  fngOe 
shell  remains  uninjured,  and  the  zoophyte  expands  its  fihny  armi^  and  fmn  no 
evil.  In  the  ocean,  in  curious  contrast  to  the  condition  of  politiGal  societj,  the 
upper  portion  is  unceasingly  restless,  and  its  tendency  is  lerellii^  and  destnio- 
tive,  but  the  under  portion  is  conservative  and  calm. 

"  There  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  effect  that  is  produced  when  any- 
thing is  sunk  in  the  still  water  of  the  deep,  and  that  which  results  when  it  ii 
exposed  to  the  continuous  action  of  the  waves.  The  one  is  so  small  that  it  u 
hardly  appreciable;  the  other  is  so  great,  as  clearly  to  show  the  foroe  of  the  bil- 
lows to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  agencies  in  nature.  Abundance  of  facts 
might  be  adduced  to  show  that  this  is  the  case.  A  ship  containing  treasure 
sprung  a  leak,  and  sank  in  water  so  deep  that  the  influence  of  the  billows  could 
not  affect  it.  The  depth,  however,  to  which  it  sank,  did  not  exceed  the  distance 
to  which  daring  divers  may  descend.  Sometime  afterwards  a  diver  went  down 
to  examine  it,  and  found  not  only  the  vessel  entire,  but  the  glasses  standing  on 
the  cabin  table  as  the  steward  had  left  them.  In  such  an  instance  as  this  we 
see  the  effect  of  a  simple  submergence  under  the  deep.  On  the  other  hand,  wfaca 
a  ship,  even  of  the  strongest  construction,  runs  aground  on  a  sand-bank,  though 
it  may  not  have  sustained  the  slightest  injury  from  the  concussion,  if  a  gale 
springs  up  before  it  can  be  got  afloat  again,  it  vrill  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  its 
strongest  timbers  will  be  scattered  in  wild  confusion  on  the  shore. 

"  If  the  volcanic  cones  of  Auvergne  had  been  subjected  to  the  continuous  action 
of  the  billows, — ^in  other  words,  if  they  had  formed  for  any  length  of  time  a  pert 
of  the  ocean's  shore,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  swept  away;  but  they 
may  have  been  sunk  once  and  again  beneath  the  deep  without  a  single  dnder 
having  been  moved." 

These  are  specimens  of  the  successfnl  way  in  which  Mr  Brodie  de- 
monstrates the  groundlessness  of  the  conclusions  which  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  professes  to  have  established.  We  most  cordially  commend 
this  able  work  to  our  readers,  and  trust  a  treatise  which  is  so  season- 
able will  have  an  extensive  circulation.  It  can  be  obtained  fi>r  a 
small  sum;  and  its  perusal  will  be  instructive  to  all,  and  very  grati- 
fying to  the  true  friends  of  the  Bible.  It  cannot  but  mortify  the 
enemies  of  Eevelation  that  the  Goliath,  on  whose  power  they  had 
built  such  high  hopes,  has  been  laid  so  completely  prostrate  by  one 
so  modest  and  unpretending  as  the  minister  of  MonimcuL 


Fake  ChrUia  and  the  True ;  or  tht  Gospel  History  mairUamedf  m  answtr  to 
Strauss  and  Senan,  A  Sermon,  by  the  Bev.  John  Cairns,  DJ).  Edinboigk: 
EdmonstoB  and  Douglas.    1864. 

This  discourse  requires  no  commendation,  having  received,  at  lai^ge, 
the  approval  of  those  to  whom  it  was  preached,  and  more  than  onoe 
re-delivered  by  special  request.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  a  mind  capable 
of  grasping  and  of  analysing  the  subtle  scepticism  of  Strauss  and 
Kenan.  After  presenting,  in  a  graphic  comparison,  the  differeooB 
between  the  works  of  the  above-named  authors,  Dr  Cairns  proves,  to 
a  demonstration,  that  Renan's  Life  of  Jesus  is  false  to  its  auttortttet, 
the  gospels— false  to  human  nature-^false  to  every  just  conc^Mm  of 
Chd— and  false  when  tried  by  the  undeniable  facts  of  history. 
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We  could  not  advise  any  of  oar  ordinary  readers  to  peruse  this 
dem  Life  of  ^esus ;  but  this  review  partly  unfolds  what  the  book 
and  shows,  with  the  band  of  a  master,  how  its  false  philosophy  and 
ptical  perversion  of  the  life  of  Jesus  may  be  exposed  and  over- 
own. 


SCOTLAND. 

What  thoagh  no  palm  trees  deck  thy  groTes, 

Nor  birds  of  brilliant  plame; 
No  pearb  beneath  thy  waters  lie, 

Nor  spice  thy  breeze  perfhme ; 
Yet,  Scotland,  thine  are  richer  gems 
Than  glow  in  monarchs*  diadems. 

Thoa  hid*st  by  mountain,  stream,  and  glen, 

Bright  scenes  of  beanty  rare ; 
Thy  song-birds*  thrilling  melodies 

Float  on  the  snmmer  air; 
And  nestling  flowerets  fragrance  breathe. 
And  moss-grown  banks  with  beanty  wreathe. 

Bnt  on  thy  hills  a  nobler  plant, 
*Mid  storms  and  tempests  norsM, 

Grows,  wider  spreading  day  by  day; 
Still  fresh  as  when  at  first 

It  struck  its  roots  in  Scottish  earth. 

To  bless  the  land  that  gave  it  birth. 

Tis  Liberty— thy  sacred  tmst, 

And  blood-bought  heritage: 
Thine  since  the  day  when  royal  Brace 

Did  with  thy  foes  engage, 
And  back  prood  England's  onset  torn 
In  the  fierce  strife  at  Bannockhnrn. 

Thine  is  a  tear-dimmed  history, 

And  writ  on  many  a  page 
In  blood  of  those  who  fell  beneath 

The  tyrant's  crnel  rag^. 
And  handed  down,  from  sire  to  son, 
The  freedom  they  so  deariy  won. 

Thy  solemn  martyr  memories 

Still  linger  in  thy  homes ; 
And  many  a  moor  and  mountain  caye 

Tells,  in  low  whispered  tones, 
How  hoary  age  and  gentle  yonth 
There,  falling,  once  npheld  the  truth. 
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Blood,  darker  than  the  heather's  bloom, 
Has  stained  the  parple  moor, 

And,  mingling  with  the  moontain  rill, 
Crimsoned  its  waters  pore, 

Where  persecution's  cmel  hand 

Once  slew  the  fairest  of  the  land. 

It  slew  the  men,  hot  coold  not  kill 
The  tmth  for  which  they  died: 

That  ever  liyes,  sinoe,  dying,  they 
Its  enemies  defied; 

And,  kneeling  on  the  grassy  sod. 

Their  martyr  spirits  pa8s*d  to  God. 

Then  gaard  that  troth  with  jealous  care. 
And  wave  its  banner  high ; 

Thine  only  source  of  liberty 
Which,  losing  troth,  most  die. 

That  which  thy  faithful  sons  have  booght, 

See,  Scotland,  that  thoo  sell  it  not 

Thrice  happy  land  I  if,  throogh  the  troth. 
Thy  children  are  made  free, 

And  the  crown-rights  of  Christ,  thy  King, 
Are  still  maintain*d  by  thee. 

This,  Scotland,  is  thy  brightest  gem, — 

The  jewel  of  thy  diadem. 


^tUcUi  fojetrB* 


CONSIDER  THE  LILIES,  HOW  THEY  GROW. 

The  lilies  fair  are  foand 
On  shadowy  groond. 
The  shady  haonts  of  sonny  clime. 
And  breathe  the  balm  of  summer  time ; 
Refreshed  by  morning  dew,  and  vail'd  from  noon-tide  glow. 
They  taste  the  softest  b'ght  and  air,  and  this  is  how  they  grow. 

Up-drawn  from  verdant  sod 
By  look  from  God, 
These  holy,  happy  flowers  pervade 
The  sloping  lawn,  the  forest  glade ; 
And  charmed  by  zephyr's  wing,  and  luU'd  by  streamlet's  flow, 
They  calmly  mose,  they  brightly  dream,  and  this  is  how  they  grow. 

They  bloom  in  shelter'd  nook. 
By  curling  brook ; 
And  Earth  how  fondly  loves 
These  treasures  of  her  streams  and  groves : 
The  dark  mould  cherishes  their  petals,  white  like  snow. 
With  heavQo-i^portioned  notriment,  and  this  is  how  they  grow. 
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I  have  considered  them, 
The  flexile  stem, 
The  bloBBoms  pending  airily, 
Beneath  their  leafy  canopy, 
With  witching  fragrance,  spotleaa  here,  and  thus  I  feel  and  know 
That  God  imparts  their  lavelineaa,  and  this  is  how  they  grow.    ' 
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ANTIQUITY. 
Antiquitt — what  is  it  else  {Gtod  only  excepted)  but  man*s  aathority  horn  some 
ages  before  ns?  Now,  for  the  troth  of  things,  time  makes  no  alteration;  things  are 
still  the  same  as  they  are,  let  the  time  be  past,  present,  or  to  come.  Those  bless- 
ings which  we  reverence  for  antiquity,  what  were  they  at  their  first  birth  ?  Were 
they  false  ? — time  cannot  make  them  true.  Were  they  tme  ? — time  cannot  make 
them  more  tme.  The  circumstance,  therefore,  of  time,  in  respect  to  truth  and  error, 
is  merely  impertinent. — John  Sales. 

THE  ONLY  SAFE  WALK. 
"AiTD  Enoch  walked  with  Qod."  This  is  the  only  walk  in  which  we  can 
never  go  astray ;  and  happy  is  he  who,  amidst  the  innumerable  paths  by  which  he 
is  summoned,  is  led  to  the  proper  walk.  To  walk  with  God,  we  must  take  heed  to 
every  step  of  His  providence  and  grace :  we  must  have  a  holy  fear  of  not  keeping 
close  to  Him ;  though  He  will  never  leave  us  if  we  do  not  leave  Him.  We  must 
maintain  a  sacred  communion  with  Him,  and  have  our  conversation  in  heaven 
rather  than  on  earth ;  we  must  be  perpetually  receding  from  the  world,  and  with- 
drawing from  its  attachments.  We  must  feel  our  hearts  glow  with  a  greater  degree 
of  love  to  Him,  and,  by  the  influence  of  His  holy  Spirit  upon  our  affections,  become 
gradually  more  assimilated  to  the  Divine  nature.  We  must  take  His  word  for  our 
directory — His  promise  for  our  food — and  His  blessed  Son  for  our  sole  reliance — 
making  the  foot  of  the  cross  our  only  resting-place.  If  we  thus  walk  with  Qod- 
through  the  wilderness  of  life.  He  will  walk  with  us  when  we  reach  the  dark  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death;  and  though  we  cannot  hope  for  the  same  translation  as 
Enoch,  still,  like  him,  we  shall  not  be  on  earth,  because  God  hath  taken  ns.— /oAn 
Mason  Qood, 

SACKIFICES  FOR  RELIGION. 
If  your  religion  requires  nothing,  it  amounts  to  nothing.  If  there  is  no  letting  go, 
and  giving  up,  of  the  world — no  sacrifice  of  time,  talents,  of  pride,  selfishness — 
there  will  be  no  benefit  derived  from  it ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  sacrifice  will  be 
the  benefit.  We  must  "buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not."  There  must  be  a  "  living 
sacrifice"  for  it.  "  Yes,"  says  one,  "but  we  are  to  buy  it  without  money  and  with- 
out price."  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  specific  sum  of  money  required  for  it,  or,  indeed, 
any  money.  The  poor  may  have  it  without  money;  yet  he  may  be  properly  said  to 
bay  it  as  well  as  the  rich.  He  cannot  have  it  for  nothing;  and  if  he  offers  a  sac- 
rifice which  costs  him  nothing,  he  will  receive  a  religion  worth  nothing. 

"  But  how  is  this?"  says  one.  "  Christ  has  told  us  it  is  a  'treasure  hid  in  a  field; 
the  which  when  a  man  hath  found,  he  hideth,  and  for  joy  thereof  goeth  and  seUdh 
dU  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth  that  field,' "    It  is  the  pearl  of  great  price,  which  the 
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finder  conld  bay  only  at  the  BOcrifM  ofdU  that  he  hath  (Matth.  tlil  46).  80  it 
moBt  be.  No  man  can  obtain  troe  religion  but  by  giTiog  op  oS  that  he  hae  w  iti 
possession  and  affections. '  If  he  has  money,  he  moat  make  an  entire  Barrender  of 
that,  as  well  as  of  everything  else.  Himself,  and  all  that  belongs  to  him,  nrnsl  be 
dedicated  to  GUkL  Now,  if  I  am  required  to  make  snch  a  sacrifice,  it  iiJviSU:  it  is 
mere  mockery  for  me  to  oSer  unto  God  that  which  costs  me  nothing. — MonUtig  Star. 

A  WORD  FOR  THE  SCEPTIC. 
Oh,  phbcioub  gospel!  Will  you,  with  merciless  hand,  endeavour  to  tear  away  firom 
our  hearts  this  best,  this  last,  and  sweetest  consolation  ?  Would  yon  darken  the 
only  avenue  through  which  any  ray  of  hope  can  enter?  Would  yon  tear  from  the 
aged  and  infirm  poor  the  only  prop  on  which  their  souls  can  repose  in  peace? 
Would  you  deprive  the  dying  of  their  only  source  of  consolation  ?  Would  joa  rob 
the  world  of  its  richest  treasure  ?  Would  you  let  loose  the  flood-gates  of  everj  vios, 
and  bring  back  upon  the  earth  the  horrors  of  superstition  or  the  atrocities  of  atheisBf 
Then  endeavour  to  subvert  the  gospel ;  throw  around  yon  the  fire-brands  of  infidefitf ; 
laugh  at  religion,  and  make  a  mock  of  futurity;  but  be  assured  that  for  all  thsM 
things  God  will  bring  you  into  judgment.  I  will  persuade  myself  that  a  regard  Icr 
the  welfare  of  their  country,  if  no  higher  motive,  will  induce  men  to  respect  tbt 
Christian  religion.  And  every  pious  heart  will  say,  "Rather  let  the  light  of  the  ssa 
be  extinguished  than  the  precious  light  of  the  gospel.*' — DrA.  Alexander. 

REFORMATION  PIETY. 

Thet  who  are  fond  of  running  a  tilt  against  the  virtues  of  the  Puritans,  for  ever 
harping  on  the  old  iterated,  worn-out  theme  of  gloom  and  sternness,  woold  do  well 
to  reflect  upon  the  case  and  commonness,  as  well  as  the  meanness,  of  such  deroga- 
tory criticism.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  sensual  world  and  a  self-indulgent  spirit  csip 
at  the  sterner  graces  of  our  Puritan  ancestors.  "  Indeed,**  said  the  great  Edmund 
Burke,  on  a  great  occasion,  "  the  whole  clan  of  the  severe  and  restrictive  virtues  are 
at  a  market  price  almost  too  high  for  humanity.**  Tet  those  were  the  characteristics 
of  a  Puritan  piety  ;  and  beyond  all  qnestion,  self-denial  is,  and  to  fallen  beings  ever 
must  be,  the  ground  of  all  virtue.  The  inheritance  which,  in  the  exercise  of  "  tiie 
severe  and  restrictive  virtues,**  our  noble  forefathers  procured  for  ns  by  anffSmng, 
can  be  preserved  by  us,  or  imparted  to  the  world,  only  through  a  participation  ia 
the  same  discipline.  Luxury  on  our  part,  and  sarcasm  on  our  fiither*s  piety,  wiO 
never  do. 

The  piety  of  the  Bible  is  winning,  not  repulsive;  but  it  is  not  winning  tos 
worldly  mind,  and  never  can  become  so.  The  mind  must  have  begun  to  renonoee 
its  woridliness  before  true  piety  can  be  other  than  distasteful  to  it  It  may  ssj 
that  it  is  only  the  caricature  of  piety,  the  pretence  of  frames,  experienoes,  and  naaj 
revivals,  that  it  hates ;  but  still  it  remains  true,  not  only  that  the  carnal  mind  ii 
enmity  against  God,  but  that  the  whole  atmosphere  and  manner  of  lifis,  opioioih 
and  conduct,  produced  and  required  by  a  consistent  piety,  are  distasteful,  displessiqg. 
Hence  the  demand  for  a  compromise.  Tou  must  abate  something  of  the  atridDSSi 
of  your  standard,  the  man  of  the  world  says,  or  put  some  of  the  qualitiea  that  wiD 
attract  the  publicans  and  harlots  into  it,  or  else  you  will  never  win  me,  and  ths 
fellows  of  my  stamp.  You  never  can  gain  the  rotU  and  the  libertine  by  severity. 
We  never  expect  to  do  so ;  nevertheless,  the  piety  of  the  gospel  must  draw  up  the 
world,  not  come  down  to  its  level. 

Compromises  may  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  matters  of  political  law,  oonstitaticB, 
and  expediency ;  but,  under  all  circumstances,  we  go  for  an  uncompromisiiig  piety. 
And  true  piety  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  all  countries,  mingled  with  foreign  and&lss 
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ingredieots,  the  product  now  of  one  age,  and  then  of  another.  But  the  piety  pre- 
sented in  the  instractions,  life,  and  example,  of  onr  hlessed  Lord  and  His  disciples, 
there  can  be  no  question,  was  a  self-denying  and  uncompromising  piety.  If  any 
man  will  be  my  diuciple,  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up  the  cross  daily,  and  come 
after  me.  Ye  cannot  follow  two  roasters.  No  servant  can  do  this ;  for  either  he 
will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the 
other.  Te  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  Moreover,  if  ye  justify  yourselves  be- 
fore men,  remember  that  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men,  is  abomination  in 
the  sight  of  God.  The  standard  of  men  of  the  world,  both  for  piety  and  enjoyment, 
for  manners  and  good  fellowship,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  children  of  God 
And  even  James,  with  his  great  maul  against  hypocrisy  and  mere  profession,  is  in 
favour  of  the  piety  whose  type  among  men  is  that  of  experiences,  much  praying, 
watchfulness,  psalm-singing,  separation  from  the  world,  and  visiting  the  poor.  Is 
any  among  you  afflicted  ?  Let  him  pray.  Is  any  merry  ?  Let  him  sing  psalms. 
Doth  any  seem  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue  ?  His  religion  is  vain. 
Pore  religion,  and  undefiled,  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this :  to  visit  the  father- 
less and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  keep  thyself  unspotted  from  the  workl. 
The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God.  Whosoever,  therefore, 
will  be  a  friend  of  the  world,  is  the  enemy  of  God.  Now,  it  is  this  very 
worldliness,  against  which  we  are  here  cautioned  and  warned  of,  that  is  the 
one  great  evil  afflicting  the  modern  church,  as  a  wide-spreading,  withering 
plague.  It  enters  into  our  very  sanctuaries ;  it  cuts  the  nerves  both  of  social  and 
secret  piety;  it  takes  away  the  freshness,  fearlessness,  and  independence  of  a 
homble  reliance  upon  God,  and  throws  the  Church  and  the  Christian  upon  the 
business  of  pleasing  men  rather  than  God.  It  produces  a  fawning,  cringing, 
time-serving,  gentlemanly,  respectable,  fashionable  piety,  instead  of  a  decisive,  con- 
stant, simple,  single-eyed  regard  to  God.  It  produces  a  self-indulgent,  instead  of  a 
self-denying  piety.  Under  the  pretence  of  the  necessity  of  being  genial  and  alluring, 
it  comes  down  to  the  world  instead  of  drawing  the  world  up  to  itself;  and  under  the 
fear  of  giving  offence,  or  of  repelling  worldly  minds  by  unnecessary  strictness,  it 
throws  off  even  the  sacred  restraints  of  the  gospel,  and,  instead  of  a  conversation  "  sea- 
soned with  salt,"  puts  on  the  manners  and  fashions  of  society,  and  enters  into  a 
rivalry  with  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  in  the  race  fur  grand  houses,  magnificent 
furniture,  costly  and  gay  clothing,  crowded  routs  and  parties,  perpetual  amuse- 
ments, and  faring  sumptuously  every  day. —  O,  B.  Cheever^  D.D. 

CAN  YOU  BE  SAFE  TOO  SOON  ? 
Can  you  be  safe  too  soon  ?  Can  you  be  happy  too  soon  ?  Certainly  you  cannot  be 
out  of  danger  of  hell  too  soon;  and,  therefore,  why  should  not  your  closing  with 
Christ  upon  His  own  terms  be  your  very  first  work  ?  If  the  urgent  business  of 
svery  man's  life  be  to^e  from  the  wrath  to  come,  as  indeed  it  is  (Matt.  iii.  9),  and 
oflee  for  refuge  to  Jesus  Christy  as  indeed  it  is  (Heb.  vi.  18),  then  all  delays  are 
lighly  dangerous.  The  man-slayer,  when  fleeing  to  the  city  of  refuge  before  the 
avenger  of  blood,  did  not  think  he  could  reach  the  city  too  soon.  Set  your  reason  to 
work  upon  this  matter:  put  the  case  as  it  really  is.  I  am  fleeing  from  wrath  to 
M>me:  the  justice  of  God  and  the  curses  of  the  law  are  closely  pursuing  me.  Is  it 
•easonable  that  I  should  sit  down  in  the  way  and  gather  flowers,  or  play  with  trifles  ? 
br  such  tiifles  are  all  concerns  in  this  world,  compared  with  our  soul's  salvation. 

THAT  VOICE  THROUGH  ETERNITY. 
^  Minister,  while  attending  church  in  a  strange  city,  was  struck  with  the  surpassing 
iweetness  of  the  voice  of  a  young  lady  who  sat  near  him.    Being  afterwards  intro- 
Inced  to  her,  he  inquired  whether  she  loved  the  Savioor.    She  replied,  "I  am  afraid 
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not."  "Then,  my  dear  yonng  TrienJ,  what  will  joa  do  with  thai  Toice  in  etnnity! 
Shall  it  be  epent  in  nttering  the  wailings  of  the  lost  for  ever?" 

The  qnestion  sent  conviction  to  her  heart,  and  she  rested  not  till  she  foond  peioe 
in  believing.  Reader,  you  often  sing  as  yon  best  can :  perhaps  yoa  sing  veD. 
What  will  you  do  with  your  voice  in  eternity  ? 

Well  would  it  be  were  our  artistic  singers,  who  care  not  thongh  tha  monihi  of 
fellow-worshippers  are  closed  by  their  unintelligible  music,  or  thongh  the  honn  of 
Ood  be  turned  into  a  place  of  mere  entertainment,  to  ponder  this  qnestioo.  Let 
those  who  lead  the  service  of  song  in  the  sanctuary,  and  those  who  sing  for  tbe 
entertainment  of  social  parties,  listen  to  the  qnestion,  "  What  wiQ  you  do  wiik  tk< 
voice  through  eternity  ?  " — A  merican  Messenger. 

PRESENT  MERCIES  SHOULD  EXCITE  GRATITUDE. 
Thihi:  not  that  your  mercies  lie  wholly  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  fntore.    Look 
around  you.    Even  to  the  suffering  saint  the  present  is  fragrant  with  love;  and  \» 
can  sing  in  the  house  of  his  pilgrimage — 

"The  hill  of  Zion  yields 

A  thousand  sacred  sweets, 
Before  we  reach  the  heavenly  fields, 
Or  walk  the  golden  streets." 

In  respect  to  earthly  things,  have  you  not,  day  by  day,  food  and  raiment?  TUi 
was  Paul's  standard  of  sufficiency  and  content  "What!"  said  the  poor,  sged 
saint,  with  her  crust  of  bread,  "What!  all  this,  and  Christ  besides!" 

And  when  once  set  upon  the  task,  the  ingenuity  of  a  grateful  heart  finds  iBaai> 
fest  love-tokens,  besides  love-subsistence — the  alleviations  of  medical  skill  in  sofier 
ing— the  affectionate  attendance  of  friends  who  are  near — the  prayerful  rememhnaoi 
of  those  far  away — the  welcome  ministrations  of  fellow-Christians,  who  remembs 
the  words,  "  Sick,  and  ye  visited  me." 

These  things — the  gift  of  Jesus — and  Jesus  himself  beside  I  For  the  go^ 
treasures  you  possess  are  not  only  the  title-deeds  of  a  future  inheritance,  but  pncioat 
and  present  realities.  You  daily  feed  on  Christ  by  faith ;  you  live  upon  His  dyiqg 
love;  you  now  lean  upon  Him,  and  find  rest;  you  look  to  Him,  and  are  comfoitsd. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  his  piteous  lamentations,  broke  oat  into 
praise.     "His  compassions  fail  not;  they  are  new  every  morning." 

These  fresh,  unfailing  mercies  are  yours.  It  was  after  the  patriarch  Jacob  hsl 
seen  in  vision  the  close  connection  betwixt  heaven  and  earth,  that  he  prayed  UmI 
vow  of  singular  sobriety  and  faith — "If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  tliis 
way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  com 
to  my  father's  house  in  peace ;  then  the  Lord  shall  be  my  God." 

The  Christian  needs  no  more,  if  only  he  have  God  for  his  friend,  a  snfBcieDcy  for 
his  wants,  and  a  safe  arrival  at  his  Father's  house  in  j^eace.^Bickergieth, 


THE  STUDENTS. 


We  are  happy  to  know  that  a  goodly  number  of  students  have  been 
prosecuting  their  studies  at  the  various  Scottish  Universities  dniing 
the  last  winter.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  with  all,  the  sesson 
has  been  eminently  successful.  We  should  wish  in  future  to  be  for- 
nishcd  by  Presbyteries  with  iiiller  information  as  to  the  statos  and 
studies  of  students,  and  to  record  duly  such  prizes  as  have  been 
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obtained.  With  tliis  resolution,  we  have  no  delicacy  in  making 
Inown  the  fact,  that  Mr  John  Sturrock,  Midholm,  obtained  the  only 
prize  given  in  the  junior  department  of  the  Hebrew  class,  Free  Church 
College,  Edinburgh. 

In  connection  with  this,  we  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers  that 
the  Scottish  Reformation  Society  has  oflfered  three  prizes,  to  be  com- 
j)eted  for  by  all  the  students  of  the  Original  Secession  Hall  in  Octo- 
"ber  next — the  examination  to  be  entirely  conducted  by  the  Professor 
of  Theology,  the  Hall  Committee,  and  such  other  members  of  Synod 
as  the  Court  may  see  meet  to  appoint.  We  trust  this  shall  stimu- 
late liberality  witiiin  the  body,  so  that  there  may  be  prizes  to  oflfer 
in  other  departments. 

BEGGIl^G  NUNS. 

The  Bulwark  has  done  good  service  in  exposing  the  recent  or- 
ganization of  "begging  nuns.'*  It  was  surely  enough  to  have  our 
families  burdened  by  the  influx  of  Popish  poverty,  knowing  that  that 
poverty  is  the  result  of  priestly  avarice  and  corrupting  doctrines,  with- 
out having  a  fresh  importation  of  "genteel  beggars,"  whose  sole  object 
18  seduction  from  the  Protestant  faith,  and  proselytism  to  Romanism. 
Already  are  some  of  our  cities  assuming  the  aspect  of  the  times  before 
the  Reformation.  Within  and  without,  many  of  our  churches  are 
bearing  the  symbols  of  Popery;  while  monks  and  nuns  are  coming 
forth  from  their  secret  convents  to  parade  our  streets,  and  besiege  our 
habitations.  AATiere  is  this  invasion  to  end?  If  not  in  their  restraint 
by  the  power  of  the  law,  there  is  but  one  alternative — the  restraint  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  subversion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Is  it  not 
strange  that,  at  a  time  when  Italy  and  other  Popish  nations  have  felt 
constrained  to  suppress  the  monastic  system  as  a  public  nuisance, 
Protestant.  Britain  should  be  once  more  overrun,  as  with  a  plague,  by 
these  haunts  of  vice,  vagrancy,  and  idolatry  ?  We  commend  to  all  our 
readers  the  tracts  on  "Popish  Lotteries"  and  "Begging  Nuns,"  and 
trust  that  the  warning  thus  administered  may  not  be  disregarded. 


POPISH  AND  PROTESTANT  LOTTERIES. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  Scottish  Reformation  Society  has  drawn 

attention  to  this  rapidly  increasing  iniquity.     We  trust  the  conductors 

^  of  the  Bulwark,  while  faithfiilly  exposing  the  doings  of  Popery,  will 

not  overlook  the  revival  of  Popish  practices  in  Protestant  churches. 

*  These  have  of  late  become  lamentably  common.    Should  a  fashionable 

•  congregation  desire  a  new  church,  with  its  spin*,  and  crosses,  and  coloured 
\  glass,  and  symbolic  ornaments,  a  bazaar,  accompanied  by  subscription 
I  sales,  or,  in  other  words,  ecclesiastical  raffles,  is  certain  to  come  duly 

in  at  the  end,  with  appeals  to  Christian  benevolence.  There  are  two 
things  at  which  we  are  astonished — viz.,  the  fact  that  wealthy  wor- 
shippers can  deign  to  sit  in  a  gorgeous  church,  the  means  for  procuring 
which  have  been  obtained  by  a  raffle ;  and  not  less  that  ministers, 
whose  special  work  it  is  to  expound  God's  law,  and  keep  pure  and 
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entire  Gkxl's  ordinances,  should  in  any  way  take  part  in,  or  give 
countenance  to,  bazaar  lotteries.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
persons  of  respectability  in  the  social  scale  should  ever  think  of  plac- 
ing articles  in  their  drawuig- rooms,  for  which  a  joint-stock  of  gamblers 
have  paid,  at  the  mere  nominal  price  of  a  lottery-ticket  Wliile  the 
raffle  is  at  once  the  violation  of  national  law  and  the  profanation  of 
an  ordinance  of  God,  the  product  of  such  an  act  is  a  disgrace  to  any 
Christian  mansion.  It  is  high  time  that  the  Courts  of  the  Church 
should  deal  decisively  with  this  wide-spread  iniquity. 

And  why  should  Protestants  be  trained  in  practices  which  tend  to 
make  them  the  dupes  of  Popery  ?  Until  bazaar  lotteries  had  become 
common,  in  connection  with  ecclesiastical  and  benevolent  objects, 
among  Protestants,  there  was  nothing  heard  of  Popish  lotteries — at 
least  among  Scottish  Presbyterians.  Though  long  common  at  Borne, 
and  in  most  of  the  dark  places  of  Popery,  it  is  only  of  late  that  the 
lotteries  of  the  Po^k}  have  been  advertised  in  this  country;  and  no- 
thing was  known  of  such  wholesale  gambling  as  is  now  proposed  in 
such  cases  as  the  Popish  Orphanage  at  Lanark,  so  ably  exposed  k 
the  April  number  of  the  Bulwark.  "  Parcels  of  tickets  are  being  sent 
in  great  quantities  to  public  persons  over  the  whole  kingdom,  offering 
a  free  ticket  for  ever}-  twenty  disposed  of."  We  have  seen  one  of  these 
parcels,  the  numbers  of  which  begin  at  upwards  of  240,000.  Is  Scot- 
land once  more  to  be  turned  into  a  nursery  for  the  vices  of  Popery? 
Are  Presbyterians  to  be  found  playing  into  the  hands  of  "the  mystery 
of  iniquity?"  If  so,  the  guilt  contracted  will  bring  the  doom  pro- 
nounced. Those  who  are  partakers  of  the  sins  of  the  Papacy  must 
endure  the  plagues  destined  to  be  poured  out  on  the  Mother  of  Harlots. 


COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  POPERY. 

We  have  watched  with  deep  interest  the  annual  course  of  lectures 
delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Institute,  now  estab- 
lished in  Edinburgh,  and  extending  its  influence  to  Glasgow  and  other 
leading  towns  in  Scotland.  While  we  could  desiderate  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Institute  were  still  more  restricted,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  the  conviction  that  it  is  doing  a  great  work  in  a  field 
hitherto  sadly  neglected.  During  the  last  session,  about  150  students 
have  been  in  attendance,  on  Dr  Wylie's  Lectun»s,  60  of  whom  com- 
peted for  the  prizes  oflbred.  Having  seen  and  examined  some  of  the 
exercises  prepared  on  the  spot,  in  the  competition  examinations,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  they  indicate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  I'opisli  controversy  that  would  not  be  easily  found  among  the 
ministry,  except  in  cases  where  the  mystery  of  iniquity  has  been  made 
a  special  study.  We  would  earnestly  recommend  our  students  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  classes,  hitherto  so  ably  and  attractively 
conducted  by  Dr  Wylie.  The  present  aggression  of  Popery  in  Britain 
requires  that  the  rising  ministry  should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
Popish  controversy.  We  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all 
who  aspire  to  the  ministerial  office  shall  be  tried  and  tested  on  their 
acquaintance  with,  and  scriptural  views  of,  Popery. 
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INDUCTION  OF  THE  REV.  JAMES  SMELLIE  TO  THE 
CONGREGATION  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The   Stranraer   congregation   (as   we  stated   in  our  last  number) 
having  gracefully  withdrawn  their  protest  against  the  resolution  of 
the  Ayr  Presbytery  to  loose  their  minister  from  them,  Mr  Smellie  was, 
on  Wednesday,  the  23d  March,  inducted  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Edinburgh  congregation  of  United  Original  Seceders,  within  their 
temporary  place  of  worship,  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Nicolson  Street. 
The  hall  was  crowded.     The  Rev.  Mr  Aitken  opened  the  proceedings 
with  devotional  exercises,  and  preached  a  suitable  discourse  from 
Rev.   iii.    7 — "And   to   the    angel  of   the   church  in    Philadelphia 
write;  These  things  saith  He  that  is  holy,  He  that  is  true.  He  that  hath 
the  key  of  David,  He  that  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth;  and  shutteth, 
and  no  man  openeth."  Mr  Aitken  admonished  the  congregation,  from 
these  words,  to  remember  that  the  open  door  which  had  now  been  set 
before  them  could  not  be  closed  without  the  permission  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church.     Although,  therefore,  they  might  only  have  a 
"little  strength,"  they  needed  not  to  be  discouraged,  if,  by  believing 
prayer  and  labour,  they  laid  hold  upon  the  strength  of  their  Almighty 
Saviour.     Mr  Hobart  then  put  the  questions  of  the  Formula,  which 
were  satisfactorily  answered,  and  ofiered   up  the  induction  prayer, 
solemnly  setting  Mr  Smellie  apart  to  the  pastoral  inspection  of  the 
congregation  of  Original   Seceders,   Edinburgh.      Dr   Blakely  then 
addressed  minister  and  people  on  their  respective  duties  as  follows: — 
Dear  Brother, —  At  the  request  of  the  Presbytery,  I  now  essay  to 
address  a  few  words,  by  wiy  of  counsel,  to  you,  and  to  the  flock  over 
which  you  have  now,  in  Christ's  name,  been  inducted  as  the  under- 
shepherd.     I  sincerely  desire  that  this  solemn  duty  had  fallen  to  some 
of  the  fathers  or  brethren  of  more  enlarged  experience.      To  give 
counsel  to  a  young  pastor,  just  entering  on  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  is  comparatively  easy;  but  when  called  to  address  a  brother, 
the  next  on  the  Synod  roll  to  myself,  what  can  I  say,  arising  out  of 
my  own  experience,  that  you  have  not  felt  ?     What  counsel  can  I 
give  that  has  not  been  suggested  by  your  practical  acquaintance  with 
ministerial  and  pastoral  duty  ?     Your  experience,  in  one  respect,  has 
outrun  my  own.     In  the  severance  of  one  pastoral  tie,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  another,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  been  constrained 
solemnly  to  review  the  past  and  anticipate  the  future.     An  important 
event  has  transpired  in  your  personal  history:  a  solemn  crisis  has 
come  in  your  ministerial  relations  and  labours.     Let  us  contemplate 
it  afresh,  and,  from  this  solemn  stand-point  permit  me,  in  all  afifection 
and  sympathy,  to  direct  your  thoughts  to  present  and  future  duty. 

1.  The  primary  duty  to  which  I  would  solicit  your  attention  is 
self-examination. 

This  duty,  I  doubt  not,  you  have  frequently  engaged  in,  and  com- 
mended to  your  people.  It  is  not,  however,  to  this  duty  as  a  Christian 
that  I  would  solicit  your  special  regard,  but  rather  in  its  bearings  upon 
your  whole  spirit,  habits,  and  exercises  in  relation  to  your  ministerial, 
judicial,  and  pastoral  work.     By  doing  so,  in  the  light  of  the  divine 
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word,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  in  prospect  of  ren- 
dering an  account  of  your  stewardship,  you  will  best  discover  the  dan- 
gers to  be  avoided,  and  the  course  of  duty  to  be  pursued.  Ministers,  like 
ordinary  Christians,  have  their  special  temptations,  their  besetting  sns, 
and  their  vulnerable  points  to  be  specially  guarded;  hence,  in  the 
review  of  these,  the  first  duty  is  to  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  man- 
fully and  resolutely  to  strive  against  the  tempter,  and  guard  with 
vigilance  the  points  of  danger.  If  you  find  (as  what  minister  will  not?) 
things  which  have  either  marred  your  own  comfort,  or  the  edification 
of  your  flock,  let  such  be  for  ever  renounced.  In  your  translation  to 
a  new  charge,  and  in  the  evolution  of  new  circumstances,  there  are 
facilities  for  correcting  acquired  habits,  and  for  constrocting  anew  a 
course  of  personal  and  public  action. 

You  will  also,  in  such  a  review,  be  able  to  discover  in  what  cir- 
cumstances and  with  what  spirit  you  have  enjoyed  most  of  the  presence 
and  power  of  the  Master — on  what  occasions  you  have  heard  the  sound 
of  His  goings  in  the  sanctuary,  and  have  felt  that  it  was  good  for  yon 
and  your  people  to  he  on  the  holy  mount.  You  will  discover,  also, 
how,  at  times,  your  own  comfort,  in  the  administration  of  ordinances, 
has  been  marred,  and,  doubtless,  the  light  of  the  sanctuary  in  some 
measure  dimmed,  by  tlie  mental  or  spiritual  gloom  of  the  reflecting 
medium.  From  this,  learn  to  guard  against  mistrust  in  God,  or  the 
neglect  of  any  duty,  personal  or  official,  by  which  the  Spirit  may  be 
grieved,  or  the  light  of  the  Divine  countenance  caused  to  withdraw. 
If  procrastination  of  study,  or  the  fear  of  man,  or  distrust  in  God, 
or  a  regard  to  mere  official  duty,  has  perplexed  your  thoughts,  dis- 
turbed your  exercise,  subverted  your  sense  of  comfort,  or  marred  your 
communication  with  the  Master  of  assemblies,  then  beware  of  snch 
things  in  time  to  come,  so  that  the  dispensation  of  ordinances  may  not 
be  a  mental  toil,  but  a  spiritual  pleasure. 

If,  in  pastoral  work,  you  h^e  failed  in  reaching  a  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual  condition  of  those  visited,  or  if,  in  any  case,  current  conversa- 
tion has  stood  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  souls,  then  let  the  experience 
of  the  past  furnish  lessons  of  wisdom  for  the  future,  so  that  nothing 
may  interfere  with  your  watching  for  souls  as  one  who  must  give 
an  account  to  God.  This  department  of  labour  affords  you  many 
precious  opportunities  for  instructing  the  young,  counselling  those  in 
danger,  admonishing  the  froward,  comforting  the  afflicted,  reproving 
the  ungodly,  stirring  up  the  careless,  and  holding  sweet  fellowship 
with  God's  children.  Let  whatever  has  marred  your  pastoral  work  in 
the  past  be  renounced,  and  guarded  against  in  the  future,  so  that  you 
may,  in  love,  sympathy,  and  fidelity,  discharge  the  duties  of  a  pastor 
with  comfort  to  your  own  soul,  and  acceptance  among  the  flock  over 
which  the  great  Shepherd  has  set  you. 

You  will  also  have  learned  by  past  experience  wherein  yon  may 
expect  to  find  comfort  and  success.  When  the  heart  is  full  of  love  to 
Christ  and  compassion  for  souls,  preaching  becomes  a  source  of  plea- 
sure and  profit  to  the  minister's  own  soul.  "Necessity  is  laid  upon 
me,'*  says  Paul,  *'  yea,  woe  is  unto  me  if  1  preach  not  the  gospel."  If, 
ommunion  with  God,  the  fire  of  holy  zeal  has  been  kindled  in  your 
then  you  may  speak,  as  with  a  "tongue  of  fire,"  to  the 
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souls  of  jour  people.  See  to  it  that  you  cultivate  this  communion 
with  God,  so  that  from  the  inner  chamber  of  gracious  fellowship  you 
may  stand  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  not  only  speaking  what  you  have 
believed,  but  telling  what  God  hath  done  for  your  own  soul.  It  is 
well  when  a  people  discover,  like  the  Israelites,  the  face  of  the  minister 
shining,  as  the  result  of  protracted  communion  with  God. 

Let  a  review  of  the  past  not  only  tend  to  correct  whatever  may  be 
amiss  or  wanting  in  personal  and  official  habits,  but  let  it  also  be  im- 
proved in  the  way  of  affording  you  encouragement  in  future  duty,  and 
consolation  under  trials.  Like  others,  you  have,  no  doubt,  bad  fears 
and  misgivings  about  your  pulpit  work,  but  you  have  never  been  for- 
saken. I  appeal  to  your  own  heart.  Can  you  say  that  so  much  as 
one  good  word  hath  failed  of  all  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  ?  Has  not 
the  Master  of  assemblies  carried  you  safely  and  comfortably  through 
His  work  ?  Have  not  many  a  fear  been  disappointed,  and  many  a 
cloud  dispelled  ?  Then  trust  God  for  the  future.  His  own  glory  is 
more  important  than  your  honour — the  interests  of  souls  than  your  com- 
fort— the  cause  of  truth  than  your  popularity.  It  is  only  mistrust  that 
can  question  His  faithfulness — only  Satan's  temptation  that  can  lead  to 
a  want  of  confidence  in  God.  Let  us  ever  be  jealous  for  God's  glory,  and 
then  we  may  safely  trust  God  with  our  honour.  "  Them  that  honour 
me  I  will  honour;  but  they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed." 
I  do  not  mean  that  you  ought  to  be  without  fear  in  a  work  so  re- 
sponsible, for  "happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  alway;"  but  it  must  be 
the  fear  of  God,  such  as  Moses  experienced,  and  not  **  the  fear  of  man, 
that  bringeth  a  snare."  The  gospel  minister  who  fears  God  aright  has 
nothing  else  to  fear.  God's  glory  is  bound  up  with  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation ;  hence  wherever  He  imparts  the  heavenly  treasure,  He 
will  assuredly  sustain  the  earthen  vessel. 

2.  Permit  me,  dear  brother,  to  refer  to  future  prospects  and  duties 
arising  out  of  your  translation  to  this  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 
The  greater  good  of  the  Church  is  the  only  legitimate  plea  for  the 
translation  of  ministers.  This  plea  the  people  of  your  present  charge 
have  presented.  This  plea  you  have  accepted;  and  on  the  basis  of 
this  plea  the  Courts  of  the  Church  have  dissolved  one  pastoral  tie  and 
formed  another.  Out  of  this  there  spring  duties  and  responsibilities, 
not  only  of  a  general  kind,  as  common  to  every  minister,  but  those, 
also,  which  are  special  and  peculiar — responsibilities  which  demand 
the  most  solemn  thought,  and  duties  which  call  for  a  fresh  consecration 
of  your  heart  and  of  your  labours  to  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard. 

I  need  not  remind  you,  that,  in  the  translation  now  effected,  you 
have  been  called  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  feeling  and  worldly  interests. 
This  is  the  first,  but  not  the  last  you  may  be  called  to  make.  In  short, 
if  the  ends  in  view  are  to  be  attained,  you  must  be  a  living  sacrifice 
laid  on  God's  altar  from  day  to  day.  I  have  no  idea  of  ministers 
trading  upon,  more  than  being  lords  over,  God's  heritage — no  idea  of 
their  converting  the  offices  of  the  Church  into  sinecures  of  leisure,  or 
sources  of  worldly  aggrandisement.  Neither  have  I  any  idea  of  a 
faithful  herald  of  the  cross  retailing,  as  God's  messenger,  the  ser- 
mons accumulated  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry.  The  lamp 
must  be  trimmed  daily,  otherwise  it  will  not  shine  brightly.    The^ 
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word  must  be  studied  anew  if  we  would  obtain  Ood's  message.     The 
stracture  of  a  discourse  may  be  complete,  the  composition  eloquent, 
and  the  matter  just  and  true.     As  the  message  of  former  times  and 
circumstances,  it  may  have  been  efifective  and  suitable ;  yet,  with  all 
these  qualities,  it  may  be  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  God's  present  mes- 
sage to  His  people.     I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  not  legitimately  to 
use  the  fruits  of  former  labours,  as  well  as  the  lessons  of  former  ex- 
perience; but  what  I  mean  is,  that  you  are  not  to  rely  on  these,  so  as, 
by  means  thereof,  you  may  serve  God  with  that  which  costs  yon  no- 
thing.    There  is  something  essentially  dififerent  between  going  to  the 
throne  of  grace  and  the  Bible,  in  order  to  obtain  a  message  from  God 
to  souls,  and  going  to  a  book  of  manuscripts,  in  order  to  obtidn  a 
sermon  to  put  by  a  Sabbath's  work.     To  preach  effectively,  your  own 
soul's  present  exercise  must  be  in  unison  with  the  message  yon  bear. 
Tour  sermon,  as  God's  message,  must  emanate  from  a  heart  full  of  the 
subject,  rather  than  from  the  memory  hastily  refreshed  by  the  perusal 
of  a  manuscript.     If  you  would  obtain  the  great  end  for  which  yon 
have  come  to  this  city,  then,  it  can  only  be  realised  in  the  way  of  strict 
regard   to  the   apostle's  counsel   to   Timothy  (and    remember  this 
counsel  was  administered  long  after  Timothy  had  entered  upon  the 
work  of  the  ministry) — "Give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to 
doctrine.     Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee 
by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.     Me- 
ditate upon  these  things;  give  thyself  wholly  to  them;  that  thy  profit- 
ing may  appear  to  all.     Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the  doctrine; 
continue  in  them ;  for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself  and 
them  that  hear  thee"  (1  Tim.  iv.  13-16). 

These  are  weighty  words,  bearing  upon  the  habits,  responsibilities, 
motives,  and  results  of  the  gospel  ministry;  and  never  were  they  more 
applicable,  or  the  consideration  of  them  more  necessary,  than  in  our 
own  day,  when  the  divine  right  of  presbytery  is  once  more  called  into 
question,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  much  misunderstood  and  per- 
verted. Remember,  you  have  come  to  this  city  to  preach  the  gospel 
under  the  banner  of  a  judicial  testimony  displayed  for  the  truth.  Your 
special  work  is  to  build  up  the  walls  of  Zion — to  keep  and  to  gather 
a  band  of  witnesses  for  the  truth.  This  is  no  easy  matter  in  modern 
times.  What  with  the  multiplication  of  churches — the  enlistment  of 
popular  talent — the  exhibition  of  as  much  truth  and  zeal  as  may  he  in 
keeping  with  modem  liberality, — the  position  of  Original  Seceders  is 
greatly  circumscribed.  Be  not,  therefore,  discouraged  though  there 
should  not  be  a  spring-tide  of  success  at  the  outset  of  your  city  ministry. 
Such  can  scarcely  be  expected  where  reformation  truth  and  principle 
are  so  much  at  a  discount.  And  yet,  without  some  measure  of  success, 
the  end  in  view  cannot  be  obtained.  Other  churches  have  their  centres 
of  wealth  and  influence  in  the  cities  of  the  land;  whereas  Original 
Seceders  have  had  in  some  of  these  the  light  well-nigh  extinguished. 
You  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  repair  the  breaches  of  Zion  in  this 
city,  or  to  prove,  by  the  results  of  your  translation,  that  the  greater 
good  of  the  Church  has  been  actually  attained.  Be  it  yours  to  study 
the  reconciliation  of  the  friends  of  the  covenanted  cause,  while  un- 
flinchingly displaying  the  banner  for  Christ's  crown  and  covenant 
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Id  tbing8  indifferent,  or  in  things  personal,  be  ready  to  sacriiioe  feeling 
to  duty;  but  in  things  involving  compromise  of  principle,  give  way  to 
none. 

Permit  me,  however,  to  remind  you,  that  the  greater  good  of  the 
Ghnrcb  requires  you  to  be,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  witness  for  Christ 
Were  it  merely  to  preach  the  gospel  popularly,  or  to  attract  the  mul- 
titude by  your  eloquence,  your  removal  to  this  city  would  be  an  un- 
called-for sacrifice.  There  are  abundance  of  popular  preachers  iij  the 
city  before  you.  The  fact  of  your  being  called  by  a  broken  remnant 
to  unfurl  anew  the  banner  for  truth,  indicates  what  the  greater  good 
of  the  Church  demands.  Like  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  you  must 
ever  feel  that  you  are  a  witness  for,  as  well  as  a  minister  of,  Christ. 
Yon  are  not  only  an  ambassador  for  Christ  unto  the  people,  but  a 
watchman  upon  the  battlements  of  Zion.  Be  it,  therefore,  yours  to 
study  well  the  whole  subject  of  the  Church's  Testimony.  Never  was 
it  more  difficult  to  meet  the  varied  forms  of  error.  Liberalism  under 
the  guise  of  Christian  charity — intolerance  of  truth  under  the  form  of 
universal  toleration— disregard  of  Divine  authority  under  the  plea  of 
liberty  of  thought,  and  destitution  of  conscience  under  the  form  of 
sentimentalism, — are  some  of  the  subtle  forms  of  infidelity  which  you 
will  be  called  to  meet.  Need  I  remind  you  that  you  have  come  to  a 
city  where  philosophical  associations,  with  the  aid  of  a  certain  class  of 
ministers,  are  at  times  found  sitting  in  "the  chair  of  thescomer" — where 
those  boasting  of  liberty  deride  the  principles  lying  at  its  base  and 
the  men  by  whom  it  was  so  dearly  purchased.  To  meet  these  varied 
phases  of  mental  and  moral  aberrations,  you  must  study  the  signs  of 
the  times,  mark  the  current  of  events,  and  shape  your  course  of  de- 
fence according  to  the  tactics  of  the  enemy. 

But  there  is  a  greater  danger  still,  arising  from  the  tendency  to 
speculate  in  divine  things,  now  so  cummon.  By  means  of  hyper-cri- 
ticism and  false  philosophising,  the  foundations  of  the  faith  are  being 
undermined;  while  clouds  of  doubt  and  dubiety  are  cast  upon  the 
word  of  God  itself.  To  meet  this,  you  must  study  the  phases  of  mo- 
dern thought,  and  be  ready  to  meet  the  speculator  or  the  sceptic  on 
bis  own  ground,  and  defeat  him  with  his  own  weapons.  The  Bible 
predicts  the  appearance  of  the  scomer,  the  sceptic,  and  the  vain  philo- 
sopher, and  has  furnished  amply  the  means  of  defence.  Be  it  yours 
to  gird  on  your  armour,  and  go  forth  to  the  "  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty.'' 

Permit  me  to  remind  you  still  farther,  that,  in  attaining  the 
greater  good  of  the  Church,  you  must  remember  that  the  Church 
has  special  claims  upon  your  services  and  sympathies.  The  ex- 
perience of  ten  years  ought  certainly  to  prepare  you  for,  and  gives 
the  Church  reason  to  expect,  special  services  from.  you.  The  posi- 
tion you  now  occupy  is  peculiarly  advantageous  for  access  to  iu for- 
mation on  all  subjects.  There  are  here  facilities  for  study  and  stimu- 
lants to  thought  not  realised  in  other  localities.  There  are  also  oppor- 
tunities of  giving  expression  to  thought,  by  means  of  the  platform 
and  the  press,  not  elsewhere  enjoyed.  While  the  press  is  doing  so 
much  to  subvert  the  truth,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  those  who  are 

A    A 
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word  must  be  stadled  anew  if  we  would  obtain  Ood's  message.  The 
structure  of  a  discourse  may  be  complete,  the  composition  eloquent, 
and  tbe  matter  just  and  true.  As  the  message  of  former  times  and 
circumstances,  it  may  have  been  effective  and  suitable;  yet,  with  all 
these  qualities,  it  may  be  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  God's  present  mes- 
sage to  His  people.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  not  legitimately  to 
use  the  fruits  of  former  labours,  as  well  as  the  lessons  of  former  ex- 
perience; but  what  I  mean  is,  that  you  are  not  to  rely  on  these,  so  as, 
by  means  thereof,  you  may  serve  God  with  that  which  costs  you  no- 
thing. There  is  something  essentially  different  between  going  to  the 
throne  of  grace  and  the  Bible,  in  order  to  obtain  a  message  from  God 
to  souls,  and  going  to  a  book  of  manuscripts,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sermon  to  put  by  a  Sabbath's  work.  To  preach  effectively,  your  own 
soul's  present  exercise  must  be  in  unison  with  tbe  message  yon  bear. 
Your  sermon,  as  God's  message,  must  emanate  from  a  heart  full  of  the 
subject,  rather  than  from  the  memory  hastily  refreshed  by  the  perusal 
of  a  manuscript  If  you  would  obtain  the  great  end  for  which  yoa 
have  come  to  this  city,  then,  it  can  only  be  realised  in  the  way  of  strict 
regard  to  the  apostle's  counsel  to  Timothy  (and  remember  this 
counsel  was  administered  long  after  Timothy  had  entered  upon  tbe 
work  of  the  ministry) — "Give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to 
doctrine.  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  tbee 
by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.  Me- 
ditate upon  these  things;  give  thyself  wholly  to  them;  that  thy  profit- 
ing may  appear  to  all.  Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the  doctrine; 
continue  in  them ;  for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself  and 
them  that  bear  thee"  (1  Tim.  iv.  13-16). 

These  are  weighty  words,  bearing  upon  the  habits,  responsibilities, 
motives,  and  results  of  the  gospel  ministry;  and  never  were  they  more 
applicable,  or  the  consideration  of  them  more  necessary,  than  in  onr 
own  day,  when  the  divine  ri«^ht  of  presbytery  is  once  more  called  into 
question,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  much  misunderstood  and  per- 
verted. Remember,  you  have  come  to  this  city  to  preach  the  gospel 
under  the  banner  of  a  judicial  testimony  displayed  for  the  truth.  Yoar 
special  work  is  to  build  up  the  walls  of  Zion — to  keep  and  to  gather 
a  band  of  witnesses  for  the  truth.  This  is  no  easy  matter  in  modem 
times.  What  with  the  multiplication  of  churches — the  enlistment  of 
popular  talent — the  exhibition  of  as  much  truth  and  zeal  as  may  be  in 
keeping  with  modem  liberality, — the  position  of  Original  Seceders  is 
greatly  circumscribed.  Be  not,  therefore,  discouraged  though  then 
should  not  be  a  spring- tide  of  success  at  the  outset  of  your  city  ministir. 
Such  can  scarcely  be  expected  where  reformation  truth  and  principe 
are  so  ldiicL  at  a  discoiujt.  ' '  V'  '■  '•  '■"•'lit  mhuu  uji-^atin't:  v\  ^^.JLx^.'^^ 
the  end  in  view^MUOt  be  ob  i  r  thurches  have  their  eetitrfS 

of  wealth  ;^nf^  h>  the  land;  i^bereas  Original 

BecedcTs  !  It^bt  well-nigh  eTcUogoished. 

Ton  will  I-  she  breaches  of  Zion  in  iMt 

city,  or  *^'^_j^^^g^  ■  j'   traa&laiion,  that  the  gimw 

^  t  il  yours  Jo  mdj 
,  wbiie  UP* 
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In  tbing8  indifferent,  or  in  things  personal,  be  ready  to  sacrifice  feeling 
to  duty;  but  in  things  involving  compromise  of  principle,  give  way  to 
none. 

Permit  me,  however,  to  remind  you,  that  the  greater  good  of  the 
Cbnrcb  requires  you  to  be,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  witness  for  Christ. 
Were  it  merely  to  preach  the  gospel  popularly,  or  to  attract  the  mul- 
titude by  your  eloquence,  your  removal  to  this  city  would  be  an  un- 
called-for sacrifice.  There  are  abundance  of  popular  preachers  in  the 
city  before  you.  The  fact  of  your  being  called  by  a  broken  remnant 
to  unfurl  anew  the  banner  for  truth,  indicates  what  the  greater  good 
of  the  Churcb  demands.  Like  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  you  must 
ever  feel  that  you  are  a  witness  for,  as  well  as  a  minister  of,  Christ. 
Yon  are  not  only  an  ambassador  for  Christ  unto  the  people,  but  a 
watchman  upon  the  battlements  of  Zion.  Be  it,  therefore,  yours  to 
study  well  the  whole  subject  of  the  Church's  Testimony.  Never  was 
It  more  difficult  to  meet  the  varied  forms  of  error.  Liberalism  under 
the  guise  of  Christian  charity — intolerance  of  truth  under  the  form  of 
universal  toleration — disregard  of  Divine  authority  under  the  plea  of 
liberty  of  thought,  and  destitution  of  conscience  under  the  form  of 
sentimentalism, — are  some  of  the  subtle  forms  of  infidelity  which  you 
will  be  called  to  meet.  Need  I  remind  you  that  you  have  come  to  a 
city  where  philosophical  associations,  with  the  aid  of  a  certain  class  of 
ministers, are  at  times  found  sittingin  "the  chair  of  thescorner" — where 
those  boasting  of  liberty  deride  the  principles  lying  at  its  base  and 
the  men  by  whom  it  was  so  dearly  purchased.  To  meet  these  varied 
phases  of  mental  and  moral  aberrations,  you  must  study  the  signs  of 
the  times,  mark  the  current  of  events,  and  shape  your  course  of  de- 
fence according  to  the  tactics  of  the  enemy. 

But  there  is  a  greater  danger  still,  arising  from  the  tendency  to 
speculate  in  divine  things,  now  so  common.  By  means  of  hyper-cri- 
ticism and  false  philosophising,  the  foundations  of  the  faith  are  being 
undermined;  while  clouds  of  doubt  and  dubiety  are  cast  upon  the 
word  of  God  itself.  To  meet  this,  you  must  study  the  phases  of  mo- 
dern thought,  and  be  ready  to  meet  the  speculator  or  the  sceptic  on 
bis  own  ground,  and  defeat  him  with  his  own  weapons.  The  Bible 
predicts  the  appearance  of  the  scorner,  the  sceptic,  and  the  vain  philo- 
sopher, and  has  furnished  amply  the  means  of  defence.  Be  it  yours 
to  gird  on  your  armour,  and  go  forth  to  the  "  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty." 

Permit  me  to  remind  you  still  farther,  that,  in  attaining  the 
greater  good  of  the  Church,  you  must  remember  that  the  Church 
has  q^al  claims  upon  your  services  and  sympathies.  The  ex- 
^^ — n  of  ten  years  ought  certainly  to  prepare  you  for,  and  gives 
—JNAi  reason  to  expect,  special  services  from  you.  The  posi- 
kij/mmw  occupy  is  peculiarly  advantageous  for  access  to  lufor- 
""lirta.all  salrmts.  There  are  here  facilities  for  study  and  slimu- 
"'  "       '  ;  not  realised  in  other  localities.     There  are  also  oppor- 

, '  ^pression  to  thought,  by  means  of  the  platform 

%  ■oi  elsewhere  enjoyed.     While  the  press  is  doing  ho 
•n  the  truth,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  those  who  are 
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set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel  to  employ  it  in  its  diffasioii  and  de- 
fence. The  organ  of  the  body  will  afford  yon  facilities  for  wielding 
your  pen,  and  many  other  channels  will  be  at  command  should  yon 
see  meet  to  employ  them.  Be  it  yours  to  study  deeply  and  folly  sooh 
questions  as  are  now  agitating  the  Church,  so  that  your  public  and 
prominent  position  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  interests  of  God's 
truth  and  cause  in  the  land. 

If  you  would  profit,  however,  by  the  change  of  the  field  of  labour, 
let  all  your  habits,  in  new  circumstances,  be  formed  with  a  r^faid 
to  the  objects  which  have  brought  you  hither.  Systematic,  per8e▼e^ 
ing  study  is  requisite,  and  this  can  only  be  attained  by  systematie 
habits  in  everything  else.  Much  time  is  frequently  squandered  bj 
thinking  what  we  ought  to  do,  which  might  be  profitably  employed 
in  doing  at  once  what  present  duty  requires.  The  providence  of  God, 
if  rightly  observed  in  connection  with  the  word  of  God,  will  usually 
direct  us  in  regard  to  special  work;  while  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
dependence  upon  Divine  grace  will  alone  carry  us  successfully  throogii 
the  work  laid  to  our  hands.  In  order  to  progress,  both  heart  and 
head  must  be  duly  enlisted.  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  all  thy  might;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  know- 
ledge, nor  wisdom  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest.'' 

Once  more,  permit  me  to  remind  you,  that,  to  attain  the  end  of 
your  translation,  you  i  must  feel  that  you  are  a  citizen  as  well  as  a 
minister.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  to  dabble  in  politics,  or  to  ally 
yourself,  or  your  people,  with  party  interests  and  intrigues,  which  are 
frequently  the  subverters  of  freedom,  but  that  you  are  to  avail  yourself 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  of  influencing  the  course  of  social  events. 
Let  not  your  native  modesty  stand  in  the  way  of  your  appearing 
among  those  who  deal  with  public  questions.  There  are  not  a  few 
who  seem  to  act  as  though  they  had  a  monopoly  of  all  social  inter^lB. 
Remember  that  among  Presbyterians  all  ministers  are  officially  eqaal. 
There  is  nothing,  in  your  position  as  a  minister,  of  which  you  ha?e 
reason  to  be  ashamed.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  representative! 
of  the  Original  Secession  Church  should  be  thrust  into  a  comer. 
Though  our  numbers  are  now  few,  through  the  desertion  of  moltitades 
from  the  time-honoured  banner,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
shrink  in  the  presence  of  other  denominations,  younger  in  years  and 
less  honourable  than  our  own.  Be  it  youi*s,  then,  to  commend  the 
cause  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation  by  exercising  an  enlightened 
liberality  in  regard  to  public  questions  and  movements,  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  an  unswerving  testimony  against  oumot 
evils,  and  in  defence  of  the  present  truth. 

Finally,  dear  brother,  permit  me  to  remind  you,  that,  for  all  real 
success,  you  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  presence  and  blessiDg 
of  God.  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  Paul  may  plant,  and  ApoUos  may  water;  but  God 
only  giveth  the  increase.  Duty  is  yours:  results  are  with  God. 
'^  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  dij 
hand ;  for  thou  knowest  not  which  shall  prosper,  or  whether  both  shall 
be  alike  good."     Let  God's  glory  be  the  chief  aim,  and  then  yon  mKf 
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safely  trust  the  honour  of  Christ's  cause,  aud  your  interests  in  His 
work,  in  the  hand  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel.  May  you  not  now 
hear*anew  the  voice  which  said  to  Abraham,  '^  I  am  the  Almighty 
Gh)d;  walk  before  me  and  be  thou  perfect?''  Thus  walking,  thus 
waiting  for  the  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence,  yoi;  may  say  unto  your 
people,  as  Moses  said  to  Israel,  "  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you." 

Thus  cheered  by  the  Master's  presence — solemnized  by.  a  sense  of 
your  responsibility — sustained  by  daily  communion  with  God — en- 
lightened, guided,  and  comforted  in  your  work  by  the  Holy  Spirit, — 
your  soul  will  be  lifted  above  the  temptations  and  trials  incident  to 
your  official  position.  Let  your  cry  this  day  be  like  that  of  Moses: 
"  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  us,  carry  us  not  up  hence."  And  may 
it  be  yours  to  hear  the  gracious  response  from  the  throne :  '^  My  pre- 
sence shall  go  with  you,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

In  the  name  of  Zion's  King  and  Head,  by  whose  authority  you 
have  this  day  been  inducted  as  pastor  of  this  congregation,  ^^I 
charge  thee,  therefore,  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  His  appearing  and  His  king- 
dom, preach  the  word ;  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  re- 
prove, rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine.  For  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine  "  (is  it  not  come 
even  now  in  the  churches  ?) ;  ^*  but  after  their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap 
to  themselves  teachers,  having  itching  ears ;  and  they  shall  turn  away 
their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned  unto  fables.  But  watch 
thou  in  all  things ;  endure  afflictions,  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist, 
make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry." 

Thus  living — thus  preaching  the  word — thus  enduring  afflictions — 
thus  watching  for  souls — thus  bearing  testimony  for  truth — thus  mak- 
ing full  proof  of  your  ministry — may  it  be  at  length  yours  to  say,  in  the 
language  of  the  apostle,  "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time 
of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day :  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also 
that  love  His  appearing." 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  ELDERS. 

Brethren, — This  day  calls  for  special  gratitude.  You  have  had 
many  anxious  thoughts  and  dark  forebodings  during  the  seven  years 
now  gone.  This  day  the  Lord  has  graciously  turned  back  the  capti- 
vity of  Zion.  I  doubt  not  that  your  experience  is  somewhat  like  the 
emancipated  captives  when  they  said,  "  We  were  like  them  that 
dream;"  and  who,  also,  under  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  exclaimed, 
"The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us;  whereof  we  are  glad." 
The  Lord  hath  in  mercy  sent  a  pastor  to  the  flock  over  which  you  are 
rulers,  and  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  ^^  labour  in  word  and  doctrine." 

Do  not  think,  however,  that  your  cares  or  responsibilities  are  at  an 
end,  or  that  you  can  now  shift  the  burden  of  official  duty  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  Lord's  servant  this  day  settled  among  you.  The 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  as  manifested  in  the  relationship  now  formed, 
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ouly  calls  for  renewed  exertious.  Be  it  yours,  like  Aaron  and  Hnr, 
who  on  either  side  stayed  up  the  hands  of  Mosea,  now  to  concen- 
trate  your  influence  around  your  pastor,  so  that  his  hands  maybe 
strengthened,  and  his  heart  encouraged,  in  every  good  word  and  work. 

Do  this  by  your  prayers.  It  is  in  seeking  the  dew  of  the  Spirit 
npon  the  head  of  the  pastor,  that  you  will  see  the  heritage  of  the  Lord 
watered  and  refreshe<l.  Do  this  by  your  visitation  of  the  flock.  In 
many  cases  the  elder^s  work  is  reduced  to  the  matter  of  standing  by  the 
Lord^s  treasury  at  the  church-door  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  distriba* 
tion  of  the  elements  at  the  communion  supper.  This  is  an  entire  mis- 
apprehension of  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  of  ruling  elder.  To 
rule,  implies  not  only  the  exercise  of  authority  in  an  ecclesiastioal 
capacity,  but  superintendence  of  the  flock— careful  inspection  of  their 
conduct,  and  all  needful  counsel  and  encouragement  in  the  dischaigs 
of  domestic  and  relative  duties. 

Yon  can  aid  and  sustain  your  pastor  by  cherishing  the  spirit  of 
unity  and  love  among  yourselves  and  among  the  members  of  the 
Church.  There  is  nothing  so  embitters  the  public  life  of  a  minister 
of  Christ  as  heartburnings  and  conflicts  among  his  fellow-mlers  in  the 
session — nothing  that  is  more  calculated  to  mar  the  harmony^of  a  oon- 
gregation,  and  grieve  away  the  Spirit  of  God.  While  it  is  your  duty 
at  all  times  to  be  firm  and  faithful,  it  is  also  your  duty  to  be  courteooi. 
**Be  humbly  affectioned  one  towards  another,  with  brotherly  love^ 
in  honour  preferring  one  another.'^  The  want  of  this  has  frequently 
cast  a  gloomy  shadow  over  the  minister's  study,  the  reflection  of  wfaidi 
has  been  visible  in  the  sanctuary.  Remember  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
minister  to  banish  from  his  thoughts  a  matter  that  lies  so  near  his 
heart  as  the  peace  and  comfort  of  his  session  and  congregation.  The 
exhibition  of  temper  about  every  form  and  trifle,  is  the  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment that  roars  many  a  minister's  peace  and  usefulness.  Caltivats, 
therefore,  "  the  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil." 

Yon  can  aid  and  encourage  your  pastor  by  manifesting  an  interest 
in  all  that  interests  him,  in  connection  with  the  church  and  the  caon 
of  God.  He  is  but  a  ruler  among  rulers — a  leader  among  leaders— - 
worthy  of  double  honour,  as  ministering  in  word  and  doctrine,  bnt  yet  a 
man  of  like  passions  with  yourselves,  and,  consequently,  needing  your 
sympathy  and  aid  in  the  ministerial  and  pastoral  work  laid  to  his  hand. 
Whatever  you  would  desire  to  see  in  your  minister,  be  that  towards 
one  another,  and  towards  the  people  over  whom  the  liOrd  of  the  vine* 
yard  hath  placed  you.  Remember  that  the  eye  of  the  faithful  and 
true  Witness  rests  upon  you  in  all  the  meetings  of  the  courts  of  Hii 
house,  and  in  all  your  intercourse  with  the  flock,  as  really  as  when  yoa 
appear  in  the  sanctuary,  or  take  your  stand  around  the  communion* 
table  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  the  Lord.  Be  it  yours  to  go  as  "  be- 
goats  before  the  flock :  as  epistles  of  Christ,  known  and  read  of  all  i 


TO  THE  CONGREGATION. 

Permit  me,  beloved  brethren,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  events  of 
this  day.  The  God  of  grace  and  providence  has  disappointed  your 
fears,  and  exceeded  your  hopes.      You  are  permitted  once  moie  to 
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behold  your  pastor.  Though  but  a  little  remnant  in  this  great 
oity,  the  King  and  Head  of  the  Ghnroh  has  been  saying,  *' De- 
stroy it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it."  This  day  the  prayers  of  many 
years  are  remarkably  answered.     What,  then,  is  yonr  primary  dnty  ? 

1.  Gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  from  whom  cometh  every 
blessing.  This  must  be  expressed,  not  only  in  word,  but  in  the  re- 
newed consecration  of  your  lives  to  His  service. 

2.  The  reception  of  God's  gift  in  the  exercise  of  faith  and  love. 
Much  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  you  receive  the  ambassador  of 
Christ.  Ministers,  as  well  as  kings,  are  sometimes  given  in  the  Lord*s 
anger,  and  taken  away  in  His  wrath.  If,  therefore,  you  would  profit 
by  the  ministrations  of  your  pastor^  yon  must  receive  him  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  by  the  authority  of  whom  he  has  this  day  been  set  over  you  ; 
and  you  must  esteem  him  very  highly  for  his  Master's  sake,  and  for 
his  work's  sake  in  his  Master's  cause. 

3.  Receive  him  in  the  spirit  of  your  own  call,  and  seek,  through 
grace,  to  implement  its  obligations.  You  have  invited,  called,  and 
entreated  him  to  take  the  oversight  of  your  souls,  and  to  execute  all 
the  parts  of  the  pastoral  office  among  you.     He  has  accepted  and 

.  closed  with  that  call.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  pastoral  relation  now 
^^rm^d,  while  it  remains  as  a  solemn  covenant  between  you.  Hence 
every  duty  devolving  upon  him  as  pastor,  has  a  correlative  duty  de- 
volving upon  you,  collectively  and  individually,  as  a  congregation. 
That  he  may  take  the  oversight  of  your  souls,  yon  must  submit 
yourselves  to  him  in  the  Lord.  Is  he  to  come  as  an  **  ambassador  for 
Christ  ?"  Then  as  such  you  must  receive  his  embassy.  Is  he  to  come 
as  the  minister  of  reconciliation  ?  Then  be  it  yours  to  seek  that  peace 
with  God  which  he  is  warranted  to  proclaim.  Is  he  charged  to  ''  preach 
the  word  ?"  Then  you  are  bound  to  receive  the  word.  Is  he  autho- 
rised to  "  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  ? "  Then  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
thus  addressed  to  submit  with  all  meekness.  Is  he  carefully  to  pre- 
pare for  the  pulpit,  so  that  he  may  rightly  divide  the  word  of  truth  ? 
Then  it  is  as  much  your  duty  to  prepare  for  the  hearing  of  the  word 
at  his  lips.  Is  it  his  dut]^  to  be  in  the  pulpit  at  the  set  time  for  God's 
service  ?  Then  it  is  equally  your  duty  to  wait,  that  you  may  "  hear 
what  (Jod  the  Lord  will  speak  unto  His  people."  Is  he  under  obli- 
gation to  "  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith,"  as  a  witness  for  Christ  ? 
Then  you  are  bound  equally  to  abide  by  "  the  faith,"  as  personal  wit- 
nesses for  Christ.  How  light  do  many  make  of  their  profession  and 
ecclesiastical  relationship  in  this  respect.  Even  those  who  would 
deem  the  minister  a  traitor,  and  treat  him  as  such,  if  any  worldly 
influence  should  tempt  him  to  renoimce  his  witnessing  position,  have 
no  difficulty  in  forsaking  their  own  profession,  or  the  ministrations  of 
him  whom  they  have  solemnly  called,  should  a  change  of  relations,  or 
the  advancement  of  worldly  interests,  induce  a  removal.  There  are, 
moreover,  many  parents,  with  a  high  profession,  who  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  placing  their  children  in  circumstances  in  which  they  are  certain 
to  renounce  their  connection  with  a  testimony  for  truth ;  nay  more, 
there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  parents  indirectly  connive  at  this 
abandonment  of  a  distinctive  profession  by  their  children,  esteeming 
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'Hhe  treasures  of  Egypt/'  and  present  aggrandisementi  better  than 
''the  reproach  of  Christ"  and  an  eternal  recompense.  It  ia  deej^j 
painful  for  a  minister,  at  the  close  of  each  decade  of  his  pastoral  woik, 
to  look  over  the  names  subscribed  to  his  call,  and  those  to  whom  he 
had  administered  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  admitted  to  the  table  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  see  how  many  have  gone  back,  and  walk  no  more 
with  him  in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  The  slightest  offence,  or  sap- 
posed  offence,  by  minister,  elder,  or  member,  is  enough  to  lead  to  the 
severing  of  the  tie  binding  pastor  and  people,  without  regard  to  consci- 
ence or  obligation.  Having  called  your  pastor  to  take  the  oversight  of 
your  souls,  abide  by  him — cling  to  his  ministry,  as  yon  expect  him  to 
abide  by  his  post  and  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Your  call  implies  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  sapport  the 
ordinances  of  grace,  as  administered  by  him.  This  part  of  the  cove- 
nant is,  like  others,  too  much  forgotten.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more 
explicit  than  the  pledge  formally  given.  In  the  language  of  your  call, 
yon  declare,  that  on  its  acceptance,  and  the  formation  of  the  pastoral 
tie,  "  we  promise  you  all  due  respect,  subjection,  and  encouragement  in 
the  Lord,  and  to  contribute  to  your  suitable  maintenance  as  God 
MAY  prosper  us.''  There  is  here  not  only  a  pledge  to  ''maintenance," 
but  ^^ suitable  maintenance"  and  that  according  as  the  Lord  shall 
prosper  you.  The  extent  of  the  suitable  maintenance  is  made  to  hinge 
on  the  extent  of  the  prosperity  with  which  the  Lord  may  bless  yoo. 
But  is  it  not  a  fact,  that,  however  much  prosperity  the  Lord  may  grant 
to  church  members,  the  primary,  insufficient  salary  is  deemed  stereo- 
typed from  the  day  of  a  pastor's  settlement  ?  The  incomes  of  individual 
members  may  be  doubled,  tripled,  or  increased  an  hundred-fold ;  but 
he  remains  chained  down  to  the  indigence  of  early  years,  however 
much  his  expenditure  may  increase,  through  the  increase  of  his  family 
or  change  of  circumstances.  How  little  is  the  covenant  of  equity, 
based  upon  Divine  goodness,  regarded  by  the  members  of  the  Church? 
Though  a  man's  income  may  be  increased  fifty  or  one  hundred- fold,  the 
change  with  not  a  few  is  utterly  imperceptible  at  the  Lord's  treasury. 
Alas  I  there  are  many  ways  of  violating  the  covenant  of  the  Lwd 
besides  the  formal  renunciation  of  our  public  profession. 

It  is  in  mercy  that  God  has  so  constituted  the  Church  that  each 
member  can  be  a  fellow- worker  with  God.  If  one  design  of  grace  is  to 
restore  the  Divine  likeness,  then  provision  is  made,  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  that  God's  people  shall  be  like  Him,  in  their  creature 
measure,  in  acts  of  liberality  and  benevolence.  The  best  antidote  to 
avarice  and  covetousness  is  giving  to  the  Lord  as  He  has  prospered  as. 
It  is  the  high  privilege  of  all  Zion's  children  to  take  part  in  the 
building  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  support  of  its  ordinances.  Be  it 
yours  to  assert  your  privilege,  to  regard  your  covenant  of  duty,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  for  the  future. 

You  know  well  the  sacrifice  of  feeling  and  pecuniary  interests  made 
by  the  pastor  this  day  set  over  you.  Let  him  not  be  the  victim.  Let 
it  be  yours  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  cause  he  has  come  to  maintain. 
The  Lord,  whom  you  both  profess  to  serve,  and  in  connection  with 
whose  cause  you  have  this  day  been  united  in  the  covenant  of  duty,  is 
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a  liberal  giver.  He  gave  His  Son  for  our  redenpm.  He  gave  His 
Spirit  to  apply  the  benefits  of  that  redemption.  He  is  daily,  hourly, 
giving  us  of  His  providential  and  gracious  benefits.  Shall  we,  then, 
withhold  His  own  gifts,  and  refuse  to  present,  in  the  offerings  of  faith, 
what  He  has  bestowed  in  grace  and  love?  Let  it  be  yours  rather  to  say, 
in  the  exuberance  of  gratitude,  ''  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord 
for  all  His  benefits  towards  me?"  or,  in  the  language  of  Paul's  sur- 
render, **Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?" 

But  your  offerings  will  be  in  vain  without  your  prayers  for  the  Divine 
blessing.  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  may  water;  but  God  only 
giveth  the  increase.  If  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  felt  constrained 
to  say,  *^  Brethren,  pray  for  us,"  how  much  more  do  gospel  ministers 
still  need  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  prayerful  regards  of  God's  people. 
It  is  when  minister  and  people  meet  in  spirit  in  the  presence-chamber 
of  .the  Most  High,  soliciting  the  presence  and  the  message  of  the  God 
of  Zion,  that  his  face  will  shine,  and  the  disciples'  hearts  will  bum 
in  the  opening  up  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  When  both  are  brought 
within  the  radiance  of  the  throne,  heart  will  respond  to  heart,  and 
spirit  to  spirit,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  mysteries. 

In  fine,  remember  that  as  this  day  involves  solemn  responsibilities, 
80  it  will  have  its  bearings  on  the  final  account.  This  tie,  like  every 
other,  will  be  sooner  or  later  dissolved.  Its  results  for  good  or  evU 
will  reach  the  judgment;  yea,  even  to  eternity.  In  prospect  of  this, 
and  of  the  final  meeting  at  the  bar  of  the  universal  Judge,  we  charge 
you  to  be  faithful  unto  death :  then  shall  you  inherit  the  crown  of  life 
eternal.  ^*Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead 
our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood 
of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do 
His  will;  working  in  you  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  His  sight 
through  Jesus  Christ:  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

INTRODUCTION. 

On  Sabbath,  27th  March,  the  Rev.  James  Smellie  was  introduced 
to  his  new  charge  by  the  Rev,  Dr  Blakely,  who  preached  in  the  fore- 
noon and  evening.  TAt  Smellie  preached  in  the  i^ternoon  from  1  Cor. 
ii.  2.  The  Hall  was  well  filled  at  all  the  diets,  and  the  collection 
amounted  to  £70,  10s.  This  settlement  augurs  well  for  the  future 
prospects  of  our  congregation  in  Edinburgh. 


Glasgow. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Olasgow  Presbytery  of  United  Original  Sece- 
dere,  held  upon  Ist  March,  a  unanimous  call  in  favour  of  Mr  W.  B.  Gardiner 
was  laid  on  the  table,  duly  sustained,  presented,  and  cordially  accepted  by  Mr 
Gardiner ;  whereupon  the  Presbytery,  in  accordance  with  the  petition  of  the 
congregation,  agreed  to  take  the  usual  steps  preparatory  to  ordination,  and  ap- 
pointed the  various  pieces  of  trial,  to  be  submitted  at  subsequent  meetangs,  as 
Mr  Gardiner  shall  see  meet. 

KiLwmNnfG. — At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  of  Kilwinning,  held  on  the 
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22d  llarch — the  B0fB||toi  Robertson,  Ayr,  Modentor, — a  UDanimouM  oil  im 
subscribed  in  &Tour  of  Mr  W.  B.  Gardiner,  preacher,  Coupar-Angus.  At  s 
meeting  of  the  Ayr  Presbytery,  held  at  Ayr  on  the  6th  April,  the  call  from  Kil- 
winning congregation  was  duly  sustained,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  preTious  csH 
by  the  congregation  of  Pollockshaws,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  stai- 
pliciter  to  the  Synod. 

Glasgow. — The  Glasgow  Presbytery  of  United  Original  Seceders  met  on  ths 
6th  April,  when,  inter  aiia,  Mr  W.  B.  Gardiner  delivered  a  popular  lecture  snd 
thesis,  as  part  of  trials  for  ordination,  both  of  which  were  cordially  approved  ot 
Mr  James  Patrick,  student  of  the  third  year,  submitted  his  class  tickets  in  Latin, 
Greek,  junior  and  senior.  Mathematics,  Logic,  and  Moral  Philosophy — all  of  which 
were  highly  satisi^ctory.  He  was  aLso  examined  at  length  upon  Moral  Phil<MophT, 
and  read  an  essay,  in  both  of  which  he  manifested  intimate  acquaintance  'vnth 
the  subject.  The  Presbytery  agree  that  his  previous  and  present  examinatioDi 
be  sustained  in  cumulOj  and  that  he  be  duly  certified  to  the  Professor  as  a  regular 
student,  and  commended  to  attend  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Theological  HalL 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  held  on  the  11th  of  April, 
notice  having  been  duly  tabled  from  the  Ayr  Presbytery  of  the  competing  call 
to  Mr  W.  B.  Gardiner,  the  Presbytery  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  timpiiciter  to  the 
ensuing  Synod,  and  to  summon  the  congregation  of  Pollockshaws  to  appear  for 
their  interests,  by  commissioners,  at  the  Synod-  The  Clerk  was  instructed  to 
give  due  notice  to  the  congregation,  and  to  forward  all  the  documents  in  the  ci« 
to  the  Synod  Clerk. 

Glasgow  Main's  Street  Original  Secession  Sabbath  School. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  hold  in  the  church  on  Monday  evening,  lltk 
April  (the  day  after  the  communion  Sabbath).  The  attendance  was  laige,  com- 
pared with  that  of  former  years.  The  Rev.  Profesuor  Murray  presided,  and,  after 
the  meeting  was  opened  with  devotional  exercises,  made  a  few  remarks  expressive  of 
his  continued  interest  in,  and  appn)val  of,  the  work  carried  on  by  the  AssodatinL 
Mr  Thomas  Watson  then  read  the  Ninth  Annual  Report,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts :— The  average  attendance  of  scholars  during  the  past  yev 
was — boys,  31 ;  girls,  51 — total,  82.  The  average  attendance  of  teachers  was— 
males,  5 ;  females,  7 — total  12.  The  Report  referred  to  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
more  tried  and  experienced  teachers  during  the  past  year.  Other  devoled 
teachers,  however,  have  been  enlisted  in  the  work.  There  had  been  sold  56  Bibles  tt 
a  reduced  rate ; — 46  Shorter  Catechisms ;  1560  Ootpcl  TrumpeU;  150  copies  of  a 
"  New  Year's  Address,"  and  other  tracts,  had  been  distributed.  The  income  for 
the  past  year  amounted  to  £6,  lis.  8d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £7,  2s.  04d.  Hie 
adoption  of  the  Rei)ort  was  moved  by  Mr  Patrick,  missionary,  in  an  interestuf 
and  highly  instructive  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  some  instances  be 
had  met  with,  in  his  household  visitations,  of  good  resulting  from  instructions  im- 
parted in  the  school.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr  Munro,  and  unanimouily 
agreed  to.  The  Rev.  Dr  Blakely  then,  in  an  earnest  and  impressive  speech,  pro- 
posed the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr  Kirkwood,  elder,  and 
was  also  cordially  agreed  to : — "  That,  considering  the  great  number  of  cfaildreii 
in  this  Christian  land,  and  especially  in  our  great  cities,  whose  religious  education 
is  entirely  neglected,  there  is  a  loud  call  upon  the  Church  to  consider  her  rda- 
tion  to  these  children ;  to  de\ise  and  carry  out  such  means  of  instruction  as  ma|; 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth;  and  espedally 
to  use  her  influence  in  britiging  them  under  the  i-egular  administration  of  the 
means  of  grace."  Several  of  the  elders  made  a  few  remarks,  and,  after  scvenU  toCsb 
of  thanks  had  been  cordially  given,  the  meeting  was  closed  with  praise  and  prayer. 
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"THE    TWO    SONS    OF    OIL." 

"  These  are  the  two  anoioted  ones,  that  stand  hy  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth." — 

Zech.  iv.  14. 

The  appearance  of  the  prophet  Zechariab  may  be  regarded  as  the 
dawn  of  light  and  liberty  to  the  Babylonian  captives.  Dnring  the 
dark  night  of  bondage,  one  after  another  of  the  Lord's  messengers 
had  lived,  and  laboured,  and  passed  away.  Dark,  indeed,  was  the 
cloud  with  which  the  seed  of  Jacob  were  enveloped.  For  nearly 
seventy  years  had  the  captive  tribes  of  Israel  mourned  beside  the 
rivers  of  Babylon.  Their  social  condition,  as  captives,  was  greatly 
embittered  by  utter  destitution  of  ordinances.  The  Temple  was  no 
more.  Jerusalem  was  an  heap.  The  ways  of  Zion  silent  as  the  grave. 
"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when 
we  remembered  Zion.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the 
midst  thereof."  At  times  they  were  ready  to  ask,  "  Will  the  Lord 
cast  oflF for  ever?  and  will  He  be  favourable  no  more  ?  Is  His  mercy 
clean  gope  for  ever?  Doth  His  promise  fail  for  evermore?  Hath 
God  forgotten  to  be  gracious?  Hath  He  in  anger  shut  up  His  tender 
mercies  ?  "  But  even  while  the  dark  cloud  remained  suspended  over 
the  captives,  the  wheels  of  Providence  were  all  in  motion — the  poli- 
tical relations  of  earthly  kingdoms  were  being  remodelled.  Prophets, 
priests,  and  civil  rulers  were  in  the  school  of  providential  and  gracious 
training  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  State.  The 
time  to  favour  Zion — the  set  time — was  drawing  near. 

Among  these  Zechariah  holds  a  distinguished  place.  He  came  as 
the  harbinger  of  a  glorious  revival  in  the  downtrodden  Church  of  God. 
In  his  sublime  visions  we  see  the  dawn  of  light  and  liberty.  It  would 
seem  as  if,  at  this  time,  the  believing  remnant  of  Israel  had  taken  hold 
anew  of  the  covenant — that  those  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel 
were,  like  Jacob,  pleading  and  wrestling  for  the  blessing  of  deliver- 
ance, soon  to  be  mysteriously  obtained. 

In  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  the  prophet  obtains  sublime  and  glorious 
visions.     Even  while  the  earth  was  sitting  still  and  at  rest,  there  ap- 
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peared  a  man  riding  upon  a  red  horse.  His  position  is  among  tbe 
myrtle  trees,  while  behind  him  were  red  horses,  speckled,  and  white 
(Zech.  i.  7-11).  Again,  he  sees  four  horns^ — the  symbols  of  destruc- 
tive power — uprooted  by  the  four  carpenters,  symbolic  of  Israel's 
deliverance  from  tbe  yoke  of  Gentile  bondage  (Zech.  i.  18-21).  Tbii 
vision  is  succeeded  by  the  measuring- line  laid  to  Jerusalem,  indicaUDg 
its  reconstruction,  and  accompanied  by  the  promise,  "  For  I,  saitfa  tbe 
Lord,  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round  about,  and  will  be  the  glory 
in  the  midst  of  her"  (chap.  ii.  1-5).  Once  more,  he  sees  Joshua,  tbe 
high  priest,  standing  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standing 
at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him.  But  Satan  is  rebuked,  and  Josbot 
delivered.  Not  only  so,  but,  clothed  with  the  priestly  garments,  be 
receives  a  charge,  and  obtains  a  fresh  revelation  of  deliverance  from 
captivity,  and  subsequent  prosperity  in  the  promised  land  (chap.  iiL 
6-10). 

Thus  far  there  is  indicated  the  restoration  of  the  captives,  and  tbe 
reorganization  of  the  Jewish  Church.  But  in  the  chapter  from  which 
our  text  is  selected,  there  are  set  forth,  under  very  striking  imagery, 
the  Church  in  her  triumph,  the  source  of  her  victory,  and  the  channels 
of  communication  through  which  her  life,  light,  and  energy  are  sup- 
plied (ver.  2,  3).  "  And  he  said  unto  me,  What  seest  thou  ?  And  I 
said,  I  have  looked,  and  behold  a  candlestick  all  of  gold,  with  a  bowl 
upon  the  top  of  it,  and  his  seven  lamps  thereon,  and  seven  pipes  to  tbe 
seven  lamps,  which  are  upon  the  top  thereof:  and  two  olive  trees  by 
it,  one  upon  the  right  side  of  the  bowl,  and  the  other  njwn  the  left 
side  thereof.^'  Need  we  wonder  that  the  astonished  prophet  pot  tbe 
question  in  the  context  (ver.  11,  12) — "What  are  these  two  olive 
trees  upon  the  right  side  of  the  candlestick  and  upon  the  left  side 
thereof?  .  .  .  What  be  these  two  olive  branches  which  through 
the  two  golden  pipes  empty  the  golden  oil  out  of  themselves  ?"  elicit- 
ing the  mysterious  reply  contained  in  our  text — "  These  are  the  two 
anointed  ones,  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth." 

The  import  of  these  symbols,  even  as  explained  to  the  prophet,  bas 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy.  Regarding  the  candlestick,  is 
symbolising  the  Church,  there  can  be  no  ground  of  doubt,  when  its 
import  is  determined  by  Christ  himself  in  the  book  of  Revelation 
(chap.  i.  20) — "  The  mystery  of  the  seven  stars  which  thou  sawest  in 
my  right  hand,  and  the  seven  golden  condlesticks.  The  seven  stais 
are  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches:  and  the  seven  candlesticks  which 
thou  sawest  are  the  seven  churches." 

But  while  the  import  of  the  candlestick  is  clear  and  explicit,  the 
accompanying  emblems — "  the  two  olive  trees,"  their  functions  and 
position — are  altogether  obscure  and  peculiar.  It  would  be  easy  to 
identify  them  with  the  "  two  witnesses"  by  a  reference  to  Rev.  xL  3, 4. 
where  the  same  symbols  are  introduced;  but,  considering  their  poeitioD 
and  functions,  it  seems  impossible  to  assume  this  identity  without 
casting  obscurity  upon  the  "witnesses"  themselves,  and  tbe  place 
which  they  occupy  in  and  towards  the  Church  during  her  wildenetf 
condition. 

By  the  two  olive  trees,  or  the  two  sons  of  oil,  or  the  two  oily  ow 
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(as  the  original  literally  implies),  some  suppose  there  are  symbolised 
the  two  ordinances  of  Magistracy  and  Ministry,  as  represented  in  the 
persons  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.  But  whether  we  look  at  their 
relations  to  the  Church,  or  tbeir  functions,  we  cannot  possibly  apply 
the  symbol.  Though  both  the  magistracy  and  the  ministry  are  ordi- 
nances of  God,  they  are  not  alike  connected  with  the  Church,  nor 
are  their  functions  identical,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ^*two  anointed 
ones."  If  the  oil  (as  we  shall  subsequently  see)  6ym.bolises  the 
grace  of  God,  communicated  to  His  Church,  it  cannot  be  conceived 
of  as  flowing  alike  through  the  channels  of  the  civil  magistracy  and 
the  gospel  ministry.  Besides,  during  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
years  of  the  Churches  wilderness  condition,  the  two  witnesses  are  en- 
tirely distinct  from,  nay,  opposed  to,  the  persecuting  magistracy  of 
that  dark  and  trying  age.  Yet  the  *'  two  anointed  ones,"  as  well  as 
the  "  two  witnesses,"  are  ever  standing  by,  or  before,  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth. 

In  the  context,  even  while  the  deliverance  of  the  captives  is  set 
forth  in  connection  with  the  magisterial  office  of  Zerubbabel,  he  is 
viewed,  not  as  the  source,  but  as  the  instrument.     '*  This  is  the  word 
of  the  Lord  to  Zerubbabel,  saying.  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but 
by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."     These  two  olive  trees  are  the 
source  of  the  oil.     They  are  not  like  the  pipes,  merely  channels  of 
conveyance,  as  the  magistracy  and  ministry  must  ever  be.     The  two 
olive  trees  empty  the  golden  oil  out  of  themselves  into  the  pipes  of 
conveyance.      The  magistracy  and  the  ministry,  each  in  their  own 
respective,  but  distinct  and  diverse  spheres,  are  channels  of  blessing 
to  the  Church;  but  they  cannot  in  any  sense  be  considered  the  reser- 
voirs or  source  of  grace  out  of  which  she  is  constantly  supplied.     The 
anointing  of  the  king,  or  the  consecration  of  the  priest,  though  con- 
ferring certain  powers,  and  warranting  certain  action,  on  the  side  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  does  not  invest  either  with  the  position  or  the 
functions  of  the  **two  sons  of  oil,"  whose  relations  and  functions,  as 
here  symbolised,  must  necessarily  be  divine.     Besides,  the  magistrate, 
in  all  his  functions,  is  without  the  Church.     The  sphere  of  his  duties 
is  not  ecclesiastical,  but  civil;  while  the  ministry  are  within,  and  form 
a  part  of  the  Church.     Here,  however,  be  the  import  of  the  symbols 
what  it  may,  the  "two  anointed  ones"  are  alike  near  to,  and  con- 
nected with,  the  golden  candlestick.     Both  are  alike  full  of  the  oil, 
and  both  harmoniously  empty  themselves  into  the  golden  pipes,  for 
the  illumination  of  the  Church;  neither  of  which  can  be  affirmed  of 
the  magistracy  or  the  ministry  in  this  primary  service. 

Again,  some  writers  suppose  that  the  "  two  anointed  ones"  represent 
Christ  in  His  two  natures,  and  especially  in  His  two  offices  of  priest 
and  king.  This  is  supposed  to  be  corroborated  by  the  description 
given  of  Him  in  the  same  book  as  a  "priest  upon  His  throne." 
Viewing  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  as  typical  persons,  they  are  taken  to 
represent  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices  of  Christ.  But  why  attempt 
to  explain  one  class  of  types  by  the  introduction  of  another  ?  The 
fact  that  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices  of  Christ  are  indicated  by  these 
symbolical  persons,  affords  no  proof  (hat  another  class  of  symbolical 
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objects,  entirely  different,  must  mean  the  same  things.  And  why  (it 
may  be  asked)  omit  the  prophetical  office  of  Christ,  more  especially  as 
its  revelations  constitute  the  standing  testimony  of  the  ^^  wiUiesses," 
as  well  as  the  source  of  consolation  to  the  Church  ? 

The  two  Testaments,  and  the  two  dispensations,  have  also  been 
taken  as  symbolised  by  the  sons  of  oil;  but  this  is  a  mere  fancy, 
arising  from  looking  chiefly  at  the  number,  while  overlooking  the 
characteristics  and  functions,  of  the  '^  two  anointed  ones,"  as  here  set 
forth. 

Another  class  of  expositors  represent  the  two  olive  trees  as  symbolic 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  communication  of  His  gifts  and  graces  to  the 
Church.  This  is  much  nearer  the  mark  than  many  other  theories 
more  highly  commended  by  names  of  distinction;  and  yet  we  &el 
convinced  that  though  it  approximates  to  a  solution,  it  does  not  ex- 
haust the  symbol.  We  cannot  see  any  ground  upon  which  the  doable 
symbol  can  be  naturally  applied  to  ;the  Spirit  alone  in  His  divine 
operations  within  the  Church.  In  other  cases  where  the  grace  of  the 
Spirit  is  set  forth,  it  is  usually  by  one  emblem.  Thus  by  the  wind, 
by  the  oil,  by  the  water,  by  the  dew,  by  the  rain,  &c.,  the  fiilnees 
and  freeness  of  Divine  grace  in  the  Spirit  are  set  forth.  Hence  we 
cannot  see  how,  in  this  solitary  passage,  the  Spirit  should  be  sym- 
bolised by  two  olive  trees,  or  these  explained  to  be,  the  ''  two  anointed 
ones,  standing  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth." 

We  submit,  in  all  humility,  what  we  think  is  symbolised  by  the 
two  olive  trees — the  two  sons  of  oil — in  their  relation  to  the  Church, 
and  their  position  as  standing  by  the  God  of  the  whole  earth.  By  the 
two  anointed  ones  we  understand  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  as  the 
source  of  the  Church's  life,  light,  and  energy.  The  idea  is  not  derived 
from  anointing  to  office,  but  from  the  constitution  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  the  divine  source  from  which  all  grace  is  derived.  Through 
the  Incarnate  Word,  and  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  all  blessings  flow  down 
to  the  Church.  Thus  says  John  (i.  14):  "The  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of 

the  only  begotten  of  the  Father),  fuU  of  grace  and  truth 

And  of  His  fulness  have  all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace."  Here 
is  a  source  corresponding  to  that  of  the  olive  tree,  self-producing,  self- 
imparting  the  golden  oil.  But  the  same  apostle  (1  John,  ii.  20)  tbni 
speaks  of  the  Spirit:  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and 
ye  know  all  things."  In  every  communication  of  grace,  both  peraons 
of  the  Godhead  are  to  be  viewed  as  co-workers.  Thus,  when  the  Re- 
deemer stood  and  cried,  saying,  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto 
me  and  drink,''  it  is  added,  "  He  that  believe th  on  me,  as  the  scrip- 
ture hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.  But 
this  spake  He  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  Him  should 
receive."  Thus  we  apprehend  that  through  Christ,  "  the  Plant  of 
Renown,"  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  grace  of  a  triune  God  flows  down 
to  the  Church,  and  by  the  Church  is  manifested  to  the  benighted 
world. 

Now,  in  the  passage  before  us,  the  Church  is  represented  as  a 
golden  candlestick.     The  origin  of  this  emblem  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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holy  furniture  of  the  Taberuacle  (Ex.  xxv.  31-40).  The  golden 
candlestick  was  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  absence  of  the  natural 
Bun,  so  that  there  might  be  no  darkness  in  the  sanctuary  of  that  God 
who  ^*  is  light.''  Error  and  ignorance  are  represented  by  darkness, 
which  the  light  of  divine  truth  alone  can  dispel.  The  moral  gloom 
of  our  world  can  only  be  dispelled  by  the  light  of  the  gospel.  The 
social  condition  of  humanity  can  only  be  rectified  by  the  influence  of 
^'  free  grace  reigning  through  the  righteousness  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  golden  candlestick  was  not  the  source,  but  merely  the  exhi- 
bitor of  the  light  emanating  from  the  burning  of  the  holy  oil;  and  so 
the  Church  of  God  is  the  reflector  of  the  light  of  divine  truth,  com- 
municated by  the  Word  and  Spirit.  Hence  Christ  said  to  His  dis- 
ciples, "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Let  your  light  so 
slune  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  And  thus  al^o  is  the  Church  collec- 
tively represented  as  difi'using  the  light  of  the  gospel.  '^  Arise,  shine; 
for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee. 
For,  behold,  the  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness 
the  people:  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  His  glory  shall 
be  seen  upon  thee." 

But  the  form  of  the  candlestick  is  alike  peculiar  and  expressive. 
It  had  a  golden  bowl,  and  seven  golden  pipes  to  the  seven  lamps.-     ^ 

This  bowl  was  the  general  receptacle  of  the  oil  for  the  supply  of  all 
the  lamps.  This,  we  think,  symbolises  the  grace  of  God,  as  imparted 
to  His  Church  collectively.  She  is  constituted  the  source  out  of  which 
all  the  ordinances  of  grace  are  legitimately  supplied.  She  is  the 
source  of  authority,  under  Christ  the  Head,  both  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  government  and  the  administration  of  ordinances.  To  her  is 
issued  the  commission,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature."  She  is  a  judicial  witness  against  all  error  and 
immorality,  while  destined  to  dispel  moral  darkness  by  the  illumination 
of  the  world. 

But  besides  the  bowl,  or  golden  receptacle  of  the  oil,  there  are  seven 
lamps.  This  is  the  Hebrew  number  of  perfection,  indicating  full  pro- 
vision for  the  removal  of  all  darkness.  Just  as  the  seven  eyes  or  the 
seven  horns  represent  the  omniscence  or  omnipotence  of  the  enthroned 
Mediator,  so  here  the  seven  lamps  indicate  the  perfect  and  efficient 
organization  of  the  Church  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  world's  necessi- 
ties. Just  as  the  golden  candlestick  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the 
tabernacle,  so  the  Church  is  destined  to  illuminate  the  whole  earth. 
*'  The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea." 

The  candlestick,  moreover,  was  made  of  pure  gold.  Not  only  gold, 
but  pure  gold — the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  precious  of  ancient 
metals.  This  implied  the  organization  of  the  Church  according  to 
divinely-revealed  principles,  and  the  pure  administration  of  divinely- 
appointed  ordinances.  The  oil  in  the  lamp  of  the  golden  candlestick 
was  pure,  and  the  pipes  were  pure,  otherwise  the  light  must  have  been 
dimmed;  so,  in  order  to  shine,  the  Church  must  hold  fast  and  hold 
forth  the  pure  word  of  life.     There  must  be  no  human  amalgam  in  the 
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oonstitution  of  tbe  Cborch — ^no  mixture  of  error  or  of  hnman  inventioQ 
in  tbe  gospel  sbe  proclaims,  or  tbe  ordinances  sbe  dispenses.  In  sbort, 
tbe  oil  must  be  received  direct  and  pure  from  the  two  oliye  trees, 
otherwise  the  light  wili  be  dimmed  or  extinguished.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  corruption  of  the  pure  word  and  ordinances  that  the 
candlestick  is  removed  out  of  its  place.  "  The  words  of  the  Lord  are 
pure  words:  as  silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven  times. 
Thou  shalt  keep  them,  0  Lord,  thou  shalt  preserve  them  firom  this 
generation  for  ever." 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  symbolical  candlestick,  with  its  seven  lamps, 
and  seven  pipes,  and  perpetually  replenished  bowl,  pjxx^laims  the  trae 
Church  as  bearing  the  Divine  image — reflecting  the  Divine  light,  des- 
tined to  dispel  moral  darkness,  and  to  attract  and  enliven  living  souls. 
She  must  not  only  exhibit  the  Divine  perfections  in  her  constitntioii, 
but  also  reflect  the  moral  glory  of  God,  by  unfolding  the  nncontamin- 
ated  rays  of  divine  truth.  If  Christ,  the  Church's  living  Head,  is  re- 
presented as  the /^ Sun  of  Righteousness,"  then  it  is  His  light,  and  His 
only,  she  is  called  to  dififuse.  Everything  that  comes  not  from  this  source 
and  centre  of  light  is  spurious.  Just  as  the  consecrated  holy  oil  in 
the  golden  candlestick,  and  conveyed  by  the  golden  pipes  to  the  goldoi 
lamps,  so  the  truth  of  God,  in  its  purity,  fulness,  and  light-imparting 
qualities,  must  be  seen  as  emitted  by  the  stars  in  the  hand  of  Him  who 
walks  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks. 

But,  as  the  golden  candlestick  is  not  the  primary  or  principal  ob- 
ject in  the  symbols  now  before  us,  let  us  proceed  to  look  more  closely 
at  the  overshadowing  olive  trees,  and  their  relations  to  the  candle- 
stick, its  oil,  its  pipes,  and  its  lamps. 

The  oil,  the  source  of  the  oil,  and  its  transmission,  claim  special  at- 
tention. These  are  "  the  two  sons  of  oil,  standing  by  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth." 

This,  be  it  observed,  is  not  oil  in  the  vessel,  but  oil  in  its  normal 
source — oil  emanating  from  its  native  reservoir.  The  two  "sons  of  oil" 
are  represented  as  the  source  of  the  oil — as  the  source  inexhaustible, 
out  of  which  it  is  perpetually  flowing. 

Oil  is  one  of  the  most  generally  difliised  and  useful  elements  in  na- 
ture. It  exists  in  endless  variety,  in  the  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  It  is,  according  to  quality,  an  element  of  light,  of  suste- 
nance, of  health,  of  beauty,  and  of  fragrance.  But,  while  universally 
diffused  through  nature,  the  olive  tree  is  its  normal  source,  and  to  tbe 
Oriental  has  ever  been  an  expressive,  grateful  symbol.  Job  speaks  of 
great  prosperity  under  tbe  emblem  of  *'  rivers  of  oil."  To  the  tribe  of 
Asher  it  was  promised  that  they  should  "  suck  oil  out  of  tbe  flinty 
rock."  Oil  was  employed  as  a  healing  medicine,  and  thus  spoken  of 
symbolically  as  representing  the  grace  of  God.  Hence  tbe  moral  cor- 
ruption of  backsliding  Israel  was  represented  by  "putrifying  sores, 
which  have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up,  neither  mollified  with 
ointment."  In  order  to  the  healing  of  the  wounded  man,  tbe  good 
Samaritan  is  represented  as  pouring  oil  and  wine  into  his  wounds.  It 
is  sometimes  employed  as  the  emblem  of  the  Church's  unity.  "  BehoW, 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethern  to  dwell  together  in 
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anity !  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down 
upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard:  that  went  down  to  the  skirts 
of  his  garments."  Consolation  under  trial  is  symbolised  by  the  oil. 
Christ  is  appointed  "unto  them  that  mourn  inZion,  to  give  unto  them 
beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness."  But  the  oil  is  seen  in  its  highest  and  holiest 
aspects  when  burning  in  the  sacred  lamps,  and  as  employed  in  the 
consecration  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  holy  things  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Ex.  XXX.  22-37). 

In  the  passage  before  us,  there  is  more  than  consecration  to  office — 
there  is  the  divine  communication  of  light  and  energy  to  the  Church. 
By  the  golden  oil,  or  oil  of  gold,  we  understand  the  grace  of  the  triune 
God,  as  communicated  in  its  various  aspects  to  His  Church  and  people, 
— the  free,  sovereign,  distinguishing  grace  of  God,  imparted  in  adapta- 
tion to  all  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  subjects  of  grace. 
In  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  captives,  the  symbols  in  our  text 
represent  the  grace  of  God  as  brought  specially  near.  They  might 
be  led  to  ask, — How  shall  the  captivity  be  turned  back?  How  shall 
the  Temple  be  rebuilt?  How  shall  the  supply  for  the  altar  be  re- 
stored, or  whence  shall  the  priesthood  be  obtained?  By  whom  shall 
the  Assyrian  yoke  be  broken,  or  the  captives  led  forth  from  bondage? 
What  is  the  answer  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  ?  "  This  is  the  word  of 
the  Lord  unto  Zerubbabel,  saying,  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but 
by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Who  art  thou,  0  great  moun- 
tain? Before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt  become  a  plain  :  and  he  shall 
bring  forth  the  headstone  thereof  with  shoutings,  crying,  Grace,  grace 
unto  it."  In  the  eternal  fountain  of  Divine  love — in  the  immutable 
decrees  of  the  counsels  of  peace — the  foundations  of  the  spiritual  temple, 
the  temple  of  peace,  were  laid,  embracing  all  that  was  requisite  to  the 
manifestations  of  the  divine  glory,  in  the  salvation  of  every  elect  soul; 
and  so  in  grace,  also,  shall  the  topstone  be  brought  forth  with  shout- 
ings, crying,  Grace,  grace  unto  it.  Just  as  the  oil  prevades  the  natu- 
ral world,  and  is  one  of  the  elements  of  light,  life,  health,  energy,  and 
beauty,  so  the  grace  of  God  permeates  the  entire  work  of  human  redemp- 
tion. Flowing  out  eternally  from  the  divine  fountain,  it  meets  man  at 
the  threshold  of  existence,  and  is  adapted  to  all  his  circumstances  and 
necessities.  It  sustains  under  the  trials  of  life — strengthens  for  duty — 
comforts  the  soul  in  prospect  of  death,  and,  with  shoutings  of  Grace, 
grace  unto  it,  ushers  the  redeemed  soul  into  the  bliss  and  glory  of  the 
upper  sanctuary.  The  oil  of  grace  that  flows  down  from  the  throne, 
will  at  last  be  embodied  in  songs  of  praise  around  the  throne.  Grace 
will  be  the  burden  of  the  new  song — the  jubilee-note  of  the  redeemed 
captives  in  the  New  Jerusalem. 

But  we  come  to  consider  the  reservoir,  or  source,  whence  the  Church 
is  supplied. 

On  either  side  of  the  golden  candlestick  there  is  an  olive  tree — not 
like  the  olive  trees,  overlaid  with  gold,  which  formed  the  cherubims  in 
Solomon's  temple,  but  living  olives — green  olives  in  the  house  of  God, 
— olives  producing  and  imparting  the  precious  oil.  They  differ  from  all 
trees  in  the  mode  of  communication.     There  is  no  incision  of  the  trunk, 
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no  pressnre  of  the  fruit,  in  order  to  obtain  the  oil.  Like  the  sap  of  tiie 
vine-stock,  communicated  to  the  branches  engrafted  thereon,  so  theoe 
two  olive  trees  are  self-acting,  self-communicating.  From  this  infinite 
source  the  oil  flows  out  perpetually.  Standing  on  either  side,  their 
branches  extend  over  the  golden  candlestick,  and,  as  connected  with 
the  golden  pipes,  transmit  the  golden  oil.  Mark  the  description  of 
this  connection,  as  indicated  by  the  prophet's  question — "What  be 
these  two  olive  branches  which  through  the  two  golden  pipes  (mphf 
the  golden  oil  out  of  themselves  f  "  The  communication  of  the  oil  is  their 
own  special  work — work,  as  here  indicated  in  relation  to  the  candle- 
stick and  the  lamps,  only  possible  to  the  Divine  nature.  The  exposi- 
tion of  the  symbol  accords  with  this  when  they  are  represented  as  the 
two  sons  of  oil — the  two  anointed  ones — communicating  grace  to  the 
Gburch,  and  standing  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  characteristics  and  functions  of  "  the  two  sons  of  oil"  can  cmly 
be  realised  in  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God.  There  is  a  double  fountain, 
and  double  action,  but  one  element  communicated,  and  one  result.  The 
oil  is  one.  The  bowl  is  one.  The  golden  pipes  are  all  fed  with  the 
golden  oil  from  the  one  bowl,  and  supplied  by  the  "two  branches." 
On  the  one  side  we  may  recognize  the  Incarnate  Word — the  God- 
man  Mediator  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  Is  He  not,  indeed,  "the 
Plant  of  Renown?"  Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  The  Branch; 
and  He  shall  grow  up  out  of  His  place,  and  He  shall  build  the  temple 
of  the  Lord:  even  He  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord;  and  He 
shall  bear  the. glory.'*  Not  only  is  He  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  but  He  is  made  unto  the  Church  the  infinite  source  of  light, 
life,  and  energy.  The  divine  light  which  centres  in  the  Godhead 
is  revealed  through  the  Son.  "In  Him  was  life;  and  the  life  was 
the  light  of  men."  He  is  "  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world."  This  corresponds  with  the  promise— 
"But  unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
arise  with  healing  in  His  wings."  He  has  not  only  been  revealed 
in  prophecy,  but  He  has  come,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  as  "  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  His  people  Israel."  Now,  as 
the  Church,  symbolised  by  the  golden  candlestick,  is  represented  as 
illuminating  the  world,  and  as  all  her  source  of  illumination  is  found 
in  Christ,  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  could  any  symbol  be  more  appro- 
priate than  the  living  olive,  emptying  its  golden  oil  out  of  itself  for 
the  supply  of  pure  and  perfect  light?  What  light  has  He  shed  upon 
our  gloomy  world,  through  the  lamps  or  stars  reflecting  His  radiance? 
Through  Him,  as  the  Prophet  of  the  Church,  all  revelation,  all  divine 
light  has  come. 

And  so,  also,  as  the  great  High  Priest,  He  is  the  channel  of  til 
grace.  Through  Him,  as  the  atoning  sacrifice  and  intercessor,  all  grace 
flows  down  to  man.  Then,  as  King,  He  is  invested  with  all  dominion 
and  power,  omnipotent  to  accomplish  all  that  is  promised;  but  His 
reign,  as  a  "priest  upon  His  throne,"  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  reign 
of  grace.  In  the  contemplation  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  John  could 
say,  "  Out  of  His  fulness  have  all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace.'* 
What  is  His  incarnation  but  the  condescension  of  grace  ?     What  is 
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His  life  but  the  embodimeDt  of  grace?  What  is  His  death  bot  the 
opening  of  the  fountain  of  grace  ?  What  is  His  grave  but  the  humilia- 
tion of  grace  ?  What  is  His  ascension  but  the  triumph  of  grace  ? 
What  is  His  government  but  the  reign  of  grace  ?  And  what  is  his 
matchless  glory  but  the  consummation  of  redeeming  grace.  From  Him, 
as  the  living  olive— as  the  son  of  oil— divine  grace  ever  flows — the 
light  of  the  Church — the  illumination  of  the  world. 

But  this  olive  tree — this  Plant  of  Renown — is  not  alone.  The  same 
sovereign  grace  that  was  manifested  in  giving  the  eternal  Son  to  work 
out  redemption,  was  also  unfolded  in  the  promise  and  g^ft  of  the  eternal 
Spirit  to  apply  its  benefits.  We  need  not  remind  you,  that,  while 
out  of  the  infinite  fountain  one  stream  of  grace  flows  through  the  Son, 
another  corresponding  stream  ^ows  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Both  are 
essential  to  the  execution  of  the  Divine  decrees  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption. Need  we  remind  you  that  the  Spirit  was  a  party  to  the 
covenant  of  grace  from  all  eternity — that  He  engaged  to  form  and  fill 
the  holy  humanity  of  Jesus — that  He  descended  like  a  dove,  and 
abode  upon  Him  at  the  Jordan — that  it  was  through  the  eternal 
Spirit  He  offered  himself  in  sacrifice  to  God.  Thus,  with  the  work  of 
redemption  the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  essentially  associated.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  blessings  of  redemption  can  only  be  rendered  available  by 
the  Spirit's  application.  Neither  the  word  of  Christ  as  a  prophet,  nor 
the  work  of  Christ  as  a  priest,  can  be  of  any  avail  without  the  power 
of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  is  the  Author  of  the  new  birth.  '*  Except 
a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God."  He  was  promised  as  the  Spirit  of  illumination. 
"  But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  my  name,  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  to  your 
remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  This  process  of 
sanctification  comes  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  *^  God  hath  from  the  begin- 
ning chosen  you  to  salvation  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and 
belief  of  the  truth."  He  is  emphatically  styled  the  Comforter.  In- 
deed every  step  of  redemption  work — from  regeneration  to  preparation 
for  final  glory — is  dependent  upon  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  "  Not 
by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  His 
mercy  He  hath  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  which  He  shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour." 

Without  the  Spirit's  influence,  Jerubbabel  and  Joshua  could  effect 
no  deliverance  of  the  Babylonian  captives;  neither  can  any  of  Satan's 
captives  be  delivered  but  through  His  gracious  influences.  It  is  by 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit  that  the  heralds  of  the  cross  are  made 
efficient  for  their  high  calling.  Even  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  were 
not  fully  equipped  until  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was  realized  in 
the  day  of  pentecost;  hence  the  command  of  their  Master — "But  tarry 
ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on 
high."  Nay  more;  it  is  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  that  the  soul 
of  every  believer  is  enlightened  and  sanctified.  By  the  Spirit  faith  is 
implanted,  and  by  the  Spirit  believing  prayer  is  presented.  "The 
Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities;  for  we  know  not  what  we  should 
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pray  for  as  we  ongbt:  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  inteiceaaioD  for  os 
¥nth  groanings  which  cannot  be  attered." 

In  whatever  aspect  you  view  the  work  of  redeeming  grace,  tbe  waik 
of  the  Son  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  are  alike  near,  alike  mapifast 
They  are,  in  the  highest  sense,  co-workers  in  all  that  pertains  to  tbo 
Ghnrch  and  the  redemption  of  Satan's  captives.  Wherever  the 
'^  seven  eyes"  of  the  Son  are  directed,  there  the  seven  Spirits  of  God 
are  in  gracions  operation.  The  work  of  both  runs  parallel.  Both  an 
fountains  of  grace  in  perpetual  operation ;  and  hence,  we  think,  both 
are  symbolised  by  the  two  olive  trees — ^both  divinely  designated  the 
"  two  sons  of  oil,  who  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth." 

Let  us  notice,  further,  the  channels  through  which  the  golden  oil 
is  transmitted  to  the  Church. 

By  the  golden  pipes,  we  understand  the  ordinances  of  grace  l^ 
which  the  Shepherd  feeds  and  the  Spirit  works.  But  observe,  tbeie 
are  two  golden  pipes  which  empty  the  oil  out  of  themselves.  Thefle 
receive  it  from  tue  two  olive  branches.  What  can  be  implied  bj 
these  but  the  living  consecrated  ministry — called,  commissioned,  fur- 
nished, sent  forth  to  enlighten  the  world,  and  instruct  the  Church  io 
the  mysteries  of  redemption  ?  They  were  sent  forth  at  first  two  by  twa 
They  appear  as  two,  during  the  dark  ages,  both  in  their  ministerial 
and  witnessing  character.  Thus,  when  the  New  Testament  temple  is 
measured,  it  is  said  regarding  them,  *^  And  I  will  give  power  unto  mj 
two  witnesses,  and  they  shall  prophesy  a  thousand  two  hundred  and 
threescore  days,  clothed  in  sackcloth."  This  living  ministry  is  rei^e- 
sented  as  in  the  hand  of  the  Mediator.  ''  These  things  saith  He  that 
holdeth  the  seven  stars  in  His  Hght  hand,  who  walketh  in  the  midst 
of  the  golden  candlesticks."  Thus  the  gospel  ministry,  united  to 
Christ  the  living  Head,  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  given  to 
the  Church,  and  made  the  subordinate  channels  of  transmission  to  the 
souls  of  believers.  There  are  many  ordinances,  each  and  all  of  whid 
are  channels  of  grace,  represented  by  the  seven  pipes,  or,  as  it  is  id 
the  original,  seven  and  seven — the  perfect  number  twice  repeated,— 
indicating  fulness  and  all-sufficiency.  All  the  pipes  must  be  supplied 
with  the  same  golden  oil — the  oil  emanating  from  the  two  olive  trees. 
Filled  with  the  grace  of  God,  the  gospel  minister  must  shine.  "Ne- 
cessity is  laid  upon  me,"  says  Paul ;  "  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach 
not  the  gospel."  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  said  Christ  to  Hi» 
disciples,  and  so  the  gospel  ministry  is  destined  to  transmit  this  light 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

They  are  called  at  once  to  proclaim  the  promises  and  to  dispense  the 
seals  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  They  are  God's  mouth  unto  the 
people,  and  the  people's  mouth  unto  God.  They  are  at  once  the  re- 
ceivers and  the  dispensers  of  gospel  blessings.  They  are,  in  a  word, 
God's  appointed  channels  of  conveyance,  by  which  the  ordinances  of 
grace  are  dispensed  to  His  people,  and  the  overtures  of  mercy  pre- 
sented to  a  dark  and  perishing  world.  They  receive  to  commnnicale. 
In  measure,  like  the  sons  of  oil,  they  empty  the  oil  out  of  themselveB. 
The  pipes  may  be  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  place  occapied — 
more  or  less  numerous  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  Chnrch. 
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There  is  grace  for  the  ministry — grace  for  the  eldership — grace  for 
the  membership— grace  for  the  family, — ^grace  for  believers  in  all  the 
relations  of  life, — ^grace  for  every  trial — ^for  every  duty — for  every 
spiriinal  service — for  every  sacrifice, — grace  for  living — ^grace  for 
dying, — grace  in  infinite  hilness  for  the  countless  numbers  of  God's 
children.  The  infinite,  exhaustless  supply  emanating  from  the  two 
olive  trees  will  fill  all  the  pipes,  light  all  the  lamps,  and  render  the 
Church  radiant  in  this  dark  and  benighted  world. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  position  of  the  '^  two  anointed  ones.'' 

1.  Their  position  in  reference  to  the  Church.  They  stand,  one  on 
each  side.  Their  branches  mutually  extend  over  the  golden  candle- 
stick. Their  oil  is  mutually  and  incessantly  flowing  into  the  golden 
pipes.  The  posture  is  one  of  life  and  action.  Thus  the  Lamb  that 
had  been  slain  is  represented  as  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  throne. 
The  angel  Gabriel  is  represented  as  standing  before  God — the  posture 
indicating  readiness  for  action.  So  here,  we  think,  the  posture  of  the 
iwo  olive  trees  simply  implies  their  readiness  to  impart  the  blessings 
of  salvation.  Jehovah  Jesus,  as  the  fountain  of  grace,  is  the  head  of 
vital  influence  to  the  Church,  while  the  Spirit  is  the  divine  source  of 
all  her  gifts  and  graces.  They  are  within  the  spiritual  temple,  and  the 
source  of  all  grace  in  the  administration  of  all  ordinances. 

2.  Their  position  in  reference  to  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth. 
Standing  by,  or  before,  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.  What  we  have 
already  said  regarding  their  position  is  here  also  applicable.  They 
are  represented  as  standing  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.  By  ''  the 
iSord  of  the  whole  earth "  we  apprehend  that  there  is  a  reference  to 
the  Father  as  universal  Proprietor,  representing  the  Trinity,  in  the 
work  of  human  redemption.  The  Son  and  the  Spirit  stand  by  the 
eternal  Father  in  the  conquest  of  Satan  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
world  from  the  thraldom  of  moral  evil.  Thus  in  Revelation,  where 
the  rainbow-encircled  throne  represents  the  primary  or  essential  source 
of  all  authority,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  represented  as  taking 
the  sealed  book  out  of  the  hand  of  Him  that  sat  upon  the  throne,  in 
order  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  is  written  therein.  He  is  re- 
presented as  sent  forth,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  redeem  them  that  are 
under  the  law;  and  so,  also,  is  the  Spirit  promised  to  Christ  and  to 
His  people,  as  destined  to  be  actively  engaged  with  the  Son  on  the 
side  of  the  Father,  and  in  opposition  to  Satan  and  every  foe. 

Thus,  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  the  Son,  as  sent,  and  the 
Spirit,  as  given,  appear  on  behalf  of  the  essential  supremacy  of  Jeho- 
vah. The  heathen  are  given  to  Christ  for  His  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His  possession.  As  triumphant  King, 
He  is  invested  with  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth ;  while  as  a 
Priest  upon  His  throne.  He  is  claiming,  and  will  assert,  the  right  of 
the  universal  Gk)vemor  to  the  homage  of  every  creature. 

But,  in  prospect  of  Messiah's  advent,  and  subsequent  conquests,  the 
Spirit  is  promised.  *'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith 
Qod,  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh :  and  your  sons  and 
yout  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams."     It  is  by  the  power  of  the 
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Spirit  that  the  dry  bones  are  made  to  live,  and  a  great  army  of  wit- 
nesses raised  up  to  bear  testimony  to  the  trntb  and  canse  of  God. 

Thos,  while  the  eternal  Son  and  the  blessed  Spirit  are,  through  the 
work  of  redemption,  evolving  the  fact  of  GKxi's  moral  rapremacy  in  the 
universe,  they  are  especially  seen  as  standing  by  God  in  the  revolt  of 
angels  and  men  concentrated  in  the  earth.  Thus,  while  the  Son  ii 
represented  as  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks,  and 
holding  the  stars  in  His  right  hand,  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  is  once  and 
again  re-echoed,  '^  He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  unto  the  churches/'  Thus  they  stand  co-workers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plan  of  redemption.  Whatever  moral  changes  take  place 
— whatever  moral  darkness  is  dispelled — whatever  sources  of  light 
and  streams  of  consolation  are  opened  up, — these  must  all  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God.  Whatever  the  heralds  of  the 
cross  have  been  enabled  to  effect — whatever  the  martyrs  for  truth 
have  been  enabled  to  endure — to  the  glorious  Mediator  and  the  blessed 
Spirit  the  glory  must  be  ascribed.  Our  text  will  be  seen  in  its  fioll 
import  during  tho  latter- day  glory.  When  "  the  earth  shall  be  fall 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,"  then,  in 
the  height  of  millennial  glory,  shall  be  seen  the  Incarnate  Son  and 
the  blessed  Spirit — "the  two  anointed  ones" — ^in  all  their  majesty, 
standing  by  the  God  of  the  whole  earth. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  see  from  this  subject, — Firsts  The  st^emn 
position  of  the  gospel  ministry.  Though  but  earthen  vessels,  they  an 
rendered  capable  of  receiving  the  heavenly  treasure.  Frail  vessels 
though  they  be,  yet,  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  and  consecrated  to  tfie 
service  of  Christ,  they  are  made  the  channels  of  communication  to  the 
Church  of  the  living  God.  How  solemn,  then,  is  their  position! 
How  momentous  their  responsibility!  Without  immediate  connection 
with  the  illimitable  fountain  of  Divine  grace,  how  helpless  must  thej 
feel — how  inefficient  must  their  services  be!  They  may  speak  with 
eloquence — they  may  reach  the  intellect  by  touches  of  philosophy— 
they  may  obtain  popularity  through  "the  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom," — but  if  they  drink  not  daily  at  the  Divine  fountain — ^if  they 
are  not  replenished  out  of  the  infinite  reservoir  of  grace — ^if  they 
retain  not  constant  communication  with  "the  two  sons  of  oil," — 
there  can  neither  be  steady  burning  nor  bright  shining.  If  there  is 
not  an  abiding  sense  of  absolute  dependence  upon  the  living  Head  and 
Divine  Spirit — a  constant  drawing  out  of  the  exhaustless  source  of 
vital  influence — their  ministrations  must  be  in  vain.  A  carnal,  worldly 
ministry  may  satisfy  a  sensuous,  sentimental  age ;  but,  to  be  a  min- 
ister of  Christ,  there  must  be  the  near  relation  here  indicated  to  the 
living  Head,  and  there  must  be  the  permanent  communications  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  otherwise  the  unction  of  the  pulpit — ^the  oil  of  grace- 
will  be  wanting,  and  the  lamp  will  not  shine  brightly.  A  graceJesi 
ministry  must  ever  prove  the  bane  and  reproach  of  the  Ghorch. 

But  oh  I  how  solemn  is  the  position  of  the  most  gracious  gospel  min- 
istry, united  to  and  overshadowed  by  "the  two  anointed  ones!" 
The  eyes  of  Emmanuel  are  ever  upon  the  Church.  The  faithfol  and 
true  Witness  ever  holdeth  the  stars  in  His  right  hand.     The  Divine 
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Spirit  is  ever  present  to  commnnicate  the  message,  impart  the  influ- 
ence, and  apply  the  word  with  power.  How  solemn  thus  to  stand  before 
Qod  in  the  administration  of  His  ordinances — to  convey,  as  golden 
pipes,  the  communications  of  His  grace  to  men  I  If  the  gospel  minister 
would  realise  comfort  and  spiritual  success  in  his  work — ^if  he  would 
be  a  faithful  ambassador  for  Christ — a  genuine  witness  for  the  truth 
of  God — a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed — an  under-shep- 
herd  with  many  for  a  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
— then  he  must  stand,  as  it  were,  between  "the  two  olive  trees"  in 
his  study — in  his  pulpit — in  all  his  pastoral  labours.  He  must  have 
abiding  contact  with  the  source  of  Divine  influence,  otherwise  the 
**golden  oil "  cannot  flow  through  the  golden  pipes,  the  Church  cannot 
be  enlightened,  nor  the  darkness  of  the  world  dispelled. 

We  do  not,  in  introducing  your  Pastor*  this  day,  refer,  as  is  some- 
times done,  to  his  abilities,  to  his  position  in  the  Church,  or  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  has  come,  at  your  call,  to  break  the  bread  of 
life  among  you.  The  pulpit  is  not  the  place  for  vain  compliments  to 
be  presented  by  or  to  Christ's  servants.  We  must  rise  above  all  such 
ideas  when  standing  in  the  presence  of  a  jealous  God.  But  we  do 
wish  you  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  his  position,  so 
that  you  may  receive  him  at  the  hand  of  the  great  Shepherd,  bear  him 
on  your  spirits  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  receive  his  message  as  the 
communication  of  God  to  your  souls.  Overshadowed  by  the  olive 
trees,  he  will  be  a  source  of  spiritual  blessings — receiving  the  golden 
oil  of  grace  from  the  olive  branches,  he  will  be  a  burning  and  a  shin- 
ing light  in  this  temple  of  the  Lord. 

Let  us  see,  in  the  second  place^  How  solemn  is  the  position  of 
gospel  hearers.  Alas  1  how  little  do  many  think  of  the  close  relations 
of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  to  the  Church  of  Christ  I  How  little  of 
the  presence  of  the  Master  of  assemblies  I  How  little  of  the  pervading 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I  Yet,  if  you  are  to  realise  the  blessing — 
if  you  are  to  obtain  times  of  refreshing  and  reviving,  such  as  were  ex- 
perienced by  the  returning  captives — if  you  are  to  be  made  instru- 
mental in  holding  fast  and  holding  forth  God's  truth — ^if  you  are  to  ap- 
pear before  the  God  of  the  whole  earth  as  witnesses, — then  you  must 
ever  realise  your  nearness  to  the  "  oily  ones" — ^you  must  sit  as  under 
the  shadow  of  the  two  olive  trees,  ready  to  receive  the  golden  oil 
through  the  golden  pipes  of  the  sanctuary.  The  golden  candlestick  is 
set  up — the  lamps  are  provided — the  oil  of  grace  is  ever  flowing  from 
the  olive  trees — the  golden  pipes  are  being  abundantly  replenished.  Be 
it  yours,  then,  to  wait  upon  the  ministrations  of  the  Lord's  servant — 
to  wait  upon  all  the  ordinances  of  grace,  as  realising  a  sense  of  your 
need — as  solemnly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  your  obligations.  Be  it 
yours  to  seek  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  bring  home  to  your  heart 
what  the  Lord's  servant  may  be  enabled  to  utter.  It  is  as  much  your 
duty  to  receive  the  message  of  Gk)d  as  it  is  his  to  unfold  it.  That 
the  golden  pipes  may  flow  copiously,  let  there  be  enlarged  vessels  to 
receive  and  retain  the  oil  of  divine  grace. 

*  This  dii»Gourae  was  delivered  on  March  27,  1864,  by  John  Blakely,  D.D.,  at 
the  introdaction  of  the  Rev.  James  Smellie  to  the  congregatien  in  Edinburgh. 
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Alas !  it  is  because  the  golden  pipes  have  been  choked  up  hj 
worldliness — ^by  carnality — by  selfishness — ^by  human  inT«Qtion»— 
by  the  pride  of  man, — that  the  lamps  bum  so  dimly  in  the  hAj 
temple.  Through  the  perversion  of  doctrine,  and  the  corrBption  oif 
ordinances,  the  divine  light  has  been  well-nigh  extinguished. 

It  is  because  the  authority  of  Christ  has  been  disregarded,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  Spirit's  power  little  felt,  that  the  world  is  not 
yet  illuminated — that  so  much  of  Christendom  is  brought  once  imm 
within  the  shadows  of  moral  darkness.  The  carnal  atmo^here  of 
worldly  policy  has  checked  the  flow  of  the  golden  oil,  and  hence  the  li|^ 
is  waning — the  sad  precursor  of  its  utter  extinction  by  the  removal 
of  the  candlestick  out  of  its  place.  Be  it  yoursy  therefbie^  to  mA 
the  revival  of  your  first  love,  to  repent,  and  to  do  your  fint  woiIdi^ 
so  that  the  oil  of  grace  may  flow  abundantly,  and  the  glory  of  the  God 
of  Israel  be  once  more  manifested  in  His  holy  sanctuary. 

FinaUy^  Be  it  yours,  as  pastor  and  people,  to  stand  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  two  olive  trees — ^to  receive  the  golden  oil  through  the 
golden  pipes — to  difluse  that  oil  for  the  light,  life,  and  energy  of 
immortal  souls.  Then  will  your  own  souls  grow  in  grace — then 
will  your  minds  be  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  truth,  and  your 
hearts  enlarged  in  the  service  of  God.  Thus  receiving  'Hhe  golden 
oil "  through  *'  the  golden  pipes,"  will  your  path  be  '*  as  a  fining 
light"  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  world.  Thus  walking  in  the 
gracious  light  of  the  lower  temple,  your  souls  shall  aspire  towards 
that  city  above,  whence  all  darkness  is  excluded, — where  there  shall 
be  no  need  of  the  golden  candlestick,  or  the  golden  pipes  of  min- 
isters and  ordinances,  but  where  life  and  light  shall  for  ever  emanate 
from  the  fountain-head  of  grace — where,  without  a  temple,  or  any 
secondary  source  of  light,  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Lamb  shall  fiU 
the  New  Jerusalem,  while  '^  they  that  be  wise'  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  fiimament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousnefis 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."     Amen. 
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{Continued  from  page  449). 
HUGH  miller's  SUPPOSITIOUS  DELUGE. 

Before  discussing  the  merits  of  Hugh  Miller's  answers  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Dr  Kitto  against  the  theory  of  a  local  deluge,  we  may  advert 
to  the  minute  and  elaborated  delineation  of  the  ^*  suppositious"  local 
deluge  which  be  will  have  us  to  accept  instead  of  that  presented  to  m 
in  the  Mosaic  record.  It  is  another  notable  specimen  of  castle  build- 
ing, in  which  this  man  of  science  so  much  excelled.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  though  purely  a  work  of  imagination,  it  fixes  the  site  of  this 

*  Biblical  Natural  Science;  being  an  Explanatum  of  aU  Befereneet  in  Bolg 
Scripture  to  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physical  Qeograpky,  -By  the  Ee? . 
Johu  Dans,  F.R.S.E.    William  M'Kcnzie,  London,  Glasgow,  and  Edinboigh. 
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sappoBitious  cataclysm — ^minutely  describes  the  way  in  which  it  took 
place,  and  the  time  during  which  the  waters  seemed  to  rise.  Though 
rather  long,  it  cannot  be  understood  unless  we  give  the  whole.  It  is 
as  follows: — 

"  With  the  known  facts,  then,  regarding  thiB  depressed  Asiatic  region  before 
us,  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  originate  a  theory  of  the  Deluge  free  from  at 
least  the  palpable  monstrosities  of  the  older  ones.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  hu- 
man family,  still  amoimting  to  several  millions,  though  greatly  reduced  by  ex- 
terminating wars  and  exhausting  vices,  were  congregated  in  that  tract  of  coimtry 
which,  extending  eastwards  from  the  modem  Ararat  to  far  beyond  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  includes  the  original  Caucasian  centre  of  the  race :  let  us  suppose  that,  the 
hour  of  judgment  having  at  length  arrived,  the  land  began  gradually  to  sink,  as 
the  tract  in  the  run  of  Cutch  sank  in  the  year  1819,  or  as  the  tract  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  North  America,  known  as  the  'sunk  country,'  sank  in  the  year  1821 : 
further,  let  us  suppose  that  the  depression  took  place  slowly  and  equably  for  forty 
days  together,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  hundred  feet  per  day, — a  rate  not  twice 
greater  than  that  at  which  the  tide  rises  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  which 
would  have  rendered  itself  apparent  as  but  a  persistent  inward  flowing  of  the  sea : 
let  us  yet  further  suppose,  that  from  mayhap  some  volcanic  outburst  coincident 
with  the  depression,  and  an  effect  of  the  same  deep-seated  cause,  the  atmosphere 
was  so  affected,  that  heavy  drenching  rains  continued  to  descend  during  the  whole 
time,  and  that,  though  they  could  contribute  but  little  to  the  actual  volume  of 
the  flood, — at  most  only  some  five  or  six  inches  per  day, — they  at  least  seemed  to 
constitute  one  of  its  main  causes,  and  added  greatly  to  its  terrors,  by  swelling  the 
livers,  and  rushing  downwards  in  torrents  from  the  hills.  The  depression,  which, 
by  extending  to  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  on  the  other,  would  open  up  by  three  separate  channels  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep,  and  which  included,  let  us  suppose,  an  area  of  about 
two  thousand  miles  ea<;h  way,  would,  at  the  end  of  the  fortieth  day,  be  sunk  in 
its  centre  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  thousand  feet, — a  depth  sufficiently  profound 
to  bury  the  loftiest  moimtains  of  the  district ;  and  yet,  having  a  g^radient  of  de- 
clination of  but  sixteen  feet  per  mile,  the  contour  of  its  hills  and  plains  would 
remain  apparently  what  they  had  been  before, — the  doomed  inhabitants  would 
see  but  the  water  rising  along  the  mountain  sides,  and  one  refuge  after  another 
swept  away,  till  the  last  witness  of  the  scene  would  have  perished,  and  the  last 
hill-top  would  have  disappeared.  And  when,  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  days  had 
come  and  gone,  the  depressed  hollow  would  have  begun  slowly  to  rise, — and  when, 
after  the  fifth  month  had  passed,  the  ark  would  have  grounded  on  the  summit  of 
Moimt  Ararat, — all  that  could  have  been  seen  from  the  upi)er  window  of  the 
vessel  would  be  simply  a  boimdless  sea,  roughened  by  tides,  now  flowing  out- 
wards, with  a  reversed  course,  towards  the  distant  ocean,  by  the  three  great  out- 
lets which,  during  the  period  of  depression,  had  given  access  to  the  waters.  Noah 
would  of  course  see  that '  the  fountains  of  the  deep  were  stopped,'  and  *  the  waters 
returning  firom  off  the  earth  continually;'  but  whether  the  Deluge  had  been 
partial  or  universal,  he  could  neither  see  nor  know. 

"  Let  me  further  remark,  that  in  one  important  sense  a  partial  flood,  such  as  the 
one  of  which  I  have  conceived  as  adequate  to  the  destruction,  in  an  early  age,  of 
the  whole  human  family,  could  scarce  be  regarded  as  miraculous.  Several  of  our 
first  geologists  hold,  that  some  of  the  formidable  cataclysms  of  the  remote  past 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  vast  continents,  which,  by 
displacing  great  bodies  of  water,  and  rolling  them  outwards  in  the  character  of 
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enormous  waves,  inundated  wide  regions  elevated  hundreds  of  feet  over  the  sea- 
level,  and  strewed  them  over  with  the  rock-boulders,  days,  gravels^  and  oiguue 
debris  of  deep  sea-bottoms.  And  these  cataclysms  they  regard  aa  perfectly  natu- 
ral, though  of  course  very  unusual,  events.  Nor  would  the  gradual  depreasun  of 
a  continent,  or,  as  in  the  supposed  case,  of  a  portion  of  a  continent,  be  in  any 
degree  leas  natural  than  the  sudden  upheaval  of  a  continent.  It  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  much  more  according  to  experience.  Nay,  were  such  a  depreasim 
and  elevation  of  the  great  Asiatic  basin  to  take  place  during  the  coming  twelve- 
month as  that  of  which  I  have  conceived  as  the  probable  cause  of  the  Delugi^ 
though  the  geologists  would  have  to  describe  it  as  beyond  comparison  the  mosi 
remarkable  oscillation  of  level  which  had  taken  place  within  the  historic  period, 
they  would  certainly  regard  it  as  no  more  miraculous  than  the  great  earthquake 
of  Lisbon,  or  than  that  exhibition  of  the  volcanic  forces  which  elevated  the  moon- 
tain  of  Jorullo  in  a  single  night  sixteen  hundred  feet  over  the  plain.  And  why 
have  recourse,  in  speculating  on  the  real  event  of  four  thousand  years  ago,  to 
suppositious  miracle,  if  an  event  of  apparently  the  same  kind  would  not  be  r^ 
garded  as  miraculous  now." 

Must  we  indeed  adopt  this  imaginary  picture  as  the  best  commen- 
tary of  the  inspired  record  of  the  Noachian  Deluge,  introducing  us  to 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Language  of  the  Spirit  in  that  part  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  the  universality  of  the  Flood  is  as  clearly  and  distinctly 
asserted  as  it  is  possible  for  language  to  do  ?  It  would  not  accord 
with  our  design  to  animadvert  on  all  that  calls  for  observation  in  this 
passage.  It  has  already  been  shown,  so  far  as  le^timate  analogical 
reasoning  can  demonstrate  anything,  that  the  supposition  is  utterly 
unwarranted  that  the  number  of  the  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  our 
earth  was  so  few  at  the  time  of  the  Flood  as  our  author  supposes,  or 
that  they  were  then  congregated  within  the  narrow  district  of  this 
earth's  surface  to  which  he  confines  his  local  deluge.  Must  we  believe, 
also,  at  the  dictum  of  Hugh  Miller,  in  opposition  to  the  expresH  testi- 
mony of  Scripture,  that  the  water  did  not  rise  over  the  earth,  but  that 
the  earth  sank  some  1 6,000  feet  throughout  a  space  of  some  2000 
square  miles  ?  Mr  Miller  also  uses  the  language  of  the  Bible  in  de- 
lineating his  local  deluge;  but  his  use  of  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  its 
meaning  in  the  sacred  page.  He  makes  the  flood,  for  instance,  to 
reach  its  height,  or,  according  to  him,  the  district  to  sink  to  its  lowest 
depression,  in  forty  days.  He  makes  the  ark  to  rest,  not,  as  in  the 
Bible,  on  "  the  mountains  of  Ararat,^'  but  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Ararat,  and  his  argument  requires  him  to  conclude  that  it  was  the 
summit  of  the  great  Ararat  on  which  it  rested.  For  had  it  been  on 
any  peak  of  this  mountain  range  inferior  in  height,  it  would  not  have 
been  tnie  that  *'  all  that  could  have  been  seen  from  the  upper  window 
of  the  vessel  would  be  simply  a  boundless  sea,"  for  he  could  have  seen 
the  cone  of  the  great  Ararat  rising  high  above  the  waters.  Moreover 
if,  according  to  this  champion  of  the  local-deluge  theory,  the  great 
Ararat,  when  it  raised  its  liead  anew  to  the  surface  of  the  deep,  caught 
the  ark,  with  its  whole  cargo,  on  its  "  summit,'^  how  could  the  in- 
mates of  this  spacious  vessel,  without  a  "miracle,"  of  which  onr 
author  has  such  horror,  that  he  deprecates  the  admission  of  a  miracle 
in  connection  with  the  flood  at  all,  as  something  bordering  on  impietj, 
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— ^bow,  we  ask,  conld  the  varied  and  numerous  cargo  of  the  ark,  with- 
out a  miracle,  reach  the  bottom  of  the  great  Ararat?  It  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  feats  which  a  man  of  the  greatest  vigour 
and  spirit  can  accomplish  to  reach  the  summit  of  that  mountain,  and 
a  still  greater  to  descend  its  precipitous  sides.  It  would  be  barely 
possible  for  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  perhaps  also  their  wives,  to  reach 
the  bottom  without  broken  bones,  with  a  small  supply  of  provisions 
on  their  backs.  But  how  the  elephants,  the  giraffes,  the  horses,  the 
bulls  and  the  cows,  the  sheep,  the  swine,  and  hosts  of  other  animals, 
could  reach  the  foot  of  this  mountain  otherwise  than  .so  as  to  become  a 
heap  of  dead  carcases,  is  a  problem  utterly  insolvable  otherwise  than 
by  a  multiplicity  of  miracles.  Besides,  whatever  might  be  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  water  when  the  deluge 
was  at  its  height,  after  the  water  was  dried  up  we  must  suppose  its  return 
to  its  normal  state,  and,  consequently,  its  condition  would  be  such  at 
the  summit  of  the  great  Ararat  that  the  animals  would  be  frozen  with 
cold  and  panting  for  breath.  Besides,  according  to  Mr  Miller's  theory, 
the  ark,  with  all  its  inmates,  remained  in  this  region  of  intense  cold  till 
the  ground  was  dried — some  six  months, — and  this  they  could  not  sur- 
vive without  a  manifold  miracle.  This  tends  to  confirm  our  view,  pre- 
viously given,  that  when  the  ark  is  said  to  rest  on  the  seventeenth  day 
of  the  seventh  month,  it  was  not  grounded  on  Ararat,  but  floated  at  rest 
on  the  surface  of  the  deep.  The  scriptural  expression  "mountains 
of  Ararat" — signifying  the  mountain  range  on  which  the  ark  is  said 
to  have  rested — thus  showing  how  much  more  accurate  the  language 
of  Scripture  is,  even  as  txied  by  scientific  tests,  than  that  used  by  our 
most  renowned  men  of  science  when  weighed  in  their  own  favourite 
balance.  The  use  of  this  form  of  expression,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
countless  internal  evidences  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  which 
are  ever  accumulating  the  more  fully  it  is  understood.  Yet  this 
is  the  man  who  imagines  he  has  discovered  a  theory  of  the  Deluge 
from  which  every  shade  of  the  miraculous  is  excluded,  except  the 
supernatural  revelation  to  Noah  of  its  being  about  to  be  sent  on 
the  wicked  inhabitents  of  the  earth.  His  words  are — "  Why  have 
recourse,  in  speculating  on  the  real  events  of  four  thousand  years 
ago,  to  supposititious  miracles,  if  an  event  of  the  same  kind  would 
not  be  regarded  as  miraculous  now?"  And  again — "The  revela- 
tion to  Noah,  which  warned  him  of  ,a  coming  flood,  and  taught 
him  how  to  prepare  for  it,  was  miraculous— the  flood  itself  may 
have  been  purely  providential" — ^no  effect  of  special  Divine  interposi- 
tion— an  event  purely  the  result  of  natural  causes,  which,  of  course, 
would  have  fallen  out  though  the  world  had  not  been  filled  with 
wickedness.  If  this  is  not  his  meaning,  what  can  it  be  ?  We  can- 
not ascribe  to  Hugh  Miller  the  heathen  doctrine  of  fate,  or  the  infidel 
doctrine  of  the  government  of  law  taking  its  course  in  the  universe, 
apart  from  the  constant  control  of  the  supreme  Ruler,  without  whom 
a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground.  This  is  what  we  esteem  the  worst 
element  in  Hugh  Miller's  description  of  a  "supposititious  Deluge," 
which  he  will  have  substituted  for  that  described  in  the  inspired 
record  of  Moses.   .  So  unreasonably  earnest  is  Mr  Miller  to  have  all 
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idea  of  miracle  excluded  from  this  momentous  cataclysm,  tliat  be 
stoops  to  the  use  of  nDfiEkir  reasoniog  to  make  his  theory  aomewUt 
plausible.  This  is  altogether  uuworthy  of  a  man  of  Mr  Miller's  high 
character.  There  are  two  specimens  of  this  in  the  passages  quoted 
above.  We  have^  first,  a  "may  be"  introduced,  as  a  premise  for  a 
forthcoming  conclusion,'  in  these  words:  '^  Several  of  our  first  geolo- 
gists hold  that  some  of  the  formidable  cataclysms  of  the  remote  past 
MAY  HAVE  BEEN  occasloued  by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  vast  continents, 
which,  by  displacing  great  bodies  of  water,  and  rolling  them  out- 
wards in  the  character  of  waves,  inundating  wide  regions,  elevated 
hundreds  of  feet  over  the  sea-level."  This  is  all  fidr.  We  can  allow 
the  geologists  the  full  use  of  the  "  may  be"  in  this  field  of  conjecture. 
But,  in  the  same  paragraph,  he  proceeds  to  speak  positively.  "  Nor 
would,"  says  he,  "  the  gradual  depression  of  a  continent,  or,  as  in 
the  supposed  case,  of  the  portion  of  a  continent,  be  in  any  degree  len 
natural  than  the  sudden  upheaval  of  a  continent  It  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  much  more  according  to  experience  (geologic,  of  course}. 
Nay,  were  such  a  depression  and  elevation  of  the  great  Asiatic  basin 
to  take  place  during  the  ensuing  twelvemonth,  as  that  of  which  I 
have  conceived  as  the  probable  cause  of  the  Deluge,  though  the  geo- 
logists would  have  to  describe  it  as  beyond  comparison  the  most 
remarkable  oscillation  of  level  which  had  taken  place  within  the  historic 
period^  they  would  certainly  regard  it  as  no  more  miraculous  tiian 
the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  or  than  that  exhibition  of  the  volcanic 
forces  which  elevated  the  mountain  of  Jorullo  in  a  single  night  six- 
teen hundred  feet  over  the  plain.  And  why  have  recourse,  in  specu- 
lating on  the  real  event  of  four  thousand  years  ago,  to  supposititious 
(counterfeit)  miracles,  if  an  event  apparently  of  the  same  kind  wodd 
not  he  regarded  as  miraculous  nowf^*  (The  italics  and  capitals  are 
ours).  We  would  need  something  better  than  the  most  positive  asser- 
tions of  the  most  noted  geologists  to  satisfy  us  regarding  the  validity 
of  the  conclusions  which  they  draw  on  matters  in  which  the  credit  of 
the  Bible,  as  a  revelation  from  God,  is  concerned. 

But  we  also  demur  to  Hugh  Miller's  warrant  to  exhibit  the  Deluge 
—even  the  limited  one  which  he  himself  describes — as  if  it  were  pa- 
rallel with  the  gradual  depressions  or  elevations  which  took  place  in 
certain  places,  or  with  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon.  He  cannot  ad- 
duce a  parallel  in  the  whole  stony  records  of  geology — from  those  of  the 
Silurian  to  the  Pleistocene— even  to  his  own  "supposititious"  deluge, 
much  less  to  that  of  the  Bible.  Where,  we  ask,  is  the  proo^  in  the 
whole  geologic  history,  amoimting  to  an  approach  to  certainty,  that 
some  2,000  square  miles  of  the  surface  of  our  globe  not  only  sunk 
some  17,000  feet,  but  again  rose  to  its  former  level  within  a  twelv^ 
month?  His  proof  is  wanting.  Whence,  then,  the  "  experience"  of 
which  Mr  Miller  speaks,  and  the  certainty  with  which  geologists 
would  exclude  all  idea  of  the  miraculous  from  an  event  which  has  no 
parallel  in  those  annals  of  the  past,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  records 
of  which  they  profess  to  be  such  adepts  ?  Trae,  the  mountain  Jorullo 
rose  in  a  single  night  sixteen  hundred  feet.  It  still,  however,  stands; 
but  it  must  have  disappeared  before  a  year  elapsed,  ere  it  could  for- 
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nish  a  parallel,  on  a  very  limited  scale,  to  his  '^  supposititious ''  deluge*. 
It  is  trifling  with  such  a  theme  to  liken  it  to  the  great  earthquake  of 
Lisbon.  Must  we  believe  that,  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, there  was  nothing  miraculous — or  even  in  the  sparing  of 
Zoar, — but  that  this  dispensation  of  awful  judgment  was  '' purely  pro- 
vidential"— the  natural  effect  of  the  eruption  of  some  volcano  in  the 
neighbourhood, — and  that  all  that  was  miraculous  was  the  revelation 
of  the  coming  judgment  to  Abraham  and  to  Lot?  How  can  such 
reasoning  be  brought  to  harmonise  with  the  promise  of  God  to  Noah 
and  his  posterity?  "And  I,  behold  I  establish  my  covenant  with 
you,  and  with  your  seed  after  you;  and  with  every  living  creature 
that  is  with  you,  of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle,  and  of  every  beast  of  the 
earth  with  you;  from  all  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  to  every  beast  of  the 
earth.  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  you ;  neither  shall  all 
flesh  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the  waters  of  a  flood;  neither  shall  there 
any  more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  the  earth.  And  God  said.  This  is  the 
token  of  the  covenant  which  I  make  between  me  and  you  and  every 
living  creature  that  is  with  you,  for  perpetual  generations"  (G^n  ix. 
9-12).  This  certainly  implies  that  the  Deluge  was  an  event  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  it  was  to  have  no  parallel  in  the  future  history  of 
our  world.  Is  it  meet,  then,  that  such  reasonings  as  those  on  which 
these  remarks  have  been  made,  should  be  held  forth  as  most  worthy  of 
notice  on  this  subject  to  such  as  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  biblical 
science,  or  Apologetics  ? 

We  now  go  on  to  offer  some  remarks  on 

HUGH   miller's   REPLIES   TO   DR   KITTO's   ARGUMENTS   AGAINST   A 
LOCAL   DELUGE. 

Dr  Kitto,  in  his  "Daily  Bible  Illustrations"  (p.  148),  in  discus- 
sing the  subject  of  the  Deluge,  adduces  the  following  argument  against 
the  theory  of  a  local  deluge : — 

"  Furthermore,  if  the  Deluge  were  local,  what  was  the  need  of  taking  birds  in- 
to the  ark,  and  among  them  birds  so  widely  spread  as  the  raven  and  the  dove  ? 
A  deluge  which  could  overspread  the  region  which  these  birds  inhabit  could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  universal.  ...  It  is  altogether  a  most  remark- 
able ciscumstance,  that,  of  the  creatures  which  were  contained  in  the  ark,  those 
only  are  named  whose  existence  upon  earth  would  not  have  been  affected  by  any 
deluge  of  limited  range." 

This  is  certainly  cogent  reasoning;  and  how  does  Hugh  Miller  meet 
it?  It  is  thus:  "When,  however,  the  Doctor  (Dr  Kitto)  passes  to 
argument  founded  on  natural  science,  we  find  what  he  adduces  worthy 
of  our  attention,  were  it  but  for  the  inquiries  which  it  suggests.  *  If 
the  deluge  were  but  local' — we  find  him  saying,  &c.,  as  quoted  above 
from  Kitto.  " It  will  be  foimd,*'  Hugh  Miller  proceeds  to  say,  "that 
the  reasoning  here  (Dr  Kitto's)  is  based  upon  an  error  in  natural 
science,  into  which  even  naturalists  of  the  last  century,  such  as  Buffon, 
not  unfrequently  fell,  and  which  was  almost  universal  among  the 
early  voyagers  and  travellers — ^the  error  of  confounding,  as  identical, 
the  merely  allied  birds  and  beasts  of  distant  countries,  and  of  thus 
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assigning  to  species  wide  areiis  in  creation,  which  in  reality  they  do 
not  occupy/'  But  what  is  the  question  here  ?  It  is  not  as  to  hiids 
and  beasts  of  "distant/'  but  of  adjacent  countries,  immediately  to  the 
east  and  west  of  the  site  of  his  local  deluge,  and  in  the  same  latitude. 
Besides,  we  are  assured  by  one  who  has  given  much  more  attention 
to  this  branch  of  natural  science  than  Hugh  Miller,  "  that  naturalists 
are  generally  agreed  that  all  the  varieties  of  pigeons — and  they  are 
numerous,  and  the  difference  great — are  all  descendents  from  the  rock 
pigeon. "  *  The  rambling  remarks  of  Hugh  Miller,  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  this  subject,  about  the  Scottish  grouse,  the  extinction 
of  the  cape  real  zie  in  Scotland — which  it  is  not  dlflScult  to  account  for 
after  the  use  of  fire-arms  became  common — and  the  disappearance  oi 
two  ravens  that  had  been  accustomed  long  to  build  their  nest  aooong 
*Hhe  precipices  of  Navity,"  when  the  locality  no  doubt  became  too 
hot  for  them  to  rear  their  young  there  in  safety — is  quite  irrelevant  to 
the  subject  discussed,  and  not  unlike  a  ruse  to  divert  the  attention 
from  it.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  raven  said  the  dove  are  among  the 
most  widely  diffiised  birds  on  the  face  of  our  earth ;  and  whether  the 
pigeons  of  North  America  are  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  Scotland 
and  India  or  not — a  question  which  we  do  not  need  here  to  discuss — 
he  would  be  an  incurable  sceptic  on  this  subject  who  doubted  whether 
the  pigeons  that  abounded  in  Persia  had  spread  to  the  east  of  Meso- 
potamia or  to  Hindustan,  or  that  those  located  about  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  could  spread  into  Hungary  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

But  this  argument  of  Dr  Kitto  admits  of  indefinite  extension,  and 
to  this  we  now  invite  briefly  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  wide  diffusion  of  mankind  over  the  globe  at  the  era  of  the 
Deluge  has  been  already  demonstrated,  so  far  as  analogical  induction 
can  do  this,  by  the  known  wide  diffusion  of  mankind  after  the  Flood 
in  a  corresponding  period  of  time.  Such  is  the  analogical  proof  of 
this  furnished,  that,  in  the  words  of  Dr  Kitto,  it  may  be  said — 

"  When  we  consider  how  widely  the  population  descended  from  Koah  had 
increased  and  spread,  within  a  period  after  the  Flood  greatly  shorter  than  ihat 
which  elapsed  between  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge,  with  advantages  veij  far 
below  those  which  the  antediluviims  possessed,  it  is  simply  incrkdtblk  (the 
capitals  are  ours)  that  mankind  should,  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  have  been 
confined  within  the  limits  required  by  the  local-deluge  theory." + 

Our  argument,  then,  is  this — Is  it  not  equally  incredible  that  the 
numerous  classes  of  the  animal  inhabitants  of  the  globe  were  confined, 
at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  within  the  limits  of  the  supposed  local  de- 
luge? Is  there  any  cause  to  doubt  that  the  irrational  inhabitants  of 
the  globe  were  as  widely  diffused  over  the  globe  as  the  rational,  if 
not  still  more  extensively  spread  ?  Can  we  reasonably  doubt  that  a 
great  part  of  the  various  classes  of  animals  had  spread  themselves  out 
before  the  period  of  the  Flood  over  all  Asia,  from  Asia  Minor  to  Japan, 
over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  over  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  if  not 
Origin  of  Species,"  p.  23. 
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also  over  a  large  portion  of  America — ^to  which  our  author  himself 
supposes  mankind  had  spread  after  the  Flood,  so  earlj  as  the  days  of 
Moses,  about  half  the  time  between  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge. 
What  necessity,  then,  was  there  for  building  such  a  spacious  vessel  as 
the  ark,  to  the  construction  of  which  such  immense  labour  was  re- 
quired ?  A  vessel  the  twentieth  part  of  the  size  could  accommodate 
Noah  and  his  family,  with  such  domestic  animals  as  would  be  neces- 
sary for  their  comfort  in  the  ark,  and  for  a  time  after  their  debarkation 
on  the  dry  land.  To  take  sucb  animals  as  lions,  leopards,  and  tigers, 
as  elephants,  giraffes,  and  rhinoceroses,  as  hyenas,  jackals,  and  bears, 
into  the  ark,  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation— seeing  all  these, 
and  many  others,  would  find  their  native  homes  undisturbed  all  over 
India  and  China,  Africa  and  Europe,  on  the  east  and  west  of  the 
^'supposititious''  local  deluge,  and  in  precisely  the  same  climate  as 
that  of  the  local  deluge,  both  north  and  south. 

When  there  are  reasons  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory,  that 
mankind  and  the  whole  of  the  animaL  inhabitants  of  our  globe  were, 
at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  confined  to  the  narrow  region  of  the  sup- 
posed local  deluge,  even  approaching  in  force  to  that  of  the  analogical 
argument,  from  the  known  spread  of  both  far  beyond  that  locidity, 
in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time,  after  the  Deluge,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  reconsider  this  subject.  Till  then,  we  shall  hold  the  local-deluge 
theory  of  Hugh  Miller  and  its  advocates  utterly  untenable,  and,  instead 
of  admitting  Mr  Miller's  description  of  his  "supposititious"  flood  to  be 
a  legitimate  commentary,  shall  adjudge  it  to  be  a  burlesque,  on  the 
inspired  record  of  the  Noachian  Deluge  by  Moses. 
{To  he  continued). 


MEETING  OF   THE   SYNOD  OF  UNITED   ORIGINAL 
SECEDERS,   1864. 

The  Synod  of  Uhited  Original  Seceders  met  in  Main's  Street  Church, 
Glasgow,  on  the  9th  May  last,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  John  Ritchie,  Shottsburn,  the  retiring  Moderator,  from  Ezekiel, 
xi.  23 — "  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  went  up  from  the  midst  of  the 
city,  and  stood  upon  the  mountain  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
city."  After  sermon,  the  Synod  was  constituted  with  prayer  by  Mr 
Ritchie;  and  the  roll  having  been  called,  it  was  reported  that  since 
last  meeting  of  Synod  the  Rev.  James  Smellie  had  been  loosed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Ayr  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Congregation  of 
Stranraer,  and  had  been  inducted  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
into  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Congregation  of  Edinburgh.  It  was 
also  reported  that  Mr  Alexander  Ritchie,  preacher,  had  been  ordained 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  tlie  Congregation  of  Dromore,  Ireland,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Ayr,  and  his  name  was  added  to  the  roll.  It  was  moved, 
and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  Tober- 
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deny,  be  appointed  Moderator  for  the  current  year,  when  Mr  Bitdiie 
took  the  cbair  accordingly,  and  afterwards  addressed  the  Court  It 
was  moved,  and  agreed  to,  that  the  address  which  Mr  Ritchie  had 
delivered  be  published  in  the  Magazine.  The  Clerk  read  a  statement 
of  the  business  which  was  to  come  before  the  Synod  at  its  present 
meeting,  and  the  order  in  which  it  was  recommended  to  be  taken  op, 
which  was  agreed  to.  Dunng  the  course  of  the  meeting  reasons  of 
absence  were  given  in  from  fiie  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  Colmonell; 
Rev.  William  Robertson,  Dundee;  and  Rev.  Charles  Findlay,  Thurso, 
which  were  sustained.  The  following  are  the  principal  parts  of  busi- 
ness that  came  before  the  Court  at  its  several  sederunts: — 

Synod  Treasurer  and  Finance  Committee's  Report. — The  Cleik 
read  the  Report  of  the  Synod  Treasurer,  which  included  a  statement 
of  all  the  collections  and  donations  which  had  been  made  for  the 
Synod's  funds  during  the  past  year,  together  with  the  disbursements. 
It  also  contained,  as  in  former  Reports,  a  particular  vidimusj  showing 
the  different  sums  contributed  by  all  the  congregations  to  each  of  the 
Synod's  Schemes  for  the  past,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
along  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  each,  and  the  amount  of  the 
whole.  The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  given  in  by  Mr 
Roger,  Convener,  which,  besides  referring  to  a  number  of  matters  con- 
nected with  the  funds,  stated  the  gratifying  fact,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
a  considerable  increase  had  been  made  to  the  funds  during  the  past 
year,  and  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  a  similar  advance  would  be 
shown  in  the  future.  The  Report  also  referred  to  the  legacy  which 
had  been  left  to  the  Synod  by  the  late  Mr  John  Grourlay,  St  Andrews, 
who  had,  by  a  disposition  and  deed  of  settlement,  bequeathed  all  the 
money  and  other  property  which  should  belong  to  him  at  his  death  to 
the  Synod.  After  lengthened  consideration  of  these  Reports,  it  was 
moved,  and  agreed  to,  that  the  Reports  be  approved,  and  printed  io 
the  Magazine ;  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  Mr 
Manson,  Treasurer,  and  also  to  the  Committee  of  Finance,  for  the 
diligence  and  fidelity  they  had  shown  in  discharging  the  duties  en- 
trusted to  them;  and  that  the  Committee  be  reappointed,  with  the 
addition  of  Mr  Jack,  Dundee — Mr  Roger  to  be  Convener, — with 
powers  to  take  charge  of  the  funds  during  the  current  year.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  Committee  be  authorised  to  wind-up  the  estate  of 
the  late  Mr  John  Gourlay,  and  to  invest  the  entire  amount  as  directed 
by  the  will  of  the  testator;  and  further,  in  consideration  of  the  honour- 
able and  disinterested  manner  in  which  Mr  Peter  Fleming,  sen.,  St 
Andrews,  had  acted  in  regard  to  this  legacy,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  should  be  recorded  to  him,  and 
that  he  should  be  requested  to  accept,  as  a  mark  of  the  Synod's  respect 
and  esteem,  the  sum  of  ten  guineas.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
also  given  to  Mr  Jack  for  the  warm  interest  he  had  taken  in  tlie  SMnfi 
matter.  The  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  are — Rev.  Greoigc 
Roger  (Convener);  Provost  Paterson,  Ayr;  Mr  William  M'Gavin, 
Cumnock;  Mr  George  Jack,  Dundee;  and  Mr  D.  S.  Manson,  Perth, 
Synod  Treasurer. 
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POLLOCKSHAWS   AND   KlLWINNING  CaLLS  TO  Mr  W.  B.  QaRDINER. 

— The  Clerk  read  the  calls  addressed  to  Mr  W.  B.  Gardiner,  preacher, 
by  the  Congregations  of  PoUockshaws  and  Kilwinning,  along  with  the 
relative  documents,  including  reasons  of  preference  by  both  Congrega- 
tions. Commissioners  from  both  Congregations  were  heard  in  support 
of  their  respective  interests.  Members  of  Court  put  questions  to  the 
Commissioners,  after  which  the  Commissioners  were  declared  to  be 
removed.  It  was  agreed  to  give  Mr  Gardiner  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  mind,  when  he  declared  to  the  effect,  that  he  left  the  case 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Court.  It  was  then  moved,  and  agreed 
to,  that  a  member  of  Synod  should  at  this  stage  engage  in  prayer, 
when  Mr  Robertson,  Ayr,  led  the  devotions.  Members  of  Court  pro- 
ceeded to  give  judgment  in  the  case  in  the  order  of  the  roll,  after 
which  it  was  agreed  to  put  the  matter  to  the  vote ;  and  the  vote  being 
stated — Prefer  the  call  from  PoUockshaws  or  Kilwinning, — and  the 
roll  being  called,  and  votes  marked,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  that 
the  call  from  PoUockshaws  be  preferred,  and  said  call  was  preferred 
accordingly.  In  pursuance  of  this  decision,  and  considering  that  Mr 
Gardiner  had  already  accepted  the  call  from  PoUockshaws,  the  Synod 
aigreed  to  instruct  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  take  the  necessaiy 
steps  for  his  being  settled  in  PoUockshaws;  wherefore  the  Synod  did, 
and  hereby  do,  instruct  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  accordingly:  upon 
which  the  Commissioners  from  PoUockshaws  took  instruments  in  the 
Clerk's  hands,  and  craved  extracts.  The  Moderator  afterwards  ad- 
dressed the  Commissioners  from  both  Congregations. 

Report  of  the  Hall  Committee. — An  interim  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Hall  was  given  in  and  read  by  Mr  Roger,  Convener.  It 
recommended  that  the  reports  of  Presbyteries  anent  the  course  of  in- 
stmction,  which  it  had  been  proposed  should  be  pursued  by  all  the 
students  belonging  to  the  Synod,  should  be  examined  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  and  that  the  Synod  should  adjudicate  upon  the 
course  of  instruction,  and  bring  it  into  operation  at  as  early  a  period 
as  practicable.  The  Report  further  stated  that  the  number  of  students 
attending  the  Hall  during  last  session  was  seven,  all  of  whom  had 
shown  becoming  diligence  in  their  studies,  and  that  one  of  them — 
namely,  Mr  W.  B.  Gardiner — had  since  been  licensed,  and  his  name 
was  now  on  the  roll  of  probationers.  It  also  referred  to  the  offer 
which  had  been  made  by  the  ScottiA  Reformation  Society  of  three 
prizes — one  of  £5,  one  of  £3,  and  one  of  £2 — to  the  students  belong- 
ing to  the  Synod,  for  competition  on  a  Popish  subject, — the  competi- 
tion to  be  conducted  entirely  by  the  Committee.  After  conversation, 
the  Report  was  approved,  and  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Synod  voted 
to  the  Convener  and  the  Committee  for  their  diligence  in  the  matters 
entrusted  to  them,  and  the  Committee  was  reappointed — Mr  Roger, 
Convener, — with  instructions  similar  to  those  formerly  given. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  the  Synod  took  up  the 
returns  from  Presbyteries  anent  the  proposed  course  of  instruction, 
and  afterwards  examined  seriatim  the  different  parts  of  the  syllabus  of 
said  course,  with  a  view  to  its  being  enacted.     Various  alterations 
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having  been  made  upon  it,  it  was  moved,  and  agreed  to,  that  tlie 
coarse  of  instraction,  as  now  amended,  be  adopted;  that  it  be  published 
in  the  Magazine,  for  the  information  of  Presbyteries  and  students;  and 
that  Presbyteries  be  enjoined  to  carry  it  into  effect  with  respect  to  all 
students  who  from  time  to  time  may  be  under  their  inspection.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  the  Hall  Committee  should  receive  annual  re- 
ports from  Presbyteries  in  regard  to  the  supervision  they  have  exer- 
cised over  the  students  within  their  bounds,  and  their  diligence  m 
caiTying  out  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed;  that  these  reports, 
which  should  be  sent  to  the  Convener  of  the  Hall  Committee  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  April  each  year,  be  embodied  in  a  general  report, 
and  presented  axmuaJly  to  the  Synod  as  the  report  on  the  course  of 
instruction;  that  the  Hall  Committee  shall  also  meet,  with  all  the 
theological  students,  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  each  session 
of  the  Hall,  and  shall  examine  them  on  the  course  of  intersessional 
study  which  they  have  been  prosecuting,  giving  them  encouragement 
and  advice  as  they  may  see  cause;  and  further,  that  they  shall  meet 
with  the  Professor  and  students  at  the  opening  of  the  Hall,  and  that  one 
of  their  number,  who  has  been  previously  appointed  by  the  Synod  for 
the  purpose,  shall  deliver  an  address  to  the  students  on  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  gospel  ministry,  or  the  important  duties  and  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities attaching  to  all  who  would  assume  the  sacred  office. 

The  Synod  unanimously  agreed  to  appoint  the  Bev.  Dr  Blakely  to 
deliver  the  addre'ss  to  the  students  at  the  opening  of  the  next  sessioQ 
of  the  Hall.  On  the  recommendation  of  Professor  Murray,  it  was  also 
agreed  that  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  be  authorised  to  take  Mr 
John  Sturrock,  student,  on  trials  for  license  after  the  close  of  the  next 
session  of  the  Hall.  The  Presbytery  of  Ayr  were  likewise  authorised 
to  examine  Mr  William  Boyd,  student,  Dromore,  and,  if  they  see 
cause,  to  certify  him  to  the  Professor  as  a  regular  student  of  divinity 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Hall, — it  being  understood  that  this  case  shall 
not  be  held  as  a  precedent  at  any  subsequent  period.  The  Synod 
approved  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Hall  Committee  in  regard  to 
the  prizes  offered  by  the  Scottish  Reformation  Society  to  the  students, 
and  appointed  the  competition  for  these  prizes  to  take  place  in  the  end  of 
October,  and  that  "Barrow  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope"  be  the 
work  selected  for  examination  during  the  present  year, — intimation  rf 
which  to  be  given  to  the  students  by  advertisement  on  the  cover  of 
the  Magazine.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  conlial  thanks  of  the 
Synod  be  recorded  to  the  Scottish  Reformation  Society  for  the  prizes. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Hall  are — Professor  Murray, 
Mr  Roger  (Convener),  Dr  Blakely,  Mr  Craig,  and  Mr  Hobart. 

Home  Mission  Report. — The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Home 
Missions  was  taken  up,  and  read  by  Dr  Blakely,  Convener.  The 
Report,  besides  containing  a  number  of  valuable  observations  in  re- 
gard to  the  important  work  of  Home  Missions,  and  especially  the  obli- 
gation resting  upon  Original  Seceders  to  engage  in  that  work,  referred 
to  several  particular  cases  where  the  Synod  should,  if  practicable, 
settle  home  missionaries,  as  at  Edinburgh  and  Kilmarnock.    Extracts 
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were  also  read  from  the  Reports  of  the  missionaries  who  are  labouring 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Synod,  from  which  it  appeared  that  no 
small  measure  of  good  had  been  effected,  and  not  a  few  had  been  im- 
pressed with  the  vast  importance  of  divine  things.  Members  of  Court 
having  expressed  their  mind  upon  the  different  subjects  brought  for- 
ward in  the  Report,  it  was  moved,  and  agreed  to,  that  the  Report  now 
read  be  adopted,  and  printed  in  the  Magazine,  with  extracts  from  the 
Reports  of  the  missionaries;  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  S3mod  be 
given  to  the  Convener  and  the  Committee  for  their  great  exertions  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  Mission;  and  that  the  Committee  be  re- 
appointed, with  the  addition  of  Mr  Smellie — Dr  Blakely,  Convener, — 
with  instructions  to  carry  forward  this  deeply  interesting  work.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  the  Committee  should  be  recommended  to  send 
deputations  to  different  congregations  of  the  body,  with  the  view  of 
exciting  a  deeper  interest  in  home  missionary  operations.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  are — Rev.  Professor  Miuray, 
Rev.  Dr  Blakely  (Convener),  Rev.  James  Smellie,  Rev.  John  Ritchie, 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart. 

Case  of  Kilmarnock  Congregation. — In  connection  with  the  Home 
Mission  Report,  a  Representation  and  Petition  from  the  Congregation 
of  Kilmarnock  was  taken  up  and  read,  craving  counsel  and  assistance 
from  the  Synod  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  now  placed, 
having  been  deprived  of  a  settled  dispensation  of  ordinances,  and  being 
much  reduced  in  numbers.  After  lengthened  conversation,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  case  of  Kilmarnock  Congregation  should  be  remitted 
to  the  Home  Mission  Committee  and  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr,  with  a 
view  to  special  arrangements;  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  estab- 
lish a  Home  Mission  in  connection  with  the  Congregation ;  and  that 
in  the  meantime  a  donation  of  ten  guineas  should  be  granted  from  the 
Synod  Fund  to  aid  the  Congregation  in  obtaining  a  larger  supply  of 
ordinances. 

Petition  from  the  Congregation  of  Edinburgh. — The  Clerk 
read  a  Representation  and  Petition  from  the  Congregation  of  Edin- 
burgh, requesting  encouragement  from  the  Synod  in  the  efforts  the 
Congregation  are  now  making  for  the  purchase  or  erection  of  a  place 
of  worship.  Mr  William  Lindsay,  Commissioner  from  the  Congrega- 
tion, was  heard  in  support  of  the  Petition ;  and,  after  conversation,  the 
Synod  unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  the  object  referred  to  in  the 
Representation  and  Petition  to  the  cordial  support  of  the  congrega- 
tions and  members  of  the  Church. 

Proposed  Union  among  the  various  non-Established  Presby- 
terian Churches  in  Scotland. — The  Clerk  laid  on  the  table  the 
several  documents  which  had  been  received  by  the  Moderator  and 
Clerk  of  this  Synod  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  and  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
also  from  the  Conveners  of  the  respective  Committees  of  these 
Churches,  anent  union  among  the  various  non-Established  Presby- 
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terian  Churches  in  this  coimtrv.  The  docoments  comprefaended— 
Extract  from  the  Records  of  the  G*?neral  Assemblv  of  the  Free  Cbudi 
of  Scotland,  with  accompanping  Letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
blj;  Extract  Minute  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  ^th 
panying  Letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Synod:  and  Letter  from  the  Ber. 
Dr  Robert  Buchanan  and  Rev.  Dr  James  Harper,  the  ConveneiB  of 
the  respective  rommiltees  of  these  Churches  on  union.  The  docu- 
ments were  read  by  the  Clerk:  and  after  lengrthened  and  seiions  deli- 
beration, which  extended  over  several  sederunts,  during  which  the 
members  of  Court  expressed  their  mind  at  leng:th  upon  the  enbjeot, 
the  Synod  nnanimously  agreed  to  the  following  deliverance: — 

The  Synod  conlially  respond  to  the  general  desire  towards  restoring 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  also  to  the  fraternal  regard  manifested  to 
Original  Seceders  in  the  wish  expressed  to  embrace  them  in  the  con- 
templated general  union.  Xo  section  of  the  Chnrch  has  deplored  di- 
visions more  than  Seceders,  or  mourned  over  the  sinful  canses  of  them; 
neither  have  any  testified  more  fully  to  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  die 
Churches  unity.  One  leading  aim  of  Original  Seceders  has  been,  Ae 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  the  restoration  d 
that  union  and  uniformity,  which  have  been  broken  throngh  her  defiB^ 
tions  and  corruptions. 

The  Synod  also  beg  respectfully  to  declare  that  they  have  ever  been, 
and  are  now  ready,  in  terms  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  t9 
unite  with  all  ^^who  shall  sincerely,  really,  and  constantly,  throngh  the 
grace  of  God,  endeavour,  in  their  several  places  and  callings,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  doe- 
trine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government,  against  onr  common  ene- 
mies ;  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government,  according  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best  Reformed  Churches; 
and  shall  endeavour  to  bring  the  churches  of  God  in  the  three  laaf^ 
doms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  Confessoo 
of  Faith,  form  of  church  government,  directory  for  worship  and  cate- 
chising, that  we,  and  our  posterity  after  us,  may,  as  brethren,  live  in 
faith  and  love,  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  ua" 

In  order  to  this  imity,  and  in  accordance  with  this  solemn  oaA, 
the  Westminster  Divines  prepared  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Cate- 
chisms, Larger  and  Shorter,  the  form  of  Presbyterial  Church  Gk)veni- 
ment,  and  Directory  for  Worship,  which  were  designed  as  a  platfim 
of  union,  and  which  were  solemnly  ratified  by  both  Church  and  State, 
as  standards  of  covenanted  union  and  uniformity,  and  in  the  pFKli- 
cal  carrying  out  of  which  the  Church  was  eminently  blessed,  and  in 
abiding  by  which  the  defenders  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  ani- 
mated and  sustained. 

After  the  most  mature  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
all  its  bearings — the  aspects  of  Popery,  Prelacy,  Erastianism,  infideli^i 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  three  kingdoms,  together  with  the 
divisions  of  the  Church,  and  several  of  the  unions  already  effected,— 
this  Synod  feel  convinced  that  no  other  platform  of  union  is  necef* 
sary  than  that  of  the  whole  Westminster  Standards,  received  as  ce- 
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veoanted  standards  of  union  and  nniformitj,  and  to  which  all  parties 
are  bonnd  by  our  solemn  National  Covenants;  and  that  no  other 
basis  of  union  can  so  fully  meet  the  present  exigencies  of  the  Church 
and  the  land ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  Synod  can  only  treat  for 
union  on  this  broad  and  scriptural  basis,  assured  that  here  alone  can 
the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation  be  maintained,  and 
rendered  practically  efifective. 

That  as  the  Synod  have  no  peculiar  principles,  they  declare  their 
continued  adherance  to  the  Westminster  Standards,  as  these  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  as  standards  of  cove- 
nanted uniformity,  and  their  readiness  to  treat  with  the  brethren  of 
those  churches  now  on  terms  of  union,  or  with  any  others  evincing 
their  willingness  to  unite  thereon ;  and  they  are  ready  to  submit  every 
point  of  difference  to  the  test  of  these  Standards,  believing  them  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  infallible  rule  of  the  Divine  word. 

The  Synod,  without  presuming  to  dictate,  would  therefore  beg  re- 
spectfully and  earnestly  to  entreat  their  esteemed  brethren  to  consider 
this  basis  of  union,  in  order  to  the  healing  of  the  breaches  of  Zion. 
At  the  same  time,  they  would  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
they  feel  precluded,  by  their  primary  obligations  as  Covenanters,  and 
A  solemn  sense  of  their  duty  to  the  truth  and  testimony  of  Jesus,  from 
taking  any  part  in,  or  seeming  to  give  any  countenance  to,  negotiations 
for  union,  which  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  judicial  forbearance  in 
regard  to  antagonistic  doctrines,  or  which  provides  for  such  diversity 
in  worship  as  may  admit  of  human  inventions  usurping  the  place  of 
€h>d's  appointed  ordinances;  neither  can  they  take  any  step  towards 
ecclesiastical  incorporation  which  does  not  include  a  judicial  recogni- 
tion of  the  whole  basis  of  union  and  uniformity  adopted  at  the  Second 
Beformation. 
\         And  finally,  although  the  Synod  are  not  aware  whether  their  re- 
I     spected  brethren  who  have  sent  the  invitation  are  prepared  to  nego- 
..    tiate  for  union  on  the  terms  above  indicated,  yet,  trusting  that  they 
will  receive  a  favourable  reply,  the  Synod  agree  to  appoint  the  fol- 
lowing members — viz..  The  Rev.  Thomas  Manson,  Perth;  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor M.  Murray,  Glasgow;  and  Rev.  George  Roger,  Auchinleck; 
with  Mr  Hugh  Howie,  Glasgow,  ruling  elder — Mr  Manson,  Con- 
vener,— a  Committee  to  receive  and  consider  said  reply,  and  to  report 
to  next  meeting  of  Synod.     And  the  Synod  further  instruct  the  Clerk 
u  to  transmit  an  extract  of  this  deliverance  to  the  Conveners  of  the 
J  Committees  of  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  on  Union, 
1  with  a  request  that  they  will  have  the  goodness  to  lay  it  before  their 
respective  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  also  before  the  Com- 
mittees of  which  they  are  Conveners. 

Report  on  the  Magazine. — The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Magazine  was  taken  up,  and  read  by  Dr  Blakely.  The  Report  refer- 
red principally  to  the  literary  department  of  the  Magazine,  and  showed 
the  importance  of  the  members  of  the  Church  giving  the  matter  a 
place  in  their  intercessions  at  the  throne  of  grace.  The  Editors  felt 
the  deep  responsibility  resting  upon  them  in  conducting  the  periodical, 
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and  they  felt,  also,  that  they  required  all  the  countenance  and  snppit 
in  the  work  that  could  be  afforded.  The  Beport  farther  stated  tlHt 
the  circulation  of  the  Magazine  had  considerably  increased  daring  Ab 
past  year.  After  lengthened  conversation,  it  was  moved,  and  tigad 
to,  that  the  Beport  now  read  be  adopted,  and  printed  in  the  MaguoB; 
that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  CSommittee,  aal 
particularly  to  the  Editors,  for  the  able,  faithful,  and  efficient  maons 
in  which  they  have  discharged  the  duties  allotted  to  them ;  and  that  Ai 
Committee  be  re-appointed — ^Mr  Robert  Robertson,  Convener, — wilk 
instructions  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  for  increasing  the  circulation  fli 
the  Magazine.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the  sum  of  £5  be  voted  n 
the  Editors,  from  the  Synod  Fund,  for  incidental  expenses  oonneelrf 
with  the  Magazine.  The  members  of  the  Magazine  Committee  are* 
Rev.  Thomas  Manson,  Rev.  Greorge  Roger,  and  Bev.  Dr  Blakely, 
with  Messrs  Robert  Robertson,  Dundee  (Convener);  George  Jac^ 
Dundee  (Treasurer);  and  D.  S.  Manson,  Perth. 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fuxdi 
WITH  Petition  from  Rev.  John  Graham. — The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee anent  the  distribution  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund 
was  taken  up,  and  read  by  Mr  Roger,  Convener.  The  Report,  bendes 
containing  a  number  of  observations  showing  the  importance  of  the 
Fund,  and  the  necessity  of  exertions  being  made  for  increadng  ite 
amount,  embraced  a  series  of  Regulations  regarding  the  future  ma- 
nagement and  distribution  of  the  Fund.  After  lengthened  considen- 
tion  of  the  several  topics  brought  forward  in  the  Report,  and  the 
alteration  of  one  of  the  proposed  Regulations,  it  was  moved,  aDd 
unanimously  agreed,  that  the  Report  be  approved,  and  printed  in  the 
Magazine;  that  the  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  Convener  and 
to  the  Committee;  and  that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed — ^Mr  Roger, 
Convener, — with  instractions  to  use  exertions  for  increasing  the  Fund. 
The  regulations,  as  amended,  are  as  follow: — 

I. — That  DO  minister  shall  receive  any  grant  from  this  Faod  ontil  he  bai  be 
come,  either  through  age  or  infiroiitj,  incapacitated  for  ordinary  official  doty. 

II.— That  application  for  aid  from  this  Fund  shall  be  made  to  the  Presbyteiyof 
which  the  applicant  is  a  member. 

in. — That  as  the  Fund  is  not  designed  to  afford  a  full  or  adequate  proTiaion  fx 
Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers,  but  rather  to  supplement  the  spontaneous  liberality  of 
Congregations,  Presbyteries  be  specially  instructed  to  make  arrangementa  with  Cos- 
gregations  as  to  the  amount  of  retiring  allowance  they  are  prepared  to  grant  to  their 
ministers. 

IV. — That  at  the  first  meeting  of  Synod,  after  an  application  has  been  made  fcr 
aid  from  this  Fund,  the  Presbytery  shall  report  the  case  to  the  Synod,  which,  after 
doe  consideration,  shall  fix  the  amount  to  be  granted  from  the  Fund. 

v.— That  in  the  present  state  of  the  Fund,  and  until  its  amount  be  contidenbly 
augmented,  without  excluding  exceptional  cases,  more  than  £25  annually  shall  not 
be  given  to  any  aged  or  infirm  minister. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Aged  and' Infirm  Ministers' 
Fund  are—Rev.  George  Roger  (Convener),  Rev.  Dr  Blakely,  Rev. 
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John  Ritchie;  with  Provost  PattersoD,  Ayr;  Mr  Jack,  Dundee;  and 
Mr  D.  S.  Manson,  Perth. 

In  connection  with  the  above  Beport,  the  Clerk  read  a  Petition  from 
the  Rev.  John  Graham,  requesting  aid  from  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers'  Fund,  as,  in  consequence  of  bodily  infirmity,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  demit  his  pastoral  charge  of  the  Congregation  at  Kilmar- 
nock, and  that  Congregation  had  not  been  able  to  afford  him  any  re- 
tiring allowance.  After  conversation,  it  was  moved,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  that  as  Mr  Graham  had  not  received  anything  from  the 
Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund  during  the  past  year,  the  sum  of 
£40  be  granted  to  him  from  this  Fund  for  the  past  and  present  year, 
and  that  the  Synod  Treasurer  be  authorised  to  transmit  that  amount 
in  due  course. 

Beport  on  the  Students'  Fund. — The  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Students'  Fund  was  given  in  by  Mr  Roger,  Convener.  It  in- 
dicated that  only  a  small  amount  had  been  added  to  the  Fund  during 
the  past  year,  and  urged  the  importance  of  employing  some  systematic 
means  for  its  increase.  After  conversation,  it  was  moved,  and  agreed, 
that  the  Report  be  approved,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to 
the  Convener  and  the  Committee;  and  that  the  Committee  be  re- 
appointed, with  the  addition  of  Mr  H.  Howie,  Glasgow — Mr  Roger, 
Convener, — with  instructions  to  use  exertions  for  augmenting  the 
Fund,  and  also  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  distribution  on  the  principle  of 
competition  or  examination — the  former  mode  of  distribution  being 
terminated, — and  to  report  to  next  meeting  of  Synod.  It  was  further 
agreed  to  recommend  to  Presbyteries  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
raise  a  certain  sum — say  £5 — annually  for  this  Fund,  to  be  competed 
for  by  the  students.  The  Committee  on  the  Students'  Fund  are  as 
fblllow : — Rev.  Thomas  Manson,  Rev.  Professor  Murray,  Rev.  George 
Roger  (Convener),  and  Rev.  Dr  Blakely;  with  Mr  John  Stevenson, 
Edinburgh;  Mr  Hugh  Howie,  Glasgow;  Mr  John  Reid,  Ayr;  Mr  John 
M'Clew,  Stranraer;  Mr  George  Jack,  Dundee;  Mr  Robert  Robertson, 
Dundee;  and  Mr  D.  S.  Manson,  Perth. 

Overture  anent  the  Reassertion  op  the  Jus  Divinum  op  Pres- 
bytery.— Took  up  the  Overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
anent  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  reassert  and  exhibit  her  former  tes- 
timony in  defence  of  the  jus  divinum  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government.  The  Overture  was  read  by  the  Clerk,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  Whereas  in  the  Word  of  God  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  Standards  of  the  Re- 
formed and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Divine  right  of  the  Preshyterian 
form  of  church  government  is  laid  down,  to  the  exduiion  of  every  other ^  as  heing  the 
only  form  of  church  government  appointed  or  sanctioned  hy  Christ  the  ELing  and 
Head  of  Zion ;  and  whereas  the  authority  of  Christ,  the  interests  of  truth,  the  liber- 
ties of  His  people,  and  the  purity  of  His  ordinances,  require  that  it  should  bo 
universally  established  and  maintained,  in  all  circumstances  and  at  all  times;  and 
whereas,  though  still  occupying  a  place  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  recognized  by  all 
the  Presbyterian  churches,  its  importance  seems  by  many  sections  of  these  churches 
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not  to  be  felt,  while  by  others  its  fall  and  formal  declaratioii  is  evaded;  and  ^ 
the  ju8  cUvinum  of  I^bjtery  has  been  of  late  much  called  in  qnestioii  faj  bott 
ministers  and  theological  Professors,  and  in  some  cases  ntterlj  denied ;  aad  wfaensi 
Prelatists  have  been,  even  in  Scotland,  reviving  their  claim  on  behalf  of  the  DifiM 
right  of  Episcopacy; — it  is  hereby  overtored  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  thai  the 
Synod  shiUI,  at  its  ensuing  meeting,  take  the  whole  subject  into  considermtion,  nd 
adopt  snch  measures  as  may  seem  meet  for  the  defence  of  the  truth,  the  mainteDasM 
of  this  divinely  appointed  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  the  inatmctiaa  «f 
all  the  people  in  regard  to  its  principles,  privileges,  and  obligations." 

Dr  Blakely  was  beard  in  support  of  the  Overture,  after  which  men- 
bers  of  Court  expressed  their  mind  at  length  on  the  important  sabjeet 
brought  forward  in  it,  when  it  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to 
approve  the  Overture,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  object, 
to  appoint  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr  Smellie  and  Mr  Hobart— 
Mr  Smellie  to  be  Convener, — to  prepare  an  address  on  the  subject, 
and  to  bring  it  up  to  next  meeting  of  Synod,  with  a  view  to  its  being 
sanctioned  and  published.  It  was  also  agreed  to  recommend  to  Pres* 
byteries,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  ordination  or  induction  of  minis- 
ters, an  address  in  defence  of  Presbytery  should  be  delivered  as  part 
of  the  exercises,  and  that  a  text-book  on  Presbytery  should  be  pre- 
scribed to  the  students  for  examination. 

Donation  of  Books  to  the  Synod. — Mr  Manson  intimated  that 
Robert  Young,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  the  distinguished  Orientialist,  had 
kindly  made  a  gift  of  above  one  hundred  volumes  to  the  Synod,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  added  to  the  library,  and  that  the  volumes  were 
presently  in  his  possession.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  cor- 
dial thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  Mr  Young  for  his  valuable  gift, 
and  that  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to  write  him  to  this  effect.  It  was 
remitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Hall  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
retention  of  the  books. 

Professor  Murray's  Paper. — Professor  Murray  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Future  History  and  Prospects  of  the  Jews."  Members  having 
expressed  their  minds  upon  the  subject,  it  was  moved,  and  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  Pn>- 
fessor  Murray  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  paper,  and  that  he  be 
requested  to  publish  it  in  the  Magazine. 

Report  on  Public  Questions. — The  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Questions  was  taken  up,  and  read  by  Dr  Blakely,  Convener. 
The  Report  contained  a  lucid  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of 
the  nations  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
Church  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  reference  being  particularly 
made,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  numerous  forms  of  error  and  immorality 
which  abound,  and,  on  the  other,  to  various  cheering  signs  of  the 
times  that  are  appearing.  Members  having  expressed  their  mind, 
approving  of  the  Report,  it  was  moved,  and  unanimously  agreed  to, 
that  the  Report  now  read  bo  adopted,  and  printed  in  the  Magazine; 
that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  Convener  and  to 
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the  Committee  for  the  valnahle  Beport  they  had  presented;  and  that 
the  Committee  he  reappointed — Dr  Blakely,  Convener, — with  instruc- 
tions to  prepare  another  Report,  and  hring  it  np  to  next  meeting  of 
Synod. 

Ebport  of  Committee  on  the  Allocation  op  Mutual  Assistance 
Scheme. — The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Allocation  of  the  Mu- 
tual Assistance  Scheme  was  given  in  by  Mr  Robertson,  the  Convener. 
The  Report,  besides  exhibiting  the  different  sums  allotted  to  aid- 
receiving  Congregations,  stated  that  the  amount  collected  for  the 
Schema  would  admit  of  a  small  sum  being  given  to  all  the  ministers 
belonging  to  the  Synod,  and  the  Committee  recommended  that  £3 
should  be  granted  to  each.  The  Committee  further  reported  that 
no  application  had  been  made  on  the  present  occasion  by  Mr  Brash 
for  aid  from  the  Scheme.  After  conversation,  it  was  moved,  and 
agreed,  that  the  Report  be  approved,  and  its  recommendations  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  It  was  also  agreed,  in  the  case  of  Mr  Brash,  that  no 
allocation  be  made  to  him  in  the  meantime,  and  that  the  Convener  be 
instructed  to  correspond  with  him  upon  the  subject. 

Committee  op  Supplies  and  Miscellaneous  matters. — The  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Supplies  was  given  in  by  Mr  Roger,  Convener. 
The  Report  made  reference  to  the  state  of  several  of  the  vacancies, 
which  was  considered  at  length  by  the  Synod.  The  Report  was  adopt- 
ed, and  the  thanks  of  the  Synod  were  voted  to  the  Committee.  The 
Committee,  consisting  of  Mr  Manson  and  Mr  Roger,  was  reappointed, 
with  instructions  to  take  charge  of  the  Supplies  for  the  current  year- 
Petitions  from  the  Congregations  of  Stranraer,  Kirkaldy,  and  Balmullo, 
requesting  supply  of  sermon,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
were  given  in  by  the  Clerk,  and  remitted  to  the  Committee  of  Supplies 
to  give  effect  to  them  as  far  as  practicable.  The  regularity  with  which 
the  Congregation  of  Kirkaldy  has  for  many  years  transmitted  a 
petition  to  the  Synod  was  marked  with  approbation  by  the  Court,  and 
stated  as  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  the  other  vacancies. 

It  was  remitted  to  the  Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presbytery  to  take  into 
consideration  the  question,  whether  the  brethren  located  in  the  north 
should  not  be  constituted  into  a  separate  Presbytery,  to  correspond  with 
them  on  the  subject,  and  to  bring  up  a  report  to  next  meeting  of 
Synod.  The  subject  of  the  representation  of  vacant  Congregations 
in  the  Synod  being  introduced,  after  conversation,  it  was  agreed  to 
appoint  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr  Roger,  Mr  Aitken,  and  Mr 
Hobart — Mr  Hobart  to  be  Convener, — to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and 
to  report  to  next  meeting  of  Synod.  The  Committee  on  Forms  of  Pro- 
cedure were  appointed  to  bring  up  the  Report  on  that  subject  to  next 
meeting  of  Synod,  and  Presbyteries  were  also  instructed  to  forward 
their  returns  anent  the  Forms  of  Procedure  to  the  Synod  Clerk  on  or 
before  the  15th  April,  1865. 

Agreed  that  an  abstract  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  of  Synod, 
embracing  the  leading  subjects  that  have  come  before  the  Court,  be 
printed  in  the  Magazine.     Appointed  next  meeting  of  Synod  to  be 
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held  in  Main's  Street  Ohnrcb,  Glasgow,  on  the  Monday  after  the  second 
Sabbath  of  May,  1865,  at  7  o'clock  evening.  The  Moderator  then 
gave  a  brief  concluding  address,  and,  after  engaging  in  prayer  and 
praise,  the  Synod  was  closed  by  the  Moderator  prononncing  the  apos- 
tolic benediction. 

George  Roger,  Synod  ClerL 


MODERATOR'S  OPENING  ADDRESS. 

Fathers  and  Brethren, — Since  yon  have  elected  me  on  this  oc* 
casion  to  the  honourable  and  responsible  office  of  Moderator,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon  me  as  the  Lad 
shall  enable  me.  I  could  have  wished  to  see  some  venerable  father 
guiding  your  deliberations  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  qnestions  of  so 
grave  importance  are  being  discussed  throughout  tho  land.  I  feel 
ready  to  ask,  "  Our  fathers,  where  are  they  ?"  for  I  cannot  but  be 
deeply  impressed  when  I  no  longer  behold  the  familiar  features  of 
respected  fathers  and  brethren,  particularly  when  I  consider  that 
they  have  all  been  withdrawn  from  our  meetings  within  a  veir 
few  years.  We  now  see  tho  majority  of  the  ministers  of  Synod 
consisting  of  young  men,  who,  whatever  be  their  gifts  and  talents, 
have  had  only  a  short  time  to  gather  experience.  Whilst  we  bear  the 
voice  of  God,  in  His  providence,  calling  us  to  increasing  diligence  and 
fidelity  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  let  us  endeavour  all  the  more  to 
exercise  dependence  upon  our  Lord  and  Master,  who  has  left  us  His 
promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'* 

It  is  now  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  sihce  the  fathers  <^ 
the  Secession  left  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  During  this 
period  the  Secession  has  had  its  waxings  and  wanings — ^its  ebbiiigs 
and  Sowings — its  divisions  and  unions;  but,  amid  all  these,  there  has 
been  preserved  in  the  land  a  band  of  faithful  witnesses  steadfastly 
maintaining  the  Secession  cause.  By  the  Secession  cause,  we  mean  the 
maintenance  and  defence,  not  only  of  those  principles  for  which  the 
four  brethren  more  immediately  contended,  before  declaring  a  secession 
from  the  Establishment,  but  also  of  the  whole  of  the  Covenanted  Re- 
formation, in  so  far  as  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  for  the  revival 
and  promotion  of  which  the  Secession  appeared  from  its  very  com- 
mencement. In  the  words  of  our  Testimony,  "  One  main  design  of  the 
Secession  has  been  to  assert  and  vindicate,  and,  by  all  means  com- 
petent to  them,  to  revive  that  religions  reformation  which  had  been 
happily  attained  in  this  land,  agreeably  to  the  Word  of  God,  ratified 
by  sacred  covenants,  and  secured  by  laws  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil." 
Though  this  cause  was  subsequently  abandoned  by  the  large  branches 
of  the  Secession,  yet  it  has  been  maintained,  from  the  rise  of  the 
Secession  until  now,  by  all  within  her  pale,  who  have  received  the 
Westminster  Standards  as  part  of  the  covenanted  uniformity  for  the 
churches  in  the  three  kingdoms,  who  have  acknowledged  the  perpetual 
obligation  of  our  National  Covenants,  and  who  have  maintained  a 
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Judicial  Testimony  in  behalf  of  the  principles  and  attainments  of  the 
Seformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland.  This  is  the  cause 
which  we  have  hitherto  maintained,  and  are  resolved,  through  grace, 
still  to  maintain. 

But  we  may  be  asked,  What  has  the  Secession,  by  its  efforts  on  behalf 
of  truth,  done  for  the  land?  What  influence  has  it  had?  What 
good  has  it  done  ?  We  reply,  that  the  Secession,  from  its  very  origin, 
exerted  a  powerful  moral  influence  over  the  land,  and  affords  an 
example  in  all  time  coming  of  fidelity  to  Christ  and  to  our  solemn 
covenant  engagements.  The  Secession  was  evidently  the  work  of  God, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  Church's  history  in  these 
lands.  The  Established  Church  had  manifestly  left  her  first  love,  when 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  her  people  began  to  be  subverted — when 
error  in  doctrine  was  connived  at  and  tolerated,  and  when  the  few  faith- 
ful ministers  within  her  pale  were  prohibited  from  testifying  agUinst 
her  backslidings,  or  entering  their  protest  against  her  sinful  and  un- 
warrantable proceedings.  It  was  not  until  the  founders  of  the  Secession 
had  endeavoured,  in  every  way  competent  to  them,  to  effect  her  re- 
formation, and  arrest  her  downward  course  of  defection,  that  they 
declared  a  secession.  This  was  not  a  secession  from  the  Reformed 
and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  but  from  the  Church  of  Scotland 
as  then  corrupted.  It  was  truly  a  noble  spectacle  to  witness  such 
a  small  band  of  men  maintaining  the  truth  and  cause  of  Christ, 
according  to  their  solemn  engagements,  in  the  face  of  such  opposition, 
and  sacrificing  their  wordly  emoluments  for  Christ's  sake.  Their  se- 
cession from  the  National  Church  was  in  some  respects  more  wonderful 
than  the  disruption  or  secession  of  1843.  In  the  latter  case  those 
who  left'the  Establishment  had  a  precedent  and  example  to  encourage 
them.  In  the  former  a  secession  was  new  and  untried.  The  latter 
were  countenanced  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  stimulated 
by  the  force  of  numbers.  The  former  had  no  such  supports,  were 
few  in  number,  and  had  but  a  handful  of  followers.  Their  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  to  Christ,  however,  and,  shall  I  say,  their  true  Christian 
patriotism,  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  most  powerful  influence  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  to  attract  attention  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  appeared.  Even  the  Established  Church  felt 
reproved,  though  her  heart  was  lifted  up  with  pride.  The  Secession 
lilso  doubtless  had  its  influence  in  preparing  the  minds  of  many  for 
the  step  taken  in  leaving  the  National  Church  in  1843. 

The  Secession  has  also  been  honoured  of  God  to  do  much  by 
the  pure  and  faithful  preaching  of  the  word.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  Secession,  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  all  human 
appearance,  might  soon  have  ceased  in  the  land.  It  is  well  known 
that,  to  a  great  extent,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
Established  Church  but  a  lifeless  morality,  such  as  heathen  philosophers 
might  have  inculcated.  The  people  of  Scotland  soon  showed  their 
appreciation  of  a  pure  gospel  by  crowding  to  hear  the  Secession  minis- 
ters whenever  they  had  opportunity.  Petitions  for  supply  of  sermon 
poured  in  from  all  quarters  when  the  brethren  had  constituted  them- 
selves into  a  Presbytery.    Several  other  ministers,  with  their  congrega- 
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tions,  soon  acceded  to  them,  preaching  stations  multiplied,  and  new  ooo- 
gregations  were  organized  and  settled.  Such  was  the  Bacoess  of  the 
Secession  cause,  that,  in  the  short  space  of  eleven  years,  we  find  the 
Associate  Presbytery  divided  into  three  Presbyteries,  having  under 
their  inspection  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  settled  congregations,  and 
at  least  sixteen  vacancies  in  Scotland  alone.  By  Presbyterians  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  also,  urgent  petitions  for  supply  of  sermon  wen 
transmitted  to  these  Courts,  and  there,  also,  the  Secession  ministers 
sounded  the  silver  trumpet  of  the  gospel,  when  the  pernicioos  leaven 
of  Arianism  had  so  fearfully  corrupted  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 

The  Secession  Church  was  honoured  of  Q(A  to  do  a  great 
work  for  the  land,  by  the  pure  and  faithful  preaching  of  the  word. 
The  published  sermons  of  her  ministers  show  how  accurately  they 
distinguished  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  in  opposition  to  Anti- 
nomianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Neouomianism  on  the  other, — how 
clearly  they  stated  and  defended  the  doctrines  of  grace — how  faith- 
fully they  testified  against  abounding  error,  and  the  defections  of 
Church  and  State  from  covenanted  engagements, — and  how  solemnly 
and  affectionately  they  applied  the  word  to  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  their  hearers.  Even  to  this  day,  many  of  them,  though  dead,  are 
yet  speaking  in  the  homes  of  our  people.  The  Secession  Church  was 
instrument^  in  originating  a  great  revival  of  religion  throng^oat 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  many  souls,  we  have  every  reascm  to 
believe,  were  by  her  instrumentality  gathered  unto  the  Lord. 

Had  the  Secession  Church  done  no  more  than  this,  she  would  not 
have  existed  in  vain.  Surely  by  calling  and  enabling  her  to  do  the 
great  work  of  holding  forth  the  word  of  life,  Grod  has  conferred  the 
most  signal  honour  upon  her,  corresponding  to  that  bestowed  upcm 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  of  which  he  says,  '^  Unto  me,  who 
am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should 
preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ" 

But  she  has  also  done  much  for  the  land  by  maintaining  a  Judidal 
Testimony  for  the  doctrine,  worship,  government,  and  discipline  of  the 
Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland.  The  maintenance  of 
such  a  testimony  has  always  been  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
Secession  cause.  Without  such  a  testimony  the  Church  cannot  fidth- 
'  fiilly  discbarge  her  duty  to  her  Divine  King  and  Head  in  a  day  d. 
abounding  error  and  defection.  It  is  not  enough  that  her  ministeil^ 
individually  maintain  and  defend  the  truth,  and  raise  their  voicf 
against  defections.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  her  corporate 
capacity,  by  her  lawfully  constituted  courts,  to  bear  witness  for  Christ 
and  His  truth.  We  do  not  see  how  she  can  otherwise  contend  ear- 
nestly for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  or  occupy  that  dis- 
tinguished position  Christ  has  assigned  her. 

Some  may  admit  that  the  Secession  Church  has  done  a  great  wotkf 
by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  who  do  not  so  clearly  perceive  the  im- 
portant ends  already  gained  by  the  Secession  Testimony.  Many,  in- 
deed, now  that  it  is  so  much  disregarded  and  despised,  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  valueless.  But  it  may  be  easily  shown,  that  as  it 
has  served  many  important  purposes  in  the  past,  so  it  is  still  calcn- 
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lated  to  do  at  the  present  day.  67  maintaining  a  Judicial  Testimony, 
Seceders  have  afforded  an  opportunity  to  many  of  Christ's  faithftil  wit- 
nesses of  openly  testifying  tiieir  attachment  to  a  covenanted  work  of 
reformation,  and  of  publicly  witnessing  agamst  defections  from  it. 
This  alone  is  an  important  end  gained  by  our  Testimony,  which  we 
fear  has  been  too  often  overlooked.  It  has  enabled  Christ's  fEuthful 
witnesses  to  appear  proiqpiiently  upon  His  side,  and  in  a  special  man- 
ner to  put  honour  on  Him,  and  express  their  love  to  Him,  It  has  fur- 
nished them  with  a  rallying  point  such  as  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  had.  This,  we  conceive,  is  one  grand  means  by  which  Otod 
gives  power  unto  His  witnesses  to  prophesy  during  the  thousand  two 
hundred  and  threescore  days.  The  preservation  of  such  a  Testimony 
in  the  land  is  one  remarkable  instance  of  His  goodness  to  it;  and  we 
may  say  of  it,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  ^^  Thou  hast  given  a  ban- 
ner to  them  that  feared  thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed  because  \>f  the 
truth." 

Such  a  Testimony  is  also  a  most  important  means  of  preserving  the 
truth,  and  of  preventing  defection.  On  the  one  hand  it  serves  to  put 
the  Church  on  her  guard  against  prevailing  error,  and  prevents  this 
from  creeping  in  stealthily;  on  the  other,  it  tends  to  arrest  the  course 
of  defection.  As  the  breakwater  resists  the  force  of  the  wave,  so  does 
the  Church's  Testimony,  in  some  degree,  impede  the  progress  of  error 
when  its  flood-gates  are  opened.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  Church's 
Testimony  to  the  truth,  "  when  the  enemy  cometh  in  like  a  flood, 
does  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  lift  up  a  standard  against  him." 

But  this  is  not  all.  Even  when  a  testimony  for  the  truth  cannot  pre- 
vent the  progress  of  error,  it  serves  to  glorify  God,  by  commemorating 
His  remarkable  interpositions  in  behalf  of  the  Church  and  land,  and  to 
render  men  the  more  inexcusable  in  their  defections  from  the  truth,  and 
their  violation  of  national  engagements  to  the  Most  High.  It  is  also 
a  means  well  calculated,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  to  lead  to  national 
repentance  and  reformation.  To  maintain  a  testimony  for  the  truth,  and 
against  defection  from  scriptural  attainments,  is,  therefore,  a  real  exer- 
cise of  Christian  affection,  as  well  as  of  love  to  Christ.  Neither  is  a 
testimony  to  the  truth,  even  in  our  day,  so  obscure  as  many  imagine, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  uncharitable  allusions  so  frequently  made  to 
the  friends  of  truth.  We  remember  that  one  Moderator  of  an  Assembly 
not  long  ago  stigmatized  them  as  "the  owls  and  bats  of  creation;" 
and  that  another  Moderator  of  another  Assembly,  after  parading  their 
own  numbers  and  influence,  remarked,  with  an  allusion  too  evident  to 
be  concealed,  that  they  "could  afford  to  leave  it  to  others  to  write 
their  ecclesiastical  bickerings  upon  the  pages  of  litigation."  We  for-  ** 
bear  to  retaliate  in  similar  language.  We  rather  remind  such  how 
differently  the  friends  of  truth  are  mentioned  in  that  passage  in  the 
niAth  of  Ezekiel — "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Go  through  the 
midst  of  the  city,  through  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  and  set  a  mark  upon 
the  foreheads  of  the  men  that  sigh  and  cry  for  all  the  abominations 
that  be  done  in  the  midst  thereofl" 

Yet  many  would  have  us  now  to  furl  our  banner,  by  dropping  our 
Judicial  Testimony  for 'the  truth,   and  to  merge,  with  other  Pres- 
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and  to  each  othfT.  Some  have  been  vigonmslv.  az>d  eren  impHVodr, 
blowing  the  union  tnim[<et  throiighom  the  la&i.  Ii  may  be  afinaei 
however,  we  think,  tha:.  in  one  sense,  ii  has  hhhcfto  gircn  a  tot 
onoeitain  fiound,  though  in  another,  a  sofimi  whic-h  cannot  be  sift- 
taken.  We  hare  not  yet  heard  the  clear  and  meiodioas  note  of  tnak 
bat  the  harsh  a'.d  di^juant  srmnd  of  deftctioo  and  latinidniariaii- 
ism.  Many  Lave  given  us  eoodlv  wcirds,  like  XapbtalL  but  not  dor 
ficriptnral  arguments.  We  have  no  iLtentbn  at  present  of  entering 
at  any  great  Ic-nrth  np^.'n  the  subject  of  Union,  much  less  of  advian^ 
the  Synod  on  the  proposed  conference.  But  one  or  two  remaika 
expressive  of  our  well-known  sentiments,  and  of  the  poslrioD  that  Oii- 
ginal  Seceders  have  hitherto  occupied,  will  not,  we  trost,  be  thought 
unseasonable. 

We  have  always  looked  upon  the  divisions  of  the  Church  per  m 
as  a  grievous  eviL  and  sad  token  of  the  Lord's  controTerFy  with 
these  lands.  Like  our  Lord's  seamless  vesture,  the  Church  of  Christ 
was  never  made  to  be  divided.  AVhen  divided,  she  is  in  an  abnormal 
state,  and  her  di%'ii!ion8  imply  the  previous  existence  of  sin  and  vio- 
lence. The  sin.  however,  of  *iividmg  the  Church  lies,  not  with  those 
who  faithfully  a^ibere  to  the  truth,  and  maintain  their  solemn  engige- 
mentK,  but  with  those  who  d'/pan  from  the  former,  and  violate  the  latter. 
Thei»e  ah/ne  are  b^jhismatics.  S^pararion  from  a  corrupt  church  £p^ 
quently  becomfc.«  the  duty  of  all  who  would  preserve  the  truth,  and 
maintain  their  alle^ance  to  Christ.  Hence  such  exhortations  as  these 
— "  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethrtrn,  mark  them  which  cause  divisions 
and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned,  and  avoid 
them."  But  when  such  separation  becc^mes  necessary,  it  is  a  nd 
evidence  of  alxiunding  iniquity,  and  of  the  Lord's  dis^tleasnre. 

The  Secession  Church  has  ever  been  the  advocate  of  union  upon  a 
scriptural  ba*>is.  For  such  a  union  she  has  all  along  looked  and 
longed  and  laboured  and  prayed.  In  seeking  to  bring  about  such  a 
union,  many  of  her  ministers  and  people  have  suffered  great  re- 
proach and  privation.  Nay,  to  endeavour  to  promote  such  a  union, 
we  are  pledged  by  the  most  solemn  vows;  for  in  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  wc  engage  "  that  we  shall  endeavour  the  preservatioa 
of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship 
discipline,  and  government,  against  our  common  enemies:  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  and  government,  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches;  and  shall  endeavour 
to  bring  the  Church  of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  coo* 
junction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith,  form  of  church 
government,  directory  for  worship,  and  catechising."  To  represent  us, 
then,  as  the  opponents  of  union — that  is  of  a  scriptural  nnion, — is  a 
cahimny,  and  to  say  that  we  are  indifferent  about  it  is  equally  so.    So 
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&LT  from  this,  we  claim  to  be  the  advocates  of  the  most  enh'ghtened 
and  comprehensive  uoion  scheme.  Others  seek  an  ecclesiastical  in- 
corporation of  the  various  non- established  churches;  but  the  Seceders 
aim  at  union  and  uniformity  amongst  the  churches  in  the  three  king- 
doms, agreeably  to  the  Word  of  God  and  our  Covenants. 

We  are  persuaded,  then,  that  such  a  union  as  Seceders  contem- 
plate, is  the  one  most  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  truth 
in  the  land — to  promote  the  real  good  of  the  Church  and  the  glory  of 
GK)d.  It  has  ever  been  the  aim  of  Seceders  to  bring  back  both  Church 
and  State  to  the  attainments  of  the  Second  Reformation  period.  They 
have  always  regarded  it  as  an  important  part  of  the  cause  of  Christ  to 
maintain  the  permanent  obligation  of  our  Covenants,  National  and 
Solemn  League,  and  have  once  and  again  refused  to  unite  with  those 
who  denied  or  refused  explicitly  to  own  the  obligation  of  these  deeds. 
We  also  desire,  in  every  way  competent  to  us,  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote union  on  the  basis  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  considered  not 
merely  as  scriptural,  but  as  covenanted  standards — 1.«.,  not  only  by 
being  bound  to  maintain  and  defend  them,  as  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  Qodf  but  also  by  being  pledged  to  them  by  the  superadded  obliga- 
tion of  the  Solemn  League. 

One  principal  step  in  that  course  of  defection  which  the  fathers  of 
the  Secession  condemned  in  the  National  Church,  was  a  departure 
from  an  avowed  adherence  to  our  Covenants.  This  they  regarded  as 
the  radical  evil  from  which  many  others  emanated;  and  they  ex- 
pressly required,  amongst  other  things,  as  a  condition  of  their  re- 
turn to  her  communion,  "an  acknowledgment  of  the  great  guilt  of 
this  land  in  having  gone  into  such  a  course  of  backsliding,  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God  and  to  the  obligation  these  lands  are  under  to  pro- 
mote reformation  by  our  Covenants,  National  and  Solemn  League." 
The  Protestors  occupied  the  same  ground  in  refusing  to  accede  to  the 
union  of  1 820.  Original  Seceders  condemn  the  Basis  of  Union  for 
these  reasons,  amongst  others, —  1.  "Because  the  basis  was  not  laid  on 
an  adherence  to  the  Covenanted  Reformation  and  reformed  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  2.  Because  the  testimony  to  the  con- 
tinued obligation  of  the  National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn  League 
waa  dropped."  For  precisely  similar  reasons,  those  who  faithfully 
represented  the  Secession  cause  refused  to  unite  with  the  Free  Church 
in  1852. 

Such  are  the  principles  we  still  maintain;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  were  we  now  to  relinquish  this  ground,  we  would  be  unfaithful 
to  Christ  and  to  our  solemn  engagements— do  injury  to  truth,  and 
fail  in  duty  to  the  cause  of  God.  We  do  not  see  how  we  could 
promote  the  interests  of  truth,  or  the  real  welfare  of  the  Church,  or 
the  glory  of  God,  by  uniting  with  other  churches,  so  as  to  abandon 
onr  Judicial  Testimony  for  the  work  of  the  covenanted  reformation, 
and  against  the  sins  of  the  Church  and  land.  We  know  not  how  we 
can  effectually  resist  the  encroachments  of  Popery  if  we  abandon  or 
demolish  those  scriptural  barriers  which  our  fathers  erected  against  it, 
or  if  we  relinquish  that  vantage-ground  which  they  occupied.  We 
snrely  cannot  expect  the  blessing  of  God  upon  any  union  which  leads 
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the  Church  to  reliDquish  any  of  her  Ibmier  iicii|4iiia]  itl»Tni»CBt%  or 
w  abfluadoii,  for  the  sake  of  nnioD,  aDT  part  of  diTme  tnttfa;  nediba 
can  we  conceive  how  the  Church  can  enjor  real  KiipCiual  pra^eritj 
by  any  union  where  there  is  no  ackDowledgment  of  narional  sn.  mod  no 
returning  anto  the  LonL  Surely  God  is  now  saying  onlo  the  cbniite 
in  these  lands,  **  Return  unto  me,  and  I  will  return  tinto  yon.*' 

Though  the  basis  of  the  proposed  union  amongst  Presbytenans  h« 
not  hitherto  been  agreed  upon,  yet,  judging  from  the  aentiaadi 
already  expressed  by  many  of  the  leading  men  on  both  sades,  such  s 
union  can  scarcely  be  anticipated  as  will  be  for  the  real  good  of  thi 
Church  or  the  honour  of  Christ.  The  proposed  union,  ao  fitf  as  iti 
chief  advocates  have  spoken  out,  seems  designed  to  be  coDsnmmatod 
in  the  way  of  having  conflicting  sentiments  regarding  tnxth  and  dotj 
judicially  tolerated  in  the  Church  formed  of  the  coalescing  bodisi. 
Its  grand  motto  is,  ^'Let  us  agree  to  differ;"  and  the  cry  is  not  ^Let 
us  return  tu  our  scriptural  and  covenanted  standards,"  bat  ^^Let  ni 
become  one  association/'  Many  seem  to  think  it  more  expedient  to 
express  no  opinion  on  certain  grand  truths  and  doctrines,  which  occupied 
so  prominent  a  place  in  the  Church's  Testimony  in  Reformation  timei) 
but  to  keep  them  in  the  back-ground,  lest  they  should  give  offence; 
reminding  us  of  the  vascillating  and  timorous  policy  of  Erasmus,  80 
cbaracteristically  described  by  Luther  as  an  attempt  to  walk  on  eggi 
without  cracking  them.  No  mention  is  made,  in  the  proposed  union 
scheme,  of  our  Covenant  engagements,  nor  of  their  permanent  obli- 
gation on  all  ranks,  nor  of  the  Westminster  Standards  as  parts  of  the 
covenanted  uniformity.  In  vain  do  we  look  for  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  sins  of  Church  and  land,  and  of  the  guilt  contracted  by 
covenant  violation ;  and  therefore  the  grand  doctrine  of  national  ob& 
gation  and  national  responsibility  is  virtually  ignored.  How,  then, 
can  such  a  union  be  calculated  to  promote  the  real  good  of  the 
Church  or  the  honour  of  Christ  ?  If  the  Church  teaches  her  mem- 
bers to  make  light  of  national  obligation  and  national  sin,  she  cannot 
expect  that  they  will  be  duly  sensible  of  their  personal  obligati<»i8 
and  sins. 

The  union  scheme,  as  hitherto  advocated  by  its  more  influential 
supporters,  also  seems  based,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  policy  and 
expediency,  rather  than  upon  sound  scriptural  principles.  Many 
imagine  that  in  such  a  union  they  will  witness  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tian love  over  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness;  but  their  expectadons 
are  founded  on  a  partial  view  of  the  extent  and  obligations  of  the  law 
of  love.  The  law  of  love  obliges  us  not  only  to  love  the  person  of 
Christ,  but  also  the  truth  and  honour  of  Christ,  and  to  testify  our  love 
to  brethren,  not  only  by  delighting  in  them,  and  by  approving  ex- 
pressions of  love  in  so  far  as  they  resemble  Christ,  but  also  by  rebuk- 
ing them,  and  not  suffering  sin  upon  them.  The  advocates  of  free 
communion,  and  such  modem  advocates  of  union,  therefore,  overlook 
the  extent  of  the  law  of  love.  May  it  not  be  said,  in  the  words  of 
our  Testimony — "  Under  a  pretence  of  catholic  love,  a  scheme  is  laid 
for  uniting  parties  of  all  denominations  in  church  conmiunion,  in  ft 
way  destructive  of  any  faithful  testimony  for  the  declarative  glory  of 
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Immanuel,  as  King  and  Head  of  Zion,  and  for  the  covenanted  uni- 
formity in  religion,  according  to  our  Standards?''  But  true  Seceders 
desire  and  seek  to  promote  that  union  which  preserves  the  scriptural 
attainments  of  the  Church.  In  order  to  this,  there  must  be  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  sins^of  Church  and  State,  and  particularly  of  the  vio- 
lation of  our  Covenants — an  explicit  recognition  of  their  perpetual 
obligation — and  a  return  to  the  Westminster  standards,  as  covenanted 
standards.  Such  a  union  can  never  be  effected  by  mere  human  plans, 
nor  by  any  policy  of  mere  expediency,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  truth  alone. 
Man  may  bind  the  Church  together  by  an  external  bond  of  union, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  can  unite  the  hearts  of  His  people  in  truth 
and  love,  that  they  may  be  one  also  in  a  scriptural  profession  of  the 
faith,  according  to  the  promise — "For  then  will  I  turn  unto  the  people 
a  jiure  language,  that  they  may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to 
serve  Him  with  one  consent." 

In  fine,  as  the  Secession  Church  has  been  called  by  God,  and  honour- 
ed to  do  so  much  in  the  past,  so  we  believe  He  is  still  calling  her  to  spe- 
cial work  at  the  present  time.  We  are  called  upon,  not  only  to  testify 
against  the  sins  of  Christ's  avowed  enemies,  but,  in  particular,  against 
the  sins  and  backslidings  of  many  of  Christ's  professed  friends,  and 
their  unfaithfulness  to  Him.  This  is  a  painM  yet  a  real  duty.  We 
are  still  called  to  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the  covenanted 
cause,  both  for  the  good  of  present  and  future  generations.  How 
important,  then,  our  Testimony  for  the  truth !  Such  a  Testimony  was 
surely  never  more  needed  than  at  the  present  day.  On  every  side  we 
see  Popery  advancing  with  giant  strides,  and  Prelacy  playing  into  its 
hands.  Infidelity,  too,  waxes  bolder,  and  assumes  new  phases. 
Amongst  Protestants  in  general,  is  not  the  tendency  to  further  steps 
of  defection,  and  to  an  utter  disregard  of  covenanted  principles.  Placed 
in  such  circumstances,  it  surely  becomes  us,  as  a  Church,  to  put 
honour  on  Christ  by  maintaining  a  Judicial  Testimony  for  the  truth, 
and  endeavouring  to  bring  both  Church  and  land  to  a  sense  of  the 
awful  guilt  lying  upon  them.  Our  aim  ought  to  be,  also,  to  keep  in 
remembrance  God's  mighty  works,  "that  the  generation  to  come 
may  know  them,  even  the  children  who  shall  be  bom,  that  they  may 
arise  and  declare  them  to  their  children." 

The  fewness  of  our  numbers  does  not  show  that  the  Secession  cause 
has  failed,  and  ought  not  to  discourage  us.  Truth  does  not  derive 
her  strength  from  the  force  of  numbers,  and  does  not  always  dwell 
with  the  multitude.  In  all  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  Christ's 
faithful  witnesses  have  been  comparatively  few  and  despised. 

Since  our  numbers  are  reduced,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
we  should  be  faithful  to  Christ  and  to  the  cause  committed  to  our 
hands.  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  accomplish  the  greatest  works  by 
apparently  or  really  the  most  feeble  and  unlikely  instruments.  He 
can  make  us  strong,  though  few,  as  He  made  Gideon's  little  army. 
^'  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise :  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  things  which  are  mighty:   and  base  things  of  the  world,  and 
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things  which  are  despised,  hath  Ood  chosen;  yea,  and  thingB  wVA 
are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh  ahoidd  gkxy 

in  His  presence/' 

Mere  numbers  do  not  of  themselves  add  strength  to  the  Chmdi, 
and  do  not  always  betoken  spiritual  prosperity.  If  they  aie  not  united 
by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  by  love  to  the  truth,  they  will,  in  a  day  cf 
trial,  prove  an  element  of  weakness,  like  the  clay  in  Nebncfaadnenar't 
image.  Though  we  are  few  comparatively,  yet  we  are  more  nomeroat 
than  the  witnesses  of  Christ  have  often  been  in  this  and  other  laodi 
in  former  times.  But  though  few,  let  us  be  fsdthfiil  to  Christ,  and 
then  we  have  no  cause  to  be  discouraged.  Let  us  endeavour,  in  the 
exercise  of  believing  prayer,  to  depend  upon  the  Strength  of  Jsad, 
who  will  not  lie  nor  repent  We  know  that  when  the  Lord  shall  n^ 
pear  in  His  glory,  He  shall  build  up  Zion.  It  is  not  by  mere  human 
power,  nor  by  schemes  devised  by  mere  human  wisdom,  that  the 
divisions  of  Jacob  are  to  be  healed,  but  by  the  Lord  himse]£  ^Not 
by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 
Even  though  such  a  union  should  never  be  consummated  in  onr  daj, 
and  though  we  should  not  live  to  see  that  revival  of  the  covenanted 
cause  which  we  seek,  yet  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prmvalelni — ^"His 
truth  endureth  to  all  generations." 

Let  us,  then,  endeavour,  through  grace,  to  maintain  our  Testimony, 
and  let  us  aim  at  still  more  extensive  usefulness.  It  is  for  no  mere 
opinions  or  crotchets  of  our  own  we  contend,  but  for  that  cause  whidi 
has  been  evidently  owned  and  honoured  of  GkxL  Those  who  abandon 
this  cause,  and  speak  so  lightly  of  their  defections,  as  though  they 
were  of  no  greater  consequence  than  the  withering  and  falling  off  of 
the  leaves  in  autumn,  forget  that  the  faithful  followers  of  the  Lamb 
resemble  the  evergreen.  Other  trees  may  be  stripped  of  their  foliage 
by  the  rough  blasts  of  autumn,  but,  in  contrast  to  them,  the  ever- 
green retains  its  verdure  and  beauty.  So  is  it  with  Christ's  faithfhl 
witnesses,  in  so  far  as  tbey  are  enabled  by  His  grace.  When  others 
are  assailed  by  the  rude  blasts  of  temptation,  the  leaves  of  their  pro- 
fession are  speedily  scattered  to  the  winds.  But  those  who  are  pre- 
served and  strengthened  by  that  grace  which  planted  them,  shall  be 
flourishing,  and  bringing  forth  fruit  even  unto  old  age.  "They  shall 
be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his 
fruit  in  his  season :  his  leaf  also  skcdl  not  wither^  and  whatsoever  be 
doeth  shall  prosper," 

But  while  endeavouring  to  hold  fast  our  profession  of  the  faith,  lei 
us  also  aim  at  holding  forth  the  Word  of  life.  The  Secession  Chnreh 
has  a  most  important  and  extensive  field  of  usefulness  now  opened 
in  Home  Missionary  work;  and  we  conceive  that,  by  endeavonring  to 
occupy  it,  we  are  acting  not  only  agreeably  to  the  word  of  God,  hnt 
also  to  our  Covenant  engap^cments,  by  which  we  are  bound  to  endea- 
vour the  extirpation,  not  only  of  Popery  and  Prelacy,  but  also  of  super- 
stition, heresy,  schism,  and  profanencss,  and  whatsoever  is  contrary 
to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness.  We  also  pray  "that 
the  Lord  would  bless  us,  that  other  Christian  churches  may  be  en- 
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couraged  to  join  in  the  same  qr  like  association  and  covenant,  to  the 
glory  of  Grod,  the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  peace  of  Christian  kingdoms  and  commonwealths." 

We  do  not  'despair  of  yet  being  able  to  extend  our  efforts  even  to 

k     the  Foreign  Missionary  field.     We  are  not  forgetfiil  of  the  diflSculties 

I     we  would  have  to  encounter,  nor  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 

I     which  we  are  placed.     But  are  we  not  too  much  disposed  to  conclude 

i:    that  Foreign  Mission  work  must  be  at  once  regarded  as  something 

I.    impracticable  ?     Might  not  some  effort  be  now  made  to  originate  a 

i    fund  for  this  great  work,  as  was  formerly  done — allowing  subscriptions 

-     to  accumulate  even  for  a  number  of  years  ?     It  may  be  that  the  Lord 

?     would  provide  the  instrument,  in  answer  to  our  believing  expectations 

i     and  prayers.     Do  we  now  take  all  that  interest  which  we  ought  in 

t     the  extension  of  the  Kedeeraer's  kingdom  throughout  the  world? 

Might  we  not  find  it  refreshing  to  have  some  annual  report  of  the 

state  of  the  Church  in  foreign  lands?     Would  not  our  people  pray 

more  earnestly,  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  were  they  called  to  contribute 

to  the  support  of  a  missionary,  sent  by  this  Synod  amongst  the  heathen 

abroad  ?     Their  hearts  and  hands  too,  we  believe,  would  be  opened 

as  they  never  were  before.     Would  it  not  be  a  new  joy  to  us  to  be 

instrumental  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  heathen  world  abroad,  and 

in  gathering  a  few  of  these  outcasts  to  Christ? 

May  the  Lord  show  us  direction  in  this  and  in  every  other  matter 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  His  kingdom,  and  be  the  breaker- up  of 
our  way.  May  we  wait  upon  Him  who  removeth  mountains  and  fil- 
leth  up  valleys,  who  maketh  the  crooked  straight  and  the  rough 
places  plain ;  and  may  He  soon  accomplish  His  promise  throughout 
the  world — "When  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water,  and  there  is  none, 
and  their  tongne  faileth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear  them,  I  the 
Grod  of  Israel  will  not  forsake  them.  I  will  open  rivers  in  high  places, 
and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys:  I  will  make  the  wilderness 
a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry  land  springs  of  water." 


REPORT  ON  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS, 

ADOPTED    MAY,    1864. 

The  present  is  literally  an  age  of  public  questions.  Not  only  are 
there  on  every  hand  questions  affecting  public  interests,  but  there  is 
also  a  peculiar  tendency  to  submit  all  questions  to  the  suffrage  of  public 
opinion.  Formerly,  each  question  was  referred  to  what  was  esteemed 
its  legitimate  tribunal.  Ecclesiastical  questions  were  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  ecclesiastical  courts,  while  civil  questions  were  submitted  to 
civil  tribunals.  Now,  however,  the  bar  of  public  opinion  is  a  standing 
court  of  appeal,  while  the  press  is  the  busy  medium  of  transmission 
between  those  appealing  and  the  self-constituted  judges. 

The  change  is  of  vast  importance,  though  not  without  its  special 
dangers.     Were  public  opinion  enlightened  and  regulated  by  the  dic- 
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things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen;  yea,  and  things  which 
are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh  should  ghxy 

in  His  presence/' 

Mere  numbers  do  not  of  themselves  add  strength  to  the  Chnrdi, 
and  do  not  always  betoken  spiritual  prosperity.  If  they  ftre  not  unifted 
by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  by  love  to  the  truth,  they  will,  in  ft  day  d 
trial,  prove  an  element  of  weakness,  like  the  clay  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
image.  Though  we  are  few  com{>aratively,  yet  we  are  more  nmneroof 
than  the  witnesses  of  Christ  have  often  been  in  this  and  other  lands 
in  former  times.  But  though  few,  let  us  be  fiftithfol  to  Christ,  and 
then  we  have  no  cause  to  be  discouraged.  Let  us  endeavonr,  in  the 
exercise  of  believing  prayer,  to  depend  upon  the  Strength  of  Israel, 
who  will  not  lie  nor  repent.  We  know  that  when  the  Lord  shall  n^ 
pear  in  His  glory,  He  shall  build  up  Zion.  It  is  not  by  mere  humaa 
power,  nor  by  schemes  devised  by  mere  human  wisdom,  that  the 
divisions  of  Jacob  are  to  be  healed,  but  by  the  Lord  himsel£  ''Not 
by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 
Even  though  such  a  union  should  never  be  consummated  in  onr  daj, 
and  though  we  should  not  live  to  see  that  revival  of  the  covenanted 
cause  which  we  seek,  yet  Magna  est  Veritas  et  pravalebit — "His 
truth  endureth  to  all  generations." 

Let  us,  then,  endeavour,  through  grace,  to  maintain  our  Testimony, 
and  let  us  aim  at  still  more  extensive  usefulness.  It  is  for  no  mere 
opinions  or  crotchets  of  our  own  we  contend,  but  for  that  cause  whidi 
has  been  evidently  owned  and  honoured  of  God.  Those  who  abandoo 
this  cause,  and  speak  so  lightly  of  their  defections,  as  though  they 
were  of  no  greater  consequence  than  the  withering  and  falling  off  of 
the  leaves  in  autumn,  forget  that  the  faithful  followers  of  the  Lamb 
resemble  the  evergreen.  Other  trees  may  be  stripped  of  their  foliage 
by  tlie  rough  blasts  of  autumn,  but,  in  contrast  to  them,  the  ever- 
green retains  its  verdure  and  beauty.  So  is  it  with  Christ's  faithliil 
witnesses,  in  so  far  as  tbey  are  enabled  by  His  grace.  When  others 
are  assailed  by  the  nide  blasts  of  temptation,  the  leaves  of  their  pro- 
fession are  speedily  scattered  to  the  winds.  But  those  who  are  pre- 
served and  strengthened  by  that  grace  which  planted  them,  shall  be 
flourishing,  and  bringing  forth  fruit  even  unto  old  age.  *'They  shall 
be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his 
fruit  in  his  season :  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither^  and  whatsoever  he 
doeth  shall  prosper." 

But  while  endeavouring  to  hold  fast  our  profession  of  the  faith,  let 
us  also  aim  at  holding  forth  the  Word  of  life.  The  Secession  Church 
has  a  most  important  and  extensive  field  of  usefulness  now  opened 
in  Home  Missionary  work;  and  we  conceive  that,  by  endeavoariog  to 
occupy  it,  we  are  acting  not  only  agreeably  to  the  word  of  God,  hnt 
also  to  our  Covenant  engagements,  by  which  we  are  bound  to  endea- 
vour the  extirpation,  not  only  of  Popery  and  Prelacy,  but  also  of  super- 
stition, heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  is  contrary 
to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness.  We  also  pray  "that 
the  liord  would  bless  us,  that  other  Christian  churches  may  be  en- 
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couraged  to  join  in  the  same  qr  like  association  and  covenant,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesns  Christ,  and 
the  peace  of  Christian  kingdoms  and  commonwealths/' 

We  do  not  despair  of  yet  being  able  to  extend  onr  efforts  even  to 
the  Foreign  Missionary  field.  We  are  not  forgetful  of  the  diflScnlties 
we  would  have  to  encounter,  nor  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed.  But  are  we  not  too  much  disposed  to  conclude 
that  Foreign  Mission  work  must  be  at  once  regarded  as  something 
impracticable?  Might  not  some  effort  be  now  made  to  originate  a 
fund  for  this  great  work,  as  was  formerly  done — allowing  subscriptions 
to  accumulate  even  for  a  number  of  years  ?  It  may  be  that  the  Lord 
would  provide  the  instrument,  in  answer  to  our  believing  expectations 
and  prayers.  Do  we  now  take  all  that  interest  which  we  ought  in 
the  extension  of  the  Kedeemer's  kingdom  throughout  the  world? 
Might  we  not  find  it  refreshing  to  have  some  annual  report  of  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  foreign  lands?  Would  not  our  people  pray 
more  earnestly,  "Thy  kingdom  come,*'  were  they  called  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  missionary,  sent  by  this  Synod  amongst  the  heathen 
abroad  ?  Their  hearts  and  hands  too,  we  believe,  would  be  opened 
as  they  never  were  before.  Would  it  not  be  a  new  joy  to  us  to  be 
instrumental  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  heathen  world  abroad,  and 
in  gathering  a  few  of  these  outeasts  to  Christ? 

May  the  Lord  show  us  direction  in  this  and  in  every  other  matter 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  His  kingdom,  and  be  the  breaker-up  of 
our  way.  May  we  wait  upon  Him  who  removeth  mountains  and  fil- 
leth  up  valleys,  who  maketh  the  crooked  straight  and  the  rough 
places  plain;  and  may  He  soon  accomplish  His  promise  throughout 
the  world — "When  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water,  and  there  is  none, 
and  their  tongne  faileth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear  them,  I  the 
God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake  them.  I  will  open  rivers  in  high  places, 
and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys:  I  will  make  the  wilderness 
a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry  land  springs  of  water." 


REPORT  ON  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS, 

ADOPTED    MAY,    1864. 

The  present  is  literally  an  age  of  public  questions.  Not  only  are 
there  on  every  hand  questions  affecting  public  interests,  but  there  is 
also  a  peculiar  tendency  to  submit  all  questions  to  the  suffrage  of  public 
opinion.  Formerly,  each  question  was  referred  to  what  was  esteemed 
its  legitimate  tribunal.  Ecclesiastical  questions  were  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  ecclesiastical  courts,  while  civil  questions  were  submitted  to 
civil  tribunals.  Now,  however,  the  bar  of  public  opinion  is  a  standing 
court  of  appeal,  while  the  press  is  the  busy  medium  of  transmission 
between  those  appealing  and  the  self-constituted  judges. 

The  change  is  of  vast  importance,  though  not  without  its  special 
dangers.     Were  public  opinion  enlightened  and  regulated  by  the  die- 
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tates  of  the  unerring  Word,  and  were  the  press  in  general  charaeterissd 
by  impartiality  and  integrity,  there  wonld  be  nothing  to  &ar  on  the 
side  of  truth  and  integrity.  But  while  this  is  not  so,  the  deoiskms  of 
public  opinion  cannot  rise  above  the  source  from  which  they  emspitSi 
neither  can  they  be  free  from  the  vices  with  which  society  is  chaigeaUe. 
But,  considering  the  extent  to  which  public  opinion  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  every  question,  there  is  a  proportionally  loud  and  impea- 
tive  call  upon  the  friends  of  truth  to  avail  themselves  of  every  legitunito 
opportunity  of  presenting  the  claims  of  truth  in  their  varied  aspeid^ 
This  obligation  rests  upon  the  Church  at  large,  and  especially  upos 
the  Church  in  her  witnessing  character  and  capacity.  Viewed  in  dui 
light,  there  has  been  perhaps  too  much  attention  given  by  the  sapieme 
courts  to  the  details  of  business  and  finance,  while  little  time  has  been 
spent  in  the  calm  and  judicial  consideration  of  passing  public  qae8tioii& 
In  this  way  the  testimony  for  truth,  and  against  existing  evils,  has 
been  associated  with  a  period  gone  by,  while  the  result  of  the  evQs  in 
fiill  development  have  escaped  present  judicial  notice. 

The  judicial,  as  really  as  the  ministerial  testimony,  ought  to  be  ref- 
lated by  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  brought  periodically  to  bear  upon 
existing  evils.  Without  this,  even  the  most  faithful  judicial  teslimoDj 
becomes  in  a  measure  obsolete,  while  the  passing  generatioQ  can  scazodt^ 
recognize  its  bearing  upon,  or  relation  to,  present  things.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  Church  has  spoken  judicially  in  a  former  age,  or  that 
she  has  pointed  out  the  source  of  errors  or  social  evils.  To  render  her 
testimony  effective,  it  must  be  carried  forward  and  applied  to  special 
epochs;  while,  to  make  it  practical,  it  must  frequently  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  upon  current  forms  of  error  and 
vice,  as  recognized  and  practised  by  the  commimity.  In  the  world  the 
providence  of  God  is  ever  working,  in  order  to  the  execution  of  His 
threatenings  and  the  fulfilment  of  His  promises;  while,  both  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  world,  the  current  principles  of  truth  and  error  an 
bearing  their  respective  fruits.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  Chvdi 
judicially  reviewing  the  course  of  events  and  the  influence  of  princi^es, 
good  or  evil,  so  that  she  may  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and,  as  a 
faithful  witness,  be  able  to  indicate  ^'  what  Israel  ought  to  do." 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  your  Committee  feel  that  an  an- 
nual report  on  public  questions  is  invested  with  the  deepest  import- 
ance, and  ought  to  awaken  the  deepest  interest  If  public  opinion  wiD 
judge  of  passing  questions,  it  becomes  the  Church  of  Christ  to  set  be&re 
the  community  the  true  character  of  the  matters  of  which  judgment  is 
given,  and  such  evidence  as  may  enable  all  to  come  to  right  conclusions- 
While  truth  has  been,  and  must  be  witnessed  for,  in  books  and  tes- 
timonies, deliberately  compiled  and  judicially  enacted,  it  must  also  be 
set  forth  through  the  living  action  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  bj 
means  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  intelligence.  The  daily  papers,  ^ 
pericKlical  literature,  and  the  annual  records  of  the  Church,  must  speak 
out  with  no  uncertain  sound,  if  error  and  immorality  are  to  be  restrained 
or  uprooted.  Public  opinion  must  be  enlightened,  and  the  public  con- 
science aroused,  if  the  Church  would  meet  or  repel  the  attacks  of 
Popery,  infidelity,  and  immorality  with  which  she  is  being  assailed 
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on  every  side.  The  friends  of  truth  onght  to  know,  by  the  floating 
banner,  where  is  its  citadel,  and  the  emissaries  of  troth  made  to  fear 
an  approach  to  its  battlements.  It  must  be  not  only  displayed  amidst 
the  conflict  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  employed  in  gathering  recruits, 
and  guarding  the  march  of  the  soldiers  of  Christ  The  truth  of  Grod 
and  the  Church  of  Christ  have  a  relation  to  all  questions — to  all 
conniries — ^to  all  times ;  and  they  shall  be  seen,  in  their  magnitude  and 
moral  bearings,  upon  the  destinies  of  the  world's  history,  when  passing 
politics  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  your  Committee  would  advert  to  questions 
social  and  ecclesiastical,  in  their  relations  to,  and  bearings  upon,  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

No  longer  can  it  be  said,  in  the  language  of  the  heavenly  visitants 
seen  by  Zechariah,  '^  Behold,  all  the  earth  sitteth  still,  and  is  at  rest.'' 
There  may  rather  be  heard  the  thrilling  annbuncement  of  the  Ck)ver- 
nor  of  the  nations,  as  heard  by  Ezekiel,  '*  Remove  the  diadem,  and 
take  off  the  crown :  .  .  .  exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him 
that  is  high.  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn,  it :  and  it  shall  be 
no  more,  until  he  come  whose  right  it  is;  and  I  will  give  it  him." 

Already  are  the  despotisms  of  the  earth  being  shaken  to  their  fall. 
In  India,  in  China,  in  Japan,  and  even  in  Africa,  the  despotisms  of 
the  past  are  yielding  to  the  influence  of  intercourse  with  more  civil- 
ised nations.  The  power  of  the  crescent  is  also  waning  before  the 
modem  awakening  of  restless  intellect.  The  Man  of  Sin  only  rules 
in  Rome  by  sufferance,  while  a  hitherto  unknown  liberty  revels  in 
lands  where  his  iron  grasp  was  wont  to  crush  the  aspirations  of  freedom. 
In  (Germany  the  torch  of  war  has  been  suddenly  kindled.  With  the 
watchword  of  liberty  upon  their  lips,  the  allied  armies  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  have  been  crushing  out  the  life-blood  of  Denmark,  and  per- 
petrating the  acts  of  spoliation,  without  regard  to  the  treaty-rights 
of  peoples  or  of  nations.  The  nations  of  Europe  look  on  appalled. 
None  seems  able  to  predict  where  the  next  shock  of  judgment  shall  fall. 
The  councils  of  Britain  seem  paralysed,  while  France  looks  on  with  ex- 
pectancy for  the  next  movement  of  the  revolutionary  wheel.  The  con- 
ference of  the  nations  only  proves  how  completely  helpless  are  human 
politicians  when  the  Gk)d  of  nations  gives  His  command  to  the  sword 
of  destruction.  What  may  be  the  complications,  or  the  consequences, 
of  the  present  conflict  none  can  predict;  but  we  mistake  the  signs  of 
the  times  if  it  is  not  beginning  a  judgment-day  to  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  fact  that  treaties  are  broken,  and  that  national  repre- 
sentatives are  met  to  solve  the  problem  how  peace  shall  be  restored, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  facts  that  there  are  everywhere  a  sense  of 
insecurity,  and  military  preparation  unprecedented,  seems  to  indicate 
that  something  more  than  diplomacy  is  in  store  for  the  despotisms  yet 
existing  in  Europe.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  to  Denmark,  there 
is  cause  to  fear  an  extension  of  the  conflagration  already  kindled.  The 
neighbouring  nations  are  too  full  of  the  elements  of  social  convulsion  to 
admit  of  the  shakings  of  national  strife.  The  danger  of  Britain  lies  in 
her  alliances  with  despots,  and  the  want  of  a  policy  which,  as  a  Pro- 
testant nation,  would  keep  her  free  of  the  entanglements  of  Rome. 
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Did  she  love  Bible  truth  as  ardently  as  she  loves  social  fireedom,  b«r 
moral  influence  would  he  a  thousand-fold  greater  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  course  of  expediency  may  seem  the  cooiBe  of  wis- 
dom, but  the  policy  of  unswerving  principle  can  alone  stand  tlie  test, 
either  with  Church  or  State.  There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  when 
God  makes  inquisition  for  blood,  Britain  shall  not  escape  the  sword 
of  judgment.  Being  partakers  in  the  g^ilt  of  "the  mystery  of  ini- 
quity," she  must  be  a  sharer  in  the  threatened  plagues.  Hence  all 
the  questions  of  Britain^s  foreign  policy  become  invested  with  special 
interest  to  the  British  churches,  and  esi)ecially  to  those  who  are  bea^ 
ing  witness  to  her  backslidings.  Whether  we  look  at  the  fostering  can 
of  Popery  at  home,  or  the  complications  of  foreign  policy,  we  cannot 
but  tremble  at  the  thought  of  coming  judgments.  It  is  truly  sadden- 
ing to  observe,  that  in  proportion  as  the  cloud  gathers  over  Europe, 
the  moral  influence  of  Britain  seems  to  be  passing  away.  £jQO¥nng, 
however,  that  tlie  Lord's  people  are  in  her,  and  that  He  will  ulti- 
mately deliver,  it  becomes  those  who  are  awake  to  the  danger  to  plead 
with  the  Moral  Governor,  that  repentance  may  yet  be  granted,  and 
deliverance  obtained  from  impending  evils. 

Whatever  may  come  out  of  the  conflict  now  waged  in  Denmark, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  may  give  rise  to  such  entanglements  of 
ix)licy  as  will  involve  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  militaiy 
spirit,  once  aroused,  is  not  easily  laid.  Where  the  political  elements 
are  ready  to  ignite  with  the  slightest  collision,  it  is  not  easy  to  di^ 
cover  a  basis  for  a  lengthened  peace.  As  far  as  human  sagacity  can 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  European  politics,  there  seems  to  be  definite 
ground  for  the  conviction  that  the  nations  are  drifting  into  a  general 
war,  and  that  ere  long  the  martyr  blood  of  centuries  will  be  avenged 
upon  the  abettors  of  antichrist. 

In  Hungary  and  Poland  the  arm  of  power  may  for  a  time  prevail, 
but  the  stroke  of  judgment  is  postponed  rather  than  exhausted.  As 
despotism  is,  and  must  ever  be,  the  victim  of  oppression,  there  are 
crushing  judgments  yet  in  store  for  the  European  despots.  The 
Moral  Governor  is  preparing  the  implements,  political  and  national, 
by  which  He  will  overthrow  and  punish  the  oppressors  of  the  earth. 

In  looking  to  America,  we  see  what  a  nation,  young  in  guilt  as 
compared  with  the  despotisms  of  Europe,  may  be  constrained  to  suffer. 
There  we  see  the  swords  of  fellow-citizens  turned  against  each  other. 
The  bloody  wave  of  fraternal  strife  has  ebbed  and  flowed  in  the  fairest 
valleys  of  the  land.  The  tide  of  battle  has  waxed  and  waned  from 
season  to  season,  and  from  year  to  year.  As  mutual  executioners,  the 
Northern  and  Southern  armies  have  closed  in  the  death-grasp.  And 
yet  the  gloomy  cloud  of  judgment  has  neither  lifted  nor  cleared  away. 
We  see  indeed,  at  times,  the  light  breaking  on  the  sons  of  oppression. 
Day  by  day,  the  cause  of  emancipation  is  attaining  a  higher  and  more 
stable  altitude.  Behind  the  cloud  may  be  heard  the  note  of  jubilee. 
The  eyes  of  the  combatants  are  at  times  looking  Godward  and  man- 
ward.  When  the  nation  is  brought  to  recognise  the  claims  of  King 
Jesus,  and,  as  a  correlative  of  this,  the  rights  of  humanity,  then,  and 
only  then,  may  we  look  for  peace  and  prosperity.     We  have  seen  in 
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other  lands,  and  are  now  called  to  contemplate  the  first  instalments 
of  Divine  judgment  upon  the  modem  despotisms  of  the  earth.  What 
will  it  be  when  the  full  vials  of  wrath  shall  be  poured  out?  Then, 
indeed,  shall  the  oppressors  of  the  earth  say  ^^  to  the  mountains  and 
rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  (ace  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb:  for  the  great  day  of  his 
wrath  is  come;  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand?" 

While  such  is  the  state  of  the  world,  we  turn  instinctively  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  Church,  and  her  preparation  for  encountering 
such  a  social  crisis.  Is  there  anything  here  to  reassure  the  friends  of 
truth  and  freedom?  Nay,  verily;  the  cloud  that  is  spreading  over 
the  earth,  is  also  enveloping  the  churches.  At  such  a  time  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  Church,  with  the  lamp  of  truth  in  her  hand, 
would  be  found  girding  up  her  loins,  waiting  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  downtrodden  earth,  and  ready  to  take  possession  in  the  name  of 
Zion*s  King.  But  alas  I  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  The 
Church,  in  her  various  sections,  is  partaking  of  the  general  convulsions 
by  which  society  at  large  is  being  shaken.  Kestlessness,  instability, 
and  desire  for  change,  are  her  leading  characteristics.  In  the  Prelatic 
branch  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  these  lands,  there  are  symptoms  of 
scepticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pojiery  on  the  other.  On  the  one 
side  we  see  a  sceptical  section  writhing  under  the  supposed  thral- 
dom of  subscription  to  the  articles  of  faith,  while  on  the  other  there  is 
a  powerful  party  straining  every  nerve  for  the  restoration  of  the  power 
of  antichrist.  By  the  press  and  the  platform  infidelity  is  poisoning 
the  literature  and  public  sentiment  of  the  country.  By  the  school, 
the  cloister,  the  perversion  of  art,  and  the  revival  of  ritualism,  are  the 
pioneers  of  the  Papacy  working  towards  the  subversion  of  the  Protest- 
ant faith.  Where  are  the  evangelical  or  steadfast  parties?  Their 
voice  is  scarcely  heard  amidst  the  general  commotion;  and  even  while 
they  attempt  to  stem  the  tide,  it  is  only  showing  their  impotency  and 
thraldom .  Sceptics  and  Pusey ites  alike  treat  them  with  contempt.  And 
now  that  the  Privy  Council  has  formed  a  way  of  escape  for  the  infidelis- 
ing  critics,  and  political  parties  are  in  the  hands  of  the  time-serving  Pa- 
pists, what  can  we  look  for  but  the  rapid  spread  of  scepticism,  supersti- 
tion, and  immorality  ?  Even  dissent  in  England  has  declined  from 
first  love,  and  forgotten  first  works.  Had  the  spirit  of  the  Puritans  re- 
mained, there  would  have  been  less  to  fear  from  the  double  attack  of 
the  enemy;  but  as  it  is,  dissentients  are  too  much  under  the  power  of 
popular  opinion,  while  enervated  doctrine  and  sensuous  worship  utterly 
unfit  them  to  cope  with  the  insidious  foe.  The  reconquest  of  England 
is  the  last  hope  of  the  Papacy,  and  there  are  too  many  evidences  that 
that  hope  is  not  without  foundation. 

In  Scotland,  hitherto,  liberty  has  ever  found  her  asylum,  and  truth 
her  ramparts  of  defence.  Here  the  battle  has  been  nobly  fought,  and 
the  victory  won.  But  alas  I  here  also  "  the  gold  is  become  dim,  and 
the  most  fine  gold  changed."  By  declension  and  division,  the  strength 
of  the  National  Church  is  broken,  and  there  are  not  wanting  signs 
that  she  may  ere  long  also  cut  her  moorings.  The  calamities  and 
afflictions  with  which  she  was  visited  have  produced  no  repentance. 
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Statesmen  have  admitted  the  blunder  that  led  to  the  Disruption,  and 
churchmen  mourn  over  the  secession  from  her  ranks  of  so  many  of 
the  population  of  the  land;  but  neither  one  nor  other  seems  to  have 
any  sense  of  the  guilt  which  invoked  such  chastisements,  nor  regard 
to  the  honour  of  Christ,  whose  crown-rights  were  violently  usarped. 
There  is  as  yet  no  attempt  to  heal  the  breaches  of  Zion  by  a  retnni 
to  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation — no  indication  of 
desire  to  win  back  those  who  were  driven  out  by  the  tyranny  of  both 
Church  and  State.  Some  are  looking  for  help,  and  hoping  to  gain 
their  former  prestige  by  a  union  with  Prelacy;  but  this  will  be  found 
like  going  down  to  Egypt  for  help.  Should  this  policy  be  pursued,  it 
will  end  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  conflict  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  power  of  the  State 
cannot  shield  the  Church  in  her  backslidings.  The  power  of  kings 
cannot  stay  the  judgments  of  Heaven.  '*  Woe  to  them  that  go  down 
to  Egypt  for  help;  and  stay  on  horses,  and  trust  in  chariots,  because 
they  are  many,  and  in  horsemen,  because  they  are  very  strong;  but 
they  look  not  unto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither  seek  the  Ix)rdl" 
Nothing  but  reformation  and  repentance  can  save  the  national  churches 
from  utter  destruQtion ;  but  as  yet  no  signs  of  a  genuine  revival  ap- 
pear. Her  rowers  have  brought  her  into  deep  waters,  and  those  now 
taking  the  helm  seem  to  be  without  chart  or  compass.  What  can  be 
looked  for  but  a  shipwreck  of  what  remains  of  the  covenanted  Presby- 
terian faith  ?  When  theological  Professors  are  cutting  the  mooring- 
cable,  and  endeavouring  thus  to  raise  the  steam  of  popular  applause, 
what  can  be  expected  but  disaster  and  shipwreck  among  the  social 
breakers  ? 

In  turning  to  the  non-established  churches,  there  is  little  to  re- 
assure us  in  prospect  of  the  coming  conflict.  While  Popery  and  Pre- 
lacy and  infidelity  are  devising  their  schemes  of  conquest,  most  of  the 
churches  are  removing  the  bulwarks  by  which  these  systems  were 
formerly  resisted.  Loose  views  of  church  government  and  of  doctrine 
are  appearing  in  many  quarters.  The  indefinite  statements  regarding 
the  jus  divinum  of  Presbytery  are  being  supplanted  by  the  open  denial 
of  all  scriptural  authority  in  the  matter.  In  books,  periodicals,  and 
speeches,  and  even  in  the  deliberations  of  church  courts,  there  are 
expressions  of  uncertainty,  or  the  direct  denial  that  the  Presbyteriso 
form  of  church  government  is  the  only  form  sanctioned  by  the  Word 
of  God.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  a  generation  of  men  rising  up, 
in  various  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  are  prepared  to 
abandon,  or  to  hold  in  abeyance,  the  authority  of  Christ  the  Head  in 
reference  to  the  government  of  His  Chnrch — yea  who,  on  grounds  of 
expediency,  are  prepared  to  renounce  the  principles  for  which  the 
martyrs  bled  and  died.  The  cry  for  union  rises  above  every  other, 
while  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  union  there  is  nothing  deemed  fixed 
or  settled.  On  this  question,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
enter,  as  it  must  be  dealt  with  judicially  by  the  Synod  during  its  pre- 
sent sittings. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  cannot  see  this  movement  towards  union 
in  the  light  of  a  revival  of,  or  a  return  to,  the  principles  of  the  Cove- 
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naDted  Reformation.  Accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  latitudinarian  disre- 
gard of  distinctive  principles,  and  an  increase  throughout  the  com- 
munity of  Sabbath  desecration — of  commercial  and  social  immorality, 
— there  is  little  evidence  that  it  partakes  of  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan 
era,  when  the  basis  of  union  and  uniformity  was  prepared  for  the 
Church  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Disguise  it  as  men  may,  there  is  too 
much  evidence  that  the  same  destitution  of  conscience  which  appears 
in  the  subscription  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  the  South,  without  a 
sense  of  their  binding  obligation,  is  becoming  common  to  many  who 
have  subscribed  the  Presbyterian  standards.  These  are  the  germs  of 
infidelity,  which  only  require  time  and  opportunity  for  development, 
in  order  to  the  casting  off  of  religion  altogether.  Multitudes  have 
already  done  so,  and  a  much  larger  number  is  preparing  for  the  same 
course,  by  a  heartless  disregard  of  truth  and  duty. 

How  melancholy  the  records  of  immorality  in  our  land  I  Our  social 
condition  is  graphically  described  by  the  prophet  Hosea  when  he 
saith,  ^'  The  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
because  there  is  no  truth,  nor  mercy,  nor  knowledge  of  God  in  the 
land.  By  sweariDg,  and  lying,  and  killing,  and  stealing,  and  commit- 
ting adultery,  they  break  out,  and  blood  toucheth  blood." 

This  will  probably  be  considered  a  dark  picture,  painted  in  sombre 
colours.  But  the  question  is,  Is  it  true  f  It  is  presumed  that  none 
will  attempt  to  dispute  the  existence  of  the  facts  alluded  to.  Is  there 
not  therefore  cause  of  humiliation  and  mourning?  Even  while  the 
multitude  may  rejoice,  Christ's  witnesses  must  mourn  over  the  back- 
slidings  of  the  Church  and  the  guilt  of  the  land.  Even  now  there 
may  be  heard,  as  in  ancient  Israel,  the  dread  denunciation,  "  Woe  to 
them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion,  and  trust  in  the  mountain  of  Samaria  I 
...  Ye  that  put  far  away  the  evil  day,  and  cause  the  seat  of  violence 
to  come  near;  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  themselves  upon 
their  couches,  and  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  stall;  that  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol,  and  invent 
to  themselves  instruments  of  music,  like  David;  that  drink  wine  in 
bowls,  and  anoint  themselves  with  the  chief  ointments:  but  they  are 
not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph."  The  opposition  without  the 
Church  is  too  frequently  met  by  indifference  within,  while  the  aggres- 
sions of  antichrist  find  in  modern  tastes  the  elements  of  ritualism  and 
superslition.  The  wholesome  dread  of  Popery  and  infidelity,  once  so 
common,  is  now  but  little  known.  The  subverters  of  truth  within 
the  citadel  are  ready  to  open  the  doors  to  the  assailing  foe,  whil^  the 
men  of  might  seem  to  have  lost  their  hands.  By  stealth  or  by  open 
assault,  the  "mystery  of  iniquity"  is  finding  access  to  its  strongholds, 
while  the  national  conscience  is  becoming  more  and  more  debauched. 
Notwithstanding  these  abounding  and  increasing  evils,  there  is  heard 
on  many  a  watch-tower  the  cry  of  Peace,  peace.  In  marking  tho 
extent  of  our  ecclesiastical  and  political  declension,  the  question  of 
Daniel  instinctively  rises  to  the  lips:  "  0,  my  Lord,  what  shall  be  the 
end  of  these  things?" 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  your  Committee  see  nothing  but  the 
dark  side  of  the  impending  cloud.    They  are  not  blind  to  what  is 
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good  in  the  age,  nor  ungrateful  for  the  marrellous  mercies  mingled 
with  the  infliction  of  judgments.  They  would  not  by  any  means  over- 
look the  special  goodness  of  God  to  the  land  in  a  season  of  calamity, 
nor  forget  the  instrumentality  by  which  He  has  distributed  His  bounty. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  our  country  and  generation  that  the  saspen- 
sion  for  a  time  of  the  manufacture  of  one  of  our  staple  articles,  in- 
volving thousands  in  temporal  ruin,  was  met  by  an  overflow  of  bene- 
yolence  such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed.  The  benevolent  funcTs 
distributed  in  Lancashire,  and  other  manufacturing  localities,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  is  more  worthy  of  rememberance  than  the 
battle-fields  where  kingdoms  have  been  lost  and  won.  The  recent 
destructive  flood  in  one  of  the  English  valleys  has  opened  anew  the 
fountains  of  benevolence. 

But  not  to  speak  of  these,  as  the  sudden  and  special  oatflowings  of 
liberality,  under  the  cry  of  distress,  produced  by  a  sudden  and  unfore- 
seen calamity,  the  various  schemes  of  l)enevolence  now  in  sustained 
operation  outstrip  those  of  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us.  In 
regard  to  education,  to  ordinances,  and  to  sources  of  social  improve- 
ment, the  spontaneous  efforts  being  made  to  reach  the  outcast  and 
the  destitute  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  nations  less  highly  fa- 
voured. There  cannot  be  a  ground  to  doubt  that  multitudes  doing 
good  must  be  getting  good. 

In  the  revival  of  a  missionary  spirit  every  follower  of  Christ  most 
rejoice.  That  the  Church  should  be  considering  anew  her  great  com- 
mission to  "go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture," is  matter  of  thanksgiving.  And  even  when  we  cannot  approve 
of  the  methods  employed,  or  take  part  in  latitudinarian  schemes  of 
evangelistic  work,  we  cannot  bnt  hear  the  sounds  of  the  approaching 
footsteps  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  beyond  the  impending  crisis  will 
usher  in  millennial  glory. 

In  regard  to  a  testimony  for  the  truth,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  as  heretofore,  when  the  hour  of  the  crisis  shall  come,  there  will 
not  be  lacking  those  who  have  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Though 
the  cause  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  formally  considered,  seems 
low  indeed — though  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  may  be  lower  still 
ere  the  rising  tide  of  infidelity,  Popery,  and  immorality  shall  reach  its 
greatest  altitude, — let  not  the  hearts  of  Christ's  witnesses  faint  or  be 
discouraged.  Like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  limits  are  set  by  the  Moral 
Grovernor.  The  enthroned  Mediator  not  only  sits  upon,  but  above 
the  floods ;  while  the  assuring  voice  of  the  Spirit  is  still  heard,  as  of 
old,  saying  to  the  faithful  Church,  "  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her;  she 
shall  not  be  moved  :  God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early." 

The  position  of  Original  Seceders,  though  despised,  is  at  once  hon- 
ourable and  safe.  Associated  for  the  defence  of  the  truth — occupying 
the  ground  of  the  Second  Reformation — allied  to  the  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors of  a  bygone  age — organized  under  the  Covenanted  Banner — 
embarked  in  a  cause  which  shall  assuredly  triumph, — there  is  nothing 
whereof  they  have  reason  to  be  ashamed — nothing  which  ought  to 
cause  them  to  faint  or  torn  back. 

While  others  are  groping  in  the  dark  for  a  stable  platform,  and 
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redacing  the  Church's  testimony  to  the  lowest  minimnm,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  basis  of  union,  Original  Seceders  stand  where  Knox  and  Hen- 
derson and  Gillespie,  and  the  whole  phalanx  of  the  Second  Reformation 
witnesses,  gained  their  conquests.  Upon  the  Westminster  standards, 
as  standards  of  covenanted  uniformity,  they  find  a  platform  for  union 
— a  citadel  for  defence — an  asylum  for  peace — an  armoury  for  con- 
flict— a  field  for  labour — and  a  home  for  Chrbtian  charity,  nowhere 
else  presented. 

To  sail  against  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  is  ever  difficult  To 
bear  reproach  is  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  nature.  To  be  isolated 
meets  resistance  in  the  social  principle.  To  resist  worldly  conformity  is 
with  many  no  light  cross.  To  suffer  for  the  cause  of  Christ  is  not  pleas- 
ing to  flesh  and  blood.  But  let  us  remember  that  we  ''have  not  yet 
resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin,''  as  did  our  fathers.  Well  does 
it  become  us  to  consider  Him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners against  himself,  lest  we  be  wearied  and  faint  in  our  minds. 

Come  what  may,  the  path  of  duty  is  the  path  of  safety.  Sooner  or 
later  the  clouds  will  break,  and  the  light  of  millennial  glory  dawn 
on  Mount  Zion.  The  cause  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation  is  not 
ours,  bnt  Gkxl's.  It  is  bound  up  with  His  glory.  He  can  save  by 
few  as  well  as  by  many.  Happy  shall  those  be  in  the  impending 
crisis  who  follow  the  Lamb,  though  it  may  be  in  clouds  and  darkness. 
Before  such  He  will  set  and  keep  an  open  door.  Amidst  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  nations,  and  the  shakings  of  the  Church,  there  will 
still  be  heard  the  gracious  announcement,  ''  Because  thou  hast  kept  the 
word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation, 
which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth." 

John  Blakelt,  Convener, 
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ADOPTED  MAY,  1864. 

In  presenting  their  Annual  Report,  your  Committee  have  nothing  new 
or  special  to  communicate.  The  field  is  the  same  as  formerly,  with 
the  exception  of  lEdinburgh — ^the  agency  is  similar  to  that  hitherto 
employed.  With  an  ever-increasing  field,  it  is  matter  of  deep  regret 
that  the  decrease  of  funds  available  for  this  object  renders  it  impossible 
to  add  to  the  present  number  of  agents.  It  was  on  such  grounds  as 
these  that  the  Committee  felt  constrained  to  abandon  the  Edinburgh 
Home  Mission  station  since  last  meeting  of  Synod.  It  is  wit'h  deep 
concern  for  the  cause,  and  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  body,  that 
they  are  constrained  to  state  the  probability  of  the  field  being  still 
more  circumscribed,  unless  more  liberal  support  is  speedily  tendered 
to  this  important  scheme. 

In  addition  to  congregational  and  personal  efforts  in  tract  distribu- 
tion. Sabbath-school  instruction,  and  devotional  meetings,  the  regular 
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agents  at  present  employed  are  only  two— viz^  Mr  A.  T.  M*Clenaghan 
in  Ayr,*  and  Mr  James  Patrick  in  Glasgow.  From  their  Be^ffts, 
as  well  as  from  what  is  known  of  the  laboors  and  saocess  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, both  a^ncies  merit  the  conntenance  and  support  of  the 
Synod.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested,  as  matter  of  inquiry,  whether 
these  two  congregations  could  not,  by  a  little  additional  effort,  take  the 
entire  charge  of  their  missionaries,  and  so  enable  ihe  Synod  to  aid 
some  other  congregations  in  establishing  missions  where  it  would  he 
otherwise  utterly  impracticable.  Your  Committee  have  specially  in 
view  such  cases  as  that  of  Edinburgh,  where  a  small  congr^;ation 
has  recently  obtained  a  settlement,  and  much  requires  missionaiy 
agency,  in  order  to  its  increase  and  establishment,  and  Kilmarnock, 
where  there  is  an  excellent  church,  in  the  midst  of  a  locality  suitable 
for  mission  work,  and  where  our  brethren  have  of  late  been  reduced 
to  a  monthly  supply  of  ordinances. 

After  careful  ol^ervation,  your  Committee  are  doubtful  whether  it 
is  desirable  to  conduct  Home  Missionary  operations,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  form  congregations,  while  the  Secession  cause  is  permitted  to 
expire  in  localities  such  as  Kilmarnock,  where  the  premises  are  existing, 
and  a  few  staunch  adherents  ready  to  give  their  countenance  and  a^ 
As  there  seems  now  a  reasonable  prospect  that  ere  long  there  may  be 
licentiates  of  the  Church  available  for  missionary  work,  it  seems  to  be 
time  that  the  Synod  should  carefully  review  the  question,  as  to  what 
may  be  most  expedient  in  the  employment  of  mission  funds  and  ag^its, 
whether  in  the  cities  or  provincial  localities.  There  seems  ground  to 
hope  that  the  formation  of  new  congregations  might  elicit  a  spirit  of 
liberality,  which  our  present  mode  of  operations,  however  important, 
has  never  been  able  to  effect.  It  might  tend,  at  the  same  time,  to 
open  up  new  sources  of  sustenance  to  the  general  cause  not  now  avaO- 
able.  Your  Committee,  without  suggesting  any  definite  course  of  action 
at  present,  earnestly  desiderate  a  full  and  frank  expression  of  the  mind 
of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  j>oints  indicated,  so  as  to  clear  the  way 
for  subsequent  oi)erations. 

In  pleading  the  cause  of  Home  Missions,  your  Committee  feel  that 
no  stronger  arguments  can  be  urged  than  have  been  already  frequently 
presented.  These  are — the  command  of  Christ,  the  King  of  Zion,  and 
the  claims  of  perishing  souls.  Both  arguments  are  enhanced  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Synod.  In  order  to  see  their  full  import,  we  must  look  at  the  nature 
of  the  field  to  be  cultivated,  and  its  influences  both  on  the  Church  and 
upon  society.  It  is  not  the  heathenism  of  foreign  lands  on  behalf  of 
which  your  Committee  plead,  but  the  heathenism  of  our  own  highly 
favoured  land — heathenism  that  has  become  manifest  of  late,  and 
which  is  sapping  the  foundations  of  morality  and  religion.  The  time 
was  when  such  a  field  was  unknown  in  Scotland.  While  the  obliga- 
tions of  our  National  Covenants  were  practically  regarded,  and  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  carried  into  effect  by  all  ranks  and 
classes,  there  was  no  necessity  for  home  evangelization.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Covenanted  Reformation  reached  all  associations,  and 
*   Vuif  Ayr  Home  Mission  Report,  p.  493. 
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permeated  society  in  all  its  departmeDts.  Ignorance  was  not  per- 
mitted to  corrupt  and  debase  any  class  of  the  community,  while  Sab- 
bath-breaking and  immorality  were  deemed  iniquities  to  be  punished 
by  the  judges.  But  the  decline  of  Eeformation  principles,  accompanied 
by  a  disregard  of  covenant  obligations,  and  neglect  of  ordinances, 
increasing  and  extending  its  banefol  influence,  has  led  imperceptibly 
but  surely  to  the  restoration  of  heathenism  around  the  doors  of  our 
churches.  In  proportion  as  the  churches  and  as  the  State  have  de- 
clined from  Reformation  principles,  in  that  proportion  have  ignorance, 
vice,  and  degradation  appeared  among  the  masses.  Sabbath  profana- 
tion, immorality,  intemperance,  and  every  form  of  social  vice,  have 
succeeded  the  general  departure  from  Reformation  attainments.  These, 
again,  have  been  accompanied  by  the  increasing  power  of  Popery: 
they  have,  in  fact,  frimished  a  field  in  which  Popery  can  work  with 
deadly  eflfect  The  effects  of  backsliding  are  as  yet  but  partially  dis- 
closed. Let  Popery  only  work  unchecked  and  unopposed  for  a  gene- 
ration among  the  lapsed  masses,  and  the  ascendancy  of  antichrist  is 
all  but  certain. 

In  such  circumstances,  every  lover  of  truth  and  freedom,  and  more 
especially  are  Original  Seceders  bound  to  take  part  in  the  work  of 
liome  evangelization.  Not  only  are  we  bound  by  our  covenant  en- 
gagements to  seek  the  extirpation  of  Popery  and  Prelacy,  but  also  the 
extirpation  of  "superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and  whatso- 
ever is  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness,"  lest 
we  partake  in  other  men's  sins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive 
of  their  plagues.  The  danger  to  the  land,  and  to  the  churches  therein, 
is  imminent  If  existing  evils  are  left  to  grow,  the  guilt  of  the 
churches  will  be  rendered  visible  in  their  punishment. 

While,  therefore,  as  Original  Seceders,  we  are  bound  with  every 
other  to  obey  the  command  of  Christ  to  His  Church  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,  we  are  bound  by  the  superadded  obligation 
of  our  covenant  engagements  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  arrest  the  present 
declension,  and  to  revive  the  Covenanted  Reformation.  The  measure 
of  obligation  is  not  abrogated  by  our  peculiar  circumstances.  Though 
we  cannot  do  all  that  we  could  desire',  or  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  demands,  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can,  and  trust  the  Qod 
of  the  Covenant  to  open  up  our  way  to  greater  usefrilness.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  endeavour  to  supply  pure  ordinances,  under 
the  banner  of  a  judicial  testimony  lifted  up  for  truth,  to  those  who 
may  voluntarily  gather  themselves  around  it.  We  must  endeavour, 
to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability,  the  enlargement  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom. 

In  order  to  effect  this,  something  more  systematic  and  concentrated 
than  we  have  yet  attempted  seems  necessary.  Though  all  our  energies 
should  be  enlisted  in  one  special  field,  in  the  way  of  dispensing  gospel 
ordinances,  house  visititation,  district  meetings,  and  education,  it  would 
not  be  more  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  demands.  Your  Committee 
do  not  desiderate  rash  action,  or  the  adoption  of  any  Utopian  theory,  in 
the  way  of  supplanting  existing  operations.  What  they  desiderate  is 
the  prayerful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  and  that  something 
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practical  may,  as  early  as  possible,  be  done  to  cany  forwaid  the  meut 
being  now  employed  to  their  legitimate  result — ^viz.,  church  extension. 

In  the  good  providence  of  God,  there  is  now  the  near  pro^wct  of 
not  only  a  full  supply  of  ordinances  for  our  congregations,  but  also  of 
the  services  of  some  licentiates  being  available  for  evangelistic  woik; 
hence  there  is  a  special  call  upon  the  Synod  maturely  to  consider  what 
may  be  practically  done  to  implement  our  obligations,  as  witnesses  for 
Christ.  While  we  are  lingering,  souls  are  perishing — the  tares  sown 
by  the  enemy  are  spreading — die  work  is  becoming  more  difficult — 
the  danger  more  appalling,  and  our  opportunities  more  circnmscribed. 
Might  not  something  be  done  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  among  onr 
people — to  excite  increased  liberality — to  enlist  prayerful  sympathy, 
and  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Christians  around  us.  Perhaps  it  is  looking 
at  our  own  weakness,  rather  than  at  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  living 
Head  of  the  Church — ^at  our  limited  resources,  rather  than  at  the  di- 
vine treasury  of  blessings — at  our  own  feeble  efforts,  rather  than  at 
the  never-failing  promises  of  God, — ^that  has  hitherto  led  to  desultory, 
uncertain,  and  incomplete  action. 

In  closing,  your  Committee,  while  bearing  unequivocal  testimony  to 
the  zeal,  prudence,  and  energy  of  the  agents  already  in  the  field,  sod 
to  the  sustained  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  those  by  whom  mission- 
ary operations  have  been  organized  and  conducted,  beg  at  the  same 
time  to  express  their  conviction  that  the  body,  as  such,  has  not  yet  re- 
sponded to  the  claims  of  Christ  in  reference  to  the  mission  field  as 
might  have  been  done ;  neither  has  the  Synod  yet  reached  the  mark  in 
sufficiently  fostering  and  cherishing  the  missionary  spirit  among  min- 
isters, elders,  students,  and  members. 

The  stniggle  for  local  existence  has  too  frequently  paralysed  geneial 
action,  while  wealth  has  in  too  many  cases  foimd  other  outlets  than 
sending  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  In  regard  to  this  matter.  Original 
Seceders  might  learn  important  lessons  from  other  parties,  whose  do- 
nations flow  liberally  into  the  missionary  treasury,  and  whose  energies 
are  employed  in  extending  denominational  interests  not  so  worthy  as 
our  own. 

We  need  to  be  brought  anew  to  the  mount  of  ascenfdon,  from 
which  we  may  hear  re-echoed  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  triumphant 
Redeemer,  in  which  He  uttered  the  high  commission, "  Go  ye,  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you;  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.     Amen." 

John  Blakely,  Convener. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HALL  COMBOTTEE, 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  SYNOD  OF  UNITED  ORIGINAL  SECEDERS,  MAY,  1864. 

1h  reporting  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year  anent  the  Hall,  your  Committit 
have  to  state  that  they  can  only  now  present  an  interim  Report  in  regmrd  to  tbt 
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leading  matter  which  formed  the  robject  of  the  two  last  Reports  which  they  took 
the  liberty  of  laying  on  the  table  of  the  Synod — viz.,  The  oonree  of  inBtmctipn  which 
it  is  proposed  should  be  parsaed  by  all  the  students  belonging  to  the  Synod,  and 
which  is  to  be  carried  into  eflfect  by  the  Presbyteries.  Until  the  resalt  of  the  reports 
of  Presbyteries  anent  that  coarse  of  instruction  be  ascertained,  your  Committee  can- 
not do  anything  farther  in  the  matter.  But  as  it  is  evidently  highly  desirable  that 
these  Reports  should  be  examined  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  that  the  Synod  should 
adjudicate  upon  the  course  of  iustraction  without  further  delay,  your  Committee 
would  recommend  that  they  should  be  empowered  to  meet  at  the  close  of  the  present 
sederunt,  and  be  iostructed  to  bring  up  a  Report  upon  the  subject,  to  be  laid  before 
the  Synod  during  its  present  meeting.  This  will  facilitate  the  main  business  which 
your  Committee  have  had  under  their  consideration  for  a  length  of  time,  and  enable 
the  Synod  to  enact  the  course  of  instruction  which  is  henceforth  to  be  prosecuted 
by  the  students,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Presbyteries  within  whose  bounds  they 
may  be  residing. 

During  Ust  session,  the  number  of  students  attending  the  Hall  was  seven,  four 
having  entered  for  the  first  year,  one  for  the  second,  and  the  other  two,  who  have 
not  yet  completed  their  College  curriculum,  being  merely  hearers.  From  statements 
received  from  the  Professor,  your  Committee  are  glad  to  report  that  all  the  students 
showed  becoming  diligence  in  their  studies,  and  performed  the  several  exercises  pre- 
scribed to  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  One  student — viz.,  Mr  W.  B.  Gardiner — 
whose  status  was  adjudicated  upon  at  last  meeting  of  Synod,  has  since  last  session  of 
the  Hall  been  licensed,  and  his  name  is  now  on  the  roll  of  probationers.  As  re- 
qnested  by  the  Synod  at  its  last  meeting,  Mr  Roger,  Convener  of  the  Committee, 
delivered  an  address  to  the  students,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  "  On  the  Necessity 
of  Personal  Religion  for  the  Discharge  of  the  Work  of  the  Ministry,"  which  has  since, 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee  and  the  students,  been  published  and  widely  circu- 
lated ;  and  as  it  is  presumed  it  will  be  the  mind  of  the  Synod  that  an  address  on 
a  collateral  subject  should  be  delivered  to  the  students,  either'atthe  commencement 
-or  the  close  of  the  next  session  of  the  Hall,  the  Committee  would  take  leave  to  re- 
commend that  the  Rev.  Dr  Blakely  be  requested  to  give  that  address. 

Your  Committee  have  further  to  report  that  the  Scottish  Reformation  Society, 
through  its  Secretary,  has  made  o£fer  of  three  prizes — one  of  £5,  one  of  £3,  and  one 
of  £2 — to  the  students  belonging  to  the  Synod,  for  competition  on  a  Popish  subject, 
— ^the  competition,  including  the  selection  of  the  subject,  preparing  the  questions, 
examining  the  papers,  deciding  to  whom  the  prizes  should  be  given,  and  delivering 
the  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors,  being  \e(t  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Your  Committee,  considering  the  unconditional  nature  of  the  offer  of  these  prizes, 
and  onderstanding  that  no  approval  of  the  constitution  of  the  Society  is  implied, 
•greed  to  accept  the  prizes,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Synod,  and  instructed  the 
Convener  to  write  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  to  that  effect,  and  returned  the 
thanks  of  the  Committee  for  the  prizes.  It  was  further  agreed  to  recommend  that 
the  work  for  examination  should  be  **  Barrow  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope  " — that 
the  competition  should  take  place  about  the  end  of  October,  and  that  it  be  open  to 
all  the  students,  literary  and  theological,  who  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  Synod. 
It  will  remain  for  the  Synod  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  Committee  in  this 
matter  as  it  shall  see  cause.  Your  Committee  would  only  take  leave  to  state,  that 
the  opportunity  afforded,  by  the  offer  of  these  prizes,  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
atndents  to  the  important  topics  involved  in  the  Popish  controversy,  is  one  which, 
in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  gladly  embraced  and  suitably  improved,  convinced  as 
they  are  that  no  more  important  branch  of  study  can  be  prosecuted  by  the  students 
at  the  present  time. 
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The  following  is  the  course  of  intersessional  itady  for  Uw  ■todents,  raferwd  to  k 
the  foregoing  Beport,  which,  afVer  being  carefollj  reviled  bj  the  ByiMsd,  was  enadedi 
and  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  Magazine,  for  the  nae  of  Pmbjteriea  and  rta- 
dents: — 

SYLLABUS   OF  COURSE   OF  INSTRUCTION  APPUCABLE   TO   ALL   8TUDEHTI 
UNDER   THE   INSPECTION   OF   THE   SYNOD   OF    UNITED   OBIGOCAL  8E- 
CEDERS,   TO   BE  CARRIED   INTO   EFFECT  BY  THE   PRESBYTERIES. 
I. — FOa  BTUDEHTS  DC  AKTB. 

1.  Between  first  and  second  session  at  College— To  be  examined  on  talgeclsrf 
first  session's  studies ;  also  in  Latin,  Livy,  book  22,  Ist  and  15th  eectfona  iDcItwfe; 
Greek,  Luke^s  Gospel,  Ist  to  10th  chapters  incIosiTo  ;  Collier's  "  History  of  Eogidk 
Literature,"  and  "Confession  of  Faith,"  with  "National  CoTenajit  and  SoleBi 
League.*' 

2.  Between  second  and  third  sessions  at  Colleg^e — To  be  examined  on  saljedi 
of  second  session's  studies ;  also  in  Latin,  Horace,  "  Ars  Poetica,**  100  Knes ;  QnAt 
John's  Gospel,  10th  to  21st  chapters ;  Mathematics,  Euclid,  first  six  books,  sd 
Algebra,  to  simple  Equations;  Whately's  Logic;  and  Historical  part  of  ''Orignil 
Secession  Testimony." 

3.  Between  third  and  fourth  sessions  at  College — To  be  examined  on  snhjeeli 
of  third  session's  studies ;  also  in  Greek,  Epistle  to  the  Philippiana ;  M'Cosh'i 
••  Moral  Intuitions ; "  M'Crie's  "  Life  of  Knox ;  '*  and  the  Doctrinal  part  of  the  "Ob- 
ginal  Secession  Testimony."  Natural  Philosophy  may  be  taken  either  dnring  tk 
third  or  fourth  session  at  College. 

II. — FOR  8TUOEHT8  OF  THEOLOOT. 

1.  Between  first  and  second  sessions— Home's  "Introduction  to  the  Critiod 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  vol.  IL;  "Scripture  CriticiBm  and  Literpnla- 
tion;"  Killin's  "Ancient  Church;"  and  Alexander's  "Thoughts  on  Preaching;" 
with  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  1st  and  3d  chapters  of  Genesis;  and  Greek,  Booubh^ 
Ist  to  5th  chapters — to  master  the  original  text,  and  examine  the  critical  difficoltiaL 

1.  Between  second  and  third  sessions — Fairbaim's  "Hermeneutioa;**  Masheiali 
"  Church  History,"  from  4th  to  12th  centuries;  Stevenson's  "History;"  and  Cm- 
ningham's  "Historical  Theology,"  vol.  L;  with  Hebrew,  1st  to  5th  Psalms;  aad 
Greek,  Romans,  6th  to  10th  chapters  inclusive — to  master  the  original  text,  and 
examine  the  critical  difBculties. 

3.  Between  third  and  fourth  sessions — Mosheim's  "  Church  Histoiy/'  from  13& 
to  17th  centuries;  Cunningham's  "Historical  Theology,"  voL  II.;  "Plea  lir 
Presbytery,"  by  Ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster;  and  Wilson's  "Defence  of  Bs- 
formation  Principles;  with  Hebrew,  1st  to  5th  chapters  of  Isaiah;  and  Greek, 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians— to  master  the  original  text,  and  examine  the  critic^ 
difficulties. 

Gkobqe  Booeb,  Camoemer. 
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Critical  '^otUts, 


A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Booh  of  Genesis,  with  a  New  Trans- 
lation. By  James  G.  Murphy,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Belfast. 
8vo.,  pp.  xii.  591.     Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

We  are  truly  glad  to  find  Christian  scholars  beginning  to  stir  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  the  original  Scriptures.     There  never  was 
a  time  when  it  was  more  required.     It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm 
that  tl^e  churches  in  this  country  have  sinned  grievously  in  so  long 
neglecting  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  that  we  are  now  reaping  the 
bitter  consequences.     We  find  the  boldest  assertions  made  by  free- 
thinkers in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  we  are  fain  to  be- 
take ourselves  for  arguments  to  refute  them  to  foreign  writers.    Hence 
ve  are  inundated  with  translations  of  biblical  works,  especially  from 
the  Germans,  and  our  own  native  talent  is  neglected.     We  have  no 
such  men  as  Walton,  Castell,  Pococke,  Usher,  Poole,  Melville,  &c. — 
each  of  whom  was  a  host  in  himself  in  biblical  literature.     We  are 
Tery  far  from  ha^ng  amongst  us  the  extent  and  depth  of  erudition, 
the  freshness,  clearness,  and  independence  of  thought,  that  they  pos- 
sessed.    We  have,  it  is  true,  not  a  little  improved  upon  them  in  the 
point  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical  niceties — a  knowledge  of  the 
botany,  zoology,  and  geography  of  the  Bible — but  we  run  too  much  in 
stereotyped  paths,  and  real  biblical  exegesis,  founded  on  an  intelligent 
basis  of  oriental  thought  and  expression,  is  only  beginning.     Our  ad- 
vantages are  infinitely  greater  than  those  possessed  by  our  forefathers, 
in  this,  especially,  that  we  sit  under  our  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  none 
daring  to  make  us  afraid,  in  our  attempts  to  investigate  and  propagate 
the  revealed  truth  of  God.    The  present  time,  also,  is  one  that  calls 
loud  on  every  soldier  of  the  cross  to  buckle  on  his  armour,  and  to 
come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  for  diere  are  traitors 
in  the  camp  !    A  nominally  Christian  bishop  has  issued  a  work,  which 
previous  ages  would  simply  have  stamped  at  once  as  deistical;  others 
are  following  his  example,  and,  more  affecting  still,  the  walls  and 
bulwarks  of  the  largest  section  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Britain 
have  been  thrown  down  by  judicial  decisions,  which  seem  to  render 
its  creed  and  government  as  wide  and  broad  as  the  most  advanced 
sceptic  can  desire. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  God  reigneth,  and  out  of  it  all,  we  doubt 
not.  He  will  bring  good.  Truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail.  We  have 
no  fears  for  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest;  but  it  must  be  borne 
ever  in  mind,  that,  during  its  continuance,  many  "strong  ones"  may 
fall.  It  becomes  us,  then,  to  be  up  and  doing — to  take  up  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  with  which  alone  we  are  to  fight  the  spiritual  contest; 
to  examine  it  on  all  sides,  that  we  may  kno\v  experimentally  more  and 
more  of  its  intrinsic  value,  and  fi-ee  it,  if  possible,  from  the  rust  and 
defilement  with  which  its  true  character  may  be  more  or  less  marred, 
'  and  its  ability  blunted,  whereby  we  are  assured  that  it  is  mighty. 
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The  following  is  the  course  of  interseniional  study  for  the  students,  referred  to  u 
the  foregoing  Beport,  which,  afVer  heing  carefully  revised  by  the  Synod,  was  enscted, 
and  ordered  to  be  published  io  the  Magazine,  for  the  use  of  Presbyteries  end  stu- 
dents:— 

SYLLABUS   OF  COURSE   OF  INSTRUCTION  APPUCABLE   TO    ALL.   BTUDESTS 
UNDER   THE   INSPECTION   OF   THE   SYNOD   OF   UNITED   OBIOIMAL  8E- 
CEDERS,   TO   BE  CARRIED   INTO   EFFECT  BY  THE   PBESBYTERDES. 
I. — FOa  8TUDEHTS  DC  ABTB. 

1.  Between  first  and  second  session  at  Colleg^e — To  be  examined  on  sabjectstf 
first  session's  studies ;  also  in  Latin,  Livy,  book  22,  1st  and  15th  eecUons  indushe; 
Greek,  Luke*s  Gospel,  1st  io  10th  chapters  inclusive  ;  Collier's  "  History  ofEa^bk 
Literature,*'  and  "Confession  of  Faith,"  with  "National  CoTenant  and  Solesn 
League." 

2.  Between  second  and  third  sessions  at  Colleg^e — To  be  ezamined  on  tuljeeli 
of  second  session's  studies ;  also  in  Latin,  Horace,  "  Ars  Poetica,*'  100  lines  ;  Gieek, 
John's  Gospel,  10th  to  21st  chapters;  Mathematics,  Euclid,  first  aiz  books,  sri 
Algebra,  to  simple  Equations;  Whately's  Logic;  and  Historical  part  of  "Orignl 
Secession  Testimony." 

3.  Between  third  and  fourth  sessions  at  College — To  be  examined  on  subfedi 
of  third  session's  studies ;  also  in  Greek,  Epistle  to  the  Philippiana ;  M'Coshli 
*'  Moral  Intuitions ; "  M'Crie's  "  Life  of  Knox ; "  and  the  Doctrinal  part  of  the  "On- 
ginal  Secession  Testimony."  Natural  Philosophy  may  be  taken  either  during  tk 
third  or  fourth  session  at  College. 

II. — FOR  8TUOEHT8  OP  THEOLOOT. 

1.  Between  first  and  second  sessions — Home's  "Introduction  to  the  Cn&ak 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  vol.  IL;  "Scripture  Criticism  and  Literpnli^ 
tion;"  Killin's  "Ancient  Church;"  and  Alexander's  "Thoughts  on  Preachiagi* 
with  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  1st  and  3d  chapters  of  Genesis;  and  Greek,  Boaum 
Ist  to  5th  chspters — to  master  the  original  text,  and  examine  the  critical  difBcaltiBi 

1.  Between  second  and  tb'rd  sessions — Fairbaim's  "  Hermeneutics;"  MoefaoM^ 
"  Church  History,"  from  4th  to  12th  centuries;  Stevenson's  "History;"  and  C» 
ningham's  "Historical  Theology,"  vol.  I.;  with  Hebrew,  1st  to  5th  Paalms;  oi 
Greek,  Romans,  6th  to  10th  chapters  inclusive — to  master  the  original  text,  oi 
examine  the  critical  difficulties. 

3.  Between  third  and  fourth  sessions — Mosheim's  "  Church  History,**  horn  ISk 
to  17th  centuries;  Cunningham's  "Historical  Theology,"  voL  II.;  "Pfealr 
Presbytery,"  by  Ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster;  and  Wilson's  "Defence  ofB^ 
formation  Principles;  with  Hebrew,  1st  to  5th  chapters  of  Isaiah;  and  Omit 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians — to  master  the  original  text,  and  examine  the  crilial 
difficulties. 

Gbobqe  Booeb,  Cbn0iMr. 
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Critical  "^atUti. 


A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  GenesiSy  vnth  a  New  Trans- 
lation. By  James  G.  Murphy,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Belfast. 
8vo.,  pp.  xii.  591.     Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

We  are  truly  glad  to  find  Christian  scholars  beginning  to  stir  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  the  original  Scriptures.     There  never  was 
a  time  when  it  was  more  required.     It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm 
that  tl^e  churches  in  this  country  have  sinned  grievously  in  so  long 
neglecting  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  that  we  are  now  reaping  the 
bitter  consequences.     We  find  the  boldest  assertions  made  by  free- 
thinkers in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  we  are  fain  to  be- 
take ourselves  for  arguments  to  refute  them  to  foreign  writers.    Hence 
-we  are  inundated  with  translations  of  biblical  works,  especially  from 
the  Grermans,  and  our  own  native  talent  is  neglected.     We  have  no 
such  men  as  Walton,  Castell,  Pococke,  Usher,  Poole,  Melville,  &c. — 
each  of  whom  was  a  host  in  himself  in  biblical  literature.     We  are 
)[    very  far  from  having  amongst  us  the  extent  and  depth  of  erudition, 
\    the  freshness,  clearness,  and  independence  of  thought,  that  they  pos- 
sessed.    We  have,  it  is  true,  not  a  little  improved  upon  them  in  the 
point  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical  niceties — a  knowledge  of  the 
botany,  zoology,  and  geography  of  the  Bible — but  we  run  too  much  in 
Btereotyped  paths,  and  real  biblical  exegesis,  founded  on  an  intelligent 
p!-  basis  of  oriental  thought  and  expression,  is  only  beginning.     Our  ad- 
ii^  vantages  are  infinitely  greater  than  those  possessed  by  our  forefathers, 
!§.   in  this,  esi)ecially,  that  we  sit  under  our  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  none 
i\   daring  to  make  us  afraid,  in  our  attempts  to  investigate  and  propagate 
'i   the  revealed  truth  of  God.    The  present  time,  also,  is  one  that  calls 
^    loud  on  every  soldier  of  the  cross  to  buckle  on  his  armour,  and  to 
■■    come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  for  there  are  traitors 
^     in  the  camp  !    A  nominally  Christian  bishop  has  issued  a  work,  which 
t     previous  ages  would  simply  have  stamped  at  once  as  deistical;  others 
are  following  his  example,  and,  more  affecting  still,  the  walls  and 
;     bulwarks  of  the  largest  section  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Britain 
-     have  been  thrown  down  by  judicial  decisions,  which  seem  to  render 
:    its  creed  and  government  as  wide  and  broad  as  the  most  advanced 
^:-  Bceptic  can  desire. 

'^  In  the  midst  of  all  this  God  reigneth,  and  out  of  it  all,  we  doubt 
"  not,  He  will  bring  good.  Truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail.  We  have 
no  fears  for  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest;  but  it  must  be  borne 
.  ever  in  mind,  that,  during  its  continuance,  many  "strong  ones"  may 
.  fell.  It  becomes  us,  then,  to  be  up  and  doing — to  take  up  the  sword 
«  of  the  Spirit,  with  which  alone  we  are  to  fight  the  spiritual  contest; 
,'to  examine  it  on  all  sides,  that  we  may  know  experimentally  more  and 

•  more  of  its  intrinsic  value,  and  fi-ee  it,  if  possible,  from  the  rust  and 

•  defilement  with  which  its  true  character  may  be  more  or  less  marred, 
»and  its  ability  blunted,  whereby  we  are  assured  that  it  is  mighty, 
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The  following  is  the  coarse  of  intereessional  itady  for  the  ttudents,  fefemd  to  in 
the  foregoing  Beport,  which,  afVer  being  carefolly  rsTiaed  by  the  Synod,  was  enacted, 
and  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  Magazine,  for  the  nae  of  Preabyteriea  and  abh 
dents: — 

SYLLABUS   OF  COURSE   OF  INSTRUCTION  APPUCABLE   TO  ALL   STUDENTS 
UNDER   THE   INSPECTION   OF   THE   SYNOD   OF   UNITED   ORIGINAL  8£- 
CEDERS,   TO   BE  CARRIED   INTO   EFFECT   BY   THE   PRESBYTERIES. 
I.— FOK  BTUDEHTS  IH  ABTB. 

1.  Between  first  and  second  session  at  CoUeg^e — To  be  examined  on  anlyectBof 
first  session's  studies ;  also  in  Latin,  Livy,  book  22,  Ist  and  15th  sections  indttsife ; 
Greek,  Lnke^s  Gospel,  Ist  to  10th  chapters  inclnsive  ;  CoUier'a  "  History  of  Eogliili 
Literature,**  and  ''Confession  of  Faith,**  with  "National  Ck>Tennnt  and  Solemo 
League.** 

2.  Between  second  and  third  sessions  at  Colleg^e — To  be  examined  on  taljedi 
of  second  session *s  studies ;  also  in  Latin,  Horace,  "  Ars  Poettca,"  100  lines  ;  Greek, 
John*s  Gospel,  10th  to  21st  chapters;  Mathenoatics,  Euclid,  first  six  books,  and 
Algebra,  to  simple  Equations;  Whately*s  Logic;  and  Historical  part  of  "  Original 
Secession  Testimony.** 

3.  Between  third  and  fourth  sessions  at  College — To  be  examined  on  subjects 
of  third  session*s  studies ;  also  in  Greek,  Epistle  to  the  Philippians ;  M'Cosh^i 
•'  Moral  Intuitions ;  '*  M*Crie*s  "  Life  of  Knox ; "  and  the  Doctrinal  part  of  the  "  Ori- 
ginal Secession  Testimony.'*  Natural  Philosophy  may  be  taken  either  during  the 
third  or  fourth  session  at  College. 

II. — ^POR  8TUDBHT8  OP  THSOLOOT. 

1.  Between  first  and  second  sessions— Home's  "Introduction  to  the  Critical 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'*  vol.  II.;  "Scripture  Criticism  and  Interpreta- 
tion;** Killin*8  "Ancient  Church;**  and  Alexander's  "Thoughts  on  Preaching;** 
with  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  1st  and  3d  chapters  of  Genesis;  and  Greek,  Romass, 
1st  to  5th  chapters — to  master  the  original  text,  and  examine  the  critical  difficulties. 

1.  Between  second  and  third  sessions — Fairbaim's  "Hermeneutics;**  Mosheim'i 
"  Church  History,"  from  4th  to  12th  centuries;  Stevenson *s  "History;"  and  Can* 
ningham's  "Historical  Theology,"  vol.  I.;  with  Hebrew,  1st  to  5th  Psalms;  and 
Greek,  Romans,  6th  to  10th  chapters  inclusive — to  master  the  original  text,  and 
examine  the  critical  difficulties. 

3.  Between  third  and  fourth  sessions — MoBheim*s  "  Church  History,**  fipom  13th 
to  17th  centuries;  Cunningham *s  "Historical  Theology,"  voL  XL;  "Plea  fir 
Presbytery,'*  by  Ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster;  and  Wilson's  "Defence  of  Be- 
formation  Principles;  with  Hebrew,  1st  to  5th  chapters  of  Isaiah;  and  Greek, 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians — to  master  the  original  text,  and  examine  the  critical 
difficulties. 

Gbobqe  Booeb,  Qnwener. 
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dritual  ^fltids. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  with  a  New  Trans- 
lation. By  Jamea  G.  Murphy,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Belfast. 
8vo.,  pp.  xii.  591.     Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

We  are  truly  glad  to  find  Christian  scholars  beginning  to  stir  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  the  original  Scriptures.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  it  was  more  required.  It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm 
that  tl^e  churches  in  this  country  have  sinned  grievously  in  so  long 
neglecting  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  that  we  are  now  reaping  the 
bitter  consequences.  We  find  the  boldest  assertions  made  by  free- 
thinkers in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  we  are  fain  to  be- 
take ourselves  for  arguments  to  refute  them  to  foreign  writers.  Hence 
we  are  inundated  with  translations  of  biblical  works,  especially  from 
the  Germans,  and  our  own  native  talent  is  neglected.  We  have  no 
such  men  as  Walton,  Castell,  Pococke,  Usher,  Poole,  Melville,  &c. — 
each  of  whom  was  a  host  in  himself  in  biblical  literature.  We  are 
very  far  from  having  amongst  us  the  extent  and  depth  of  erudition, 
the  freshness,  clearness,  and  independence  of  thought,  that  they  pos- 
sessed. We  have,  it  is  true,  not  a  little  improved  upon  them  in  the 
point  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical  niceties — a  knowledge  of  the 
botany,  zoology,  and  geography  of  the  Bible — but  we  run  too  much  in 
stereotyped  paths,  and  real  biblical  exegesis,  founded  on  an  intelligent 
basis  of  oriental  thought  and  expression,  is  only  beginning.  Our  ad- 
vantages are  infinitely  greater  than  those  possessed  by  our  forefathers, 
in  this,  esi)ecially,  that  we  sit  under  our  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  none 
daring  to  make  us  afraid,  in  our  attempts  to  investigate  and  propagate 
the  revealed  truth  of  God.  The  present  time,  also,  is  one  that  calls 
loud  on  every  soldier  of  the  cross  to  buckle  on  his  armour,  and  to 
come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  for  there  are  traitors 
in  the  camp  !  A  nominally  Christian  bishop  has  issued  a  work,  which 
previous  ages  would  simply  have  stamped  at  once  as  deistical;  others 
are  following  his  example,  and,  more  affecting  still,  the  walls  and 
bulwarks  of  the  largest  section  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Britain 
have  been  thrown  down  by  judicial  decisions,  which  seem  to  render 
its  creed  and  government  as  wide  and  broad  as  the  most  advanced 
sceptic  can  desire. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  God  reigneth,  and  out  of  it  all,  we  doubt 
not.  He  will  bring  good.  Truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail.  We  have 
no  fears  for  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest;  but  it  must  be  borne 
ever  in  mind,  that,  during  its  continuance,  many  "strong  ones"  may 
fall.  It  becomes  us,  then,  to  be  up  and  doing — to  take  up  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  with  which  alone  we  are  to  fight  the  spiritual  contest; 
to  examine  it  on  all  sides,  that  we  may  knoV  experimentally  more  and 
more  of  its  intrinsic  value,  and  fi-ee  it,  if  possible,  from  the  rust  and 
defilement  with  which  its  true  character  may  be  more  or  less  marred, 
and  its  ability  blunted,  whereby  we  are  assured  that  it  is  mighty. 
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through  God,  to  make  the  man  of  Qod  perfect,  thoroogfalj  fitted  and 

furnished  to  all  good  works. 

The  only  true  foundation  of  truth  is  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  tbej 
came  from  the  pens  of  the  writers,  in  the  original  languages.  Oiff 
knowledge  of  these  original  Scriptures  is  based  upon  a  gaccessioD  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  MSS.,  some  of  as  early  a  date  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  In  these  MSS.  there  are,  as  might  be  expected,  i 
considerable  number  of  variations.  There  are  said  to  be  100,000  ii 
the  New  Testament  MSS.,  and  there  cannot  be  less  in  those  of  the 
Old  Testament.  But  these  variations  are  of  trifling  character,  m 
affecting  the  substance  and  form  of  the  narrative;  so  that,  thougli  they 
undoubtedly  change  the  meaning  of  several  important  and  interestiii^ 
passages,  they  do  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  change  one  article  d 
the  Christian  faith,  or  one  moial  precept  This  is  the  unanimooi 
conclusion  of  all  biblical  scholars  in  the  land,  and  is  highly  gratifyiog*. 
The  very  utmost  that  these  various  readings  have  done,  has  been  to 
negative  the  application  of  some  particular  passage  to  certain  doctrines; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  brought  to  the  support  of  those 
very  doctrines  certain  other  passages,  which  much  more  than  coon* 
terbalance  the  loss  of  the  former.  Thus,  e.g,^  on  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  while  they  have  decidedly  disproved  one,  and  probably  put 
other  three  out  of  the  list  of  proofis  of  this  doctrine,  they  have  cleaied 
up  and  restored  to  us  at  least  ten  or  twelve  others,  whose  appro[»iale- 
ness  is  indisputable. 

But  we  do  not  depend  on  MSS.  only;  we  have  a  long  series  rf 
translations,  reaching  far  beyond  the  age  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  even  to 
280  years  before  Christ,  when  the  Septuagint  version  was  commenced. 
We  give  it  as  our  most  deliberate  opinion^  that  this  version  is  worth 
all  the  other  ancient  versions  put  together,  notwithstanding  its  macy 
imperfections.  Then  we  have  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Latin,  Samaritan, 
Ethiopic,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  When  we  compare 
these  with  the  original  texts,  we  find  numerous  places  where  tiieir 
authors  must  have  had  a  different  original  text  from  that  which  we 
have,  or  where  they  must  have  greatly  misunderstood  it;  but  still  the 
same  conclusion  follows  here  as  before — that  they  do  not  change  one 
article  of  faith,  or  one  moral  precept. 

In  the  view  of  the  whole,  then,  we  say,  let  the  explorers  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  MSS.  continue  their  search,  and  let  the  investigators  of 
Ancient  Versions  hold  on  their  way :  we  fear  not  the  result,  but  rath^ 
anticipate  it  with  joy.  They  are  but  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  to  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  We  anticipate  no  great  result 
from  their  labours,  but  bid  them  heartily  God- speed.  We  rather  fed 
that  there  is  in  the  Scripture  text,  as  commonly  received  among  as 
— in  our  Hebrew  Bibles  and  Greek  Testaments — a  mine  of  pure  goW 
yet  undiscovered,  compared  with  which  the  light  arising  from  variooi 
rearlings  of  MSS.  and  versions  is  but  as  the  twinkling  of  a  taper. 

But,  in  digging  into  this  mine,  there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way.  This  right  way  is  what  is  called  the  "Grammatico- Historical" 
It  is  not  grammar  alone,  nor  history  alone,  but  both  combined,  that 
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will  stand  the  test  to  which  Scripture  truth  is  now  being  subjected. 
Before  we  can  decide  upon  the  meaning  of  any  word  or  phrase,  we 
must  ascertain  its  etiological  character,  and  then  its  idiomatid.  We 
must  not  attempt  to  separate  the  two:  singly,  they  are  feeble;  com- 
f  bined,  they  are  irresistible.  We  have  many  helps  to  both.  The 
modem  Hebrew  and  Greek  Lexicons  are  pretty  sound  upon  the  first; 
the  Concordances  are  the  pillars  of  the  second.  We  cannot  suffi- 
ciently commend  such  self-interpreting  works  as  the  "  Englishman's 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Concordances."  We  say  it  most  advisedly,  that 
if  we  were  shut  up  to  the  exclusive  use  of  one  single  work  in  our 
biblical  studies,  we  should  prefer  these  three  volumes  to  any  twenty 
others  that  could  be  named. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  independence  in  Dr  Murphy's  work  that 
pleases  us.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  reference  to  any  other  writer, 
either  foreign  or  British.  This  is  pleasant,  for  the  great  majority  of 
%  modem  critical  works  on  the  Bible  are  crowded  with  references  to 
other  commentators,  by  which  we  may  get  the  history  of  an  interpreta- 
tion, but  not  the  trath  of  the  passage.  But  we  must  frankly  confess 
that  we  are  disappointed  with  his  volume,  on  the  whole.  We  ex- 
pected greater  things  from  it.  Notwithstanding  its  size,  it  is,  we 
think,  superficial.  There  are  many  excellent  remarks  in  it,  but  it 
does  not,  in  our  deliberate  opinion,  advance  in  the  least  the  critical 
study  of  the  Bible.  It  has  not  a  few  careless,  unguarded  statements, 
that  we  find  impossible  lo  account  for,  except  by  supposing  them  to  be 
class  jottings  for  his  students,  as  the  short,  abrupt,  dogmatic  style 
would  imply.  Though  it  has  a  good  number  of  Hebrew  words  at  the 
head  of  each  section,  his  Hebrew  philology  is  simply  nothing  but 
what  any  third  year's  student  might  be  safely  supposed  to  possess. 
The  Translation  also,  which  in  the  first  chapter  is  excessively  literal, 
is  in  the  remainder  little  else  than  a  transcript  of  the  common  one, 
and,  consequently,  a  waste  of  space. 

We  have  turned  up  to  the  chief  passages  in  Genesis  on  which  cri- 
tics differ,  but  have  found  almost  nothing  in  this  volume  to  reward 
our  toil.  The  author  either  does  not  see  the  difficulties,  or  he  ignores 
them.  We  hope  to  take  up  these  at  some  other  time,  and  show  how 
easily  these  supposed  difficulties  vanish.  Not  all,  indeed:  there  are 
some  of  which  we  fear  we  have  not  got  the  key;  but  these  are  to  be 
expected  in  a  writing  three  thousand  years  old. 

To  gratify  the  reader's  curiosity,  and  to  show  a  few  of  the  rash 
and  unwarranted  assertions  and  strange  statements  that  disfigure  the 
volume  now  before  us,  we  give  a  few  examples  from  the  first  five 
pages  of  the  work.  For  example,  he  says:  "In  the  oldest  MSS. 
these  verses  [of  the  poetical  books]  were  written  separately^  though 
the  arrangement  has  been  laid  aside  in  the  Masoretic  MSS."  Now, 
we  would  desire  to  ask,  Where  are  "the  oldest  MSS.?"  We  have 
none  but  Masoretic  ones,  and  even  if  there  be  any  non-Masoretic, 
how  are  they  known  to  be  "the  oldest?"  and  yet  again,  how  is  it 
proved  that  they  had  the  verses  separate? 

On  Gen.  i.  1,  he  says  of  the  Hebrew  word  TWtfr\  (reshith) :  "Be- 
ginning of  a  thing  in  point  of  time  (Gen.  x.  10)  or  value  (Prov.  i.  7)." 

4  I 
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The  latter  passage  is,  '^The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
knowledge/'  But  why  should  the  word  "beginning"  beie  be  sop- 
posed  to  refer  to  value  rather  than  to  time?  The  man  who  does  not 
fear,  t.e.  reverence  Gk)d,  does  not  "know"  anything  of  the  Lord;  the 
"fear"  is  also  literally  "the  beginning  of  knowledge."  The  word 
may  elsewhere  refer  to  value,  but  Prov.  i.  7,  does  not  prove  it. 

Again :  he  remarks  that  the  phrase  n^etni  (be-resbith),  in  the 
beginning,  "is  always  used  in  reference  to  time.  Here  only  is  it 
taken  absolutely."  Why  should  it  be  taken  absolutely  bere,  and  not 
elsewhere?  Everywhere  else  (except  in  Isa.  zlvL  10)  it  is  in  the 
construct  state,  and  only  an  absurdly  rigid  adherence  to  the  Masoretie 
punctuation  (a  work  of  the  seventh  century,  contemporaneons  with 
the  rise  of  Mahommed  and  the  Pope)  could  prevent  its  being  here 
considered  as  a  construct,  which  solves  of  itself  one  of  the  haidest 
problems  of  the  age,  When  was  the  beginning?  We  might  fill  pages 
with  conflicting  opinions;  but  just  exercise  the  grammatico-histoncal 
plan  we  have  recommended,  and  the  result  will  be,  that  the  "begin- 
ning" is  the  beginning  of  the  action  just  about  to  be  stated — ^vit, 
"  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  On  looking  back  to 
the  Review  of  Young's  New  Translation,  which  appeared  in  onr  pagei 
a  few  months  ago,  our  readers  will  see  how  that  writer  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion.  If  the  usus  loquendi  of  a  language  has  any  force  at 
all,  it  is  in  such  cases  as  the  present,  where  it  dispels  "ancient 
night." 

On  the  verb  fc<"»l  (bara),  Dr  Murphy  says,  "  It  has  God  always  for 
its  subject."  This  is  true  only  of  its  use  in  the  Kal  conjugation,  not 
in  the  Piel,  which  itself  is  a  Masoretie  distinction  of  questionable 
value,  and  of  no  authority  (beyond  being  a  tradition  of  the  seventh 
century),  as  they  have  left  many  verbs  as  Kal  which  ought  to  have 
been  Piel.  Thus  the  verb  ani  (nahag),  "to  lead,"  which  occuts 
thirty  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  twenty  times  printed  as  Kal^ 
and  ten  times  as  Piel;  but  the  meaning  is  precisely  the  same,  whether 
Kal  or  Piel.  The  whole  thirty  passages  should  have  been  pointed 
uniformly  either  Kal  or  Piel,  but  not  hoih.  We  could  produce  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  similar  examples.  To  apply  this  to  the 
case  in  hand.  The  places  where  the  verb  under  consideration  is 
marked  Piel  are  only  four  (Jos.  xvii.  15,  18;  Ez.  xxi.  19;  xxiii.  47), 
where  it  is  translated  in  the  Common  Version  "  to  cut  down,  to  de- 
spatch {margin^  single  out),  choose."  An  attentive  examination  of 
these  passages  will  show  that  the  idea  of  "cutting"  is  only  essential 
to  Ez.  xxiii.  47,  and  that  in  the  others  the  simple  idea  is  thatcrf* 
"  preparing."  Thus  the  house  of  Joseph  is  commanded  "  to  prepare" 
the  forest  for  a  habitation  for  themselves,  and  the  prophet  is  com- 
manded to  "prepare  a  station,"  or  finger-mark,  for  Uie  coming  in  of 
the  king  of  Babylon.  There  is  thus  nothing  but  the  modem  system 
of  vowel  points  to  prevent  us  considering  K'U  (bara),  as  expressive  rf 
formation,  in  the  widest  possible  sense,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the 
old,  but  now  almost  universally  exploded,  notion  of  creation  "  from 
nothing" — ^a  notion  which  Gen.  i.  21,  27,  alone  might  have  prevented. 
Dr  Murphy  says  of  the  verb  (in  Kal)  that  "it  has  only  one  sense.' 
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This  is  but  random  work.  Is  the  sense  the  same  when  used  of  the 
performance  of  a  new  action — e,g,^  causing  the  earth  to  open  its  mouth 
to  swallow  Eorah,  or  of  the  formation  of  man  from  the  dust  of  the 
ground? 

A  little  farther  down  he  says  of  the  same  verb,  that  "  it  is  in  the 
perfect  form,  denoting  a  completed  act."  But  the  perfect  form  is  often 
used  in  Hebrew  where  it  does  not  denote  a  completed  act — e.g,j  Jer. 
xxxi.  3,  '*  I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love."  Is  this  a 
**  completed  act  ?"  His  translation  of  the  verb  as  a  pluperfect,  "  had 
created,"  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  one  of  the  most  unlikely  and  forced 
^e  have  ever  seen. 

Again,  in  reference  to  the  Hebrew  name  for  God — viz.,  D*n!?X 
(alohim) — he  says:  *^The  Arabic,  with  the  same  radicals,  seems 
rather  to  borrow  from  it,  than  to  lend,  the  meaning  coluit  (he  wor- 
shipped), which  it  sometimes  has.  [But  where  is  the  proof?]  The 
root  probably  [!]  means  to  be  lasting,  binding,  firm,  strong.  Hence 
the  noun  means  The  Everlasting  [formerly  it  was  simply  lasting,  now 
it  grows  into  everlasting],  and  in  the  plural  The  Eternal  Powers." 
[This  is  simple  fancy;  the  word  is  applied  to  single  individual  heathen 
deities,  where  the  notion  of  plurality  was  never  thought  of]  ^^  It  is 
cerrectly  rendered  God,  which  perhaps  [I]  meant  loiS  or  niler."  Is 
it  not  rather  a  contraction  of  "  good,"  or  of  the  Persian  "  choda,"  the 
Chaldee  "chad,"  or  the  Hebrew  "achad" — the  onef  Has  he  no 
better  ground  than  this  perpetually  recurring  "perhaps?" 

And  again — "  All  we  can  say  [of  the  use  of  the  plural  Hebrew  form] 
is,  that  it  indicates  such  a  plurality  in  the  one  God,  as  makes  His 
nature  complete,  and  creation  possible.*^  What  does  this  mean  ?  Is 
this  explaining  Scripture  or  darkening  it  ? 

In  regard  to  Gen.  i.  1,  he  says:  "This  great  introductory  sentence 
of  the  Book  of  God  is  equal  in  weight  to  the  whole  of  its  subsequent 
communications  concerning  the  kingdom  of  nature."  The  reader  may 
well  rub  his  eyes,  and  ask.  What  meaneth  this  ?  A  little  farther  on, 
the  author  adds  of  this  verse,  "  that  it  implies  His  omnipotence;"  while, 
in  strict  truth,  it  implies  only  power — ^great  power,  doubtless,  but  not 
"all  power;"  for  we  could  easUy  conceive  even  a  created  being  (who 
could  not  with  any  propriety  be  said  to  be  omnipotent)  forming  a 
world,  if  the  will  of  his  Creator  chose.  And  yet  again,  Dr  M.  adds: 
"  It  asserts  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth — that  is,  of  the 
universe  of  mind  and  matter."  We  had  no  knowledge  before  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  having  a  "  mind."  Probably  he  means  to  in- 
clude under  the  word  "  heavens"  the  beings  who  inhabit  it;  but  how 
does  he  know  that  they  did  not  exist  elsewhere,  before  the  skies  or 
airy  region  that  surrounds  our  earth  was  brought  into  its  present  state  ? 
He  also  adds :  "  It  is  thus  historical  of  the  beginning,  and  prophetical 
of  the  whole  of  time.  It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  all  the  rest  of  reve- 
lation taken  together,  which  merely  records  the  evolutions  of  one 
sphere  of  creation,  and  nearly  and  more  nearly  anticipates  the  end  of 
present  things."  Whether  this  be  biblical  criticism,  or  calculated  to 
promote  the  intelligent  study  of  Sacred  Scripture,  we  leave  to  the 
reader's  meditation. 
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And  jet  once  more,  speaking  of  the  same  first  verse,  he  adds:  ^  It 
indicates  the  relative  superiority,  in  point  of  magnitude,  of  the  hesTeiB 
to  the  earth,  by  giving  the  former  the  first  place  in  the  order  of  words. 
It  is  thus  in  accordance  with  the  first  elements  of  astronomical  science." 
But  surely  this  is  very  weak  criticism,  for  what  shall  we  say  of  Gen. 
ii.  4,  where  we  have  the  order  reversed,  and  the  "earth"  put  be^rae 
the  '* heavens?"  Because  in  the  16th  verse  "the  stars"  are  jdaoed 
after  "  the  moon,*'  are  we  to  suppose  that  they  are  smaller  ? 

So  much  for  his  observations  on  the  first  verse  of  Grenesis.  If  we 
turn  to  those  on  the  second  verse,  we  do  not  find  them  more  accoiate 
or  valuable.  His  translation  is,  "  And  the  earth  had  become  a  waste 
and  a  void;  but  the  simple  verb  n^Pl  (hayah)  never  signifies  "to  be- 
come," except  when  it  is  followed  by  the  preposition  lamed,  as  in  Ex. 
iv.  3,  "And  it  became  a  serpent;"  lit,  "And  it  was  for  a  serpent" 
The  only  passage  he  refers  to  is  Gen.  xix.  26,  where  it  is  said  of  Lot's 
wife,  "And  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt;"  but  here  the  lamed  also  is 
wanting,  and  the  real  translation,  "  And  she  was  a  pillar  of  salt." 
The  fact  is,  the  verb  does  not  at  all  describe  the  mode  of  the  change, 
but  the  fctct  of  what  she  now  was  at  the  time  the  writer  speaks  of  her. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  in  Hebrew  philology  than  the  distinction  of 
the  verb  with  or  without  the  preposition. 

Dr  M.  holds  also  the  very  startling  notion  that  the  "  earth"  spckea 
of  in  the  second  verse  is  different  from  "  the  earth"  mentioned  in  the 
first;  that  here  it  denotes  only  "the  surface  known  to  man"  at  the 
time  of  the  writer  I  His  language  is:  "  So  far  as  the  current  signifi- 
cation of  the  leading  term  [viz.,  earth]  is  concerned,  the  scene  of  the 
six  days'  creation  cannot  be  affirmed,  on  scriptural  authority  alone,  to 
have  extended  beyond  the  surface  known  to  man."  So  that  we  may 
infer  that  Dr  M.  actually  believes  that  "  America,  Australia,  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  even  the  remote  paits  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,"  were  not  within  the  scene  of  the  six  days'  creation  I  This 
is  startling  news  to  theologians  and  geologists;  but  surely  it  does  not 
require  a  formal  refutation.  If  "the  earth"  in  the  second  verse  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  "  the  earth  "  in  the 
first  verse,  then  we  say  there  is  an  end  to  all  certainty  in  language 
and  in  biblical  interpretation. 

Dr  M.  translates  the  word  noniD  (me-rechaphet),  "moved,"  by 
"brooded" — a  meaning  which  there  is  no  proof  it  ever  has  or  bad  in 
Hebrew,  though  in  later  Syriac  it  is  so  used.  It  only  occurs  else- 
where in  Deut.  xxxii.  11,  "As  an  eagle  .  .  .  flattereth  over  her 
young,"  and  in  Jer.  xxiii.  9,  "All  my  bones  shakeJ*  In  neither  of 
these  is  the  Miltonic  idea  of  brooding — i.e.,  sitting  on  eggs  to  hatch 
them — at  all  pcnnissable. 

A  few  lines  farther  down,  on  the  phrase  "  Spirit  of  God,"  we  are 
met  by  the  strange  announcement:  "  It  is  here  intimated  that  Grod  is 
a  spirit;  for  *  the  Spirit  of  God*  is  equivalent  to  *  God,  who  is  a  Spirit' 
[So,  then,  *the  spirit  of  man,'  in  Eco.  iii.  21,  means  'man,  who  Lsa 
spirit/  and,  more  wonderful  still,  in  the  next  clause,  *the  spirit  of  the 
beast,'  must  mean,  '  the  beast,  who  is  a  spirit  I']  This  is  that  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  the  Everlasting,  which  makes  creation  possible.'* 
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If  our  readers  are  able  to  understand  this  language  we  shall  be  glad, 
but  frankly  confess  we  do  not. 

Dr  M.'s  treatment  of  the  Hebrew  tenses  is  equally  arbitrary  and  un- 
safe. Thus,  on  ")DK^1  (va-yomer),  in  the  3d  verse,  he  says:  "As 
the  event  now  before  us  belongs  to  past  time,  this  verb  is  well  enough 
rendered  by  the  past  tense  of  our  English  verb."  On  this  truly  pre- 
posterous and  most  unphilosophic  principle  we  may  make  anything 
we  please  of  Scripture.  Isa.  liii.  2,  "  He  shall  grow  up  before  him  as 
a  tender  plant,"  should  be  rendered  "  He  has  grown  up,"  because  the 
event  belongs  to  past  time  I  That  a  learned  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should  hold  such  errone- 
ous views  regarding  Hebrew  Grammar,  is  truly  wonderful.  If  they 
are  true,  all  the  censures  passed  on  the  Hebrew  language  and  Scrip- 
ture by  Father  Simon  are  fully  justified.  Hebrew  is  a  plastic  nose-of- 
wax,  which  may  be  twisted  any  way  the  critic  pleases.  No  wonder 
the  study  of  Hebrew  is  at  a  discount.  But  we  enter  our  most  solemn 
protest  against  all  such  views.  They  have  no  foundation  to  rest  upon 
but  the  fancies  of  their  expounders.  The  grammar  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  is  as  strictly  philosophical  as  that  of  any  language  on  earth, 
living  or  dead.  But  it  requires  to  be  studied,  not  through  western 
spectacles,  but  in  accordance  with  oriental  forms  of  expression  and  modes 
of  thinking.  But  the  subject  is  far  too  extensive  and  important  to 
be  taken  up  now.  Juster  views  of  the  Hebrew  tenses  are  beginning 
to  prevail,  and,  ere  long,  men  will  wonder  that  tradition  and  fancy 
should  have  so  long  been  allowed  to  deface  the  beauty,  and  mar  the 
value,  of  that  noble  tongue,  in  which  God  was  pleased  to  reveal  the 
larger  portion  of  His  will  to  men. 

We  might  go  over  the  whole  volume  before  us  in  the  same  manner, 
and  find  in  every  paragraph  room  for  correction;  but  we  have  no 
heart  for  the  task.  We  would  rather  find  out  what  is  good  and  pro- 
fitable than  the  reverse.  We  had  originally  intended  to  take  up  all 
the  difficult  passages  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  show  how  easily  the 
grammatico-historical  method  disposes  of  them  all — almost  without 
exception ;  but  other  duties  prevent  us  at  present.  We  may  return 
to  the  subject  at  some  future  time,  and  show  how  far  the  Scriptures 
are  from  being  the  obscure,  difficult  work  that  some  suppose  them  to 
be,  and  which  the  strained  interpretation  of  most  critics  would  lead 
the  reader  to  suppose.  There  is  an  extensive  Commentary  proposed 
to  be  issued  in  England,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Bench  of  Bishops.  We  wish  them  all 
success,  but  our  hopes  are  not  high.  One  has  already  been  published 
in  Glasgow,  edited  by  Drs  Jamieson,  Brown,  and  P^uset,  which  we 
have  not  had  time  fully  to  examine  as  we  could  wish;  but,  judging 
from  the  notes  on  Genesis,  we  have  little  inclination  to  toil  through 
the  remainder.  The  errors  in  the  notes  on  Genesis  are  of  a  precisely 
similar  nature  to  those  we  have  pointed  out  in  that  now  before  us — 
better  calculated  to  obscure  than  to  elucidate  the  truth. 

In  parting  with  Dr  M.'s  volume,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  com- 
mending the  following  extracts  from  his  Introduction  (which  we  think 
the  best  part  of  the  work),  on  "Interpretation:" — 
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"  1.  The  Bible  is  written  by  men.  ThiB  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  Hense  it  is^ 
subject  to  the  ordinary  niles  of  interpretation  which  apply  to  all  human  writtngs; 
not  to  rules  arbitrary  in  their  nature,  modem  in  their  invention,  or  unexampled 
in  the  days  of  the  writer.  Still  further,  the  Bible  is  written  for  men,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  the  language  of  common  life ;  not  in  the  special  terminology  of  adenoe 
or  art.     Hence  the  following  rules  are  obvious : — 

"  Rule  I. — The  usage  of  common  life  determines  the  meaning  of  a  word  or 
phrase;  not  that  of  philosophy. 

"  Rule  II. — The  usage  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  writer  determines  the  mean- 
ing'; not  that  of  any  other  time — not  modem  usage. 

*^  Rule  III. — If  a  word  or  phrase  had  several  meanings,  the  context  determines 
which  it  bears  in  a  given  passage.  The  more  common  meaning  of  the  writer's 
day  ia  to  be  preferred,  provided  it  suits  the  passage;  not  that  more  common  in 
our  day. 

"  Rule  IV. — If  the  author  have  occasion  to  employ  a  new  word,  or  an  old  woid 
in  a  new  signification,  his  definition  or  his  usage  must  determine  the  meaning; 
not  any  other  author's  usage. 

"  Rule  V. — The  direct  or  literal  sense  of  a  9entence  is  the  meaning  of  the 
author  when  no  other  is  indicated;  not  any  figurative,  allegorical,  or  mystical 
meaning. 

"  Rule  VI. — Passages  bearing  a  direct  literal,  or  fully  ascertained  sense,  go  to 
determine  what  passages  have  another  sense  than  the  literal,  and  what  that  other 
sense  is;  not  our  opinions. 

**  2.  The  Bible  treats  of  Qod  in  relation  with  man.  It  is  obvioua  that  this  or* 
cumstance  will  afiford  occasion  for  new  words  and  phrases,  and  new  appUcatiooi 
of  the  old  ones.  It  brings  into  view  such  peculiar  figures  of  speech  as  are  called 
anthropomorphism  and  anthropopathism.  It  gives  a  new  expansion  to  all  the 
previous  rules.     It  is  needful  to  specify  only  one  additional  rule  here : — 

"  Rule  VII. — A  word,  or  phrase,  or  sentence,  belonging  primarily  to  the  thingi 
of  man,  must  be  understood,  when  applied  to  the  things  of  God,  in  a  sense  con- 
sistent with  His  essential  nature;  not  in  a  sense  contradictory  of  any  known 
attribute  of  that  nature. 

"  3.  There  is  a  growth  in  the  Bible  in  two  respects.  1.  There  is  a  growth  in 
the  adding  of  document  to  document  for  at  least  sixteen  himdred  years.  Hence 
the  simple  or  primary  meaning  of  any  part  of  speech  will  appear  in  the  eariier 
documents;  the  more  expanded  and  recondite  may  come  out  only  in  the  later. 
2.  There  is  a  growth,  also,  in  adding  fact  to  fact,  and  truth  to  truth,  whereby 
doctrines  that  at  first  come  out  only  in  the  bud,  are  in  the  end  expanded  into 
full  blow.  At  its  commencement  the  Bible  chooses  and  points  out  the  all-suffi- 
cient root  from  which  all  doctrine  may^  germinate.  That  root  is  God.  In  Him 
inhere  all  the  virtues  that  can  create  and  uphold  a  world,  and  therefore  in  the 
knowledge  of  Him  are  involved  all  the  doctrines  that  can  instmct  and  edify  iht 
intelligent  creature.  Hence  the  elementary  form  of  a  doctrine  will  be  found  in 
the  older  parts  of  Scripture;  the  more  developed  form  in  the  later  books.  Thii 
gives  rise  to  two  similar  rules  of  interpretation : — 

"  Rule  VIII. — The  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase  in  a  later  book  of  Scripture  is 
not  to  be  transferred  to  an  earlier  book,  unless  required  by  the  context. 
'  "  Rule  IX.— The  form  of  a  doctrine  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Bible  must  not 
be  taken  to  be  as  fully  developed  in  a  preceding  part  without  the  warrant  of 
usage  and  the  context. 

**  4.  The  Old  Testament  was  composed  in  Hebrew,  the  New  in  Greek.  Each 
must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  genius  of  the  language  in  which  it  ws« 
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originally  written.  The  interpreter  must  therefore  be  familiar  with  the  grammar 
of  each,  in  which  the  particulars  which  constitute  its  genius  are  gathered  into  a 
system.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were,  moreover,  Hebrews  by  birth 
and  habit,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Luke.  Their  Qreek  therefore  bears  a 
Hebrew  stamp,  and  their  words  and  phrases  are  employed  to  express  Hebrew 
things,  qualities,  customs,  and  doctrines.  Hence  they  must  receive  much  of 
their  elucidation  from  the  Hebrew  parts  of  speech  of  which  they  are  the  intended 
equivalents.     Two  rules  of  interpretation  come  under  this  head : — 

**  Rule  X. — The  sense  of  a  sentence,  and  the  relation  of  one  sentence  to  an- 
other, must  be  determined  according  to  the  grammar  of  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written. 

**  Rule  XI. — The  meaning  of  New  Testament  words  and  phrases  must  be  de- 
termined in  harmony  with  Old  Testament  usage;  not  by  Greek,  against  Hebrew 
usage. 

"  5.  The  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  All  the  other  elements  of  our  fundamental 
postulate  are  plain  on  the  surface  of  things,  and  therefore  unanimously  admitted. 
This,  however,  some  interpreters  of  the  Bible  do  not  accept,  at  least  without  re- 
serve. But,  notwithstanding  their  rejection  of  this  dogma,  such  interpreters  are 
boimd  to  respect  the  claims  of  this  boot  to  be  the  word  of  God.  This  they  can 
only  do  by  applying  to  its  interpretation  such  rules  as  are  fairly  deducible  from 
such  a  characteristic.  In  doing  so  they  put  themselves  to  no  disadvantage. 
They  only  give  the  claimant  a  fair  stage,  and  put  its  hi^  -claim  to  a  reasonable 
test.  Now,  God  is  a  God  of  truth.  His  word  is  truth.  Hence  all  Scripture 
must  be  consistent  with  truth  and  with  itself.  It  contains  no  real  contradiction. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  following  rules : — 

"  Rule  XII. — All  Scripture  is  true,  historically  and  metaphysically;  not  mythi- 
cal or  fallible. 

"Rule  XIII. — In  verbally  discordant  passages,  that  sense  is  to  be  adopted 
which  will  explain  or  obviate  the  discrepancy;  not  a  sense  that  makes  a  contra- 
diction. To  explain  is  positively  to  show  the  harmony  of  the  passage;  to  obviate 
is  negatively  to  show  that  there  is  no  contradiction. 

"  Rule  XIV. — Scripture  explains  Scripture.  Hence  the  clear  and  plain  pas- 
sages elucidate  the  dark  and  abstruse;  not  anything  foreign  to  Scripture  in  time, 
place,  or  sentiment — not  our  philosophy. 

''  XV. — Of  rules  that  cross  one  another,  the  higher  sets  aside  or  modifies  the 
lower."  

Presbyterian  Union.    Full  and  Revised  Report  of  the  Discussions  on  Union,  in 
the  Free  Church  Assembly,  and  in  the  Synods  of  the  United  Presbyterian, 
English  Presbyterian,  Reformed  Presbyterian,  and  Original  Secession  Churches,  • 
in  April  and  May,  1864.      Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot,   15  Princes  Street. 
Glasgow  :  D.  Bryce.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  ' 

This  pamphlet  is  such  that  its  contents  are  of  widely-extended  inter- 
est. The  movement  for  union  takes  an  extensive  range,  and  involves 
matters  of  great  importance,  in  relation  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Church,  in  present  and  succeeding  generations.  It 
would  be  strange  if  the  ministers  and  members  of  those  denominations 
more  immediately  concerned  did  not  wish  to  have  such  an  opportunity 
of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  spirit  and  sentiments,  in 
relaticm  to  this  movement,  as  is  furnished  in  so  full  a  report  of  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  supreme  courts  of  the  respective  churches  in  this  pub- 
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lication.  It  is  valuable  as  a  record  of  a  variety  of  things,  which  many 
most  wish  to  have  beside  them  for  future  reference.  Nor  can  any  tell 
that  circumstances  shall  not  hereafter  transpire  to  give  such  a  docu- 
ment an  interest  far  above  what  it  now  seems  to  possess.  The  effects 
of  this  movement,  in  its  spirit  and  bearing,  are  not  likely  to  be  tran- 
scient,  nor  can  we  doubt  that  they  shall  l3e  fraught  with  impressive 
lessons  of  instmction  to  generations  yet  unborn. 


Sunday-School  Photographs.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Taylor,  Pastor  of  the  Prea- 
byterian  Church,  Briatol;  Pa. ;  with  an  Introduction  by  John  S.  Hart^  LL.D. 
Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co.   London :  Hamilton,  Adama^  &  Co.  1S64. 

This  is  a  work  written  with  great  ability.  It  contains  at  once  such 
a  life-like  portraiture  of  the  faults  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 
certain  classes  of  Sabbath -school  teachers,  and  of  the  commendations 
of  others,  as  are  powerfully  calculated  to  be  antidotes  to  the  evil  ex- 
posed, on  the  one  hand,  and  to  excite  to  copy  the  example  commended, 
on  the  other.  The  good  and  bad  scholar  is  also  graphically  depicted. 
The  volume  contains,  besides,  useful  hints  to  ministers  in  relation  to 
the  young.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  reformation  and  improve- 
ment are  needed  in  this  at  present  popular  department  of  labour. 
While  there  is  much  calculated  to  be  useful  in  the  work,  in  which  we 
rejoice,  the  connections  of  the  author  are  such  that  it  is  not  to  be 
exiKJcted  we  could  sympathise  with  all  that  Mr  Taylor  commends,  and 
that  appears  to  him  laudable,  in  the  exercises  of  many  Sabbath  schools. 
The  work,  however,  is  such  as  few  Christians  can  read  without  being 
edified,  and  stimulated  to  much  important  duty,  as  well  as  reprc»ved  for 
failures — whether  parents  or  teachers,  though tfiil  youths,  or  ministers 
of  the  gospel.     Our  space  does  not  admit  of  extracts. 


A  Beloved  Physician.    Reprinted  from  the  "  Christian  Treasury"  for  June,  1864. 
Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  k  Co.     1864. 

This  is  a  neatly  got-up  and  very  interesting  treatise.  It  contains  a 
brief  record  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  very  devoted  medical  mission- 
ary— Dr  John  Coldstream,  who  was  honoured  to  be  an  instrument  of 
good  in  various  ways,  by  the  godly  example  which  he  set  before,  and 
the  religions  instruction  which  he  gave  to,  medical  students  and  the 
•  patients,  on  whom  he  often  attended  gratuitously,  endeavouring  to  do 
good  to  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  his  patients. 


We  art  happy  to  learn  that  Mr  James  Patrick,  student,  Glaqgow  Univenitj, 
has  obtained  a  prize  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  Class.  The  notice  MLmn  too  late 
for  insertion  in  our  last  number.  If  there  have  been  other  prizes  obtained  by 
any  of  our  students,  we  shall  be  happy  to  notice  them  in  next  number. 
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THE    CHRISTIAN    MINISTRY: 

ITS   MORAL   DIGNITY,    NECESSARY   QUALIFICATIONS,    AND   PROSPECTIVE 

REAVARDS.* 

To  be  a  minister  of  God  is  the  highest,  noblest,  and  most  responsible 
office  to  which  man  can  aspire.  K  the  Christian  is  the  most  elevated 
style  of  man,  the  gospel  minister  is  certainly  the  noblest  style  of  the 
Christian.  The  ministry  of  the  Church  militant  corresponds  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  triumphant — the  "angels"  of  the  Church  be- 
low to  the  angels  around  the  throne.  If  the  latter  are  **  all  minis- 
tering spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation,"  so  are  also  the  former.  They  hold  their  office  under  the 
same  Lord.  They  go  and  come,  in  their  special  sphere,  on  the  same 
errands  of  mercy.  Their  work  is  to  look  into  the  same  mysteries,  and 
to  advance  the  same  glory.  Nay,  more,  they  are  at  once  the  am- 
bassadors of  Christ,  and  fellow- workers  with  Gkd,  in  the  great  scheme 
of  human  redemption.  True,  the  gospel  minister  does  not  come  down 
to  men  as  a  being  of  another  order,  but  he  is  elevated  from  the  order 
of  fallen  h'umanity — called  of  God— -divinely  furnished — ^invested  with 
office — and  sent  as  an  herald  of  mercy  to  his  fellow-men. 

In  all  ages  there  has  been  a  visible  Church  on  earth,  and  so,  in 
like  manner,  a  special  ministry.  The  patriarchs  of  old  were  both 
kings  and  priests  in  their  families  and  tribes.  The  Jewish  priesthood 
were  chosen  of  Gt>d,  consecrated  for  special  services,  and  set  apart 
from  secular  callings,  as  "  holy  unto  the  LordJ^  Not  less  so  are  the 
ministers  of  the  New  Testament  Church,  being  God's  covenant-gift  to 
the  Church,  through  her  exalted  Head,  and  for  her  especial  benefit. 
"Wherefore  He  saith,  when  He  ascended  up  on  high.  He  led  capti- 
vity captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.  .  .  .  And  He  gave  some, 
apostles;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some,  evangelists;  and  some,  pas- 
tors and  teachers;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."     But  not  only  are 

•  Published  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Hall  Committee  and 
Students.  < 
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the 'gospel  ministry  the  gift  of  Christ  to  the  Church,  but  they  are  His 
special  servants,  acting  in  all  things  under  His  immediate  authority. 
"As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you,"  was  the  declank- 
tion  of  Christ  to  the  primitive  preachers.  As  really  as  the  provisions 
of  the  covenant  required  that  Christ  should  be  sent  into  the  world,  to 
make  expiation  for  sin,  so  really  did  it  make  provision  for  the  sending 
of  His  gospel  ministers,  in  order  to  the  administration  of  the  word  of 
life.  The  office  of  the  gospel  ministry  does  not  arise,  like  other  call- 
ings, out  of  that  division  of  labour  necessary  in  the  development  of 
the  social  relations,  but  is  directly  from  heaven — a  dictate  of  infinite 
wisdom,  and  an  exercise  of  Divine  supremacy.  Hence,  in  moral  dig- 
nitf/j  it  rises  transcendently  above  every  other  calling.  I  know  that 
the  men  of  the  world  despise  it,  and  that,  even  among  ministers  and 
members  of  the  Church,  it  is,  at  times,  lightly  esteemed;  because  it  has 
been  frequently  associated  with  reproach  and  poverty,  and  not  less  m 
consequence  of  its  perversion  by  ungodly  men  to  worldly  ends.  But 
this  does  not  affect  its  nature ;  and  there  is  all  the  more  reason  Tvby 
we  should  study  its  true  character,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  its  real 
status,  ere  we  come  to  look  more  closely  at  the  qualifications  requisite 
to  the  right  discharge  of  its  duties  and  resjK)nsibilities.  This  is,  indeed, 
our  starting-point;  for  unless  we  form  right  conceptions  of  the  office 
of  the  ministry  God-ward,  we  shall  never  attain  right  conceptions  of 
our  duty  man- ward.  "I  magnify  mine  office,"  said  the  apostle  Paul; 
and  so  must  every  genuine  minister  of  Christ 

Permit  me,  then,  to  dwell  for  a  little  on  the  moral  dignity  of  the 
gospel  ministry. 

We  do  not  speak  of  dignity  in  the  world's  sense,  or  of  the  majestic 
mein  and  noble  bearing  of  the  aristocracy  of  earth.  It  is  not  in  these 
that  the  dignity  of  the  ministry  consists.  There  may  be  nothing  in 
the  physical  constitution  or  mental  powers  of  the  gospel  minister  to 
command  the  regard  of  the  world.  Of  even  Paul  it  was  said,  "  Ha 
bodily  presence  is  weak,  and  his  speech  contemptible."  The  moral 
dignity  was  in  his  character,  his  letters,  and  his  gospel.  The  best  of 
ministers  are  but  "earthen  vessels,"  in  which  the  Divine  Spirit  puts 
the  heavenly  treasure.  It  is  in  the  likeness  of  their  Master — in  the 
reflection  of  His  moral  image — that  their  dignity  chiefly  consists.  "For 
we  preach  not  ourselves,"  says  Paul,  "but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord; 
and  ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake.  For  God,  who  com- 
manded the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts, 
to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels^  thai  the 
excellency  of  the  power  mag  be  of  Ood,  and  not  of  men^  The  dignity 
of  the  gospel  ministry  does  not  arise  from  their  pre-eminent  intellec- 
tual abilities,  nor  their  rank  in  the  world;  for  "not  many  wise  men 
after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called."  Neither 
does  it  arise  from  the  wealth,  or  numbers,  or  political  relations  of  those 
to  whom  they  minister;  for  one  characteristic  of  Christianity  is,  that 
"the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them."  Neither  does  it 
arise  from  any  mysterious  communication  or  secret  impulse,  in  conse- 
quence of  investiture  with  office,  as  Papists  and  Prelatists  afiBirm.    It 
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is  snperstitioD  alone  that  invests  the  office  with  an  awe  that  constrains 
slavish  fear,  while  obscuring  the  real  dignity  of  the  higher  service  of 
God  in  His  Church.  The  dignity  comeSy  not  from  the  minister  to 
the  office  with  which  he  is  invested,  but  from  that  office  to  the  gospel 
minister.  The  dignity  of  the  office  flows  from  the  place  which  it  holds 
in  the  economy  of  redemption,  and  from  the  relation  of  the  office- 
bearer to  Christ  the  Head.  The  sanction  of  earthly  rulers  cannot 
enhance,  neither  can  the  shadow  of  earthly  thrones  obscure,  its  moral 
glory.  Jehovah  Jesus,  as  King  of  Glory,  has  established  this  office. 
Those  bearing  His  commission  reflect  His  dignity.  As  the  ambassa- 
dor represents  his  king  at  foreign  courts,  so  the  gospel  minister  acts 
in  Christ's  name.  Thus  Paul  could  say,  "Now  then  we  are  ambas- 
sadors for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us :  we  pray  you, 
in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  And  thus,  also,  is  their 
dignity  set  forth  in  their  relation  to  Him  who  walks  in  the  midst  of 
the  golden  candlesticks;  He  holdeth  the  "stars"  in  His  right  hand. 
In  shining,  they  reflect  His  moral  glory.  In  doing  His  work,  they 
have  the  promise  of  His  presence :  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world."  Overshadowed  by  the  "two  olive  trees," 
they  communicate  the  golden  oil,  in  order  to  the  illumination  of  the 
holy  sanctuary. 

The  dignity  of  the  gospel  ministry  emanates  from  the  nature  and 
design  of  that  service  which  they  are  called  to  render.  To  them  is 
"committed  the  ministry  of  reconciliation."  They  come  as  God's 
special  messengers — as  heralds  of  mercy,  proclaiming  peace,  present- 
ing the  overtures  of  grace  and  salvation  to  guilty  men.  They  are 
entrusted  with  this  heavenly  embassy.  They  are  warranted  to  ex- 
pound the  terms  of  reconciliation — to  press  salvation  on  the  accept- 
ance of  sinners — to  entreat  them,  as  in  Christ's  stead,  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God.  They  are,  moreover,  the  mouth  of  the  people  unto  God, 
as  well  as  His  mouth  unto  the  people.  They  are  warranted,  not  only 
to  "handle  the  word  of  life,"  but  also  to  dispense  the  seals  of  the  co- 
venant. The  keys  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline  are  put  into  their 
hands.  They  are  witnesses  for  Christ  in  the  world.  Through  their 
instrumentality  the  whole  earth  shall  be  enlightened;  and  when  "there 
shall  be  time  no  longer,"  they  shall  be  eternally  invested  with  crowns 
of  glory.  Such  is  the  moral  dignijy  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  such 
are  the  glorious  prospects  of  the  faithful  "steward  of  the  mysteries  of 
God."  But  if  such  is  their  honour,  how  fearful  their  responsibility! 
The  most  distinguished  and  devoted  minister  may  indeed  say,  with 
Paul,  "And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?" 

But  the  question  arises.  How  is  this  ministry  to  be  obtained? 
Though  the  gift  of  the  Church's  exalted  Head,  they  are  not  sent  from 
heaven,  as  angels  were ;  neither  are  they  miraculously  provided,  by  su- 
pernatural inspiration,  as  prophets  and  apostles  were  in  ancient  times. 
As  there  has  been  a  special  order  in  the  Church  for  special  service,  so 
there  have  been  special  means  by  which  the  preparation  of  a  ministry 
has  been  efiected.  These  were  dimly  shadowed  forth  during  the  cere- 
monial economy.  The  child  ahnuel  was  trained  to  the  priesthood 
under  the  eye  and  care  of  Eli.     In  the  actual  service  of  the  sanctuary, 
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the  sons  of  Aaron  were  trained  to  the  special  service  of  the  Lord.  Wc 
read  also  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  in  which  the  instroctors  of 
Israel  were  prepared  for  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  Paul 
was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  Jesus  had  his  own  training- 
school,  or  sacred  college,  for  the  instruction  of  His  chosen  ambassadors. 
Both  the  twelve  and  the  seventy  disciples  graduated  there,  and  re- 
ceived their  commissions  from  the  lips  of  the  Prophet  and  King  of 
Israel.  Various  have  been  the  means  employed  in  successive  ages  of 
the  Church  to  qualify  her  ministry  for  their  special  work.  Different 
ages,  and  varying  circumstances,  have  modified  the  process;  bnt  a 
special  course  there  has  ever  been ;  and  never  was  it  more  necessary 
than  in  our  own  day.  We  do  not  mean  that,  by  any  course  of  instruc- 
tion, the  Church  can  make  Christ's  ministers.  The  sons  of  the  priest- 
hood, even  though  trained  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  were  not 
all  holy  unto  the  Lord.  Many,  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
became  false  prophets.  Even  a  Judas  was  found  in  the  sacred  col- 
lege of  Christ.  But  yet  it  is  true  that  the  Grod  of  Israel  blessed  tibe 
training  of  priests  and  prophets,  in  preparing  the  youths  of  Israel  for 
filling  up  His  offices  in  the  Church;  and  the  enthroned  Bodeemer  his 
also  employed  and  blessed  the  colleges  and  halls  of  the  GhristiAn 
Church  in  preparing  His  chosen  gospel  ministers. 

You  are  now  aspirants  to  that  holy  office.  You  have  been  led,  in 
the  gracious  providence  of  God,  to  enter  this  school  of  the  prophets. 
Keeping  in  view  the  dignity  of  the  office  to  which  you  aspire,  the 
aspects  of  the  times,  the  position  of  the  Church,  and  your  responsi- 
bility to  God  and  man,  we  would  earnestly  urge  upon  you — 

I.  The  careful  cultivation  of  your  intellectual  powers. 

If  we  have  said  that  the  gospel  minister  is  the  highest  style  of  man, 
it  surely  follows,  that  he  ought  to  l)e  consecrated,  in  his  highest  facul- 
ties and  powers,  to  the  service  of  God.  The  themes  with  which  he  is 
called  to  deal  are  the  loftiest,  the  deepest,  and  the  most  mysterious 
within  the  range  of  hiunan  knowledge.  The  enemies  he  must  encounter 
are  the  most  subtle  with  which  the  mind  of  man  can  deal.  The  doc- 
trines, prophecies,  promises,  threatenings,  laws,  and  ordinances,  which 
he  is  called  to  expound,  enforce,  and  dispense,  are  such — whether 
viewed  in  themselves,  or  in  their  influences  and  results — as  demand 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  human  mind.  Hence  a  "novice"  is  utterly 
out  of  place  in  the  pulpit  Christ  pronounces  woe  u]r)on  the  "  blind 
guides.*'  Ignorance,  presumption,  and  pride  can  never  be  more  out  of 
place  than  serving  at  God's  altar.  Every  intellect  admits  of,  and  re- 
quires culture,  in  order  that  the  mental  faculties  may  act  to  advantage. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  minds  that  seem  to  act  spontaneously,  bnt 
this  is  more  in  appearance  than  reality.  They  have  had  their  own 
course  of  training,  though  unseen  by  others — a  very  different  course, 
it  may  be,  but  such  as  has  brought  their  faculties  into  active  opera- 
tion. But  all  ordinary  minds  require,  and  are  benefited  by,  sys- 
tematic training,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  varied  powers.  In  one, 
the  mathematical  taste  may  operate  ilft)st  effectually  as  a  mental  stimu- 
lus.     In  another,   logical  exercise   may  strengthen   the   reasoning 
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powers.  In  another,  metaphysical  studies  may  enlist  the  slumbering 
faculties.  And  so  with  the  entire  range  of  the  sciences.  But  as  gos- 
pel ministers  have  to  deal  with  humanity  in  general,  and  with  subjects, 
in  the  elucidation  of  which  aid  may  be  drawn  from  every  source,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  in  every  aspirant  to 
the  office  of  the  ministry  the  fullest  possible  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers. 

Do  you  ask  what  I  mean  by  this?  I  may  reply,  in  the  language  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  "By  intellectual  cultivation,  or  intellectual 
development,  I  mean  the  power  acquired,  through  exercise,  by  the 
higher  faculties,  of  a  more  varied,  rigorous,  and  protracted  activity." 
It  is  not  so  much  the  extension  of  knowledge,  or  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation attained,  but  the  power  of  using  our  intellects  in  reference  to 
the  vast  variety  of  subjects  which  may  come  before  us,  both  in  the 
exposition  and  defence  of  divine  truth.  Being  "set  for  the  defence  of 
the  gospel,"  its  foes  must  be  met  on  their  own  ground,  and  foiled  by 
their  own  weapons. 

In  an  age  like  the  present,  the  logical  faculty  demands  special  cul- 
ture. Sophistry  needs  specially  to  be  detected  and  exposed.  In  like 
manner,  the  power  of  analysing,  so  that  we  may  distinguish  things 
that  differ,  and  examine  in  elemental  detail  spacious  and  complex  ob- 
jections or  arguments.  These  faculties  are  of  vast  importance  in  the 
exposition  and  elucidation  of  the  divine  word.  Without  the  logical 
faculty,  a  text  will  neither  be  exhausted,  nor  its  various  parts  pre- 
sented in  their  special  relations.  Similarity  in  sound  will  lead  to  the 
same  round  of  common-places  as  would  be  appended  in  the  same  way 
to  fifty  other  texts,  viewed  without  regard  to  their  import,  as  posited 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  their  logicaJ  relations  in  that  special  posi- 
tion. Again,  without  the  exercise  of  the  analytic  power,  the  primary 
and  secondary  ideas  in  a  passage  will  be  confounded — links  of  con- 
nexion altogether  lost;  while  the  native  unity  and  harmony  of  parts 
will  be  entirely  destroyed.  Considering  the  extent  of  divine  revela- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  limits  of  the  Bible,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  analytic  power  must  be  duly  exercised  in  the  full  exhibition  of  its 
truths  and  principles. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  analyse  its  statements,  or  to  reason  logically 
in  the  discussion  of  its  doctrines.  To  preach  effectively,  both  the  syn- 
thetic and  fiesthetic  faculties  must  be  duly  cultivated.  There  must  be 
power  to  arrange  and  combine  anew,  as  well  as  taste  to  discern  that 
harmony  which  commends  truth  to  the  mind ;  just  as  the  right  arrange- 
ment of  colours  or  forms  is  grateful  to  the  eye.  To  meet  the  variety 
of  the  human  mind,  the  truth  must  be  presented  in  adaptation  to  the 
development  of  the  human  intellect.  In  proportion  as  general  know- 
ledge advances,  the  range  of  observation  must  expand.  Every  de- 
partment of  knowledge  may  be  laid  under  contribution  to  the  cross. 
The  entire  field  of  human  wisdom  is  before  us,  for  the  illustration  of 
divine  truth.  By  the  study  of  languages,  of  philosophy,  of  arts  and 
sciences,  the  intellectual  powers  are  stimulated  and  strengthened. 
There  is  more  than  the  acquigHon  of  knowledge  in  a  well  conducted 
literary  course  of  instruction ;  there  is  an  increase  of  actjurity — an  Intel- 
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lectual  development — a  concentration  of  thonght — a  power  of  a&alyiis 
— and  a  facility  of  expression  acquired^  in  adaptation  to  the  exigencies 

of  professional  life. 

II.  Preparation  for  the  gospel  ministry  requires  the  careful  cuUi- 
vation  of  the  heart. 

We  do  not  design  to  speak  with  metaphysical  precision  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  intellectual  and  active  powers,  bnt  simply  to  urge  , 
upon  you  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  affections,  as  essential  to  the 
right  discharge  of  ministerial  and  pastoral  duties.  The  subjects  with, 
which  you  are  called  to  deal  are,  of  all  others,  those  which  require 
the  outflowings  of  the  affections,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  the  intellect 
Besides,  in  dealing  with  immortal  souls,  the  heart  must  be  moved  while 
the  intellect  is  enlisted.  In  vain  will  the  judgment  be  convince<{  by 
the  most  cogent  reasoning,  if  the  emotions  are  not  excited.  An  ex- 
position of  truth — even  of  gospel  truth — ^may  be  clear  and  cold  as  a 
December  day.  The  brilliance  of  the  intellect  may  fascinate  the  ima- 
gination— the  corruscations  of  genius  may  dazzle  and  attract  the  sen- 
timental hearer;  but  they  cannot  feed  the  soul,  or  draw  out  the 
affections.  Heart  must  respond  to  heart,  in  order  to  the  establishment 
of  sympathy  between  preacher  and  hearer.  There  must  be  a  yearning 
of  soul  over  sinners — bowels  of  compassion  for  the  weak  and  erring, 
ere  the  gospel  minister  can  lead  souls  to  Christ  Were  the  gospel  a 
system  of  mere  diplomacy  between  the  moral  Governor  and  the  chil-  ' 
dren  of  men,  then  its  overtures  might  be  presented  in  the  exercise  of 
the  intellect  alone ;  but  being  the  ministry  of  reconciliation — an  exhi- 
bition of  love  divine — it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  affections  of 
the  minister  should  be  moved  by  his  theme,  and  brought  to  bear  oft 
the  affections  and  sympathies  of  his  people; — in  other  words,  that  love 
divine,  which  is  manifested  in  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption,  must 
move  and  melt  the  heart  of  the  gospel  minister,  if  he  would  reach  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  he  presents  the  overtures  of  mercy.  The 
minister  whose  heart  is  filled  with  love  to  God,  will  require  no  other 
stimulant  in  the  study — no  other  motive  in  the  pulpit.  He  speaks 
because  he  feels.  Under  the  constraint  of  love  to  God,  he  cannot  but 
preach  of  love;  and  under  the  impulse  of  love  to  man,  he  cannot  hut 
speak  of  love  divine.  Loving  God  supremely,  he  needs  no  other  im- 
pulse in  order  to  love  his  brother  also.  Of  this  the  apostle  John  is  a 
beautiful  example.  His  gospel  and  his  epistles  are  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  light  and  love.  You  feel  as  if  the  writer  were  ever  leaning 
on  the  bosom  of  love — as  if  the  speaker  were  pouring  forth  the  emo- 
tions of  a  heart  throbbing  with  intensest  love.  In  all  his  writings 
you  realise  the  presence  of  great  intellectual  power,  but  that  power 
under  the  moving,  guiding  influence  of  constraining  love.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  the  affections,  in  order  to  the  discharge  of 
ministerial  duty.  The  merchant,  the  philosopher,  the  politician,  the 
lawyer,  may  ply  their  respective  callings,  in  the  exercise  of  their  intel- 
lectual powers  alone;  but  the  gospel  minister  never.  The  subject, 
and  the  work,  alike  demand  the  coisecration  of  the  heart  The 
Bible  maxim,  "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  , 
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issnes  of  life/'  is  a  conunand  alike  bearing  on  yonr  present  circum- 
stances and  future  prospects. 

But  70U  may  ask,  How  shall  I  dultivate  the  heart?  In  regard  to 
the  intellect,  every  branch  of  study  affords  means  of  mental  exercise; 
but  these  do  not  elicit  the  affections — these  do  not  move  the  heart. 
This  is  the  very  source  of  y  .'ur  danger.  Daily  converse  with  intel- 
lectual subjects  tends  to  absorb  the  mind,  and  cool  the  ardour  of 
earlier  affections.  It  is  thus  that  many  a  student  has  entered  college 
with  a  heart  burning  in  love  to  God  and  man;  and  yet  such  an  one  has 
left  even  the  Divinity  Hall  with  no  better  preparation  for  the  ministry 
than  the  intellect  can  afford — than  logic,  and  philosophy,  and  rhetoric 
can  furnish.  With  not  a  few,  there  is  a  complete  evaporation  of  that 
burning  zeal,  and  ardent  affection,  which  characterise  the  earlier  stages 
of  aspirants  to  holy  office.  And  why  is  this?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion, will  lead  me  to  urge  upon  you — 

The  study  and  formation  of  right  habits. 

These  may  be  viewed  as  secret,  domestic,  social,  and  public.  In 
regard  to  secret  habits,  we  embrace  the  whole  of  moral  conduct  as 
unseen  by  the  eye  of  our  fellow-men.  The  cultivation  of  true  religion 
lies  at  the  very  basis  of  the  ministerial  character.  There  are  habits  of 
religion  essential  to  the  soul's  progress  in  the  divine  life,  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  its  powers  in  the  office  of  the  ministry.  As  the  ambas- 
sador of  an  earthly  king  must  hold  frequent  communication  with  his 
sovereign,  ere  he  can  breathe  his  spirit,  or  represent  his  will ;  so  the 
aspirant  to  the  office  of  Christ's  ambassador  must  keep  up  secret  com- 
munion with  his  Lord  and  Master.  Whatever  else  he  requires  to 
study,  as  regards  the  development  of  his  intellect,  he  must  study  the 
Bible,  both  for  light  to  the  mind,  and  law  for  the  regulation  of  the 
affections.  Whatever  is  forbidden  there,  must  be  avoided ;  whatever 
is  enjoined,  must  be  obeyed.  In  communion  with  a  friend,  the  con- 
versation of  that  friend  excites  sympathy  and  affection.  So  the  word 
of  God — ^the  revelation  of  divine  love,  furnishes  a  standing  theme  of 
meditation — a  never- failing  source  of  communion  with  God.  By  en- 
listing the  benevolent  affections,  it  regulates  all  the  appetites,  and 
restrains  those  affections  which  are  malevolent.  In  the  revelation  of 
divine  love,  are  found  the  highest,  purest,  most  ennobling  motives, 
to  excite  love  to  our  fellow-men.  "This  is  my  commandment,"  says 
Christ,  "that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  youJ*  The  more 
you  meditate  on  the  self-sacrificing  love  of  Christ,  the  more  will  you 
delight  to  study  the  word  of  God  in  which  it  is  revealed — the  more 
will  you  seek  communion  with  a  redeeming  God  in  that  word.  In 
this  secret  communion,  you  will  be  brought  to  say,  with  John,  "That 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may 
have  fellowship  with  us;  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father, 
and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.'' 

Cultivate  also  the  habit  of  secret  devotion. 

The*right  reading  of  the  word  will  lead  to  prayer,  and  the  exercise 
of  prayer  will  constrain  to  the  reading  o£  the  word.  To  be  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures  man- ward,  you  must  wrestle  and  prevail  in  prayer 
God-ward.     Students,  and  even  ministers,  are  tempted  to  abridge 
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the  hours  of  secret  devotion,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  public 
work,  or  of  special  studies.  But  this  is  not  only  a  sin  in  regard  to 
God,  but  a  mistake  in  regard  to  the  accomplishment  of  arduous  work. 
Daniel,  with  the  burden  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  provinces  resting 
upon  him,  neglected  not  the  seasons  of  prayer,  neither  did  he  fail  in 
the  discharge  of  public  duties.  Jesus,  the  great  Example  of  gospel 
ministers,  spent  the  night  in  prayer  on  the  mountain  side,  after  a  day 
of  public  teaching  in  the  temple.  Indeed,  it  is  by  prayer  that  botii 
intellect  and  heart  are  brought  into  a  suitable  frame  for  the  right  study 
of  the  word,  or  the  right  administration  of  divine  ordinances.  The 
most  distinguished  and  the  most  successful  of  gospel  ministers  have 
been  most  characterised  by  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Luther,  and  Knox, 
and  Welsh,  and  Livingstone,  were  pre-eminently  men  of  prayer. 

But  remember  that  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  secret  prayer,  are 
not  official  habits  that  will  come  as  a  matter  of  comrse  with  the  as- 
sumption of  the  ministerial  office;  they  are  as  essential  to  preparation 
for  the  ministry  as  they  are  to  the  right  discharge  of  its  duties.  Time 
is  never  lost  in  prayer  and  communion  with  God.  Depend  upon  it 
that  nothing  will  long  go  right  with  you  if  you  neglect  prayer.  Its 
faithful  observance  will  enlighten  your  minds,  enlarge  your  hearts, 
soothe  your  spirits,  and  tend  to  the  right  regulation  of  all  your  habits. 
"  J5ene  precasse  est  bene  studuisse"  is  the  maxim  of  one  who  could 
speak  from  experience,  both  of  prayer  and  of  study.  What  need  have 
the  students  of  the  divine  word  to  seek  that  the  Author  of  every 
faculty  would  keep  the  mind  sound  and  clear  I  What  need  to  be 
daily  and  hourly  seeking  that  all-sufficient  grace,  without  which  even 
the  ministry  will  become  a  snare  and  a  burden  I  If  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  is  promised,  to  lead  us  unto  all  truth,  and  to  bring  to  remem- 
brance what  Christ  has  spoken,  how  sinful  to  neglect  that  divine  aid 
in  the  study  or  exposition  of  the  word  of  life !  As  it  was  on  the 
mount  with  God  that  the  face  of  Moses  caught  its  peculiar  awe-in- 
spiring radiance,  so  it  is  in  the  secret  chamber  of  communio^.that  the 
gospel  minister  will  realise  that  unction  and  fervour,  withoiit^bich 
even  the  message  of  mercy  becomes  cold  and  insipid.  We  mustjeom* 
within  the  radiance  of  the  throne  if  we  would  magnify  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  or  commend  Christ  to  the  souls  of  men.  The  cultivation  of 
the  devotional  spirit  is  no  small  part  of  your  preparation  for  the  min- 
istry. Study,  oh !  study  the  habit  of  prayer,  and  daily  seek  com- 
munion with  God ! 

In  regard  to  reading,  beware  of  mental  dissipation.  There  are 
many  books  which  are  not  hurtful  in  themselves,  except  in  the  way 
of  unfitting  the  mind  for  necessary  study.  There  are  others  evil,  only 
evil,  and  that  continually.  There  is  much  light  reading,  which  serves 
to  kill  time,  for  those  who  have  forgotten  the  chief  end  of  man;  hot 
with  such  you  have  nothing  to  do.  Time  is  far  too  precious  to  be 
squandered  upon  the  phantoms  of  vain  imaginations.  Let  your  read- 
ing be  regulated  by  a  primary  regard  to  your  special  work.  In  wcttks 
of  physical  geography,  natural  science,  philosophy,  and  history,  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil,  you  will  find  enough  for  all  your  leisure  mo- 
ments; while  in  converse  with  God's  workis,  and  God's  ways,  you  will 
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acquire  knowledge  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures.  Let  the  Bible  have  the  chief  place,  and  let  its  reading  be 
accompanied  by  the  perusal  of  such  works  of  theology  as  will  tend  to 
its  elucidation.  Works  of  systematic  theology  are  essential  in  order 
to  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  scheme  of  mercy.  Critical  books  must 
"be  studied,  were  it  for  no  higher  end  than  meeting  and  refuting  false 
criticism.  Treatises  on  personal  and  practical  religion  must  have  a 
special  place,  otherwise  the  study  of  the  theology  will  become  merely 
an  intellectual  exercise,  rather  than  the  progressive  development  of  a 
gracious,  consecrated  life.  But  as  you  must  begin  with  the  Word  of 
God,  and  end  with  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  Word  must  have  a  su- 
preme place  in  your  daily  reading.  Do  not  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  know  it  all  already.  As  preaching  the  word  must  be  your  special 
work,  so  reading  the  word  must  be  your  special  exercise.  Those  most 
distinguished  in  the  walks  of  theology  have  been  most  remarkable  for 
their  study  of  the  Bible.  Of  Chamock,  notwithstanding  of  all  that 
is  said  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  and  learning  of  former 
ages,  it  is  added  by  his  biographer — **  We  venture  to  say,  that,  deeply 
read  as  he  was  in  the  works  of  uninspired  men,  he  devoted  more  time 
to  the  study  of  the  word  of  Ood  than  of  all  other  writings  whatsoever" 
And  it  would  seem,  from  the  remark  of  a  contemporary — one  of  the 
scholars  of  that  age — that  he  had  studied  them  much  in  il^lr  original 
tongues.  "  I  never  knew  any  man,"  says  Johflston,  "  who  had  at- 
tained near  unto  that  skill  which  he  had  in  both  their  originals  (that 
is  of  the  Scriptures)  except  Mr  Thomas  Cawton,  and  Mr  Cawton,  it 
seems,  knew  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  French,  Dutch,  Italian, 
and  Spanish." 

If  you  would  profit  by  your  learning,  it  must  be  laid  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross.  It  must  ever  be  subordinate  to  the  wisdom  that  cometh 
from  above.  In  secret  communion  with  God,  and  .with  the  sacred 
oracles,  you  will  find  your  chief  strength.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
that  habits  of  retirement  are  as  necessary  to  your  public  work,  as  that 
work  is  to  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  If  you  would  come  forth 
as  ambassadors  of  Christ,  you  must  come  from  the  chambers  of  secret 
communion,  glowing  with  that  light  and  love  which  can  nowhere  else 
be  obtained. 

But  while  I  urge  retirement  for  communion  with  God,  sacred 
reading,  and  study,  I  do  not  by  any  means  wish  you  to  form  the  habits 
of  the  recluse.     Social  duties  must  be  discharged  as  well  as  those 
•  "which  are  secret.     And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of — 

The  cultivation  of  right  domestic  habits. 

These  are  by  many  lightly  regarded.  Not  a  few  form,  and  carry 
into  their  future  homes,  habits  fit  only  for  the  cloister  or  the  monastery.  «:. 
The  life  of  a  student  tends  to  isolation  and  selfishness;  and,  unhaff- 
pily,  not  a  few  carry  these  characteristics  into  future  domestic  life. 
Avoid,  therefore,  every  habit  which  may  be  disagreeable  to  others,  or 
which  may  tend  to  detract  from  the  power  of  that  example  which  the 
gospel  minister  ought  to  set  in  his  own  habitation.  Beware  of  the 
minor  vices  which  custom  sanctions.  Beware,  also,  of  indulgences, 
which,  if  not  positively  vices,  frequently  become  pernicious  to  vour- 

4l  *     " 
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selves,  or  to  those  with  whom  you  are  related.  However  fashkmaUe 
these  may  be  in  a  luxurious  age,  be  it  yours  to  discoontenance  «^ 
rise  above  them.  Ask  yourselves,  Would  the  apoetles,  or  would  Chnsi 
himself,  have  acted  as  I  do  ?  Is  He  not  the  example  for  every  Chris- 
tian? Is  He  not  the  model  for  every  gospel  minister?  Alasl  how 
many  seem  to  forget  that  as  ^*  dead  flies  cause  the  ointment  of  the 
apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour,  so  doth  a  little  folly  him 
that  is  in  reputation  for  wisdom  and  honour."  The  domestic  and 
social  characteristics  of  a  bishop,  as  given  by  Paul  to  Timothy,  are 
worthy  of  your  closest  attention.  "  This  is  a  true  saying,  If  a  man 
desire  the  office  of  a  bishop,  he  desireth  a  good  work.  A  bishop  then 
must  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good 
behaviour,  given  to  hospitality,  apt  to  teach ;  not  given  to  wine,  no 
striker,  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre;  but  patient,. not  a  brawler,  not 
covetous;  one  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his  children  in 
subjection  with  all  gravity;  (for  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own 
house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of  God  ?) "  (1  Tim.  iii.  1-5). 
It  is  not  imperative  that  the  primary  relationship  here  referred  to  should 
be  formed  in  order  to  entrance  upon  office ;  neither  is  it  necessary,  nof 
desirable,  that  there  should  be  prospective  engagements  in  order  to 
its  formation.  These  furnish  not  unfrequently  temptations  and  en- 
tanglements, which  every  prudent  aspirant  to  the  office  of  the  ministry 
ought  carefully  to  avoid.  Indiscretion  here  has  marred  the  usefulneas, 
and  cast  a  shadow  over  the  whole  life  of  many  a  minister.  But  the 
description  of  what  the  bishop  and  his  family  ought  to  be,  and  their 
relation  to  the  Church,  may  guide  to  the  proper  choice  of  a  companion 
in  due  season.  As  sons,  as  brothers,  as  members  of  Christian  families, 
be  it  yours  so  to  study  and  so  to  practise  personal  and  relative  duties 
now,  that  the  gospel  be  not  ultimately  hindered  in  your  homes  or  congre- 
gations. The  gospel  minister  ought  surely  to  be  the  last  man  to  cast 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  children,  of  servants,  or  of  the  Chris- 
tian community.  What  is  said  to  young  men  in  general  by  Paul, 
comes  with  double  emphasis  to  you  who  aspire  t6  be  the  guides  of 
others.  "  Young  men  likewise  exhort  to  be  sober  minded.  In  all 
things  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of  good  works :  in  doctrine  showing 
uncorruptness,  gravity,  sincerity,  sound  speech,  that  cannot  be  con- 
demned; that  he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part  may  be  ashamed,  having 
no  evil  thing  to  say  of  you"  (Titus,  ii.  6-8).  Even  the  appearance  d 
all  evil  must  be  carefully  avoided.  How  striking  is  the  portrait  of 
Chamock,  personal  and  social,  as  drawn  by  one  to  whom  his  hahiti 
and  modes  of  life  were  well  known !  ^^  I  found  him  one  that,  Jonah 
like,  had  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  all  his  soul,  and  all 
his  might,  and  had  none  like  him;  which  did  more  endear  him  to  me. 
How  had  he  hid  the  word  of  God  in  a  fertile  soil,  in  a  good  and 
honest  heart,  which  made  him  ^  flee  youthful  lusts,'  and  antidoted  him 
against  the  infection  of  youthful  vanities.  His  study  was  his  recrea- 
tion ;  the  love  of  Gbd  was  his  delights  Had  he  it  not,  think  ye,  en- 
graven on  his  heart  ?  He  was  choice,  circumspect,  and  prudent  in 
his  selection  of  society,  as  of  books,  to  converse  with ;  all  his  delight 
being  in  such  as  excelled  in  the  divine  art  of  directing,  furthering, 
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ADd  quickening  him  in  the  way  to  heaven,  the  love  of  Christ  to  souls." 
If  you  would  preach  with  your  feet  (as  gospel  ministers  are  quaintly 
said  by  an  old  divine  to  do),  then  learn  to  walk  circumspectly  as  stu- 
dents, so  that  your  future  example  may  not  be  the  constraint  of  office, 
but  the  spontaneous  action  of  a  life  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Gk)d. 
Is  not  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  now  saying  to  you,  as  to  Abra- 
ham in  the  day  of  covenant  revelation,  "I  am  the  Almighty  God: 
walk  before  me  and  be  thou  perfect." 

I  shall  only  further  refer  to  the  cultivation  of  right  social  habits. 
These  are  of  vast  importance  in  sustaining  the  dignity  of  the  minis- 
terial office,  and  in  commending  the  gospel  to  humanity.  Christian 
prudence  must  rule  and  regulate  all  your  social  intercourse.  Relaxa- 
tion of  mind  is  necessary — innocent  recreation  is  lawful ;  but  both  fall 
under  the  all-comprehensive  principle,  **  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God."  Intercourse  with  society  is  one  of  the  various  ways 
of  obtaining  relaxation.  In  order  to  the  cultivation  of  the  afifections, 
it  becomes  necessary.  To  be  beneficial,  it  must  be  regulated  by 
Christian  principle  and  prudence;  it  must  foster  religion  in  your  0¥ni 
souls,  and  commend  religion  to  others;  it  must  be  so  regulated  as  not 
to  interfere  with  time  for  study  or  unfit  for  duty.  Everything  light, 
trifling,  or  frivolous,  must  be  eschewed,  otherwise  the  gravity  of  de- 
portment commended  by  Paul  will  be  subverted,  and  the  influence  of 
the  pulpit  marred.  We  could  not  conceive  of  a  merry-making  apostle, 
and  no  more  can  we  conceive  of  a  gospel  minister  playing  the  buflbon, 
that  social  parties  may  be  amused  and  laugh  around  him.  By  such 
conduct  wicked  men  learn  to  despise  the  gospel,  and  weak  Christians 
are  made  to  stumble.  Be  courteous,  for  the  Bible  enjoins  this  grace. 
Be  afiable,  for  demureness  is  not  the  fruit  of  a  soul  at  peace  with  Gk)d. 
Be  kind,  for  kindness  is  the  key  to  the  human  heart  Be  sympathis- 
ing, for  sympathy  with  the  trials  of  others  will  gain  access  for  your 
message.  Be  honourable  in  every  act,  for  the  gospel  you  are  called 
to  preach  demands  the  highest  style  of  integrity.  Be  candid,  for 
truth  needs  no  suppression  or  evasion.  Be  public  spirited,  for  the 
cause  you  represent  is  not  your  own,  but  God's.  Be  it  yours  to  culti- 
vate that  ministerial  and  pastoral  temperament  by  which  your  public 
labours  will  be  rendered  more  influential,  and  your  private  intercourse 
a  source  of  blessing  to  yourselves  and  those  with  whom  you  mingle. 

Need  I  say  anything  of  Sabbath  and  sanctuary  habits  ?  Would 
that  every  student  and  minister  were,  even  in  this  respect,  an  example 
to  he  copied  with  safety.  There  is  a  danger  of  becoming  so  familiar 
with  sacred  things,  as  to  forget  that  they  are  holy.  Some  there  are 
who  engage  in  studies  on  the  Sabbath,  which  belong  to  the  other  six 
days  of  the  week;  some  who  postpone  their  studies,  so  as  to  throw  a 
large  proportion  thereof  within  the  sacred  hours  set  apart  for  holy  ser- 
vice; some  who  hear  the  word  preached  with  the  critic's  spirit,  and 
who  wait  upon  ordinances  conducted  by  others,  as  if  they  had  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  There  are  students  and  ministers  who 
are  not,  at  least  externally,  the  most  attentive  or  devout  worship- 
pers. Any  want  of  decorum  is  not  only  hurtful  to  the  soul's  exercise, 
but  deeply  injurious  to  the  feelings  of  fellow-christians.     The  cultiva- 
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tion  of  grave  devotional  habits,  accompanied  by  a  deep  sense  of  the 
presence  of  the  Omniscient  One,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  place  wheie 
He  has  recorded  His  name,  would  efifectually  check  every  symptom 
of  impatience  or  inattention.  Though  fire  from  the  Lord,  such  as  con- 
sumed Nadab  and  A})ihu,  should  not  burst  forth  against  transgressors, 
yet  the  voice  of  Jehovah  may  still  be  heard  saying,  "I  will  be  sancti- 
fied in  them  that  come  nigh  me,  and  before  all  the  people  I  will  be 
glorified." 

In  fine,  beware  of  mere  ofiicial  study  now,  or  of  official  ministration 
hereafter.  If  you  prepare  food  only  for  others,  your  own  Bonis  will 
starve  though  setting  the  bread  of  life  before  your  auditors.  This  is  a 
standing  temptation  to  ministers,  against  which  I  would  solemnly 
warn  you.  We  are  too  prone  to  read  the  Bible  with  a  view  to  a  text 
or  a  sermon,  and  to  preach  with  the  idea  of  discharging  so  much  offi- 
cial duty.  With  the  word,  and  with  the  services,  we  have  personallj 
as  deep  an  interest  as  any  of  our  people.  Neither  spiritually  nor 
temporally  must  ^Hhe  mouth  of  the  ox  be  muzzled  that  treadeth  oat 
the  corn."  Try,  then,  to  realise  a  spiritual  delight  in  all  your  theo- 
logical studies.  To  those  who  minister,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
ministered  unto,  the  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary  service  should  be  a 
source  of  privilege  and  happiness.  The  work  of  the  ministry  is  work 
that  an  angel  might  covet.  Be  concerned  more  about  the  heavenly 
treasure  than  about  the  earthen  vessel  in  which  it  is  deposited — with 
the  glorious  message  which  you  bear,  rather  than  with  the  question  how 
you  shall  acquit  yourself  in  its  presentation.  Let  the  thought  that 
the  eye  of  God  is  upon  you,  cause  you  to  forget  that  you  must  bear 
the  scrutiny  of  your  fellow-men.  The  glory  of  God  is  more  concerned 
than  your  own  honour.  Has  He  not  said,  **Them  that  honour  me,  I 
will  honour;  but  they  that  despise  me,  shall  be  lightly  esteemed?'' 
Realising  the  fact  that  God  is  there,  you  will  feel  that  ministering  at 
the  altar  is  to  come  near  the  Holy  One-^to  have  communion  with  the 
God  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  only  glorying  in  the  cross,  like  Paul, 
that  you  can  crucify  the  influence  of  the  world,  or  that  you  can  attain 
his  experience,  when  he  said,  "Necessity  is  laid  upon  me;  yea,  woe  is 
unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel."  If  Jesus  said  regarding  His  life  of 
toils  and  sorrows,  "  It  is  my  meat  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me, 
and  to  finish  His  work,"  ought  not  the  ambassador  in  Christ's  stead  to 
realise  his  chief  delight  in  preaching  the  gospel  ?  Thus  it  was  with 
John  Brown  of  Haddington,  who  said,  "Now,  after  forty  years'  expe- 
rience in  preaching  of  Christ  and  His  great  and  sweet  salvation,  I 
think  I  would  rather  beg  my  bread  all  the  labouring  days  of,  the  week, 
for  the  opportunity  of  publishing  the  gospel,  on  the  Sabbath,  to  an 
assembly  of  sinful  men,  than,  without  such  a  privilege,  enjoy  the  rich- 
est possessions  on  earth."  And  he  adds — "-%  the  gospels  do  men 
live;  and  it  is  the  life  of  my  soul,"  , 

Permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  this  will  not  come,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  Avith  investment  of  office.  If  you  would  know  the  blessedness 
of  preaching  the  gospel,  you  must  live  on  the  gospel,  and  acquire 
those  habits  of  believing  appropriation,  by  which  your  minds  will 
be  daily  enlightened,  and  your  hearts  enlarged.     It  is  said  of  some  in- 
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fiects,  that  they  take  their  varied  hnes  from  the  plants  upon  which 
they  feed.  So  must  your  souls  be  assimilated  to  the  gospel  which  you 
bear,  and  the  Master  whom  you  serve.  We  do  not  mean  that  you 
are  to  be  limited  by  your  own  experience — for  it  is  not  your  experi- 
ence, but  the  word  of  God,  that  you  must  proclaim;  but  we  do  mean, 
that  every  truth  should  leave  its  impress  on  your  own  souls.  Then  you 
will  know  the  blessedness  of  serving  God  in  His  temple.  What  was  it 
but  this  spiritual  assimilation  that  enabled  the  godly  Kutherford  to 
say,  in  the  ecstacy  of  holy  delight,  "0  glorious  tenants,  and  trium- 
phant householders  with  the  Lamb  I  put  in  new  psalms  and  love- 
sonnets  of  the  excellency  of  the  Bridegroom,  and  help  us  to  set  Him 
on  high  I  0  indwellers  of  earth  and  heaven,  sea  and  air,  and  0  all 
ye  created  beings  within  the  bosom  of  the  utmost  circle  of  this  great 
world,  0  come,  help  to  set  on  high  the  praises  of  our  Lord  I  0  fair- 
est of  creatures,  blush  before  His  uncreated  beauty!  0  created 
strength,  be  amazed  to  stand  before  your  strong  Lord  of  Hosts!  0 
created  love,  think  shame  of  thyself  before  this  unparallelled  love  of 
heaven!  0  angel  of  wisdom,  hide  thyself  before  our  Lord,  whose 
understanding  is  past  finding  out !  0  sun,  in  thy  shining  beauty,  for 
shame  put  on  a  web  of  darkness,  and  cover  thyself  before  thy  brightest 
Master  and  Maker!"  Was  there  not  the  highest  pleasure  in  such 
contemplations?  Such,  in  a  measure  corresponding  to  the  growth  of 
grace,  may  be  the  blessedness  of  those  who  behold  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord  in  His  temple.  The  stars  in  the  hand  of  the  glorious  Lord  of 
the  temple  cannot  but  shine  and  reflect  His  glory,  and,  while  doing 
so,  cannot  but  say,  with  David,  "Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  Thy 
house:  they  will  be  still  praising  Thee."  Is  there  not  a  special  plea- 
sure to  those  officially  calling,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  called,  to 
the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb? 

But  while  it  is  thus  with  the  genuine  minister  of  Christ,  how  ap- 
palling the  i)osition  of  those  who  believe  not — who  do  not  cordially 
accept  the  gospel  which  they  officially  proclaim !  "  The  mind,"  said 
the  late  Rev.  T.  Spencer — "  the  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more 
wretched,  a  more  awful  character,  than  an  unholy  minister.  His 
sermons  are  indictments  against  himself.  His  warnings  to  others  are 
aggravations  of  his  own  guilt.  His  exhibitions  of  Christ  and  His 
grace  trample  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  crucify  Him  afresh.  <^ 
His  discussions  on  Christian  experience  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of 
grace;  and  the  religious  services  in  which  he  engages  sear  his  con- 
science with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  render  him  more  and  more  meet  for 
that  hell  into  which,  through  murdered  truth — through  murdered 
talents — through  murdered  souls — he  must  surely  pass."  How  solemn 
the  admonition  of  the  late  Dr  M*Crie,  when,  warning  a  young  minister 
regarding  the  care  of  his  own  soul,  he  adds — **  A  godless  minister  is 
the  greatest  sinner  upon  earth.  Liar  and  hypocrite  are  the  worst 
terms;  but  of  all  liars,  of  all  hypocrites,  an  unconverted  minister  is 
the  greatest.  *  Hell,"  it  has  been  said,  *is  full  of  godless  ministers  and 
knowing  professors,  piled  round  with  the  bones  of  great  men,  paved 
with  the  skulls  of  the  learned.'  How  awful  the  condition  of  uncon- 
verted ministers!     To  light  others  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  then  to 
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be  thrown  down,  and  quenched  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever! 
To  preach  the  gospel  to  others,  and  to  be  yourself  a  cast -away!  In- 
stead of  being  able  to  say  to  your  hearers,  in  the  great  day  of  the 
Lord,   *Ye  are  our  crown  of  rejoicing!'" 

But  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  persona)  pety 
to  the  right  discharge  of  ministerial  duties,  after  the  very  solemn,  fall, 
and  seasonable  exposition  of  that  subject  last  year  by  my  esteemed 
brother,  Mr  Roger.  Read  and  ponder  that  lecture  anew,  as  yon  pass 
from  stage  to  stage  of  your  course.  The  more  deeply  yon  are  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  personal  piety,  and  of  your  absolute  need 
of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fit  you  for,  and  make  you  a 
blessing  in,  your  work,  the  more  will  you  feel  the  value  of  all  the 
subordinate  means  of  training,  so  that  the  intellect  and  heart,  with 
all  their  acquirements  and  exercises,  may  be  laid  a  willing  sacrifice 
on  God's  altar. 

But  while  I  treat  of  the  qualifications  of  the  gospel  ministry  at  laige, 
permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  special  times  and  special  circumstances, 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  require  special  preparation  in  her  minis- 
ters. Such  are  the  times,  and  such  the  circumstances,  in  which  yon 
offer  yourselves  as  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry.  You  have  cast 
in  your  lot  with  a  small  remnant  of  witnesses  for  the  whole  truths  and 
principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation.  These  truths  and  princi- 
ples you  must  study,  both  in  the  light  of  God's  word  and  the  history 
of  the  Church.  Unless  you  have  a  believing  conviction  of  these 
truths,  and  a  martyr's  hold  of  these  covenanted  principles,  you  will 
not  long  resist  the  temptations  of  the  age. 

Next  to  the  acquisition  of  a  clear  and  firm  conviction  of  truth,  is 
the  subjection  of  the  will  to  God's  authority,  so  that  you  may  be  pre- 
pared to  make  sacrifices  for  the  truth.  Destitution  of  conscience,  in 
this  respect,  is  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  our  age.  Under 
the  colour  of  free  inquiry,  or  the  proving  of  all  things,  there  is  claimed 
the  liberty  to  hold  or  reject  the  truth,  as  public  opinion  or  ecclesias- 
tical convenience  may  suggest.  Never  was  it  more  necessary  to 
urge  upon  the  rising  ministry  of  the  churches  the  command  of  Paul  to 
Timothy, — "  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast 
heard  of  me,  in  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Not  only  the 
words,  but  the  form  of  sound  words,  is  imperative,  and  this  to  be  held 
in  faith  and  love,  whatever  sacrifice  or  suffering  it  may  ensure.  Bat 
the  position  of  witnesses  for  Christ  is  one  of  high  honour.  In  this 
position  the  apostles  went  forth  as  Christ's  ambassadors.  Nay,  more; 
the  apostle  esteemed  it  an  honour  to  suffer  for  the  truth  and  cause  of 
Christ.  Hence  his  counsel  to  the  Philippians — "Only  let  your  con- 
versation be  as  it  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ;  that  whether  I  come 
and  see  you,  or  else  be  absent,  I  may  hear  of  your  affairs,  that  ye 
stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind,  striving  together  for  the  faith 

of  the  gospel For  unto  you  it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of 

Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  His  sake." 
This  is  an  honour  little  coveted  in  our  day.  The  relation  between 
the  cross  and  the  crown  seems  by  many  utterly  forgotten.  It  was  not 
so  with  Paul,  the  model  minister  and  witness,  who  could  say,  **Tlie 
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Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the  children 
of  God:  and  if  children,  then  heirs;  heirs  of  Qod,  and  joint-heirs  with 
Christ,  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  Him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified 
together/'  In  prospect  of  the  crown,  he  could  rise  above  the  reproach 
of  the  cross.  "For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed 
in  us."  Is  truth  less  precious,  or  the  crown  less  valuable,  or  the 
glory  less  enduring,  that  ministers  should  abandon,  oi'  hold  in  abey- 
ance, or  treat  as  of  no  importance,  what  they  profess  to  believe  is  the 
dictate  of  the  Spirit  of  truth?  Be  it  yours  rather  to  "contend  ear- 
nestly for  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints."  By  doing  so, 
you  may  not  only  fail  in  obtaining  the  applause  of  the  multitudes,  but 
bring  down  upon  you  the  reproach  of  the  cross.  But  what  of  this, 
with  the  approval  of  your  Master?  What  is  the  favour  of  men,  or  the 
fame  even  of  the  Church,  to  one  who,  through  grace,  is  enabled  to 
say,  with  the  apostle,  "I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight;  I  have 
finished  my  course;  I  have  kept  the  faith:  henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous 
Judge  will  give  unto  me  in  that  day." 

Yes;  in  the  light  of  that  day  study  for  the  ministry.  In  the  light 
of  that  day  respond  to  the  call  of  the  King  of  Zion.  In  the  light  of 
that  day  surrender  yourselves  to  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Should  He 
count  you  faithful,  putting  you  into  the  ministry,  be  thankful,  what- 
ever labour  or  suffering  He  may  measure  out.  His  grace  is  all-suffi- 
cient to  sustain — His  revealed  will  to  guide — His  Holy  Spirit  to  uphold 
and  comfort.  Time,  with  its  changes  and  trials,  shall  soon  pass  away. 
"Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life,"  is 
the  promise  of  the  enthroned  Mediator.  Be  it  yours,  through  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  both  "burning  and  shining  lights" — 
reflecting  the  radiance  of  light  and  love  divine — attracting  and  leading 
souls  to  Christ  and  to  glory.  Then,  though  men  may  cast  out  your 
names  as  evil,  and  though  your  dust  may  rest  in  a  tomb  where  this 
world's  favour  has  no  inscription — there  you  may  rest  in  hope — yea, 
in  blessed  assurance,  that  when  the  "  chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye 
shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away." 

The  ambassadors  of  earthly  kings  have  their  rewards — rewards  of 
higher  offices  and  of  greater  honours.  But  offices  and  honours  are 
alike  evanescent.  "Vanity"  is  their  universal  characteristic.  Not 
so  with  the  faithful  minister  of  Chris^.  For  him  there  is  not  only  a 
present,  but  also  a  prospective  reward — a  reward  in  his  work  now, 
and  an  eternal  reward  when  he  has  finished  the  work  given  him  to  do. 
Like  his  Master,  there  is  not  only  a  present  "joy,"  but  also  a  "joy 
set  before  him."  Thus,  Paul  regards  the  Christians  of  Philippi,  unto 
whom  he  had  proclaimed  the  gospel — "  My  brethren,  dearly  beloved 
and  longed  for,  my  joy  and  crown,  so  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  dearly 
beloved."  But  that  joy  does  not  perish  with  the  joys  of  earth.  It  is 
rather  a  foretaste — an  earnest  of  the  higher  joy  and  the  brighter 
crown.  Hence,  in  writing  to  the  Thessalonians,  he  asks,  "  For  what 
is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing?     Are  not  even  ye  in  the 
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presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  His  coming  •"  •The  highest 
oflSce  on  earth  shall  have  the  highest  reward  in  glory.  "  And  they 
that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament;  and  tbey 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  How 
sublime  the  spectacle  of  Paul,  as  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
beyond  which  he  looked  through  the  fires  of  martyrdom,  with  the 
language  of  triumph  on  his  lip,  urging  fidelity  upon  the  youthfol 
Timotliy  I — "  But  watch  thou  in  all  things,  endure  afflictions,  do  the 
work  of  an  envangelist,  make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry.  For  I  am 
now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I 
have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith:  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteonsness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day;  and 
not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  His  appearing." 
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{Continued  from  page  681). 
OBJECTIONS   TO   THE   UNIVERSALITY   OF   THE   DELUGE. 

Having  already  adverted  to  several  lines  of  the  strongest  kind  of  evi- 
dence for  the  universality  of  the  Noachian  Deluge,  and  shown  that 
the  supposed  local  deluge,  for  which  some  men  of  science  plead,  is,  on 
their  own  principles,  utterly  inadmissible,  it  now  remains  that  some 
leading  objections  to  the  universality  of  the  Flood  be  considered.  In 
offering  some  reply  to  these  objections,  two  great  questions  require  to 
be  discussed ;  first,  that  of  species,  and,  second,  the  possibility  of  all 
tribes  of  animals  on  this  earth  at  the  present  time  having  spread  over 
the  globe  from  one  centre.  The  Bible  does  not  seem  to  recognise 
more  than  one  centre,  whence  all  the  earth's  inhabitants,  rational  and 
irrational,  have  emanated.  This  centre,  in  relation  to  the  post-dilu- 
vian world,  is  the  Ark.  There  is  only  one  pjissage  of  Scripture  which 
seems  to  indicate  any  shade  of  variance  with  this  (Gen.  ix.  9,  10) — 
"And  I,  behold  I  establish  my  covenant  with  you  and  with  your  seed 
after  you;  and  with  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you;  from  all 
that  go  out  of  the  ark,  to  every  beast  of  the  earth."  To  this 
passage  we  will  advert  afterwards,  artd  are  willing  to  give  it  all  the 
weight  to  which  it  has  a  legitimate  claim. 

THE  CAPACITY  OP  THE  ARK  CONSTRUCTED  BY  NOAH. 

It  is  denied  by  the  opponents  of  a  universal  deluge,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  a  local  one,  that  the  ark  could  contain  pairs  of  all  the  species  of 
animals  now  diffused  over  the  earth,  and  septuples  of  each  of  the  kinds 
of  creatures  denominated  clean.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  ark 
was  a  vessel  of  large  dimensions.     The  data  for  calculating  the  sixe 

*  Biblical  Natural  Science;  being  an  Explanation  of  all  He ferencet  in  ffobf 
Scripture  to  Geologij^  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physical  Ueography.  •  By  the  Eef. 
John  Duns,  F.R.8.E.    William  M'Kenzie,  Loudon,  Glasgow,  and  £dinbuigh. 
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of  the  ark  fusQished  in  the  Scriptures  are  distmct  and  full.  It  was  so 
formed,  also,  as  to  be  adapted  in  the  best  way  for  carrying  a  very 
large  cargo.  The  length  of  the  ark,  taking  the  cubit  to  be  one  foot 
nine  inches,  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet;  the  breadth 
eighty-seven  feet;  and  the  height  fifty-two  feet.  Again,  it  was  divided 
into  three  stories,  and  these  into  compartments  or  rooms;  while  each 
story  was  some  seventeen  feet  high.  It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  how 
many  animals — ^the.  greater  part  of  them  of  small  size— <;ould  be  lo- 
cated in  these  three  capacious  stories,  each  having  a  floor  of  forty-five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  square  feet,  and  being  seven- 
teen feet  ill  height,  so  that  various  tiers  of  the  smaller  creatures  could 
be  placed  above  each  other  in  the  upper  story,  and  located  in  shelves 
in  the  other  stories  above  the  classes  of  larger  animals.  Provision 
was  no  doubt  made  for  ventilation  in  various  ways.  As  has  been  sug- 
gested by  an  anonymous  writer  lately,  in  the  Witness  newspaper,  a 
large  stock  of  provisions  might  be  stored  on  the  roof  of  a  structure  of 
such  vast  dimensions. 

It  may  be.  admitted,  however,  that  were  the  dilBTerent  species  of 
creatures  to  be  gathered  into  the  ark  at  the  Flood  as  numerous  as 
they  are  said  to  be  now  on  the  earth  by  some  naturalists,  it  could  not 
furnish  room  for  them  all.  But  this  is  a  subject  regarding  which  men 
of  science  are  greatly  divided  among  themselves,  and  on  which  a  great 
increase  of  light  is  desiderated. 

**  In  fact/'  sajB  Sir  C.  LyeU,  '^zoologists  and  botamsts  are  not  only  more  at  a 
loss  now  than  ever  how  to  define  a  species,  but  even  to  determine  whether  it  has 
any  real  existence  in  nature,  or  is  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  human  inteUect; 
Bome  contending  that  it  is  constant  within  certain  narrow  and  impassible 
limits  of  variability;  others  that  it  is  capable  of  indefinite  and^  endless  modi- 
fication."* 

"As  to  the  aUeged  absence/'  says  the  same  writer,  "of  intermediate  varieties, 
connecting  one  species  with  another,  every  zoologist  and  botanist  who  has  en- 
gaged in  Uie  task  of  classification  has  been  occasionally  thrown  into  this  dilemma, 
— If  I  make  more  than  one  species  into  tMs  group,  I  must,  to  be  consistent,  make 
a  great  many.  Even  in  a  limited  region  like  the  British  Isles,  this  embarrass- 
ment is  continually  felt." 

"  Scarcely  any  two  botanists,  for  example,  can  agree  as  to  the  number  of  roses, 
stiU  less  as  to  how  many  species  of  brambles,  we  possess.  Of  the  latter  genus, 
Jivbus,  there  is  one  set  of  forms  respecting  which  it  is  stiU  a  question  whether  it 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  three  species  or  thirty-seven.  Mr  Bentbam 
adopts  the  first  alternative,  and  Mr  Babington  the  second,  in  their  well-known 
treatises  on  British  Plants."  t 

"In  proportion  as  materials  of  comparison  have  accumulated,  the  necessity 
of  uniting  species,  previously  regarded  as  distinct,  has  become  more  and  more 
apparent." :{: 

"  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  science  has  not  yet  been  able  to  determine  the 
question  as  to  species  with  si^ch  certainty  as  to  decide  the  collateral  question 
whether  the  ark  of  Noah  was  or  was  not  capable  of  holding  pairs  and  septuples 
of  the  different  species  of  creatures  by  which  the  earth  is  now  overspread.  But 
closely  connected  with  this,  it  is  a  well  known  and  established  fact,  that,  through 

•  «*  Antiquity  of  Man,"  p.  389.  +  Ibid,  p.  425.  t  Ibid,  p.  427. 
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ft  Tuiei J  of  cioMi,  from  one  an^nal  stock  ftn  afanoit  cDdloB  vwtietf  k 
which  are  iDttufeatljal  one  spedea.  It  u  not  opIj  the  nnniifrif—Mi  fut,  thrt 
ftmcag  domesdc  *»^w*>i«  different  bmdi  are  being  produeedy  bat  it  ii  alH>  gae- 
rall J  adxchtcd  that  theae  are  ixneal  duoeDdcnti  of  the  mtat  daaa  of  cieaUuw 
who  ooce  existed  or  still  exist  in  a  wild  state. 

'*  From  the  year  1493,  when  the  idaad  of  St  I>ominp>  wia  diseorered  bj  Co- 
hunlras^  pigi  were  at  Tirious  epochs  introdaoed  there.  A  great  mnnber  of  thest^ 
from  Tarioos  caoses,  have  returned  to  the  wild  state,  and  anatomieal  diangei,  of 
a  noteworthj  character,  hare  saperrened.  ITie  fonn  of  the  AxJL  haa  chuigsd 
in  a  manner  which,  to  a  transcendental  anatomist,  would  ■iiejf,isl  the  dMaems 
betweeo  a  European  hxmian  skull  and  one  of  aome  of  the  Negro  tribes;  the  |io> 
portion  of  the  limbs  hare  altered  -.  and,  what  is  perhaps  still  more  deesDre.  thtj 
hare  lost  the  rarieties  of  colour  whidi  the  domestic  ptcsmtai,  and  baire  beeomi 
md/onmlf  black.  They  hare,  in  ahorl,  resumed  nearlj  the  formataon  of  the  wild 
boar,  from  whidi  they  were  doubtless  originally  descended.**  * 

**  "So  naturalist,"  says  Blumenbadu  "has  carried  his  scepticism  ao  far  as  to 
doubt  the  descent  of  the  domestic  swine  from  the  wild  boar.  It  ia  certain  that, 
before  the  disoorery  of  America  by  the  Spaniards,  swine  were  unksawn  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  that  they  were  first  carried  there  from  Europa.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  oomparatiTe  shortnesi  of  the  interral,  thej  bft^e  in  that 
country  degenerated  into  breeds  woodeffuDy  different  from  eadi  other  and  from 
the  original  stock.  These  instancea  of  dirersity,  and  thoae  of  tbe  bog  kind  m 
general,  may  therefore  be  taken  as  dear  and  safe  eramples  of  the  Tariatioat 
which  may  be  expected  to  arise  in  the  deacendenta  of  one  stock.  1* 

There  is  eqnally  little  cause  to  doubt  that  the  wild  bnflalo  aod 
the  difierent  breeds  of  domestic  cattle  are  of  the  same  stock.  And 
what  variety  of  size,  of  shape,  and  of  colour,  is  there  amongst  them! 
Some  with  spacious  horos;  others  wholly  without  horns.  Some  of 
gigantic  bulk;  others  so  dwarfish  as  to  be  little  larger  than  sbeq». 
Some  black,  some  white,  and  others  red^  and  others  party-coloored 
in  endless  variety.  How  varions  the  sizes,  shapes,  and  breeds  of 
horses!  No  one  doubts  that  the  pnny  Shetland  pony  belongs  to  tha 
same  species  as  the  massive  English  dranght-horse  or  the  mijestie 
war-steed,  whose  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder.  Equally  little  reason 
is  there  to  question  that  the  aU  but  endless  variety  of  dogs,  from  the 
mastiff  to  the  terrier  or  the  lap-dog,  are  all  sprung  from  one  stock, 
notwithstanding  the  wide  difference  in  shape  and  disposition  between 
such  varieties  as  the  buU-dog  and  greyhound.  Similar  remarks  xp^ 
to  sheep,  and  domestic  and  ^d  fowls  of  various  kinds;  while,  through 
various  causes,  this  endless  variety  is  progressing,  rendering  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  say  positively  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn,  on 
the  one  side  of  which  there  is  species  that  certainly  sprang  firom  an 
original  stock  altogether  distinct  from  that  on  the  other. 

"  The  common  wolf,**  says  Dr  Smith,  "the  most  bold  and  savage  of  the  oanzBt 
family,  stretches  over  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Continent^  and  ia  foond  in  tkt 
new,  from  Behring's  Straits  to  near  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Under  these  m- 
mense  limits  he  often  seems  so  changed,  that  he  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  the 

•  "British  Quarterly"  for  JanuMy,  1860,  p.  166. 

t  Sec  Pritchard's  "  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,**  vol  L 
p.  353. 
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)  ipedfic  type.  The  bear  extends  from  Norway  along  the  Umita  of  the  arctic 
regions,  and  thence  to  the  CaucaaiiB,  and  all  eastward,  wherever  woods  suited  to 
faia  habitudes  exist,  but  so  changed,  that  he  can  scarcely  be  identified  with  the 
brown  bear  of  the  Norwegian  Alps.  In  these  and  other  cases  the  changes  pro- 
duced furnish  continual  matter  of  debate  to  soologists,  whether  the  animala  are 
to  be  regarded  as  distinct  species,  or  as  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  changes 
produced  on  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  by  different  circumstances — as  the 
nature  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  the  means  of  obtaining  their  food,  tempera- 
ture and  altitude — are  often  very  great;  but  it  is  when  they  are  reduced  to  the 
domesticated  state  that  all  the  changes  which  they  are  capable  of  undeigoing  are 

manifested  in  the  greatest  degree The  wild  hog,  which  extends 

over  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Continent^  is  the  undoubted  progenitor  of  the 

oonmion  domesticated  races  of  Europe In  the  wild  state,  he  has  six 

indaor  teeth  in  the  upper,  and  six  in  the  lower  jaw;  but  under  the  domesti- 
cated state,  the  number  is  generally  reduced  to  three  in  each  jaw.  The  number 
of  his  dorsal,  lumbarsacral,  caudal  vertebrse  vary  so  much,  that  it  may  be  asserted 
that  he  differs  far  more  from  the  hog  in  a  state  of  liberty  than  many  animals,  re- 
garded as  distinct  species,  differ  from  one  another.*  .  .  .  And  if  we  turn  from 
quadrupeds  to  the  feathered  tribes,  we  shall  find  the  like  proofs  of  the  power  of 
food  and  habitudes  to  change  the  form,  and  with  it  the  very  instincts  of  the  ani- 
mals. The  domestic  goose  is  derived  from  the  wild,  of  the  same  species  which 
inhabits  the  boimdless  marshes  of  northern  latitudes.  This  noble  bird  visits  us 
on  the  approach  of  the  arctic  winter,  in  those  remarkable  troops  which  all  of  us 
have  beheld,  cleaving  the  air  like  a  wedge,  often  at  a  vast  height,  and  sometimes 
only  recognised  by  their  shrill  voices  amongst  the  clouds.  When  the  eggs  of 
this  species  are  obtained,  and  the  young  are  supplied  with  food  in  unlimited 
quantity,  the  result  is  remarkable.  The  intestines,  and  with  them  the  abdomen, 
become  so  enlarged,  that  the  animal  nearly  loses  the  power  of  flight;  and  the 
powerful  muscles  that  enabled  him  in  the  wild  state  to  take  such  flights,  become 
feeble  from  disuse,  and  his  long  wings  aro  rendered  unserviceable.  The  beauti- 
ful bird,  that  outstripped  the  flight  of  the  eagle,  is  now  a  captive  without  a  chain. 
.  .  .  .  The  wild  duck,  too,  affords  a  similar  eicample.  .  .  .  The  swan, 
the  noblest  of  all  the  water-fowls,  becomes  chained,  as  it  were,  to  our  lakes  and 
ponds,  by  the  mere  change  of  natural  form."t 

Dr  Smith  also  adduces  ample  illustration  of  the  power  of  climatic 
influences  in  producing  marked  changes  in  races  of  animals,  from 
"which  we  give  the  following  excerpts: — 

"In  the  wannest  regions,  the  domestic  sheep  produces  scarcely  any  wool;  in 
temperate  coimtries,  he  has  a  fleece,  properly  so  called;  and  in  the  coldest  of  all, 
his  wool  is  mixed  with  long  hair,  which  covers  it  externally.  The  wool,  an  im- 
perfect conductor  of  heat,  preserves  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body,  and 
thus  protects  the  ftTiimn.!  from  cold;  while  the  long  hair  is  fitted  to  throw  off  the 
water  which  falls  upon  the  body  in  rain  or  snow.  But  in  the  warm  season,  the 
wool,  which  would  be  incommodious,  falls  off,  to  be  renewed  before  winter,  while 
the  hair  always  remains.    The  dog,  too,  has  a  coat  of  wool,  which  he  loses  in 

•  For  how  much  less  diversity  of  form  do  many  of  our  keen  advocates  of  mul- 
tiplied species  afi&rm  that  certain  classes  of  animals,  having  the  most  strikixig 
likeness  to  each  other,  must  be  reckoned  different  species.  For  instance,  this  is 
held  to  be  decisive  evidence,  that  the  elephants  of  iirica  and  Asia  are  not  sprung 
from  one  original  stock. 

+  Dr  Smith's  "  Unity  of  the  Human  Races,"  pp.  382-886. 
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coontiies  of  great  heat,  but  which,  in  colder  ooontrifli^  growB  ao  m  to  fann,  akog 
with  the  hair,  a  thick  fur;  so  that,  in  certiun  cold  coontriei,  there  hftTe  been  foaod 
breeds  of  dogs  to  produce  wool  for  clothing.  The  dogs  of  Europe,  cuuteysd  to 
warmer  countries,  frequently  lose  even  their  hair,  and  beoome  aa  naked  as  cfe* 
phants;  and  in  every  country  their  fur  is  suited  to  the  nature  ol  the  rlimate, 

"  Similar  to  the  effects  of  temperature  is  that  of  humiditj- — the  hair  ^mx^^w'^c 
longer  and  more  oily  in  the  moister  countries.  Even  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  islands,  the  ox  of  the  western  coasts,  exposed  to  the  humid  vrnponn  of  tht 
Atlantic,  has  longer  hair  than  those  of  the  eastern  districta.  Even  the  elleeia  of 
continual  exposure  to  winds  and  storms  may  modify  parts  of  the  animal  foin. 
There  are  certain  breeds  of  gaUinaceous  fowls  which  are  destitute  of  the  xvai^ 
so  called.  Most  of  the  common  fowls  of  the  Island  of  Arran,  in  Scotland,  havt 
this  peculiarity.  This  little  island  consists  of  high  hills,  on  wiiich  aoarody  a 
bush  exists  to  shelter  the  animals  which  inhabit  it  from  the  continued  gaks  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  feathers  of  a  long  tail  might  inoonmiode  the  *«^"**»«^  wad 
therefore,  we  suppose,  they  disappear."* 

This  induction  of  facts  might  be  enlarged  to  almost  any  extent 
Such  changes  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  mere  natural  causes,  but 
traced  to  the  highest  source  as  their  spring.  God  has  thus  been 
pleased,  in  His  wisdom  and  goodness,  to  adapt  the  animal  inhabitsDts 
of  different  countries  to  the  external  circumstances  of  heat  or  cdd, 
moisture  or  drought,  in  which  they  have  come  to  be  placed.  This  cause 
has  not  been  duly  reqpgnised  by  Dr  Smith  in  his  ample  illustradoa 
of  facts,  expressed  in  the  best  use  of  language.  And  this  great  tmtfa 
furnishes  one  of  the  best  arguments  to  meet  the  allegations  of  men  of 
science,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  different  animal  inhabitants  of 
the  different  regions  of  the  globe  could  have  spread  from  one  centra 
Here,  perhaps,  the  tables  may  be  turned  against  the  distingnisbed 
anatomist  Professor  Owen,  who,  quoting  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the 
Sadducees — "Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  and  the  power  of 
Gk)d," — applies  them  to  those  who,  from  deference  to  the  Bible,  refosB 
to  adopt  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  man  and  the  animal  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  from  numerous  centres  of  creation.f  In  making  this  appli- 
cation of  the  words,  he  insinuates  that  it  is  through  ignorance  of  the 
power  of  God  that  such  persons  do  not  understand  the  Scriptures. 
This,  however,  is  a  charge  for  which  there  is  no  gronnd,  except  in 
the  imagination  of  the  great  anatomist.  The  parties  referred  to  set  no 
limit  to  the  power  of  God;  but  they  believe  that  His  power  was  never 
put  forth  in  His  works  in  any  way  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
record  given  of  His  operations  in  His  word.  We  are  not  sure,  how- 
ever, but  Mr  Owen  and  his  coadjutors  display  ignorance  of  the  power 
of  God,  inasmuch  as  they  would  limit  its  operation  to  what  is  in  har- 
mony with  their  hypothesis,  as  if  it  were  impossible  that  the  effect  of 
this  power,  which  they  find  in  His  works,  could  have  been  produced 
in  another  way  than  that  which  they  conjecture;  and  then  err,  again, 
in  refusing  to  understand  the  Scriptures  except  in  accordance  with 
their  preconceived  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  the  Divine  operation;  as 

•  "Unity  of  the  Human  Races,"  pp.  887,  388. 

+  Profefiftor  Owen's  "  Lecture  on  the  Power  of  God,  aa  manifeeted  in  the  Ani- 
mal Creation,"  p.  44.     1864. 
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if  the  power  of  Ghxl  conld  not  be  put  forth  in  adapting  the  bodily  con- 
stitutions of  men  and  of  the  animal  inhabitants  of  the  globe  to  the 
different  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  regions  in  which 
they  have  come  to  be  located. 

For  the  pjul  of  the  argument  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  we 
are  so  far  indebted  to  Dr  William  T.  Hamilton  of  Mobile.  He  shows 
that  the  influence  of  climate,  and  other  natural  causes,  cannot  account 
for  the  characteristics  of  bodily  shape  and  colour,  &c.,  by  which  the 
different  races  of  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  distinguished, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Negro.  The  insufficiency  of  such  natural 
causes  to  account  for  these  differences  has  been  proved  by  the  facts 
lately  brought  to  light,  that  in  sculptures  on  Egyptian  monuments,  of 
known  great  antiquity,  Negroes  are  representea  with  features  and 
painted  in  colours  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  Caucasian  race  as  at  the 
♦present  day.  "Negroes,"  says  Dr  Morton,  quoted  by  Dr  Hamilton 
(Cran.  Egyptiacas),  "  are  abundantly  represented  in  the  pictorial  deli- 
neations of  the  Egyptian  monuments  of  every  epoch,  some  of  them 
nearly  3,500  years  old,  and,  as  if  to  enforce  the  distinction  of  race, 
are  placed  side  by  side  with  people  of  the  purest  Caucasian  features." 
On  these  delineations,  formed  so  distinctly  on  Egyptian  monuments, 
Dr  Morton  reasons  as  follows: — 

"The  recent  discoveries  in  Egypt  give  additional  force  to  the  preceding  state- 
ment^ showing  that  the  Caucasian  and  Negro  races  were  as  perfectly  distinct  in 
Egypt,  upwards  of  4,000  years  ago,  as  they  are  now.  If,  then,  the  Caucasian  race 
was  derived  from  the  Negro,  or  the  Neg^  from  the  Caucasian,  by  the  action  of 
external  and  natural  causes,  the  (^hange  must  have  been  effected  in,  at  most,  a 
thousand  years :  a  theory  which  the  subsequent  experience  of  thirty  centuries 
proves  to  be  a  physical  impossibility;  and  we  have  already  ventured  to  insist 
that  such  a  conmiutation  could  be  effected  by  nothing  short  of  a  miracle."  * 

This  reasoning  seems  conclusive,  especially  as  the  materials  fur- 
nished by  Egyptian  monuments  are  so  ample,  and  their  great  antiquity 
established  beyond  reasonable  dispute.  How,  then,  is  this  difficulty 
to  be  met?  Dr  Hamilton  finds  its  solution  in  a  special  Divine  inter- 
position, adapting  the  different  tribes  of  Noah's  descendents  to  the 
different  climates  and  conditions  in  which  He  had  ordained  that  each 
should  have  its  abode  after  their  dispersion  in  the  days  of  Feleg,  when 
Qod  put  a  stop  to  the  work  in  which  the  posterity  of  Noah  were  en- 
gaged in  rearing  the  tower  of  Babel.  In  the  11th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
along  with  other  parts  of  Scripture,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  God 
did  then  produce  distinctions  among  the  posterity  of  Noah,  through 
which  they  were  separated  into  groups  that  were  dispersed  in  bodies 
or  tribes  into  different  regions  of  the  globe,  far  remote  from  each  other; 
some  to  cold  climates,  and  others  to  such  as  were  characterised  by  ex- 
treme heat.  The  words  of  the  inspired  historian,  in  recording  what 
(Jod  said  and  did  at  this  time,  are — "Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and 
there  confound  their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one 
another's  speech.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth:  and  they  left  off  to  build  the  city. 
*  "  Crania  Americana,"  p.  88. 
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Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel;  because  the  Lord  did  there 
confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth :  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord 
scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth"  (Gkn.  xL  7,  8, 9). 
Again,  it  is  said  of  the  posterity  of  Japheth,  that,  '^Bj  these  weie 
the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided  in  their  landsy.«yery  one  after  his 
tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their  nations"  (Gten,  x.  5).  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  descendents  of  Ham  and  of  Shem.  Thej 
also  were  "spread  abroad"  "after  their  families,  after  their  tongaes, 
in  their  countries,  and  in  their  nations."  Further,  it  is  said,  "When 
the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when  He  sepa- 
rated the  sons  of  Adam,  He  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  accozding  to 
the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (Deut.  xxxiL  8). 

All  this  implies  that  it  was  hj  special  Divine  intervention  that  the 
posterity  of  Noah  were  at  an  early  date  widely  scattered  abroad  over 
the  earth;  that,  in  being  so  spread  abroad,  it  was  not  as  isolated  indi- 
viduals, or  small  separate  families,  but  in  tribes,  that  came  to  consti- 
tute distinct  nations;  and  that  one  bond  of  union,  by  which  each  tribe 
was  united,  was  the  same  language.  They  were  divided  "  according 
to  their  tongues,"  as  well  as  according  to  their  ftunilies.  The  lan- 
guages were  so  distributed,  that  different  tongues  were  not  given  to 
persons  belonging  to  the  same  families.  It  would  appear,  also,  that 
the  location  of  each  family  was  of  God.  In  being  scattered  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth,  they  were  not  located  at  random,  but  according 
to  a  divine  plan ;  though,  by  the  instincts  which  Qod  gave  to  each 
family,  they  might  proceed  to  their  destination  voluntarOy.  It  is  re- 
markable, also,  that  their  removal  to  their  respective  destinations 
seems  to  have  been  much  earlier  than  was  called  for  by  any  tutiirard 
necessity  arising  from  such  increase  of  numbers  as  rendered  their  pre- 
vious localities  too  narrow  for  them ;  for  there  was  room  for  them  all 
in  one  locality  at  the  time  of  their  dispersion. 

Dr  Hamilton  seems  to  assume  that  a  certain  change  of  bodily  orga- 
nisation was  necessarily  combined  with  a  change  of  speech.    He  says — 

"  If,  then,  aa  naturalists  tell  lis,  the  peculiarities  in  the  complexion,  the  osteo- 
logical  structure,  the  muscular  development^  the  nervous  system,  the  vema,  the 
arterial  arrangement,  and  the  respiratory  oi^gans,  as  well  as  in  the  cuticular 
secretions  existing  in  the  different  races,  are  now  found  to  be  neceesarily*  ocm- 
nected  with  the  zoological  provinces  in  which  these  several  races  of  men  aie  now 
seen  naturally  existing  and  best  flourishing,  and  with  the  influences  which  sor* 
round  them;  if,  also,  the  languages  spoken  by  the  several  races  of  men  differ  in 
the  same  proportion  as  their  organs  of  speech  are  variously  modified;  and,  as  we 
freely  admit  with  Professor  Agassiz,t  Hhe  adaptation  of  the  different  racet  ofme» 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  world  be  intentional*  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  then 
inasmuch  as,  instead  of  the  creation  of  these  several  races  of  men,  with  all  their 
distinctive  peculiarities  upon  them  as  now,  each  in  the  locality  where  now  it  is 
found,  as  Agassiz  supposes,  Moses  informs  us  that,  at  Babel,  God  himself  did 
directly  interfere,  in  order  to  produce,  in  one  uniform  stock  of  Noeh's  deeoeod* 
ents — ^the  sole  survivors  of  the  Deluge — a  variety  of  languages,  and  the  diqw- 
sion  and  settlement  of  different  branches  of  this  one  primitive  stock  in  all  regiaoi 
and  all  climates  over  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  if,  as  none  will  deny,  whatever 
•  See  Agassiz'  "Christ.  Examiner,"  July,  1850,  pp.  886,  337.      t  Ibid,  p.  187. 
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Ood  doea,  He  does  effectually,  bo  aa  to  teeure  the  attainment  of  ttie  object  aimed 
at,  it  follows  clearly,  that  the  difference  of  complexion,  of  anatomical  structare, 
and  of  constitutional  peculiarities  in  different  branches  of  mankind,  as  now  found, 
being  necessary  to  produce  diversity  of  lang^uage,  and  to  effect  dispersion  into  all 
dimates  (or  at  least  being  a  necessary  incident  to  such  dispersion),  the  intenren- 
taon  of  God  at  Babel  did  certainly  secure  them  alL 

"The  occurrence  at  Babel  was  therefore  the  time,  and  this  the  occasion,  in 
which  the  Creator  himself  did  miraculously  interfere  to  produce,  in  a  primitive 
and  more  uniform  race,  all  the  changes  necessary  to  constitute  the  various  races 
nowfoimd."* 

It  may  be  added,  wiihotit  acknowledging  the  necessity  of  a  change 
of  organisation  corresponding  to  the  different  languages  spoken,  that . 
it  might  be  inferred,  a  priori^  from  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God, 
when  He  dispersed  the  descendents  of  Noah  over  all  the  earth,  who 
bad  hitherto  been  living  in  one  region,  the  climate  and  characteristics 
of  which  were  very  different  from  the  places  to  which  they  were  sent, 
and  in  which  they  were  appointed  to  have  their  permanent  location, 
that  He  would  adapt  the  constitution  of  their  bodies  to  their  new  cir- 
cumstances, so  that  they  could  labour  and  subsist  with  comfort  in  these 
regions;  and  so,  also,  that  they  would  multiply,  and  enjoy  a  measure  of 
temporal  prosperity,  which  they  could  not  do  without  such  adaptation. 
Moreover,  we  find  everywhere  realised  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
what  we  had  the  best  reason  to  expect,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
supreme  Disposer.  The  Negro  is  formed  to  enjoy  the  highest  degree 
of  bodily  health,  to  attain  to  the  fullest  stature,  and  to  possess  a  large 
measure  of  bodily  vigour  and  capacity  for  labour,  under  the  scorching 
rays  of^a  vertical  sun  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  burning  regions  of 
CentrarAfrica  seem  to  be  as  congenial  to  the  black  race  as  the  most 
salubrious  parts  of  the  Temperate  Zones  are  to  the  white  or  Caucasian 
race.  The  Hindoo,  again,  enjoys  health  and  vigour  in  the  burning 
plains  of  India,  in  which  so  many  Europeans  find  an  early  grave,  and 
can  only  at  best  venture  from  under  a  covert  from  the  heat  at  certain 
hours  in  the  morning  and  evening;  while  they  must  depend  on  natives 
for  the  service  which,  in  such  a  region,  they  are  incapable  of  doing  for 
themselves.  This  is  also  true  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland,  and  the 
aborigines  of  the  arctic  regions  generally.  Each  class  is  thus  fitted  for 
existing,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  natural  happiness,  in  the  seve- 
ral regions  in  which  they  are  located.  Contemplated  in  this  light, 
we  see  the  complete  harmony  of  Scripture  with  actual  fietcts  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  human  race  now  over  the  whole  earth.  It 
thus  appears  that,  in  as  far  as  man  is  concerned,  there  is  no  shadow 
of  necessity  for  the  supposition  of  men  of  high  name  in  science,  that 
"  the  different  races  of  men  must  have  been  created  in  the  differ- 
ent regions  in  which  they  have  their  residence,  and,  consequently, 
that  there  must  have  been  many  centres  of  creation.'*  Of  such  crea- 
tions there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  from  the  first  to  the  last  page  of 
the  Bible.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  express  divine 
testimony,  that  G^  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Acts  xvii.  26);  while  it  is  also  in 
*  "The  Pentateuch  and  its  Assailants/'  pp.  298,  299. 
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the  very  teeth  of  the  whole  straiQ  of  inspired  history,  in  which  the 
origination  of  mankind  in  one  centre  is  so  distinctly  stated,  and  their 
dispersion  thence  over  the  earth  recorded,  with  what  at  first  sight 
seems  an  excess  of  minuteness.  How  many  long  lists  of  the  progeni- 
tors and  heads  of  tribes  and  nations  are  given  and  repeated  in  sacred 
history!  The  design  of  such  minute  details  and  repetitions  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  powerful  way  in  which  they  meet  by  anticipation,  and 
expose  the  speculations  of  the  infidel  and  the  semi-infidel  regarding 
different  centres  of  creation,  to  which  some  men,  of  high  name  in  the 
scientific  world,  are  found  giving  so  much  countenance.  Why  should 
the  Divine  miraculous  interposition  be  doubted,  in  adapting  the  consti- 
tution of  His  intelligent  creatures,  over  whom  He  watches  with  such 
care,  to  the  circumstances  in  which  He  himself  appointed  their  habi- 
tation to  be,  with  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  character  of  each 
region,  and  what  was  necessary  to  a  naturally  happy  existence  in 
each  locality?  Is  not  this  a  thing  as  believable  in  itself^  and  as  con- 
sistent with  what  we  know  of  the  character  of  God,  as  the  origination 
of  different  races  by  creation  in  different  centres?  Why,  then, 
though  the  Bible  had  been  silent  on  the  subject,  should  the  latter 
theory — however  great  the  names  may  be  by  which  it  is  patron- 
ised— ^have  any  weight  attached  to  it,  when  placed  in  the  balance 
with  the  former,  with  all  the  weight  of  clear  Scripture  authority  against 
the  one,  and  on  the  side  of  the  other?  With  all  deference  to  great 
names,  we  hold  that  it  is  highly  presumptuous,  without  even  the 
shadow  of  necessity,  to  advocate  such  an  hypothesis  as  the  creation 
of  different  races  of  men  in  different  localities,  when  the  Scripture 
states  so  clearly  the  contrary,  and  the  facts,  as  they  now  exleL  can  be 
so  easily  reconciled  to  that  testimony,  especially  when  the  idea  of  a 
Divine  adaptation  of  the  bodily  constitution  of  men  to  different  cli- 
mates is  taken  into  consideration,  which  is  not  only  not  at  variance 
with  Scripture,  but  is  countenanced  by  what  is  distinctly  stated  in  the 
volume  of  inspiration,  and  also  in  harmony  with  what  we  arc  war- 
ranted and  encouraged  to  expect,  from  what  we  know  of  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  Qod. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  established  by  Scripture  statements  and 
experience,  that  varieties  of  bodily  constitution  have  been  given  to 
men,  from  age  to  age,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  special  in- 
tervention of  God,  who  distributes  natural  as  well  as  spiritual  gifts  and 
endowments  to  His  creatures  as  He  willeth.  How  different  the  bodily 
constitutions  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  formed  in  the  same  womb,  in  the  closest 
possible  connexion — ^that  of  twin-brothers;  yet,  while  Jacob  was  a 
smooth  man,  Esau  was  so  hairy,  that  Rebekah  had  to  make  Jacob's 
hands  and  the  smooth  of  his  neck  like  Esau's,  by  covering  them  with 
the  skins  of  kids  of  the  goats.  It  was  also  to  God's  immediate  order- 
ing, for  special  ends,  that  the  different  races  of  giants,  of  which  such 
distinct  mention  is  made  in  Scripture,  owed  their  peculiar  strength 
"and  stature.  Different  races  of  these  are  referred  to  in  inspired  history. 
There  were  families  of  giants  in  Hebron,  in  Gatb,  and  in  Bashan,  in  Ar 
of  Moab,  and  in  the  land  of  the  Ammonites,  previous  to  the  possession 
of  these  countries  by  the  posterity  of  Lot:  the  Emims  in  the  one 
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country,  and  the  Zamzummims  in  the  other — "a  people  great  and 
many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims/'  Nor  have  such  been  wanting  in 
later  times;  and  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  spoken  of  these  as 
distinct  creations,  or  viewed  them  as  any  other  than  sprung  from  the 
same  stock  as  the  rest  of  mankind. 

We  are  persuaded  that  all  intelligent  Christians,  who  have  duly 
considered  the  subject  in  the  light  of  Scripture  and  reason,  will  concur 
in  this  part  of  our  argument,  in  opposition  to  the  bold  assertions  of 
some  men  of  science,  who  will  have  it  believed  that  mankind  has  not 
sprung  from  one  pair,  but  from  a  number  of  pairs,  or  many  different 
centres  of  creation. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  subject  discussed?  It  furnishes 
a  powerful  analogical  argument,  that  the  animal  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  have  also  sprung  from  and  been  diffused  over  the  earth  from 
one  centre.  This  is  indicated  in  the  inspired  record,  though  not  so 
explicitly  and  in  such  minute  details  as  it  is  regarding  the  human 
race,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  scarcely  to  afford  the  least  shadow  of  ground 
for  any  other  inference.  This  we  now  proceed  to  illustrate  and  confirm. 
(To  be  continued.) 


[We  gladly  give  place,  in  connection  with  the  preceding  article,  to 
the  following  statement,  by  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
men  of  science,  which  shows  that  they  dread  the  effects  of  the  writings 
of  some  writers  on  scientific  subjects  on  the  Christian  community,  and 
wish  to  endeavour  to  still  their  fears,  by  giving  all  the  weight  of  their 
authority  in  such  matters  in  favour  of  the  Bible.] 

Science  and  Scripture. — The  following  declaration  is  now  in  course  of  ag' 
nature  by  the  cultivators  and  students  of  Natural  Science : — 

We,  the  undersigned  students  of  the  natural  sciences,  desire  to  express  our 
sincere  regret  that  researches  into  scientific  truth  are  perverted  by  some  in  our 
own  times  into  occasion  for  casting  doubt  upon  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  We  conceive  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  word  of  God,  as  written 
in  the  book  of  nature,  and  God's  word,  written  in  Holy  Scripture,  to  contradict 
one  another,  however  much  they  may  appear  to  differ.  We  are  not  forgetful  that 
physical  science  is  not  complete,  but  is  only  in  a  condition  of  prog^ress,  and  thftt 
at  present  our  finite  reason  enables  us  only  to  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly;  and 
we  confidently  believe  that  a  time  will  come  when  the  two  records  will  be  seen 
to  agree  in  every  particular.  We  cannot  but  deplore  that  natural  science  should 
be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  many  who  do  not  make  a  study  of  it,  merely 
on  account  of  the  unadvised  manner  in  which  some  are  placing  it  in  opposition 
to  holy  writ.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  scientific  student  to  inves- 
tigate nature  simply  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  truth,  and  that  if  he  finds 
that  some  of  his  results  appear  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  written  Word,  or 
rather  to  his  ovm  interpretations  of  it,  which  may  be  erroneous,  he  should  not 
presumptuously  afi&rm  that  his  own  conclusions  must  be  right,  and  the  state- 
ments of  Scripture  wrong ;  rather  leave  the  two  side  by  side  till  it  shall  please 
God  to  allow  us  to  see  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  reconciled ;  and  instead 
of  insisting  upon  the  seeming  differences  between  science  and  the  Scriptures,  it 
would  be  as  well  to  rest  in  faith  upon  the  points  in  which  they  agree.' 

4n 
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Upwards  of  160  names  have  already  been  received.  Among  these  are  the 
following:— Thoe.  Anderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Chemistiy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow;  Sir  D.  Brewster,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.E.S.E.,  F.G.S., 
F.R.A.S.,  Ac.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinbuigh;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir 
Henry  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R:S.,  &c ;  Henry  D.  Rogers,  LL.D.,  F.RS., 
F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  including  Geology,  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  &c  &c. — Extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Evening  CowraM,  July  26, 1864. 


ORDINATION  CHARGE  TO  THE  REV.  W.  B.  GARDINEB, 

DELIVERED   AT   POLLOCK8HAW8,   JULY   28,    1864, 
BY  THE  REV.  DR  BLAKELY. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Brother — In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Presbytery,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  ad- 
dress a  few  words  of  counsel,  warning,  encouragement,  and  congratu- 
lation to  you,  as  the  ordained  minister  of  this  congregation, — to  the 
Elders  in  conjunction  with  whom  you  are  to  rule  as  an  overseer, — and 
to  the  people  committed  to  your  charge. 

In  essaying  this  solemn  and  onerous  duty,  permit  me,  dear  brother, 
to  solicit  your  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  oflSce  to  which  yon 
have  now  been  separated — the  duties  which  that  office  involves— -the 
trials  incident  to  your  position — and  the  encouragements  held  out  by 
the  Master  whom  you  are  pledged  to  serve. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  office  to  which  you  have  been  separated. 

This  office  is  not  only  distinct  from,  but  pre-eminently  above  all 
others.  You  now  occupy  the  position  of  a  public  servant  of  the  King 
and  Head  of  the  Church.  As  the  prophet  and  the  priest  of  old  were 
consecrated — set  apart  to  special  service,  holy  unto  the  Lord — so  now, 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
the  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  you  have  been,  like  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  separated,  not  only  from  the  world  and  its  secular  callingB, 
but  set  apart  to  labour  in  this  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard.  He 
has  not  only  called  you,  in  His  grace,  to  devote  yourself  to  His  special 
service  in  the  preaching  of  the  word,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
courts  of  His  house,  but  through  the  call  of  His  people,  and  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  judicatory  of  the  Church,  He  has  clearly  indicated  the 
special  field  in  which  you  are  called  to  labour,  and,  through  this  Pres- 
bytery, has  given  you  the  special  flock  which,  as  an  under  shepherd, 
you  are  called  to  feed,  and  appointed  the  sphere  in  which  you  are 
called  to  the  exercise  of  your  judical  ftmctions.  Have  you  not  seen 
the  Divine  hand  guiding  you  in  every  step  since  the  day  that  the  voice 
of  the  great  Shepherd  fell  upon  your  ear,  saying,  Come,  follow  me? 
Through  many  fears,  discouragements,  doubts,  and  difficulties,  yon 
have  been  safely  carried.  Now,  you  have  been  invested  with  the  pas- 
toral office,  and  duly  authorised  to  exercise  all  the  fiinctions  of  the 
gospel  ministry.  Permit  me,  dear  brother,  to  congratulate  you,  as  a 
co-presbyter,  upon  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  office  to  which  yon 
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have  now  been  introduced.  You  shall  henceforth  stand  associated 
with  the  ministers  of  the  Lord  of  glory — with  the  heralds  of  the  Cross 
— ^with  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  who  have  been,  who  now  are,  or 
who  shall  be  hereafter  separated  to  His  service.  How  solemn  is  this 
position  I  Viewed  in  its  highest  aspects,  yon  are  called  to  stand,  like 
Aaron,  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  You  are  not  merely  a 
teacher  or  expounder  of  the  word  of  God,  but  an  ambassador  for  Christ, 
invested  with  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  "Now  then,"  says  Paul, 
"we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ;  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by 
US,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  What 
are  the  most  important  embassies  of  earthly  courts  compared  with 
this  ?  On  the  one  side,  the  great  God — the  triune  Deity — unfolding 
overtures  of  peace.  On  the  other,  guilty  rebels,  leagued  in  apostacy 
with  the  devil  and  his  angels.  You  are  called  to  stand  between — to 
appear,  in  the  name  of  heaven's  great  Ambassador,  with  overtures  of 
mercy.  This  work  is  not  committed  to  angels,  but  to  men.  The 
heavenly  treasure  is  put  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  power  may  be  of 
God,  and  not  of  men.  But  the  reconciliation  of  men  to  God  does  not 
exhaust  the  functions  of  the  gospel  minister.  You  are  called  to  feed 
and  to  rule  the  flock  of  Christ.  Hence  says  the  apostle  Paul  to 
the  elders  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  28),  "Take  heed, 
therefore,  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of  God 
which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood."  Thus  the  gospel 
minister  has  one  aspect  to  the  unconverted.  To  them  he  comes  as 
the  ambassador  of  reconciliation,  while  to  those  converted  he  is  also 
a  pastor,  leader,  and  ruler.  His  office  also  embraces  the  exposition 
and  defence  of  the  tnith.  "Knowing,"  says  Paul,  "that  I  am  set  for 
-the  defence  of  the  gospel."  To  the  apostles  and  early  ministers,  Christ 
said,  "Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me."  It  is  also  your  prerogative,  as 
an  ambassador  of  Christ,  to  dispense  the  seals  of  the  covenant  to  those 
who  submit  themselves  to  Christ — who  confess  and  own  Him  before 
His  people.  You  are,  moreover,  God's  mouth  unto  the  people  in  the 
ministrations  of  the  word,  and  the  mouth  of  the  people  unto  God  in 
the  devotions  of  the  sanctuary.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  position 
more  solemn — of  any  office  more  ennobling — of  any  service  more  ex- 
alted— of  any  work  more  difficult?  You  are  called  to  be  a  fellow- 
worker  with  God — to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel — to  take  part  in  the  ministry  which  apostles,  and  martyrs,  and 
confessors  have  sustained.  If  the  honour  of  an  ambassador  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  glory  and  power  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  he  is  sent, 
what  must  then  be  the  dignity  of  the  gospel  minister — the  ambassador 
for  Christ,  who  comes  as  the  ordained,  appointed  minister  of  the  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords !  And  what,  moreover,  ought  to  be  the 
elevation  of  character,  the  sanctity  of  deportment,  the  enlargement  of 
heart,  and  the  consecration  of  spirit  characterising  such  ambassadors ! 
How  becoming  the  exercise  of  Paul,  when  he  says,  "  I  magnify  mine 
office!"  ' 

2.  Considering,  then,  dear  brother,  that  such  is  your  position,  and 
such  the  office  of  the  ministry  to  which  you  have  now  been  separated 
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by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  permit  me  to  solicit 
your  attention  to  some  of  the  duties  specially  and  permanently  devolv- 
ing upon  you. 

These  may  be  coitiprehensively  expressed  in  one  word — Consecra- 
tion,— the  entire  consecration  of  soul,  body,  and  spirit  to  the  service  of 
Christ  and  His  Church.'' 

Nothing  less  than  this  is  implied  in  the  vows  of  ordination  under 
which  you  have  now  come.  Some,  we  are  aware,  have  made  the 
oflBce  of  the  ministry  subservient  to  their  worldly  interests.  Such 
have  sought  it,  like  the  degenerate  sons  of  Eli,  that  they  might  obtain 
their  temporal  bread.  With  such  mean  usurpers  of  the  holy  ofiScc 
there  is  no  higher  idea  than  obtaining  a  sinecure — wages  without 
work — honour  without  service — a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Church.  Of  all  contemptible  schemers,  those  are  the 
most  contemptible  who  can  serve  their  lusts  by  assuming  the  garb  of 
hypocrisy.  With  you,  dear  brother,  we  feel  assured  it  is  otherwise. 
You  have  forsaken  the  path  to  this  world's  wealth  and  honour  at  the 
call  of  Christ.  Let  there  be,  therefore,  entire  consecration  to  His  ser- 
vice. Your  spirit  must  correspond  with  that  of  Paul,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, "Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?" 

But  this  consecration  must  be  regulated  by  the  claims  of  Christ  in 
reference  to  the  work  which  He  has  given  you  to  do.  It  is  not  in  one 
department,  but  in  every  deparement,  that  this  consecration  of  the 
entire  man  to  God's  service*  must  appear.  It  must  not  be  the  conse- 
cration of  the  heart  without  the  intellect,  or  the  intellect  without  the 
heart.  It  must  not  be  the  consecration  of  the  mind  without  the  body, 
or  the  body  without  the  mind;  not  the  consecration  of  the  Sabbath 
without  the  week,  or  the  week  without  the  Sabbath ;  not  the  conse- 
cration of  the  ministerial  gifts  without  the  pastoral,  or  the  pastoral 
without  the  ministerial.  It  is  the  consecration  of  the  whole  man  to 
the  whole  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  There  are  some  ministers 
who  are  not  students,  and  some  who  are  students  and  not  ministers. 
There  are  some  pastors  throughout  the  week  who  are  not  ministers  on 
Sabbath,  and  some  ministers  on  Sabbath  who  are  not  pastors  through- 
out the  week.  There  are  some  who  assume  the  aspect  of  sanctity  in 
the  pulpit,  whose  lives,  whose  domestic  and  social  conduct,  a£ford  no 
evidence  of  living  near  to,  or  walking  with  God.  By  entire  consecra- 
tion we  meiin  the  surrender  of  the  whole  man  to  Christ's  service — in 
secret,  in  the  family,  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  world.  Hence  the 
cultivation  of  personal  and  secret  religion  claims  a  first  place  among 
the  duties  of  the  gospel  minister.  This  requires  special  attention  in 
an  age  like  the  present,  when  so  much  time  is  claimed  for  public  and 
professional  service.  You  must  have  time  for  communion  with  God 
in  secret  devotion,  otherwise  your  face  will  not  shine  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people.  Your  own  heart  must  be  enlarged  by  secret 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  if  you  would  reach  the  hearts 
of  those  to  whom  you  minister.  Combine  with  this  the  diligent  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  These  contain  your  message  as  an  ambassa- 
dor— your  reproof  as  a  corrector  of  what  is  amiss — ^your  consolation  as 
A  comforter — ^your  counsel  as  a  guide — ^your  warning  as  a  watchmaD— 
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your  ar^oments  as  a  pleader — ^your  overtares  of  grace  as  a  messenger 
of  mercy.  Let  there  be  time  for  study  and  gracious  fellowship  with 
God,  as  punctual  and  as  regular  as  there  is  for  your  appearance  in  the 
pulpit.  There  must  be  beaten  oil  for  the  sanctuary,  otherwise  the 
light  in  Zion  will  become  dim.  Consider  that  you  are  called,  not 
only  to  exhibit  Christ  to  impenitent  sinners,  but  also  to  feed  experi- 
enced Christians — to  minister,  it  may  be,  to  those  who  were  in  Christ 
before  you  were  born.  But  communion  with  Christ  in  His  word  can 
fit  you  for  every  service.  Listen  to  the  charge  of  Paul  to  Timothy 
(1  Tira.  iv.  12-16) — **Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth;  but  be  thou  an 
example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit, 
in  faith,  in  purity.  Till  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  ex- 
hortation, to  doctrine.  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which 
was  given  thee  by  prophecy,*  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Presbytery.  Meditate  upon  these  things;  give  thyself  wholly  to 
them;  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all.  Take  heed  unto  thyself, 
and  unto  the  doctrine ;  continue  in  them ;  for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt 
both  save  thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee."  If  such  counsel  was 
necessary  to  Timothy,  who  from  childhood  knew  the  Scriptures,  and 
who  had  already  much  experience  as  a  gospel  minister,  how  much 
more  to  such  as  are  just  entering  upon  this  momentous  work  I  With- 
out careful  study,  and  the  constant  stirring  up  of  the  gifts,  there  will 
be  no  spiritual  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  divine  knowledge — no- 
thing to  awaken  the  minds  or  attract  the  souls  of  goRpel  hearers.  The 
gospel  itself  comes  to  be  despised,  when  neglect  of  duty  or  impro- 
priety of  conduct  is  seen  in  those  whose  work  it  is  to  proclaim  its 
truths.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  apostle's  injunction,  "  Take  heed 
unto  thyself  and  unto  the  doctrine."  To  thyself  first,  and  then  to  thy 
message.  The  gospel  minister  is  not  only  to  watch  for  the  souls  of 
others,  as  those  who  must  give  account,  but  he  must  watch  over  his 
own  spirit.  Thus  says  Paul — "But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and 
bring  it  into  subjection;  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached 
to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away."  There  must  be  on  the 
part  of  the  faithful  minister  a  constant  guard,  so  that  both  soul  and 
body  may  be  in  proper  frame  for  spiritual  work.  Bear  constantly  in 
mind  that  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  you,  and  that,  as  a  steward  of  the 
mysteries  of  God,  there  is  a  record  being  daily  drawn  up  against  the 
final  judgment.  Gospel  ministers,  of  all  others,  ought  to  be  living 
epistles  of  Christ,  known  and  read  of  all  men. 

Take  heed  to  your  doctrine.  Take  heed  that  it  be  in  accordance 
with  the  revealed  will  of  God.  The  subject-matter  of  your  preaching 
is  the  word  of  God.  As  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  you  have  not  only 
your  credentials  from  Him,  but  also  the  terms  of  your  embassy. 
^''Preach  the  word,'*  and  especially  Christ  exhibited  in  the  word.  "I 
determined,"  said  Paul,  "to  know  nothing  among  you  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified."  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in 
the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified 
nnto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world."  As  all  the  rays  of  divine  light  and 
glory  centre  in  the  cross,  so  all  Scripture  has  a  special  relation  to  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ,  as  mediator.    The  types,  prophecies,  and 
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promises  of  the  Old  Testament  have  all  a  relation  to  the  peiwm  and 
kingdom  of  Christ;  and  so  He  is  also  the  burden  of  the  goepels, 
epistles,  and  predictions  of  the  New.  In  Him  the  perfection,  majesty, 
and  purity  of  the  law  are  alike  conspicuous. 

Be  it  yours,  then,  to  see,  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  every  doc- 
trine in  its  relation  to  the  cross.  The  truth  that  you  are  to  hold  £ut 
and  proclaim  is  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Be  it  yours,  moreover,  to  preach  not  merely  truth,  but  the  truA. 
By  this  I  mean  the  truth  contained  in  the  text  which  you  have  se- 
lected, or  the  portion  of  the  word  which  you  expound.  Be  it  yours  to 
preach  in  adaptation  to  the  times,  the  circumstances  of  your  flock, 
and  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  In  the  adaptation  of  your  minis- 
trations to  the  exigencies  of  your  flock,  you  may  require  at  times  to 
preach  polemically,  or  by  controversy,  to  meet  and  refute  the  errors 
which  may  arise  aroimd  you.  You  may  require  to  preach  casuisti- 
cally,  resolving  cases  of  conscience,  removing  doubts  and  difficulties. 
You  may  require  to  preach  experimentally,  in  order  to  excite  and 
move  the  feelings  and  affections.  You  also  require  to  preach  practi- 
cally, urging  home  the  obligations  and  duties  which  the  word  of  God 
enjoins.  You  need  to  preach  the  terrors  of  the  law,  so  that  sinners 
may  be  alarmed,  as  well  as  the  good  tidings  of  the  gospel,  that  they 
may  be  drawn  to  Christ.  You  must  wield  both  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  and  present  the  olive  branch,  so  that  convictions  may  be  pro- 
duced, and  peace  realised.  Preach  plainly — preach  faithfully — ^preach 
earnestly — preach  as  one  having  the  message  of  life  and  death.  "All 
Scripture  is  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness;" 
and  the  charge  of  Paul  to  Timothy  is  still  in  force — "I  charge  thee, 
therefore,  before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead  at  His  appearing  and  His  kingdom;  preach  the 
word;  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort 
with  all  longsuflfering  and  doctrine.  For  the  time  will  come  when 
they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine;  but  after  their  own  lusts  shall 
they  heap  to  themselves  teachers  having  itching  ears;  and  they  shall 
turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned  unto  fables. 
But  watch  thou  in  all  things,  endure  afliictions,  do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist,  make  fiill  proof  of  thy  ministy"  (2  Tim.  iv.  1-5). 

In  regard  to  pastoral  work,  you  must  t^e  the  precepts  of  God's  word, 
illustrated  and  exemplified  by  the  great  Shepherd  and  His  servants. 
Of  Him  it  is  not  said  merely  that  He  went  about,  but  that  "He  went 
about  doing  good."  Not  that  He  went  about  continually,  as  some 
erroneously  quote  the  passage,  but  He  went  about  doing  good.  The 
going  about  must  be  limited  by  necessary  study  for  public  work — ^by 
necessary  time  for  personal  and  domestic  duties.  It  must  be  in  the 
way  of  doing  good.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  ministerial  going  about, 
very  pleasing,  it  may  be,  both  to  pastor  and  people,  which,  after  all,  is 
little  better  than  a  waste  of  time — little  better,  in  some  cases,  thaa 
ministerial  gossip.  Nay,  there  is  a  species  of  visitation  that  so  affects 
the  moral  influence  of  a  minister,  that  his  power  in  the  pulpit  is 
paralyzed.     When  ministers  fail  to  magnify  their  office — to  carry  with 
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them  the  sayonr  of  the  cross  and  the  spirit  of  their  Master — then  the 
less  they  go  about  the  better  for  themselves  and  their  people. 

Do  DOt  mistake  me,  as  if  I  were  discoura^n^  ministerial  visitation. 
That  is  as  much  your  duty  as  the  preaching  of  the  word.  But  I  am 
discouraging  the  waste  of  time,  and  the  formation  of  habits,  utterly 
incompatible  with  necessary  study  and  ministerial  influence.  Be  cour- 
teous— ^be  frank — be  faithful — be  gentle — ^be  sympathising,  so  as  to 
"rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep." 
Let  the  aged  and  the  afflicted  have  a  special  place  in  your  sympathy. 
Be  it  yours  to  magnify  your  office  in  the  family  and  in  social  inter- 
course, as  you  would  do  in  the  pulpit.  Beware  of  everything  light  or 
trifling  in  your  conversation.  Beware  of  haughtiness  or  pride  towards 
the  humblest  of  your  flock.  Beware  of  everything  that  would  mar 
your  message  or  reflect  on  your  ministry. 

Another  duty  arising  out  of  your  office  may  be  termed  judicial,  or 
that  which  pertains  to  the  government  of  the  Church.  This  is  a  duty 
which  sits  light  upon  many  ministers.  They  may  burden  themselves 
by  local  cares,  or  by  extraneous  work,  but  they  know  nothing  of  the 
"care  of  the  churches,"  as  resting  upon  them.  Eemember,  however, 
that  ruling,  as  well  as  teaching  or  pastoral  visitation,  enters  essen- 
tially into  your  office.  Be  it  yours,  then,  to  cultivate  harmony,  zeal, 
fidelity,  and  public  spirit  in  your  own  Session.  Rule  well  your  own 
spirit,  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  your  fellow-rulers  in  the 
Session  will  seek  your  comfort  and  regard  your  judgment.  Let  the 
business  of  presbyterial  and  synodical  meetings  have  a  due  place  in 
your  time  and  attention.  It  is  frequently  found  that  indifierence  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  and  the  duty  of  her  courts  is  the  primary  symp- 
tom of  alienation  from  her  principles,  and  disaffection  to  her  office- 
bearers. Whenever  selfishness  overlays  the  interests  of  the  Church 
at  large,  it  will  soon  be  so  fiilly  developed  as  to  overlay  the  interests 
of  the  particular  congregation.  Be  public-spirited.  Be  generous  to 
the  Church  and  cause  of  the  Redeemer.  The  position  of  our  courts 
and  vacant  congregations  demands  the  sympathy  and  cordial  co-ope- 
ration of  every  minister.  While  all  the  other  parts  of  ministerial 
and  pastoral  duty  must  be  duly  regarded,  the  judicial  functions  must 
not  be  neglected.  To  rule  or  take  part  in  government  is  as  really 
your  duty,  in  its  own  place,  as  to  preach  or  to  visit.  "Let  the  Elders 
that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  especially  they 
who  labour  in  word  and  doctrine." 

You  are  also  called  to  be  a  witness  for  Christ.  You  have  cast  in 
your  lot  with  a  witnessing  remnant,  who  are  still  appearing  on  behalf 
of  the  crown-rights  and  prerogatives  of  King  Jesus,  and  of  the  whole 
principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation.  You  have  pledged  your- 
self to  these  principles.  You  are  set  as  a  watchman  upon  the  walls 
of  Zion.  Be  it  yours  to  mark  the  signs  of  the  times;  to  lift  the  voice 
of  warning;  and,  in  your  ministerial  and  judicial  capacity,  to  "contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

3.  Permit  me  also  to  remind  you  that  many  trials  await  the  faithful 
gospel  minister.  As  in  the  ordinary  conflict  many  shafts  are  aimed 
against  those  who  lead  on  to  the  battle,  so  Satan  aims  his  fiery 
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fI:ir(H  nt  the  ministers  of  the  gosi)cl.  He  stirs  up  adversaries  withoat 
niwi  wit  Inn.  Some  of  tlu>in  are  found,  at  times,  among  the  memben 
of  the  conirrepalion.  TluTe  have  been  those  who  were  all  zeal  and  all 
inliMc.st  about  the  settlement  of  a  minister,  who  ere  long  became  as 
thorns  in  his  side  whrn  he  crossed  their  path  of  selfishness,  or  discerned 
their  hy|M»ensy.  Hence  the  injunction  of  the  Saviour — ''Be  ye 
wiM'  as  stTjiontH,  and  harmless  as  doves.''  Beware  of  making  confi- 
dants xA*  any,  so  as  to  place  yourself  in  their  power,  or  do  yourself 
injury  by  their  secret  intlnence.  IW  frank  and  open  to  all,  but  permit 
none  lo  invest  yv»nr  intiucnci*  for  their  own  puq)oses.  Permit  none 
to  become  accusiTs  o(  the  breihron,  unless  in  your  judicial  capacity, 
where  accns;\iions  can  be  formally  deidt  with,  and  where  false  accu- 
n*M's  can  K^  viuly  ecu  sure  J. 

Hut  tlicre  arc  nii^rc  f 'riv.iilable  trials  arisinir  out  of  the  magnitude 
of  tl;c  work  in  whicli  you  arc  ri^iraiTci.  Evt-n  an  apostle  was  con- 
Mvainc  I  to  say.  "  Wi;o  is  sufn.-ir:-!  for  :h'*se  things  -r "  We  are  liable 
to  IwNv.v.o  c.i>.ov.r;ici"l— 10  f.i':.:  urJer  the  pn-ssure  of  official  daty. 
T  ii ;  n*  a  re  i  m  cs.  i  :■;  t '. .  e  ex  •.  ^^  r"  o ! .  ^.v  i  »f  man  y  min  ist  e  rs,  wb  en,  t  hroMgh 
t  \ha*,:>i.c:i  cf  ::v.!:.;  or  b.v.y.  :hoy  w.y.;'.  i  raiher  lire,  like  Jonah,  tb&n 
Kar  ti  e  r.usv;.p*  *  i  ^.  i  ..ke  n::.i  i':.Tt-a:er.:rji:  unto  thvir  j«eople.  There 
a!v  :v.nis  .^:" .  ;>..^v.r/i^c:r.  v.:  .V.n.^  r.r  >:n^  :>02i  f.jjvartrnt  waiji  of  success. 
A\  c  Ars^  !t.-i,:y  ;.:  :'.:r.;^  :c  N.iy,  ••  1  h.we  syt-i.:  Uiv  siren  in  b  for  n«.=ugiit, 
av..i  v.^.  \. ■.■■.-..  I  h.ivi  >:>,:.;  v.i  .-.:  r.y  :.ai.i>  a11  zay  unto  a  disol-ketiient 
a- . '.  iiT. .  V  n:-. y  v.  ^  :  n  ■ ; : " . .  W  ^  .sr-:  s .  r;.  •.::=; e>  rt- a  ^ y  :  :•  ask.  •  •  W  h o  hath 
K".  »;■.!  ;::  -:,.  ■:,  ..■..•.  :;  •:.  :v  >  ::  r  irr.:  .f  ibe  L^-ri  revealei?" 
^^  -  ■/.  >  .  V.  :\ : '  ,:>  ?:•  •  ■  ■  -. ■■:■  : ". .  >:  s; ' f-t  x:.:;- ir-Mi ml.  Therr  may  le 
?»■"■;■  so.  ••;:  .;  >,.  V"  ,  ::..'■:■  --.  :  :f  ">::.:]».  s:»:i;e  Avhan  :l  the 
*-^'  :■.      v.:    ;     -;    ..     ;^  :.::.    >^  .  I'-l  '•:    I^:   >t«':h:r.i:i.  :•:  bean. 

V"  .  ,    ■     '  v.      V  --.:..:>■  ".^  ".  >?■  ..ri^v.I  nrrr'y  £.:  ibe  wan: 

o.  ^  ,.\vv.  *<»  .  .  .■  ..  .  ■,-:,.':  ".  "t:  '.-:.^;.i.  :  Lsic  L  1  ri>:  Liiascii'? 
*■  .\  V  .      :  :  •  :       .    .-,  :  ;■  .;  ;:..:.:^  ::  :ir  re;vc:l:r  c-r  xhe'r 

:v.<^<.^-:  ":'•;  ,.-..-:■.  >.-.  i.  .-  • .  >  r  "7  :r:>:.:r  :rr  ;i.:vrefi>  of  H:< 
»"■.  .'»»..      :.  ^   .  ' .-. .     ^        . -.i  ;■    : ;.~i    ;.  •   i".:*  TT7:r.    .•^. :.  H*  wul 

»-v.  .-.  ■.      *  ■      •  •       .•■■■>■■:■<-  >  s.-r  :':_"■•■>  a  :rz.:i:A::ca 

*  .  -.  •  . :        ■  "I  :      .■  ;  •  :.:.:     :;:  I. ..>  Iv.^^  -el  by  the 

?^     >    ,  "  <.'-:>-:.  .:_^  "zi'-.-r  >ii":^r  ihan 

;■:.-■■  .         -.•:.-■  n^-L  -.L  'L^L  7  -^.r  c-  ^rre^- 

V    -     :       .  '^      •        :->;.-■•:      7-.:..      Zvf  Ii  A  SLill 

:  ■■  ^  ■  ■..■  ■        ■■.-:.::  ..J-  .L -L-i^-irjf-T.T- 

'     ■  ■  ^     •  ■    .      -^  >  <-.  :-":  *  »:  :i?irL  zilz.  zh-r'^  5:-  v.yz 

>•        ■  ^        .  -.  :  '  ..1:         ll    li.:*   'rf*f!Zrr:'Z  ^l'Sii:9 

:  -^  .^  ^  ■■  ■■  :  ^  J  ■  -.-^  •  1.  :  >>:  "c  ai*ur".  r  i.rr  *t^j 
^-  ■■  -^      ■  ~:  ■  •*         :  ■   >  •.-■      T:.--  ;n>ir  :-r--^  :  ?  :r.i?  a 

^    '  -^      "^ .      *  ■•:■•    ::  ■    n.i^^ '.:... -"L  T^:.y  :* 

-  ^   ^  ..  ^    "'         "«-:,.   ITU;  i:  -.rre 
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can  inflict.  Take  care  of  the  conscience  and  the  conduct,  and  Qod 
ivill  take  care  of  your  peace  and  your  good  name. 

But  while  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  minis- 
terial office — ^its  duties  and  its  trials — ^permit  me  still  further  to  utter 
a  few  words  upon  its  encouragements. 

It  is  not  an  office  of  your  own  creation.  It  is  the  gift  of  Christ  the 
Head.  It  is  bound  up  with  His  glory  in  the  work  of  human  redemp- 
tion. You  have  been  called  thereto  in  His  grace,  and  introduced 
thereto  according  to  His  appointment;  hence  you  may  take  hold  of 
the  promise  given  to  the  first  ministers  of  the  New  Testament  Church : 
**  Lo  I  am  with  you  always."  Surely  this  is  sufficient.  Moses  thought 
it  enough  when,  in  answer  to  earnest  supplication  for  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, he  received  the  answer,  "  My  presence  shall  go  with  you,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest." 

Kemember  that  the  glorious  Mediator,  whom  John  saw  walking  in 
the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks,  he  also  saw  as  holding  the  stars 
in  His  right  hand.  Are  they  not  safe  in  His  keeping  ?  May  you 
not  still  hear  His  voice,  as  heard  by  Paul,  saying,  "  My  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  thee,  and  my  strength  shall  be  perfected  in  thy  weakness." 
Do  you  need  light  ?  Has  He  not  promised  the  Spirit  of  truth,  to  lead 
you  into  all  truth,  and  to  bring  to  your  remembrance  whatsoever 
Christ  hath  spoken  ?  Do  you  need  consolation  ?  Is  not  the  Divine 
Spirit  promised  as  the  comforter  ?  Do  you  need  succour  under  temp- 
tation ?  Jesus  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  that  He  might 
be  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted. 

But  besides  all  this,  there  is  a  glorious  reward  promised.  A  pre- 
eent  reward  in  the  service  of  Christ  (Mat.  xix.  27-29).  The  service 
in  which  you  are  now  engaged,  and  to  which  you  have  this  day  been 
ordained,  is  a  present  reward.  To  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified — 
to  exhibit  the  love  of  God  to  perishing  sinners — ^must  be  a  grateful 
work.  To  be  advanced  to  the  position  of  an  ambassador  is  the  highest 
honour.  To  have  your  whole  time  for  the  spiritual  service  of  your 
Lord  is  no  small  privilege.  To  have  the  promise  of  Christ's  presence 
with  you  is  no  mean  reward.  But  there  is  more.  There  is  a  crown, 
a  ministerial  crown,  awaiting  you  beyond  the  conflict.  To  this  Paul 
looked  forward,  and  to  this  every  faithful  gospel  minister  directs  his 
anticipations.  In  prospect  of  the  martyr's  death,  he  could  triumphantly 
say,  "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is 
at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  unto 
me  at  that  day :  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love 
His  appearing." 

Finally,  "  My  son,  be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Endure  hardness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ."  Beware  of 
the  seductions  of  an  evil  worid.  "  But  thou,  0  man  of  Qod,  flee  these 
things;  and  follow  after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love,  patience, 
meekness.  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  lay  hold  on  eternal  life, 
whereunto  thou  art  also  called,  and  hast  professed  a  good  profession 
before  many  witnesses.     I  give  thee  charge  in  the  sight  of  God,  who 

40 
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qiiickeneth  all  things,  and  l)efore  Christ  Jesus,  who  before  Pontius 
Pilate  witnessed  a  good  confession,  that  thou  keep  this  commandment 
without  spot,  unrebukeable,  until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

TO   THE   ELDERS. 

Dear  Brethren — Permit  me  this  day  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
solemn  services  by  which  you  have  obtained  a  fellow-labourer — an 
Elder  of  the  Lord's  sending — not  only  to  rule  with  you,  but  also  to 
labour  in  word  and  doctrine.  I  have  been  with  you  in  all  the  steps 
preparatory  to  this  pleasing  settlement.  What  reason  of  gratitude 
that  the  King  and  Head  of  the  Church  has  so  soon  provided  the  con- 
gregation over  which  you  are  set  with  a  stated  pastor!  At  a  time 
unexpected,  and  in  a  way  that  you  could  not  approve,  the  former  pas- 
toral tie  was  suddenly  dissolved.  But  that  Grod,  who  is  wonderful  in 
counsel,  and  excellent  in  working,  has  provided  for  your  wants  ere 
you  knew  them,  and  now  this  day  you  have  procured  a  stated  pastor, 
to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the  gospel  minister  among  you.  Let 
gratitude  for  the  goodness  of  God  fill  your  souls. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty,  as  Moderator  of  the  Session  pro  tempore^ 
to  relinquish  that  office  permanently  into  the  hands  of  my  young  bro- 
ther. I  do  so  with  much  confidence.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
your  courtesy  one  to  another — of  your  prudence,  forbearance,  and 
wisdom  in  ruling  in  this  congregation  in  a  time  of  trial,  and  fnwi 
what  I  know  of  the  spirit  of  your  pastor — I  feel  persuaded  that  har- 
mony, peace,  and  fidelity  will  characterise  all  your  proceedings. 

Beware  of  supposing  that  the  burdens  of  office  may  now  be  laid 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  pastor.  He  can  only  bear  his  own,  not 
yours.  If  you  have  maturely  weighed  the  duties  and  responsibiUties 
of  his  pastorate,  as  now  imperfectly  set  before  you,  you  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  requires  all  your  aid  to  sustain  him,  rather 
than  the  transfer  of  your  work  into  his  hands.  He  has  hitherto  been 
liable  to  err^n  the  side  of  working  beyond  his  strength;  therefore  do 
not  task,  but  rather  restrain  his  energies.  By  faithfully  doing  yoor 
own  work,  you  may  greatly  lighten  his  burden.  By  visiting  the  8i<^ 
— by  taking  the  oversight  of  the  young — ^by  counselling  those  in 
trouble — by  conducting  meetings  for  prayer,  you  may  do  much  to 
strengthen  his  hands  and  encourage  his  heart.  By  keeping  the  spirit 
of  unity  in  the  bond  of  peace,  you  will  leave  his  mind  free  of  comd- 
ing  anxiety,  to  prosecute  his  proper  work.  Remember  he  is  but  t 
ruler  among  rulers — ^a  ruling  and  teaching  elder  among  elders.  He 
is  a  man  of  like  passions  and  feelings  with  yourselves,  and  coioe- 
quently  needing  your  sympathy  and  aid  in  .the  great  work  laid  to  his 
hand.  Be  it  yours,  therefore,  to  pray  for,  labour  with,  ajid  highlj 
esteem  him,  for  his  Master's  sake,  and  for  his  work's  sake.  Be  it 
yours  to  commend  his  labours  before  the  people.  Whatever  yo« 
would  desire  to  see  in  your  minister,  be  that  towards  him,  towsitb 
one  another,  and  towards  the  people. 

Remember  that  the  eye  of  the  Faithful  and  True  Witness  is  upon 
you  in  the  courts  of  His  honse,  and  in  all  your  intercourse  with  the 
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people.  See,  then,  that  ye  walk  together  in  love^ — ^that  ye  walk  cir- 
cumspectly before  the  flock — that  ye  be  as  living  epistles  of  Christ, 
known  and  read  of  all  men.  Thus  will  the  meeting  of  your  Session  be 
a  season  of  refreshing,  and  your  intercourse  with  one  another  and  with 
the  flock^a  source  of  pleasure,  and  a  present  blessing.  For  you  also 
there  is  a  promised  reward, — "Who,  then,  is  that  faithful  and  wise 
steward,  whom  his  lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give 
them  their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season  ?  Blessed  is  that  servant, 
whom  his  lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing.  Of  a  truth  I 
say  unto  you,  that  he  will  make  him  ruler  over  all  that  he  hath." 

TO   THE^CONGREGATION. 

Brethren — You  are  specially  called  this  day  to  remember  the 
loving-kindness  of  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  His  temple.  In  taking 
the  first  step  towards  the  consummation  of  your  hopes,  you  will  re- 
member the  encouraging  word  of  promise  from  which  I  was  led  to 
address  you,  namely — "I  will  give  you  pastors  according  to  mine 
heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with  knowledge  and  understanding."  I 
trust  that  this  promise  is  now  fulfilled.  God  has  sent  you  a  pastor, 
whose  aim,  I  feel  assured,  will  be  to  feed  and  lead  you  in  the  green 
pastures  of  word  and  ordinances.  Let  sincere  gratitude  be  your 
abiding  exercise.  As  the  exalted  Head  gave  pastors  and  teachers 
to  the  early  Church,  so  even  now  He  is  fulfilling  His  promise,  and 
supplying  your  wants.  How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence  I 
Long  ere  you  were  left  without  the  under  shepherd,  or  had  the  slight- 
est prospect  of  being  thus  left,  the  great  Shepherd  had  called,  and 
was  qualifying  one  to  break  the  bread  of  life  among  you.  Be  it  yours 
to  receive  him  as  the  gift  of  God — as  coming  to  you  through  the 
constitutional  channels  provided  by  the  King  and  Head  in  Zion. 

Eemember  that  your  call  is  not  only  an  element  in  the  formation  of 
the  pastoral  relationship,  but  also  a  solemn  deed,  bearing  upon  your  fu- 
ture conduct  towards  your  Pastor.  That  call  has  been  issued  under 
a  Judicial  Testimony  lifted  up  on  behalf  of  the  Covenanted  Reforma- 
tion. For  your  satisfaction  he  has  taken  the  Formula,  in  which  the 
standards  are  exhibited  and  its  leading  principles  set  forth.  To  these 
he  has  pledged  himself  in  the  formation  of  the  bond,  by  which  you  are 
now  united  as  pastor  and  people.  But  remember  he  is  not  bound 
alone.  You  have  bound  yourselves  with  him — ^you  have  pledged 
yourselves  to  stand  by  him  in  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  these 
covenanted  principles.  Many  seem  to  think  that  a  call  accepted,  and 
ordination  based  upon  that  call,  binds  the  minister,  while  the  people 
are  free.  It  is  thus  that  many  sign  a  call,  and  ere  long  sever  their  tie 
to  the  minister  called.  Many  call  a  minister  under  the  banner  of  a 
testimony  lifted  up  for  the  truth,  who  themselves  pay  no  regard  to  the 
truths  or  principles  thereby  involved.  Let  it  not  be  so  with  you. 
You  are  as  much  bound  to  abide  by  the  truth — to  contend  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints — as  the  pastor  whom  you  have  called. 
If  you  expect  fidelity  in  him,  be  it  yours  to  implement  your  own  obli- 
gations.    He  has  much  to  sacrifice  in  abiding  by  his  post  as  a  watch- 
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man.    Be  it  years,  also,  to  make  sacrifices  as  the  call  of  (3od  may 
demand. 

Bemember,  also,  that  yon  have  called  and  entreated  him  ^  to  take 
the  oversight  of  your  souls."  This  implies  that  ye  submit  yourselves 
to  his  teaching,  admonition,  reproof,  and  counsel.  How  can  he  keep 
the  charge  committed  to  him  if  you  fail  on  your  part  to  improve  by 
his  ministrations  ?  But  you  have  called,  and  he  has  been  taken  bound 
to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  gospel  ministry  among  yon.  Be  it 
yours  to  respond  to  all  his  efforts  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  Is  he 
under  obligation  to  prepare  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  ?  It  is 
also  your  duty  to  prepare  for,  and  wait  regularly  upon,  his  ministry. 
Is  it  his  duty  to  dispense  the  seals  of  the  covenant?  Then  it  is  yours, 
also,  to  receive  the  covenant  seals  at  his  hand.  Is  it  his  duty  to  visit 
as  a  pastor?  Then  it  is  your  duty  to  welcome  him  in  your  homes, 
and  to  afford  due  time  for  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties.  Is  it 
his  duty  to  hold  meetings  for  prayer?  Then  it  is  your  duty  to  meet 
with  him,  as  God  may  give  you  opportunity,  in  devotional  exercises. 
Is  it  his  duty  to  pray  for  you  ?  Then  it  is  equally  your  duty  to  plead 
on  his  behalf.  "  Brethren  pray  for  us,"  was  the  request  of  the  great 
Apostle;  and  surely  all  who  succeed  him  in  the  ministry  have  need  of 
the  supplications  of  their  people.  If  the  "  Urim  and  the  Thummim" 
are  to  be  found  with  the  minister  of  God  in  the  sanctuary,  His  name 
must  be  engraven  upon  the  breastplate  of  His  people,  when  they  ap- 
proach the  throne  of  grace  and  mercy.  It  is  only  when  you  are 
pleading  for  a  divine  message  by  his  mouth  that  your  hearts  will  be 
ready  to  respond  to  that  message.  Let  your  expectant  spirits  be  like 
that  of  the  Psalmist  when  he  said,  I  will  wait  to  hear  what  Qod  will 
speak  unto  His  people. 

Remember,  still  further,  that  you  are  pledged  by  the  authority  of 
Christ  the  Head,  and  by  the  obligation  of  your  Call,  not  merely  to 
give  him  ''all  due  respect,  subjection,  and  encouragement  in  the 
Lord,"  but  also  that  you  "  will  contribute  to  his  suitable  main- 
tenance AS  God  may  prosper  you."  In  the  light  of  his  entire  con- 
secration of  his  time,  his  life,  and  all  his  energies  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  among  you,  you  may  read  your  own  obligations  to  Christ  and 
His  servant.  Bemember  it  is  no  pecuniary  relation,  like  that  subsist- 
ing between  master  and  servant.  Both  pastor  and  people  stand  in 
spiritual  relations  to  Christ  the  King  of  Zion.  He  requires,  not  only 
the  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise,  but  also  free-will  offerings  for  the 
support  of  His  ordinances.  The  ancient  law  is  not  yet  abrogated— 
"Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  His  name:  bring  an  offering^ 
and  come  into  His  courts."  The  Lord  has  still  His  treasury.  He 
sits  over  against  it.  He  takes  cognisance  of  the  offerings  of  His 
people,  and  the  proportion  to  His  own  liberality  towards  them.  Oat 
of  this  treasury  He  provides  for  His  servants;  and  shame  be  to  His 
professing  people  if  that  provision  is  not  adequate. 

Bemember,  this  day  has  solemn  relations  to  the  coming  judgment 
It  is  not  the  pastor  alone  who  must  give  in  the  account.  Ton  shall 
all  be  at  the  final  bar  of  God,  as  well  as  the  minister  who  proclaims 
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to  you  salvation.  Then  will  it  be  seen  whether  the  gospel  from  liis 
lips  has  been  the  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  deatb  unto  death.  With 
some  the  day  of  account  may  not  be  far  distant.  To  us  all  it  will 
surely  come.  Be  it  yours  to  watch  and  pray  for  it,  so  that,  when  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  in  providence,  may  say,  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly," 
you  may  be  able  to  respond,  "  Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus." 

Finally,  brethren,  be  it  yours  to  walk  in  the  truth — to  live  in  peace 
and  love  among  yourselves.  Aim  at  a  right  improvement  of  all  the 
ordinances  of  grace.  And  now  may  ^^  the  God  of  peace,  who  brought 
again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in 
every  good  work  to  do  His  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well 
pleasing  in  His  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  be  glory  for 
ever  and  ever.     Amen."  * 
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SUBMITTED  TO  SYNOD  BY  THE  EDITORS. 

Though  not  usual,  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  that  the  Editors 
should  submit  a  brief  Report  of  the  Magazine.  In  doing  so  there  is 
no  design  to  trench  upon  the  labours  of  the  Magazine  Committee,  or 
to  refer  to  matters  lying  within  the  commercial  or  financial  depart- 
ment. That  Report  shall  come,  as  usual,  through  the  Convener  and 
Treasurer. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  Magazine,  your  Editors  feel  warranted 
to  urge  the  claims  of  the  organ  of  the  body,  not  from  any  personal 
stand-point,  but  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Its  pe- 
cuniary benefits  to  themselves  are  so  meagre  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of 
self-interest;  hence  they  can  speak  without  a  shade  of  delicacy  in  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  this  periodical. 

Though  conscious  of  many  defects  and  shortcomings,  the  conductors 
of  your  Magazine  feel  at  liberty  to  say,  in  all  sincerity,  that  they  have 
done  all  that  their  circumstances  and  other  duties  would  admit  to 
render  it  as  efiQcient  and  attractive  as  possible.  They  do  not  speak  of 
attraction  in  the  current  sense  of  the  term,  for  that  is  impossible  with- 
out departing  entirely  from  the  object  for  which  it  was  originated  and 
is  still  issued.  Were  it  to  be  prostituted  to  the  transmission  of  fiction, 
or  made  the  means  of  disseminating  loose  views  of  doctrine,  morality, 
or  church  polity,  as  many  modern  periodicals  are,  it  might  obtain  a 
much  wider  circulation,  and  realise  much  greater  commercial  success. 
But  were  it  thus  conducted,  it  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  in  general;  and,  as  regards  the  community,  any  such 
additional  infliction  would  be  a  public  calamity. 

*  In  order  to  avoid  unduly  protracting  the  services,  some  parts  of  the  forego- 
ing address  were  abridged  in  delivery;  but  the  whole  is  now  given  as  originally 
designed,  as  a  memento  of  the  ordination,  and  a  record  of  the  mutual  obli^tioDs 
therein  involved. 
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Your  Editors,  therefore,  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  onderBtood  that  they 
have  undertaken  the  responsibility,  at  the  call  of  the  Synod,  on  grounds 
similar  to  those  upon  which  they  discharge  any  of  their  other  minis- 
terial duties.  They  feel  that  the  truth  of  God  requires  a  channel  d 
transmission  and  a^means  of  defence — that  the  body,  as  such,  requires 
the  aid  of  the  press,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  pulpit,  in  order  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  distinctive  testimony  in  adaptation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  age. 

It  is  difficult  to  set  forth  the  claims  of  the  Magazine  without  ap- 
pearing to  magnify  their  own  office,  or  seeming  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  what  may  be  communicated  through  this  channel.  Bat 
i(  is  necessary  that  all  should  have  their  minds  disabused  of  the  idea 
that  the  Magazine  is  the  concern  of  the  Editors,  and  that  they  are 
alone,  or  chiefly  interested  in  its  existence  or  success.  It  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  known,  that,  were  this  the  case,  the  day  that  issued 
its  last  number  would  be  a  happy  day  for  its  conductors.  They  would 
then  be  relieved  from  a  burden  of  anxiety  permanent,  and  at  times 
crushing.  They  would  know  something  of  the  relaxation  which  others 
enjoy,  and  be  none  the  poorer  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  by  this 
arrest  upon  their  labours.  Your  Editprs  speak  thus  plainly,  because 
of  a  conviction  that,  without  some  such  ideas,  latent  or  expressed,  they 
could  not  be  left  to  bear  nearly  the  entire  burden  of  labour,  or  be  so 
restricted  in  the  means  of  obtaining  information,  as  they  have  been  for 
so  many  years.  They  would  not  be  found  casting  reflections  on 
brethren  in  regard  to  a  matter  which  may  arise  from  inadvertency  or 
want  of  thought;  but  they  do  feel  that  the  injustice  is  done  to  the 
cause  for  which  we  are  associated,  as  well  as  to  themselves.  It  is  not 
possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  minds  overburdened — equally 
burdened  with  others  of  their  class  with  the  cares  of  public  office — can 
be  ever  fresh,  ever  vigorous,  ever  fully  up  to  the  mark  on  all  current 
topics.  Hence  the  obligation  resting  upon  those,  to  whom  God  has 
given  special  gifts  and  graces,  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  in  order  that 
variety,  utility,  and  vigour  may  be  increased  and  sustained. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  position,  influence,  and  stability 
of  the  body  are  materially  aided  by  the  existence  of  our  periodical. 
Many  beyond  our  own  pale  read  and  ponder  the  views  of  truth  and 
principle  there  presented.  Not  a  few  leading  witnesses  for  truth  have 
expressed  their  sense  of  the  good  done  by  its  publication,  while  many 
of  its  most  distinctive  papers  find  a  place  in  highly  respectable  publi- 
cations in  this  and  other  lands.  Besides,  as  the  literary  representative 
of  the  body,  it  stands  in  our'  national  archives  side-by-side  with  the 
most  popular  periodicals  and  Keviews.  As  truth  is  immortal,  who 
can  tell  what  it  may  yet  eflect  in  preserving  a  passing  testimony  for 
truth,  and  transmitting  scriptural  principles  to  a  coming  generation! 
But  these  facts  show  the  solemn  responsibility  that  attaches  to  every 
sentence  that  is  issued,  and  hence  the  need  of  aid  and  sympathy  such 
as  journalists  seldom  realise. 

Considering  the  solemnity  of  their  position,  your  Editors  are  con- 
strained to  express  the  fear  that  its  articles  are  not  received  in, 
and  wafted  by,  an  atmosphere  of  believing  prayer,  such  as  to  en- 
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sure  the  blessing  of  Heaven.  Those  who  labour  cannot  but  feel 
how  little  their  labours  are  regarded  at  the  throne  of  grace — how  little 
the  literature  even  of  the  Church  falls  within  the  themes  of  private  or 
public  devotions.  What  need  is  there,  on  the  part  of  religious  authors 
and  editors,  to  plead  for  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit ! — what  need  for 
the  churches  whom  they  represent  to  supplicate,  on  their  behalf,  that 
the  "golden  oil"  of  grace  and  wisdom  may  be  perpetually  emptied 
into  the  golden  pipes,  so  that  the  temple  of  God  may  be  illuminated, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  world  dispelled  I  What  need  for  the  Church 
to  labour  and  to  pray  that  the  literature  of  the  land  may  be  purged, 
and  regulated  with  a  regard  to  God's  glory  and  man's  wellbeing! 
"Brethren,  pray  for  us,"  is  the  request  of  your  Editors. 

But  while  there  is  reason  to  complain  of  the  small  amount  of  lite- 
rary aid  rendered,  and  the  neglect  of  prayer  on  our  behalf,  there  is 
also  less  aid  rendered  by  ministers,  elders,  and  members,  than  might 
be  available,  for  sustaining  and  increasing  our  circulation.  Through 
change  of  locality  or  circumstances,  subscribers  here  and  there  fall  ofF, 
without  their  places  being  filled  up  by  fresh  enlistments.  Death  also 
thins  our  ranks,  when  the  aged  drop  away,  without  a  succeeding  gene- 
ration to  take  their  place.  A  little  eflfort,  by  a  fresh  canvass,  would 
more  than  make  up  these  deficiencies.  Besides,  if,  as  a  commercial  spe- 
culation, periodicals  and  magazines  of  the  higher  literature  are  thrown 
broadcast  over  the  community,  by  means  of  canvassing  and  the  pres- 
sure of  trade,  might  not  something  be  done  for  the  sake  of  truth  ? — 
might  there  not  be  employed  a  modicum  of  ardent  zeal  for  the  diffu- 
sion and  defence  of  truth,  even  where  there  can  be  no  pecuniary  profit  ? 
Your  Editors  feel  warranted  to  express  the  conviction,  that,  were 
even  half  the  time,  or  half  the  sacrifice,  expended  in  procuring  sub- 
scribers throughout  the  land,  that  is  spent  in  preparing  our  Magazine 
for  publication,  the  number  of  your  supporters  would  be  more  than 
doubled. 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  many  that  we  are  as  much  bound  to 
"hold  forth"  as  to  "hold  fast"  the  truth  of  God,  and  that  the  press 
is  a  competent,  legitimate  means,  furnished  by  the  providence  of  God, 
for  reaching  those  from  whom  we  are  otherwise  excluded.  We  should 
like  to  see  even  one  congregation  making  the  experiment,  or  even  one 
band  of  devoted  youths  investing  their  united  energy  in  the  extension 
of  our  circulation.  Were  the  efforts  made  in  the  spirit  of  love  to  the 
truth,  we  have  no  fear  for  the  result. 

Your  Editors,  in  thus  urging  greater  efforts  for  an  increased  circu- 
lation of  our  periodical,  have  a  regard,  not  to  any  personal  advantage, 
but  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Magazine  itself.  Their  object  is  to 
make  it  as  large  as  possible  for  the  fixed  price,  or,  were  the  cir- 
culation BO  increased  as  to  afford  the  change,  to  reduce  the  pre- 
sent cost.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  agency  of  the  press 
was  specially  needed,  that  time  is  the  present,  when  infidelity,  error, 
and  latitudinarianism  are  so  powerfully  wielding  their  influence. 
Without  some  counter-action,  dark  must  be  the  prospects  of  the  . 
coming  generation.  In  proportion  as  substantial  book-reading  is  sup- 
planted by  the  daily  perusal  of  light  literature,  in  that  proportion 
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will  tnrth  become  distastefal,  and  its  place  be  filled  by  a  dOnted 
theology.  Hence  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  rising  generation 
with  solid  reading  in  the  periodical  form,  so  that  their  minds  may 
be  guided  and  enlightened  in  the  current  questions  of  the  day. 

But,  in  addition  to  all  these  considerations,  there  is  one  other, 
worthy  of  specl'.l  regard.  As  the  truth  is  frequently  attacked  through 
the  press,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  employ  the  same  means  of  de- 
fence. This  can  only  be  attained  by  some  measurj  of  practice  in 
wielding  the  pen;  and  it  is  with  public  bodies  as  witli  nations,  which 
are  less  readily  attacked  when  known  to  be  highly  advanced  in  the 
means  of  defence  or  aggression.  Literary  tastes  are  not  merely  to  be 
cultivated  by  ministers  as  a  means  of  relaxation  or  amusement,  but 
that  they  may  be  ready  to  diffuse  the  truth,  or  to  defeat  its  enemies. 
It  ought,  then,  to  be  the  inquiry  of  each  one  as  to  the  best  means  by 
which  he  may  discharge  his  personal  and  social  obligations. 

Viewed  in  these,  and  many  other  aspects  which  might  be  presented, 
the  existence  and  efficiency  of  our  Magazine  claim  the  fullest  consider- 
ation by  the  Synod.  Your  Editors  are  only  claiming  prayer,  sym- 
pathy, and  aid,  in  order  that  they  may  effectually  perform  the  service 
to  which  you  have  appointed  them.  They  are  willing  to  labour,  as 
heretofore,  to  advance  the  interests  of  truth  and  of  the  body;  but  the 
burden  can  only  be  sustained  by  their  enjoying  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  their  brethren.  They  are  convinced  that,  with  systematic 
help,  and  sustained  encouragement,  the  periodical  might  be  greatly 
improved.  The  times  demand  our  most  active  energies.  The  cause 
of  God  demands  our  highest  efforts.  The  generations  yet  to  come 
have  claims  upon  our  fidelity.  We  have  spoken  plainly  and  sincerelj 
on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  truth — feeling  on  our  behalf  assured,  that, 
if  the  Synod  shall  come  to  see  this  organ  of  the  body  in  the  light  in 
which  it  appears  to  us,  there  will  yet  be  a  revival  of  general  interest 
in  our  labours,  and  a  blessing  in  answer  to  fervent  prayer  on  our 
behalf. 


THAT  VOICE  THROUGH  ETERNITY. 
> 
A  Minister,  while  attending  church  in  a  strange  city,  was  stnick  with  tbe  sar- 
passing  sweetness  of  the  voice  of  a  yoong  lady  who  sat  near  him.  Being  allerwarda 
introduced  to  her,  he  inquired  whether  she  loved  the  Saviour.  She  replied,  "I  am 
afraid  noC  "Then,  my  dear  young  friend,  what  will  you  do  with  that  voice  in 
eternity?    Shall  it  be  spent  in  uttering  the  waitings  of  the  lost  for  ever?" 

The  question  sent  conviction  to  her  heart,  and  she  rested  not  till  she  foand  peace 
in  believing.  Reader,  you  oden  sing  as  you  best  can;  perhaps  you  sing  well.  What 
will  you  do  with  your  voice  in  eternity? 

Well  would  it  be  were  our  artistic  singers — who  care  not  though  the  months  of 
fellow-worshippers  are  closed  by  their  unintelligible  music,  or  though  the  house  of 
God  be  turned  into  a  place  of  mere  entertainment — were  to  ponder  this  question. 
Let  those  who  lead  the  service  of  song  in  the  sanctuary,  and  those  who  sing  for  the 
entertainment  of  social  parties,  listen  to  the  question,  "  What  unU  you  do  wiih  thai 
voice  through  eternity  f'— American  Messenger, 
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Before  adverting  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  remit  which  has  been  made  to 
them,  your  Committee  would  take  leave,  in  a  single  sentence  ojGiwo,  to  impress 
upon  the  Synod,  and,  through  it,  upon  all  the  members  of  the  Church,  the  deep 
sense  they  entertain  lof  the  importance  of  the  scheme  which  has  been  instituted 
for  the  assistance  of  jiged  and  infirm  ministers.  By  far  too  little  attention,  it  is 
believed,  has  hitherto  been  given  to  this  subject.  That  ministers,  who  have 
spent  their  lives,  and  devoted  all  their  energies,  bodily  and  mental,  to  the  service 
of  Christ  and  of  His  Church,  should  be  left,  in  their  declining  years,  as  has  not 
unfrequently  been  the  case,  to  penury  and  neglect,  is  assuredly  far  from  being 
in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  Divine  Master,  and  must  be  regarded  in 
the  highest  degree  discreditable  to  the  Church.  It  was  the  law  of  the  house, 
under  the  former  economy,  that  "  they  who  waited  at  the  altar  were  partakers 
with  the  altar;"  and  it  is  the  law  of  the  house,  under  the  present  dispensation, 
that  "they  who  preach  the  gospel,  should  live  of  the  gospel;"  and  if,  in  the  for- 
mer case,^  provision  was  made  for  those  who  grew  aged  and  infirm  in  the  service, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  duty,  and  consequent  responsibility,  are  dimin- 
ished in  the  latter. 

But  few  ministers  have  opportunity  during  the  active  period  of  their  life,  like 
many  other  persons  who  are  engaged  in  other  professions,  of  acquiring  wealth  or 
property,  which  might  be  serviceable  to  them  in  the  evening  of  their  days.  The 
limited,  and  not  unfrequently  scanty  allowance  they  receive,  absolutely  precludes 
them  from  doing  this.  Hence  the  greater  obligation  resting  upon  the  Church 
to  see  that  a  suitable  maintenance  is  provided  for  them  when  their  necessities 
become  most  urgent,  and  they  themselves  are  incapacitated  for  labour.  On  this 
subject  we  might  appeal  to  the  purest  and  most  benignant  feelings  of  our  nature. 
We  might  appeal  to  the  respect  and  esteem  which  are  due  to  those  who  have 
grown  old  and  grey-headed  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  "  whose  hoary  head  is  a 
crown  of  glory,  being  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness."  We  might  urge  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  is  owing  to  those  who  have  proclaimed  to  us  the  words 
of  eternal  life,  and  who  may  have  been  instrumental  in  saving  many  souls.  We 
might  appeal  to  the  honour  which  is  due  to  the  Church  herself,  and  call  upon 
all  her  members  to  do  what  in  them  lies  to  wipe  away  the  stigma  which  has  too 
long  attached  to  her,  that  tier  ministers,  when  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day,  have  been  frequently  subjected  to  pinching  straits  and  want. 
And,  above  all,  we  might  appeal  to  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  has  said, 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  "  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in 
the  name  of  a  prophet,  shall  receive  a  prophet's  reward ;  and  he  that  receiveth  a 
righteous  man  in  the  name  of  a  righteous  man,  shall  receive  a  righteous  man's 
reward."  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Viewing  thus  the  great  importance  of  the  Fund,  your  Conmiittee  would  urge, 
not  only  that  the  annual  collection  which  has  hitherto  been  made  on  its  behalf 
should  be  continued,  but  that,  if  practicable,  its  amount  should  be  increased,  and 
that  subscriptions  and  donations  should  be  solicited,  particularly  from  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  Church,  in  support  of  the  Scheme.  Tliis  would  be 
only  following  up  the  laudable  practice  which  prevails  in  almost  all  the  other 
churches  around  us. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  object  of  the  Fund,  and  the  principle  upon  which 
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grants  should  be  made  from  it,  your  Committee  would  submit  the  following 
Regulations  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court : — 

1.  That  no  minister  shall  receive  any  gralllt  from  this  Fund  until  be  has  be> 
come,  either  through  age  or  infirmity,  incapacitated  for  ordinary  officul  duty. 

2.  That  application  for  aid  from  this  Fund  shall  be  made  to  the  Pt^esbytexy  ol 
which  the  applicant  is  a  member. 

3.  That  as  the  Fund  is  not  designed  to  afford  a  full  or  adequate  proTisioa  for 
aged  and  infirm  ministers,  but  rather  to  supplement  the  spontaneous  liberality  of 
Congregations,  Presbyteries  be  specially  instructed  to  make  arrangements  with 
Congregations  as  to  the  amount  of  retiring  allowance  they  are  prepared  to  gnnt 
to  their  ministers. 

4.  That  at  the  first  meeting  of  Synod  after  an  application  has  been  made  for 
aid  from  this  Fund,  the  Presbytery  shall  report  the  case  to  the  Synod,  whidb, 
a(ter  duo  consideration,  shall  fix  the  amount  to  be  granted  from  the  Fund:  and 

V.  That,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Fund,  and  until  its  amount  be  consider- 
ably augmented,  without  excluding  exceptional  cases,  more  than  £25  annually 
shall  not  be  given  to  any  aged  and  infirm  minister. 

Oeorqe  Rogeb,  Conrtner. 
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The  Committee  have  to  report  that  they  have  examined  the  Synod  Treasurer's 
accounts,  with  vouchers,  for  the  past  yeiu",  and  have  found  them  correct ;  and  as 
the  labour  connected  with  the  keeping  of  these  accounts  is  great,  the  Com- 
mittee cordially  recommend  that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  voted  to 
Mr  Manson,  the  Treasurer. 

From  the  statement  of  the  accounts  now  read,  it  will  be  observed  with  pleasure 
that  all  the  Congregations  have  this  year  contributed  to  the  funds,  and  that  all 
the  settled  Congregations  have  done  so  to  the  four  schemes,  and  nearly  all  the 
vacancies  also. 

From  the  comparative  statement  of  this  and  last  year's  congregatiomd  coliectiom. 
the  Synod  will  be  glad  to  notice  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  b  a  considerable  in- 
crease, which,  though  small  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  \'iew,  indicates,  when  carefully 
looked  into,  a  favourable  state  of  matters.  The  Congregations  who  have  increased 
their  contributions  amount  to  sixteen  in  number,  the  total  amount  of  their  increase 
being  £27, 18s.  9d.  Those  appearing  to  have  made  the  greatest  advance  in  this  re- 
spect are — Glasgow,  £6,  13s.  6d.;  Midlem,  £4,  17s.  6d.;  and  Castletown,  £4;— in 
all  from  these  three  Congregations,  £15,  lis.;  while  Carluke  and  Aberdeen  have 
also  considerably  increased. 

The  Congregations  who  have  decreased  in  their  contributions  amount  to  eight  in 
number,  the  sum  total  of  decrease  being  £20,  7s.  6d.  Of  this  deficiency,  Stranraer 
furnishes  £10,  and  Edinburgh  £5,  5s.,  to  be  accounted  for,  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  these  Congregations  have  been  placed  during  the  past 
year.  Kilwinning  collections  show  a  deficiency  of  £1,  168.  5d.,  Kirriemuir  of  £1, 
10s.,  and  Kilmarnock  of  £1,  4s.  2d.  The  fact  of  considerable  additions  having 
been  recently  made  to  the  manse  at  Kirriemuir  may  so  far  account  for  the  de- 
crease in  that  Congregation. 

The  net  increase  on  the  whole  funds  for  the  year  is  £7,  lis.  3d. ;  but  it  will  be 
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Been  from  the  accounta  that  a  legacy  of  £10  has  been  received  for  the  Mutual 
Aaaiatance  Scheme  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Moodie,  Denholm, 
by  Hawick,  and  that  the  donations  from  friends,  &c.,  to  the  various  funds  for  the 
past  year  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  lai^ge ;  so  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  Synod  Fimd,  the  charges  on  which  have  been  heavy,  the  balances  at  the  credit 
of  all  the  other  public  funds  are  increased. 

In  addition  to  having  made  the  largest  increase  in  its  collections  for  the  past 
year,  Glasgow  CJongregation  has  contributed  to  the  Mission  Fund,  by  subscriptions 
among  its  members,  the  sum  of  £25, 6s. ;  while  by  Ajrr  Congregation,  for  the  year 
1863,  the  sum  of  £34,  5a.  5{d.  was  raised  for  the  support  of  the  Mission  carried  on 
there  under  the  superintendence  of  its  own  Committee.  This  latter  sum  does  not 
appear  in  the  accounts,  as  it  has  not  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  funds  invested  in  the  Scottish  North-Eastem  Railway  are  at  present  yield- 
ing about  £4,  7s.  6d.  per  £100,  and  the  investment  appears  to  be  both  safe  and 
profitable.  If  thought  proper,  the  fimds  in  bank,  as  the  Treasurer  remarks,  seem 
to  warrant  a  further  investment,  and  as  to  this  the  Conmoittee  will  wait  the  in- 
structions of  the  Synod. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  points  occurring  to  the  Committee  with  reference  to  the 
accotmts.  On  the  whole,  they  are  glad  to  see  so  favourable  a  manifestation  of 
public  spirit  and  interest  in  the  various  funds,  and  trust  that  it  may  be  continued 
and  increased. 

Your  Conunittee  have  further  to  report,  that  during  the  past  year  the  Synod 
has  come  into  the  possession  of  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  it  by  the  late  Mr  John 
Gourlay,  of  St  Andrews.  By  a  disposition  and  deed  of  settlement,  Mr  Qourlay 
who  was  a  member  of  Balmullo  Congregation,  has  left  all  the  money  and  other 
property  which  should  belong  to  him  at  his  death  to  the  Synod.  Mr  Peter 
Fleming,  jun.,  St  Andrews,  who  was  appointed  by  Mr  Qourlay  to  take  charge 
of  his  afi&drs,  gave  intimation  of  this  fact  to  Mr  Jack,  Dundee  ;  and,  at  his  ad- 
vice, along  with  that  of  the  Synod  Treasurer,  your  Committee  took  the  necessary 
steps  for  securing  the  property  to  the  Synod,  Mr  Jack  and  Mr  Fleming  having 
kindly  agreed  to  act  in  the  matter  as  their  agents.  They  forthwith  had  the  will . 
recorded,  made  up  an  inventory  of  the  estate,  paid  the  succession  duty,  and  in 
other  respects  confirmed  the  several  members  of  Synod,  and  their  successors,  &c., 
as  trustees  under  the  will.  The  debts  due  by  the  testator  have  been  paid,  and 
all  the  moneys  realized  which  belonged  to  him.  The  amount  of  the  latter  is  £131, 
12s.  lOJd.,  while  the  discharge  is  £37, 3s.  7d.  Of  this  last  sum  £29,  Is.  6d.  were  paid 
for  legacy  duty,  confirmation,  and  other  legal  expenses.  The  net  amount,  including 
interest  that  is  due  to  the  Synod,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Fleming,  is  £96,  lis. 
11  Jd.  This  is  irrespective  of  a  small  house  which  was  also  left  by  Mr  Gourlay, 
and  which,  according  to  the  will,  will  have  to  be  sold  by  the  Synod,  and  the  en- 
tire proceeds  of  the  legacy  invested  as  required.  The  will,  and  other  documents 
connected  with  the  estate,  will  now  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Synod.  Your 
Committee  cannot  conclude  their  notice  of  this  matter  without  referring  to  the 
honourable  and  disinterested  manner  in  which  ^r  Fleming,  of  St  Andrews,  has 
throughout  acted  in  regard  to  it;  and  the  Synod  will  doubtless  take  special 
notice  of  his^generous^conduct  therein.  The  Committee  would  also  express  their 
deep  sense  of  the  efficient  aid  afforded  by  Mr  Jack. 

George  Roger,  Convener. 
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April  30,  1863. 
To  Balance  of  last  Account,...  £47  19    3 

April  30,  18G4. 
To  Congregational  Collections, 
yiz. — 

Aberdeen, £2     6  0 

Arbroath, 2     0  0 

Auchinlcck, 15  8 

AjT,  3    3  0 

Balmullo, 10  0 

Birsay,  10  0 

Carluke,    4  15  0 

Castletown,  3  10  0 

Clola,  0  10  0 

C<^onell,  3    0  0 

Coupar-AnguB, 10  6 

Dromore,  0  10  0 

Dundee,  110 

Edinburgh,  4     0  0 

m                                 (2  19  3 

Kilmarnock, 0    7  0 

rr'^    '     '       S  1862-3,  1     2  0 

Kilwinning,  |  jggg,^;  ^     ^  ^ 

Kirkaldy, 

Kirkintilloch, 2     5  0 

Kirriemuir,     0  10  0 

Midlem, 7    0  0 

Perth, 2     0  0 

PollockshawB,  

Shottabum,  2    4  0 

Stranraer,   4     0  0 

Thurso,  0  15  0 

Toberdony,  0  10  0 


54  17    5 

To  Subscription  by  members  of 

Glasgow  Congregation,  20    0    0 

„  Subscr.  by  Friends  to  meet 
ezx)ense  of  fitting-up  Mission 
Hall,  &c.,  per  Mr  Patrick,  ...     8    9    1 

„  Collections  at  Mission  Meet- 
ings in  Glasgow,  and  sundry 
small  Donations,  per  Mr  Pa- 
trick,      1  16  11 

„  Collection  at  Waterside 
Meeting,  Kirkintilloch,  per 
Mr  Gardiner,  0    7     1 

„  Donation  from  Rev.  J.  Rit- 
chiVs  Bible  Class,  10    7 

„  Young  people,  Toberdony,...     0    6    0 

„  "J.  S.  M.,"  per  Mr  Jack,  ...     1     0    0 

„  "  Two  Friends,"  Thurso,  per 
Mr  Gardiner,  0  10    0 

„  "  Friend,"  per  Rev.  J.  M*Kay,  0    6    4 

„  "  Friend,"  Carluke,  per  Rev. 
T.  Hobart,   2     0     0 

„  "Friend,"  Kilmarnock,  per 
Mr  Jack,  0  10    0 

,,  Bank  Interest,  1  15    8 


£135  17     4 


April  30,  1864. 
By  Mr  Patrick,  Glasgow — 

Salary,  £47  10    0 

Rent  of  Hall,   3  16    0 

Expenses  fitting-up  do., ...      8    9    1 
Petty  Expenses  for  do.,...       0  11  IO4 
„   Grant  to  Home   Mission 
carried  on  by  Ayr  Con- 
gregation,      20    0    0 

„    Mr  Gardiner — outlays  in 

connection  with  Mission,      0    9    0 
„    Mr  Anderson,  Edinbui^h 
— expense  of  Tracts  for 
Edinbuigh    Sab.-School 

District,    0    6  11 

„    Balance  to  new  Account,..     69  16    64 


£135  17    4 
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IV.— AGED  AND  INFIRM  MINISTERS'   FUND. 


April  30,  1863. 
To  Balance  of  last  Account,...  £62    7     1 

April  80,  1864. 
To  Ck>ngregational  CoUectionB, 
viz. — 

Aberdeen,  £2    2  0 

Arbroath,  10  0 

Auchinleck,  0  18  6 

Ayr,  Z    Z  6 

Balmullo,  0  10  0 

Birsay,  10  0 

Carluke, 3     0  0 

Castletown,   3  10  0 

Clola,  0  10  0 

Colmonell, 2  13  6 

Coupar- Angus,   0  18  0 

Dromore,  0  10  0 

Dundee, 2     2  0 

Edinburgh,    15  0 

Glasgow, 6     5  0 

Kilmarnock,  0     8  0 

Kilwinning,  I  jgg3_^;  2    2    0 

Kirkaldy,    0  10    0 

Kirkintilloch, 2     0     0 

Kirriemuir,  0  10     0 

Midlem, 4    7    6 

Perth, 2  10     0 

Pollockshaws,  2     0     0 

Shottsbum,  17     0 

Stranraer,  4     0     0 

Thurso,  0  16    0 

Toberdony,    0  10    0 

60    9    0 

To  Donation  from  Misses  Isa- 
bella and  Euphemia  Mackie, 

Dundee,    2     0     0 

„   Do.,  Miss  Nicoll,  Arbroath,     0     6     0 
„   Do.,  Kilwinning  postmark,     0  10     0 
„   Dividend  for  year  on  £200 
Preference  Railway  Stock — 

less  Tax,  8  14    8 

„   Bank  Interest,  1  12     1 

£125  17  10 


Capital  Accoukt. 

To  Price  of  £200  Scottish  North-Eastem 
Railway  4^  per  cent.  Preference  Rail- 
way Stock, ...£200     0     0 

„   Bank's  chaiges  on  remit- 
ting price, 0    17 

Funds  invested, £200    1    7 


v.— STUDENTS*  FUND. 


April  80, 1863. 
To  Balance  on  last  Account,     £26    2  11 

April  30, 1864. 
„   Donation    from    Rev.    J. 

Ritchie's  Bible  Class, 110 

„   Bank  Interest,  0  14    2 

£26  18     1 


April  30,  1864. 

By  Grant  to  Mr  Ganiiner, £6    0    0 

„     Do.    to  Mr  Patrick,  ^  6    0    0 

„  Balance  due  by  Treasurer, 

and  carried  to  new  Account,  16  18     1 


£26  18     1 
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REPORT  OF  HOME  MISSION  OPERATIONS  IN  GLASGOW. 

Another  year  of  my  labours  aa  Home  Misaionary  has,  in  the  good  providence  of 
God,  been  brought  to  a  close;  and,  as  usual,  I  now  submit  a  brief  Report  of  the 
work  carried  on  in  connection  with  our  Mission. 

The  district  to  which  our  eflforts  have  been  chiefly  confined  is  the  same  as  for- 
meriy — viz.,  M'Alpine  Street.  It  will  be  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  enter  mi- 
nutely into  the  character  and  circumstances  of  those  residing  therein,  as  this  has 
been  frequently  done  in  former  Reports.  There  are  a  number  of  respectable, 
though  poor,  families  in  the  district ;  but  the  character  of  the  great  majority  re- 
mains unchanged  for  the  better,  as  the  following  facts  will  show : — From  careful 
inquiries  made  in  October  last  year,  we  discovered  that  out  of  160  families  visited 
weekly  by  the  tract  distributors,  only  34  were  connected  with  any  congregation, 
and,  besides  these  IGO  families,  44  families,  chiefly  Papists,  refused  oven  to  re- 
ceive the  tracts.  The  temptations  to  evil  which  the  men  meet  with  in  their  work- 
shops are  numerous  and  strong,  and  each  infects  the  other  by  his  evil  example. 
Dram-shops,  too,  crowd  the  street.  This  being  the  case,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart  to  evil — ^tho  hurtful  influ- 
ences by  which  they  are  surrounded — and  the  want  of  those  counteracting 
influences  for  good)  which  those  attending  the  means  of  grace  enjoy — we  need 
not  wonder  that  vice  and  immorality  should  prevail  in  the  Mission  field. 

During  the  past  year,  the  operations  carried  on  have  been  much  the  same  as 
formerly.     The  first  transaction  we  will  notice  is — 

1.  The  Distribution  of  Tracts. — The  number  of  tract  distributors  con- 
tinues the  same  (8),  but  an  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  families 
whom  they  visit.  The  tracts  left  are  generally  of  a  practical  character,  and  are 
well  fitted,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  arouse  the  consciences  and 
enlighten  the  minds  of  the  readers.  These  silent  monitors  sometimes  find  an 
entrance  where  the  living  voice  cannot;  and  who  can  tell  whether  the  eye,  in 
glancing — hurriedly  and  carelessly  it  may  be — over  the  printed  page,  may  not 
meet  with  some  word  or  sentence  which  shall  lead  to  serious  thought,  and  .end  in 
genuine  conversion.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  ladies  are  all  heartily 
interested  in  this  part  of  the  work.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  their 
Reports  expresses  the  feelings  of  all : — "  My  visits  are  generally  well  received,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  encounters  with  Roman  Catholics,  I  have  al- 
ways had  much  pleasure  in  the  work."  A  number  of  Bibles  have  also  been  sold 
by  the  ladies  diiring  the  year;  and  in  various  other  ways  have  their  visits  proved 
beneficial. 

2.  Visitation. — I  devote  a  certain  time  daily  to  family  visitation.  This  is  the 
more  important,  as  it  is  the  more  proper  part  of  a  missionary's  labours.  My 
visits  are  generally  welcomed,  and  a  repetition  of  them  requested.  Very  varied 
are  the  circumstances  and  characters  of  those  with  whom  I  thus  meet.  Here 
are  the  grossly  ignorant,  who  require  instruction;  there,  talkatives  about  reli- 
gion, who  need  to  be  reminded  that  religion  is  a  thing  to  be  acted  out — not 
merely  to  be  spoken  of.  Now  the  cast-down,  despairing  sinner  is  met  with, 
before  whom  I  seek  to  set  the  fulness  and  freeness  of  the  gospel  offer  of  salvation. 
At  another  time,  the  self-righteous  Pharisee  is  encountered,  whom  I  endeavour  to 
convince  of  the  folly  of  trusting  to  his  own  righteousness,  and  the  need  of  simple 
trust  in  the  righteousness  of  another — even  in  that  of  the  Son  of  God.  To-day, 
I  meet  with  the  simple  and  doubting,  who  must  be  guarded  and  encouraged; 
to-morrow,  I  meet  with  the  rash  and  self-confident,  who  require  to  be  restrained 
and  warned.     In  general,  I  endeavour  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  all,  and, 
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where  advlBable,  read  a  portion  of  the  divine  word,  and  engage  in  prayer.  Tlie  mk 
and  dying  have  had  my  special  attention.  Death  haa  not  been  idle  In  the  dia- 
trict,  but  has  called  not  a  few  to  give  in  their  account.  During  the  winUr 
months,  fever  was  very  prevalent,  and  in  several  cases  proved  &tal.  In  one 
close  two  mothers  were  its  victims.  All  the  cases  made  known  to  me  ware 
regularly  visited;  and  here  I  would  desire  to  express  my  thankfulness  for  my 
own  preservation  from  the  contagion.  Never  have  I  more  felt  the  solemnity  of 
my  position,  than  when  standing  by  the  death-bed,  and  speaking  of  divine  thhi^i 
to  those  who,  in  a  few  hours,  were  likely  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  Qod.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  with  some,  the  serious  impressions  made  on  a  bed  of  mxk- 
ness  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  foigotten;  and,  in  the  case  of  one  man  espedally, 
who  died  of  consimiption,  I  had  much  cause  for  hope  in  his  death. 

8.  MEEToas. — Three  meetings,  on  Sabbath,  Monday,  and  Thursday  eTeningB, 
have  been  regularly  held  during  the  past  year.  During  the  summer  montha, 
they  were  all  conducted  in  private  houses.  In  September,  however,  I  rented  a 
house  in  the  district,  which  has  been  altered  and  fitted  up  so  as  to  be  a  small 
and  comfortable  place  for  holding  meetings,  and  other  purposes.  The  expenses 
in  getting  this  done  were  kindly  defrayed  by  the  liberality  of  a  few  friends.  In 
this  place  all  the  meetings  are  now  held.  The  manner  of  oonducting  the  meet- 
ings is  the  same  as  formerly  described.  The  exercises  of  praise  and  prayer  are 
engaged  in — portions  of  Scripture  are  read — and  a  brief  practical  address  is  gene- 
rally delivered.  The  attendance  has  been  well  kept  up,  and,  on  the  whole,  has 
rather  increased.  Those  present  manifest  the  most  lively  attention,  and,  in  all 
the  exercises,  comport  themselves  in  a  most  becoming  manner. 

4.  Classes. — Owing  to  the  want  of  a  suitable  place  of  meeting,  my  Bible  dasi 
had  to  be  discontinued  during  the  summer  months,  but  it  was  resumed  when  we 
obtained  possession  of  our  new  meeting-house.  The  class  is  held  on  Sabbath 
mornings,  at  a  quarter  to  ten,  and  meets  for  about  an  hour.  The  average  attend- 
ance has  been  nine,  which  is  likely  to  increase.  The  attention  given  by  the  dass 
is  encouraging,  and  the  progress  made  by  some  of  its  members  highly  gratifying. 
I  have,  besides,  taught  during  the  year,  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  a  class  of  boys  in 
Biain's  Street  Sabbath  SchooL 

5.  Pennt  Bank. — I  am  glad  to  report  that  a  Penny  Savings  Bank,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  Mission,  has  now  been  opened  in  the  Mission  Hall  on  Saturday 
evenings.  The  object  in  view  by  the  friends  in  Main's  Street  Congregation,  who 
assisted  in  its  formation,  was  to  afford  the  Mission  people  an  opportunity  of  cul- 
tivating habits  of  economy  and  saving.  This,  we  believe,  the  bank  is  inducing 
several  families  to  do.  The  bank  has  now  been  open  six  months.  132  accounts 
have  been  opened  by  depositors,  and  840  transactions  have  taken  place.  Of  these 
769  were  payments,  and  71  vrithdrawals.  £19, 17s.  6d.  have  been  deposited;  £9, 
19s.  withdrawn;  and  £2  have  been  transferred  to  the  National  Security  Savings 
Bank,  in  depositors'  own  names — leaving  a  balance  of  £7,  18s.  5d.  lying  to  the 
credit  of  depositors  in  the  National  Security  Savings  Buik.  As  the  bank  be- 
comes better  known,  and  its  advantages  more  experienced,  I  trust  it  will  be  more 
largely  taken  advantage  of  by  those  residing  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  have,  as  usual,  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society, 
connected  with  Main's  Street  Congregation,  for  several  small  sums  of  money  they 
have  put  into  my  hands,  and  which  enabled  me  occasionally  to  administer  relief 
to  those  in  poverty  or  laid  on  beds  of  sickness.  I  think  it  also  proper  to  state 
that  I  have  been  strengthened  and  encouraged,  in  prosecuting  the  Mission  vrork, 
by  the  increasing  kindness  and  sympathy  of  not  a  few  of  the  members  of  Main's 
Street  Congregation. 
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In  looking  back  at  the  past  year,  amidst  many  discouiagementa,  I  find  muoh 
for  which  to  thank  Qod,  and  take  courage,  in  connection  with  our  Miaaion.  A 
lew  hare  been  induced  to  attend  divine  ordinances,  and  some  do  bo  with  com- 
mendable constancy.  Some  who  refused  to  attend  the  meetings  for  prayer,  now 
do  so  with  devoutness  and  regularity.  The  once  squalid  homes  of  some  drunk- 
ards are  now  assuming  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  respectability.  Several 
have  told  me,  on  visiting  them,  of  the  benefit  their  souls  have  received  from  the 
instructions  given  in  our  social  meetings  for  prayer.  I  have  been  comforted  by 
witnessing  the  pleasant  death  of  some — aroused  to  a  deeper  sense  of  the  need  of 
improving  a  present  day  of  grace,  by  hearing  the  vain  regrets  and  bitter  accusa- 
tions against  themselves  or  others — and  encouraged  to  hope,  from  the  apparent 
£;ood  done  to  others  on  beds  of  sickness  and  death,  from  laying  before  them  the 
mmple  truths  of  the  gospel 

In  conclusion, — ^Alas !  that  so  much  wickedness  still  abounds  around  .us ! — that 
BO  many  are  living  literally  without  Qod  and  without  hope  in  the  world !  But 
BO  it  is,  and  therefore  increased  efforts  must  be  made  by  the  Church  to  reach 
them.  Prayer,  increasing  and  believing,  must  ascend  to  Qod  for  them.  If  this 
be  done,  we  need  not  fear  that  our  labour  will  be  in  vain.  Diy  and  sterile  as  is 
the  moral  wilderness  now,  it  shall  yet  become  as  a  garden  planted  by  the  Lord. 
Dense  as  is  the  moral  gloom  in  which  so  many  of  our  fellow-men  are  enveloped, 
when  the  command,  ^  Let  there  be  light^"  is  given,  the  murky  darkness  shall  be 
dispelled,  and  they  shall  rejoice  in  that  marvellous  light  which  beams  from  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  And,  sooner  or  later,  this  shall  be  the  case.  ''The  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,"  for  ''the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."  Meanwhile,  let  us  labour  faithfully  in  our 
attfk  sphere,  humble  and  restricted  though  it  be,  ever  looking  upwaMb,  and 
flMddng  the  prayer  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  our  own,  "  Let  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord  our  God  be  upon  us;  and  establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us: 
yea»  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  thou  it." 

Jamss  Patrick,  Missionary. 


SABBATH  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  EXTENSIVELY 
DEMORALISING. 

Railway  companies  and  railway  traffic  have  assumed  gigantic  di- 
mensions. This  department  of  modem  enterprise  is  also  perpetually 
increasing,  and  it  mast  continae  to  exert  a  most  powerful  influence  on 
society.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  our  national  well- 
being,  that  railways  should  be  based  and  administered  on  sound  moral 
principles.  Any  kind  of  business  which  is  systematically  conducted 
in  the  habitual  violation  of  one  or  more  of  these  principles,  must 
sooner  or  later  prove  ruinous  in  its  effects.  And  while  these  effects 
will  necessarily  tell  more  immediately  on  persons  specially  concerned 
in  it,  its  injurious  influence  will  also  be  felt  by  the  general  community, 
by  which  it  is  supported,  and  from  which  it  receives  countenance. 
And  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  extensive  branch  of  business  in  this 
country,  in  the  management  of  which  there  is  such  an  open,  universal, 
and  systematic  violation  of  the  divine  law,  as  in  the  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath  by  railway  traffic.    It  should  be  cause  of  grief  and  sor- 
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where  advlBable,  read  a  portion  of  the  divine  word,  and  engage  in  prayer.  Ttiesck 
and  dying  have  had  my  special  attention.  Death  haa  not  been  idle  in  the  & 
trict,  but  has  called  not  a  few  to  give  in  their  account.  During  the  wintv 
months,  fever  was  very  prevalent,  and  in  several  cases  proved  &taL  In  cos 
close  two  mothers  were  its  victims.  All  the  cases  made  known  to  me  mn 
regularly  visited;  and  here  I  would  desire  to  express  my  thankfulnesB  for  mj 
own  preservation  from  the  contagion.  Never  have  I  more  felt  the  solemnity  of 
my  position,  than  when  standing  by  the  death-bed,  and  speaking  of  divine  thinp 
to  those  who,  in  a  few  hours,  were  likely  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  Qod.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  with  some,  the  serious  impressions  made  on  a  bed  of  BGk> 
ness  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten;  and,  in  the  case  of  one  man  espocuJitjy 
who  died  of  consumption,  I  had  much  cause  for  hope  in  his  death. 

3.  MEETDros. — Three  meetings,  on  Sabbath,  Monday,  and  Thursday  eremngi^ 
have  been  regularly  held  during  the  past  year.  During  the  sunmier  months, 
they  were  all  conducted  in  private  houses.  In  September,  however,  I  rented  a 
house  in  the  district,  which  has  been  altered  and  fitted  up  so  aa  to  be  a  small 
and  comfortable  place  for  holding  meetings,  and  other  purposes.  The  expenses 
in  getting  this  done  were  kindly  defrayed  by  the  liberality  of  a  few  frienda.  In 
this  place  all  the  meetings  are  now  held.  The  manner  of  conducting  the  meet- 
ings is  the  same  as  formerly  described.  The  exercises  of  praise  and  prayer  are 
engaged  in — portions  of  Scripture  are  read — and  a  brief  practical  addreaa  is  gene- 
rally delivered.  The  attendance  has  been  well  kept  up,  and,  on  the  whole,  haa 
rather  increased.  Those  present  manifest  the  most  lively  attention,  and,  in  all 
the  exercises,  comport  themselves  in  a  most  becoming  manner. 

4.  Classes. — Owing  to  the  want  of  a  suitable  place  of  meeting,  my  BiUe  cka 
had  to  be  discontinued  during  the  summer  months,  but  it  was  resumed  when  we 
obtained  possession  of  our  new  meeting-house.  The  class  is  held  on  Sabbath 
mornings,  at  a  quarter  to  ten,  and  meets  for  about  on  hour.  The  average  attend- 
ance has  been  nine,  which  is  likely  to  increase.  The  attention  given  by  the  dass 
is  encouraging,  and  the  prog^ress  made  by  some  of  its  members  highly  gratifying. 
I  have,  besides,  taught  during  the  year,  on  Sabbath  afternoons^  a  class  of  boys  in 
Main's  Street  Sabbath  School 

5.  Penkt  Bajnk. — I  am  glad  to  report  that  a  Penny  Savings  Bank,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  Musion,  has  now  been  opened  in  the  Mission  Hall  on  Saturday 
evenings.  The  object  in  view  by  the  friends  in  Main's  Street  Congregation,  who 
assisted  in  its  formation,  was  to  afford  the  Mission  people  an  opportunity  of  cul- 
tivating habits  of  economy  and  saving.  This,  we  believe,  the  bank  is  inducing 
several  families  to  do.  The  bank  has  now  been  open  six  months.  132  accounts 
have  been  opened  by  depositors,  and  840  transactions  have  taken  place.  Of  these 
769  were  payments,  and  71  withdrawals.  £19, 178.  5d.  have  been  deposited;  £9, 
19s.  withdrawn;  and  £2  have  been  transferred  to  the  National  Security  SaviAgs 
Bank,  in  depositors'  own  names — leaving  a  balance  of  £7,  ISs.  5d.  lying  to  the 
credit  of  depositors  in  the  National  Security  Savings  Bank.  As  the  bank  he- 
comes  better  known,  and  its  advantages  more  experienced,  I  trust  it  will  be  more 
laigely  taken  advantage  of  by  those  residing  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  have,  as  usual,  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society, 
connected  with  Main's  Street  Congregation,  for  several  small  sums  of  money  they 
have  put  into  my  hands,  and  which  enabled  me  occasionaUy  to  administer  relief 
to  those  in  poverty  or  laid  on  beds  of  sickness.  I  think  it  also  proper  to  state 
that  I  have  been  strengthened  and  encouraged,  in  prosecuting  the  Mission  worl;, 
by  the  increasing  kindness  and  sympathy  of  not  a  few  of  the  members  of  Main's 
Street  Congregation. 
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In  looking  back  at  the  past  year,  amidst  many  discouragements,  I  find  much 
for  which  to  thank  God,  and  take  courage,  in  connection  with  our  Mission.  A 
lew  hare  been  induced  to  attend  divine  ordinances,  and  some  do  so  with  com- 
mendable constancy.  Some  who  refused  to  attend  the  meetings  for  prayer,  now 
do  so  with  devoutness  and  regularity.  The  once  squalid  homes  of  some  drunk- 
ards are  now  assuming  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  respectability.  Several 
have  told  me,  on  visiting  them,  of  the  benefit  their  souls  have  received  from  the 
instructions  given  in  our  social  meetings  for  prayer.  I  have  been  comforted  by 
witnessing  the  pleasant  death  of  some — aroused  to  a  deeper  sense  of  the  need  oi 
improving  a  present  day  of  grace,  by  hearing  the  vain  regrets  and  bitter  accusa- 
tions against  themselves  or  others — and  encouraged  to  hope,  from  the  apparent 
good  done  to  othera  on  beds  of  sickness  and  death,  from  laying  before  them  the 
simple  truths  of  the  gospeL 

In  conclusion, — Alas !  that  so  much  wickedness  still  abounds  aroimd  us ! — that 
BO  many  are  living  literally  without  Qod  and  without  hope  in  the  world !  But 
BO  it  is,  and  therefore  increased  efforts  must  be  made  by  the  Church  to  reach 
them.  Prayer,  increasing  and  believing,  must  ascend  to  Qod  for  them.  If  this 
be  done,  we  need  not  fear  that  our  labour  will  be  in  vain.  Dry  and  sterile  as  is 
the  moral  wilderness  now,  it  shall  yet  become  as  a  garden  planted  by  the  Lord. 
Dense  as  is  the  moral  gloom  in  which  so  many  of  our  fellow-men  are  enveloped, 
when  the  command,  ''  Let  there  be  light^"  is  given,  the  murky  darkness  shall  be 
dispelled,  and  they  shall  rejoice  in  that  marvellous  light  which  beams  from  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  And,  sooner  or  later,  this  shall  be  the  case.  ''The  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  watera  cover  the  sea,"  for  ''the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."  Meanwhile,  let  us  labour  faithfully  in  our 
ofltt  sphere,  himible  and  restricted  though  it  be,  ever  looking  upwaSrls,  and 
Hiirirg  the  prayer  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  our  own,  "  Let  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord  our  God  be  upon  us;  and  establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us : 
yea»  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  thou  it." 

Jamss  Patrick,  MitHanary. 


SABBATH  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  EXTENSIVELY 
DEMORALISING. 

Railway  compaDies  and  railway  traffic  have  assumed  gigantic  di- 
mensions. This  department  of  modem  enterprise  is  also  perpetually 
increasing,  and  it  most  continue  to  exert  a  most  powerful  influence  on 
society.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  our  national  well- 
being,  that  railways  should  be  based  and  administered  on  sound  moral 
principles.  Any  kind  of  business  which  is  systematically  conducted 
in  the  habitual  violation  of  one  or  more  of  these  principles,  must 
sooner  or  later  prove  ruinous  in  its  effects.  And  while  these  effects 
will  necessarily  tell  more  immediately  on  persons  specially  concerned 
in  it,  its  injurious  influence  will  also  be  felt  by  the  general  community, 
by  which  it  is  supported,  and  from  which  it  receives  countenance. 
And  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  extensive  branch  of  business  in  this 
country,  in  the  management  of  which  there  is  such  an  open,  universal, 
and  systematic  violation  of  the  divine  law,  as  in  the  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath  by  railway  traffic.    It  should  be  cause  of  grief  and  sor- 
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row  to  all  right-hearted  persons,  that  this  triumphant  result  of  science 
and  engineering  skill,  which  in  so  many  ways  has  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  trade  and  the  benefit  of  society,  should  be  so  con- 
ducted, in  relation  to  the  Lord's  day,  that  all  who  are  actively  con- 
nected with  it  (with  rare  exceptions)  are,  in  consequence  of  their 
practical  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  injuring  themselves  most  deeply 
in  their  temporal  and  spiritual  interests;  and,  however  long  the  heavier 
and  more  apparent  of  the  evils  resulting  from  it  may  be  delayed,  these 
are  rendered  inevitable  by  the  immutable  rectitude  of  God's  moral 
administration. 

The  Lord  has  given  and  appointed  the  Sabbath,  among  other  pur- 
poses, to  be  a  **sign"  between  Him  and  His  people.  The  recognition 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  its  observance  by  a  people,  is  a  sign  that  (rod  has 
made  known  His  will  to  them,  and  that  a  special  relationship  has 
been  established  between  Him  and  them,  from  which  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  the  greatest  importance  are  inseparable.  On  the  one 
hand,  in  proportion  as  the  Sabbath  is  kept  holy  by  a  people,  is  there 
evidence  that  God  is  putting  forth  His  benign  and  gracious  influence 
in  and  among  them;  and,  on  the  other,  in  proportion  as  the  Sabbath 
is  profaned,  and  the  authority  of  God  in  this  part  of  His  law  disre- 
garded, is  there  evidence  that  God  is  not  with  an  individoal,  a  family, 
or  a  community,  and  that  they  are  living  in  a  state  of  alienation  from 
God,  and  rebellion  against  Him — that  His  fear  has  not  been  put  into 
their  hearts,  and  that  His  blessing  is  not  resting  on  them.  It  will  J)e 
found  that  true  religion  and  Sabbath  sanctification  are  so  vitally  ^• 
nected,  that  they  stand  or  fall,  live  or  die  together.  And,  this  b^^ 
true,  in  proportion  as  the  Sabbath  is  profaned  by  railway  traffic,  true 
religion  must  be  undermined  or  hindered,  and  an  opposite  spirit  fos- 
tered among  all  involved  in  conducting  such  traflSc. 

There  is  a  strong  conviction  in  the  minds  of  many  enlightened 
Christians,  that  the  pleas  which  have  been  urged  in  extenuation  or 
justification  of  such  traflSc,  when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  supreme 
Judge,  must  be  found  wanting.  Cases  of  necessity  and  of  mercy, 
it  has  been  said,  must  be  met  by  railways,  seeing  they  have  now 
supplanted  other  modes  of  conveyance.  But  is  it  a  fact  that  the 
Sabbath  railway  trains  really  meet  such  cases,  or  are  primarily  or 
really  conducted  in  a  way  to  do  so?  Is  there  so  much  as  one  in  every 
hundred  individuals,  availing  themselves  of  this  mode  of  conveyance 
on  the  Sabbath,  by  whom  such  a  plea  could  be  thoroughly  snbstanti- 
ated  at  the  bar  of  the  Highest  ?  No  doubt  there  are  works  of  neces- 
sity and  mercy ;  but  they  are  generally,  and  almost  entirely,  such  cases 
as  must  be  met  on  the  spot  in  which  they  occur,  and  by  those  who  are 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  whether  relations  or  strangers.  In  cases 
of  necessity  and  mercy,  every  one  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  treated  as 
a  brother  or  a  sister,  and  will  be  so  by  all  rightly  exercised  Christians. 
It  is  in  general  very  desirable  that  near  relations  should  be  present  on 
all  such  occasions,  to  perform  oflSces  of  kindness;  but,  in  countless 
cases,  relations  have  either  voluntarily  placed  themselves,  or  have  come 
to  be  so  situated  by  the  orderings  of  Providence,  that  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  visit  or  wait  on  their  nearest  and  dearest  relations  in  their 
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seasons  of  urgeDt  need.  Such  ofiSces,  in  cases  innnmerable,  must  be 
devolved  on  others  by  loving  and  dutiful  relations,  notwithstanding  all 
the  aid  that  it  is  possible  for  railway  Sabbath  labour  to  give.  But  no 
one  will  be  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  it  is,  in  theory  or  practice,  to 
meet  such  cases  that  Sabbath  traffic  is  carried  on  by  railway  com- 
panies. Were  this  restricted  to  such  cases,  railway  companies  would 
easily  be  convinced  of  the  inexpediency  of  incurring  the  expense, 
and  of  subjecting  their  servants  to  the  additional  toil  connected  with 
Sunday  trains.  Some,  also,  are  honest  enough  to  use  the  plea  of 
recreation  and  pleasure,  or  of  urgent  worldly  business;  and,  how- 
ever invalid  such  pleas  are,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  the 
main  influences  by  which  Sabbath  railway  trains  are  set  in  motion 
over  the  country.  An  inordinate  haste  to  be  rich  is  a  main-spring  of 
this  and  many  other  evils.  But  let  all  who  have  an  ear,  hear  what 
the  Spirit  saith  to  such — "  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation 
and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men 
in  destruction  and  perdition"  (1  Tim.  vi.  9).  But  if  some  portion  of 
supposed  or  real  worldly  advantage,  convenience,  or  pleasure,  is  held 
to  be  a  valid  reason  for  violating  the  divine  law,  the  principle  has 
only  to  be  carried  out,  to  set  aside  the  law  of  God  altogether,  and 
make  the  wills  and  inclinations  of  men  the  supreme  law.  It  is  de- 
monstrated, however,  that  such  are  the  physical  laws  by  which  God 
governs  the  material  world,  that  the  inevitable  issues  of  Sabbath  labour 
are  the  speedy  disprofit  of  men  in  their  temporal  interests. 

But  assuming,  as  is  done  in  this  paper,  that  the  violation  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  admitted  to  be  a  moral  offence,  by  which  God  is  dishonoured, 
and  His  wrath  incurred,  as  well  as  by  which  incalculable  injury  is  ine- 
vitably inflicted  on  the  soul;  inasmuch  as,  by  every  such  transgression 
of  the  divine  law,  a  sense  of  the  highest  kind  of  moral  obligation  is 
more  and  more  eff'aced  from  the  conscience — ^viz.,  that  which  arises 
from  respect  to  the  authority  of  God.  This  authority  cannot  be  set  at 
nought  by  the  violation  of  one  divine  precept,  while  respect  to  it  in  all 
the  other  precepts  remains  unimpaired.  This  is  the  solemnising  truth, 
taught  in  these  words:  "Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet 
offend  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  all"  (James  ii.  10);  because  thereby  he 
practically  ignores  the  authority  of  the  Lawgiver,  which  is  the  glory 
of  all.  In  vain  do  men  persuade  themselves,  that  the  outward  respect 
which  they  show  to  some  of  God's  commandments  flows  from  respect 
to  His  will,  when  they  live  habitually  so  as  to  make  it  manifest  that 
they  have  no  respect  whatever  to  other  known  divine  injunctions. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  from  reason  as  well  as  Scripture,  that  the  ha- 
bitual violation  of  one  precept  of  God's  law,  tends  to  weaken  and 
deaden  the  whole  moral  sense  of  those  who  are  chargeable  with  this. 
However  much  men  may  do  that  which  is,  in  substance,  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  law,  from  the  fear  of  man,  or  mere  worldly  consider- 
ations, the  highest  motive  to  duty,  and  the  most  powerful^  restraint 
from  evil,  is  ignored,  when  the  authority  of  God  is  set  at  nought.  It 
is  only  when  this  has  paramount  influence  that  men  are  ennobled;  and 
in  proportion  as  this  ceases  to  have  influence  among  a  people  are  they 
degraded. 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  habitual  yiolation  of  the  law  of  Qod^ 
by  Sabbath  railway  traffic,  most  have  a  demoralising  tendency  on  all 
connected  with  it.  And  it  now  remains  to  be  shown  that  this  takes 
a  very  wide  range,  and  is  extensively  sapping  the  moral  fonndationi 
of  society  in  our  land. 

This  must  be  telling  on  the  consciences  of  the  various  classes  of 
labouring  men  and  officials  connected  with  railway  traffic  over  these 
kingdoms,  and  may  be  expected  ultimately  to  become  manifest  ia 
their  conduct — though,  in  the  forbearance  of  God,  this  kind  of  re- 
tribution may  be  postponed.  The  Christian  heart  may  well  bleed  for 
this  numerous  class,  consisting,  we  believe,  of  some  hundred  thoasand. 
They  are  impelled,  through  the  weakness  of  their  fjEdth,  to  accept  of 
this  kind  of  employment,  as  the  best  means  of  obtaining  support  to 
their  families,  as  it  is  steadier  and  more  remunerating  than  other 
kinds  of  labour.  There  is  no  cause  to  fear,  however,  that  any  who, 
from  respect  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  the  exercise  of  trust  in  TTifw^ 
are  led,  in  difficulties,  to  submit  to  hardships  or  sacrifices,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God,  shall  fail  to  he 
provided  for.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  so  many  are  thus  deeply  wronged 
in  their  highest  interests,  by  being,  on  the  one  hand,  unfitted  for, 
and,  on  thc^  other,  precluded  from,  enjoying  the  means  of  grace,  and 
attending  to  their  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  deplored,  that  it  can  be  shown  that  this  sore  oppression  is  inflicted 
needlessly.  It  admits  of  demonstration,  that  noUiing  would  be  lost, 
but  much  gained,  in  a  worldly  respect,  by  abstinence  from  such  traffic. 

But  those  who  are  actually  employed  in  this  habitual  Sabbath  dese- 
cration are  far  from  being  the  most  guilty  parties.  The  higher  offi- 
cials, in  whose  hands  the  arrangements  are  more  immediately  placed 
— whose  orders  others  must  execute,  or  lose  their  places — are,  in  man  j 
cases,  less  excusable,  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  leave 
their  homes  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  directors  of  the  companies,  and 
the  shareholders  and  passengers,  are  most  deeply  responsible.  The 
guilt  of  the  ten  thousand  violations  of  God's  holy  law  every  returning 
8abbath,  and  of  the  oppression,  not  only  affecting  the  bodies,  but  the 
souls  of  all  directly  engaged  in  labour  on  railways  during  the  Sab- 
bath, is  unspeakable,  and  must  be  inflicting  slowly,  but  sorely,  the 
most  injurious  influence  on  society  at  large. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  men  do,  with  little  remorse  of  conscience, 
in  concert  with  others,  as  companies  or  societies,  what  they  would 
not  allow  themselves  to  do,  or  would  not  dare  to  do,  as  individuals. 
There  are  few  railway  directors  or  shareholders  who  would  order  up 
to  their  door,  on  the  Lord's  day,  large  waggons,  loaded  with  goods,  and 
cruelly  command  their  servants  to  labour  for  hours  in  unloading  them, 
on  pain  of  immediate  dismissal;  yet  they  are  found,  without  either  re- 
morse or  shame,  making  no  account  of  ordering,  from  Sabbath  to  Sab- 
bath, in  conjunction  with  others,  some  twenty  or  thirty  large  waggons 
to  be  brought  up  to  the  railway  terminus,  on  almost  every  returning 
Sabbath  morning,  and  of  commanding  a  number  of  railway  servants 
to  be  occupied  about  these,  so  as  thereby  to  be  unfitted  for  attending  to 
the  momentous  spiritual  duties  of  the  holy  Sabbath.     Snxely  this 
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species  of  Sabbath  desecration — ^by  which  the  authority  of  God  is  set 
at  nought,  violence  done  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience  and 
those  of  their  servants,  when  they  take  part,  from  week  to  week,  in 
subjecting  them  to  a  most  cruel  kind  of  oppression, — calls  for  serious 
consideration  and  speedy  reformation.  Is  it  so  that  the  consciences  of 
men  have  become  seared,  and  their  minds  blinded  as  to  the  evil  of 
wholesale  and  systematic  violation  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  in  this 
way,  acting  in  concert  with  others,  while  they  have  so  much  respect 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience  in  their  individual  actions,  or  so  much 
respect  to  their  own  character  in  the  eye  of  their  neighbours,  as  makes 
them  shrink  with  dread  from  the  perpetration  of  corresponding  acts  of 
Sabbath  profanation,  as  individuals,  on  a  small  scale?  Is  it  really 
held  in  theory,  as  well  as  acted  on  practice,  that  men  are  not 
bound  socially  by  the  same  law.  which  binds  the  individual?  Is  it 
imagined  that  we  have  only  to  combine  with  others,  so  as  to  act  con- 
jointly with  them,  to  be  released  from  obligations  to  respect  the  law 
of  God  in  our  collective  acts  ?  Then  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  how 
the  members  of  a  formally  constituted  band  of  robbers  may  not  claim 
similar  immunity  from  scruples  of  conscience.  It  cannot  surely  be 
pled,  that  the  rights  of  men,  outraged  by  the  conduct  of  the  one  society, 
are  more  sacred  than  the  claims  and  rights  of  God,  outraged  by  the 
deeds  of  the  other  ? 

There  are  ways,  also,  in  which  this  traffic  exerts  an  evil  influence 
on  the  population  of  the  country  generally.  By  some  railway  com- 
panies a  kind  of  bounty  is  offered  to  Sabbath  profanation,  in  the  fbfm 
of  cheap  trains,  at  more  convenient  hours  than  on  any  of  the  other 
days  of  the  week.  Traffic  in  goods,  as  well  as  passengers,  is  in  opera- 
tion from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath, — no  doubt,  in  general,  to  gratify  a  large 
class  of  merchants  and  others,  who  are  delighted  with  the  speedy  re- 
ception of  their  goods,  without  thinking  of,  or  caring  about,  the  expense 
at  which  this  is  obtained,  by  dishonour  done  to  God,  and  the  incalcu- 
lable injury  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  fellow-men. 

But  the  most  alarming  phase  of  this  Sabbath  railway  traffic  is,  that 
it  is  national,  in  the  highest  sense.  It  has  been  made  so  through  its 
having  been  rendered  compulsory,  by  legislative  enactment,  for  the 
railways  to  carry  the  mails  on  the  Sabbath,  and  through  the  wide 
extent  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  profaned  in  connection  with  the  post- 
office — to  serve  which  this  enactment  has  been  made.  This  has 
opened  the  door  to  other  kinds  of  railway  traffic,  and  has  given  the 
national  sanction  to  this  species  of  wide-spread  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  Lawgiver  and  King  of  nations.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  estimate  how  much  sin  is  committed  every  returning  Sabbath 
by  letter-reading,  as  well  as  letter- writing,  through  means  of  the  faci- 
lities for  correspondence  thus  afforded. 

All  this  is  also  connived  at  or  encouraged,  almost  universally,  by 
ecclesiastical  society.  And  the  apathy  of  despair  of  any  reformation 
seems  to  have  seized  on  the  best  of  the  churches.  Through  this  and 
other  causes,  even  they  are  ceasing  to  be  on  the  Lord's  side,  by  any 
open  appearance  in  behalf  of  the  sanctification  of  His  Sabbaths. 

There  is  also  a  corollary  to  all  this,  which  demands  consideration 
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eren  bj  worldir  meD.  to  wbicn  Hk  attectim  vUcii  is  laaito  bs  not 
be^o  given.  The  pAni  to  whicb  we  refer  ».  tkas  tonon  tae  dem>- 
ralising  effects  of  Sabbath  railwaj  tia&:.  tiie  lires  <^  iLe  eoammaj 
are  from  dar  to  dar  placed  ia  tLe  bands  of  an  cTer-vrrTcgTit  dan  «f 
men,  wbo  have  leen,  and  are  fn-  ;ec:e*i,  in  mhki  ai>i  txyij.  to  die  ^ 
teriorating  ioSuence  of  iLis  nnlialL  tved  tramc  This  uba  of  Sabbaiii 
desecration  may  reni-r  the  Lizber  'ificia!*  and  dirECtii-re  cr^t  eazeioi 
in  making  such  arranzexenis.  as  thej.  in  oanr  cas««w  eascilT  osdd. 
w'oerebv  rail  war  labor:  r  on  tLe  Sabl-ath — n-^twiihsiAn'iing-  toe  ooaxpul- 
sory  enactment — might  le  £rreat>  diminisbeJ.  and.  as  a  baure  resell, 
may  render  all  railway  serTan:.>  core  or  less  careless  ai«d  iocapaciiated 
for  attending  with  pr>f«r  vigilar^ce  i'>  those  numberless  arransemeDts 
necesBary  to  be  made  ar.'l  executed  with  the  utm*?st  regularity  and  ex- 
actness, in  order  to  ensnre  the  pnb'ic  safetv.  A  goodly  nnmber  q(  those 
so  engaged  on  the  Lori's  day  wiicstand.  or  are  enabled  to  resist,  the 
influence  of  the  system,  in  s^Jine  degree,  by  the  pain  which  it  giv« 
them  to  be  so  occnpied.  But  by  the  mass  of  those  so  employed,  tiie 
conscience  has  become  callous  as  to  thl<  kind  of  sin,  and.  consequently, 
to  other  kinds  of  sin  also,  in  greater  cr  less  degrte-  Men  of  the  high- 
est cla»,  in  respect  of  moral  intelligence  and  principle*  aze  precluded 
from  taking  part  in  the  management  cr  in  the  labour  of  the  railway 
system  in  its  extended  ramiflcationsw  and  a  large  portion  of  this  is 
neeeMuily  in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  men  whose  moral  principle  is 
hj  BO  means  of  a  high  order.  Onef  therefore,  necessarily  feels  less 
•oaideucey  as  to  his  safety,  on  a  line  of  railway  on  which  Sabbath  de- 
secration is  extensively  practised,  than  on  one  in  which  there  is  an 
earnest  aim  at  having  as  little  of  this  as  possible:  and  he  also  can 
discern  a  difference  in  the  very  aspect  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  the 
officials,  according  as  the  Sabbath  is  more  habitually  and  recklessly 
desecrated  by  the  company  with  which  they  are  connected.  Thii 
and  other  evil  effects  of  the  systematic  violation  of  the  divine  law  by 
railway  traffic,  are  of  a  very  serious  character:  and  the  longer  they 
are  overlooked,  the  more  appalling  are  the  results  which  are  to  be 
expected.  The  great  Lawgiver  and  Disposer  is  long-soffering;  but 
though  God  does  not  speedily  execute  the  sentence  which  He  has 
passed  against  every  evil  work.  He  so  deals  generally  with  the  trans- 
gressors of  His  law,  that  their  sin  at  length  may  be  read  in  their 
punishment 
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f  Fr*ym  a  Cyrnjp'yiident ). 

According  to  the  system  i>f  Hebrew  Grammar  generally  taught  the 
verb  is  presentetl  to  the  student  under  seven  forms,  popularly  called 
ci>DJU2raiions — viz.  1 1  ,  K.\l,  U.  the  li^ht.  simple  form  of  the  verb; 
('2; J  NiFHAL,  the  passive  of  Kal:  i  3 },  Piel,  the  tntensitive  of  Kal; 
(4;,  IVau  the  passive  of  Piel:  ^^o',  Hiphiu  the  caiwo/ire  of  Kal ;  (6:, 
lloPHAu  the  passive  of  Hiphil:  ^7),  Hithpael,  the  reflexivt  of  Kal 
or  Piel,  but  sometimes  only  the  passive  of  these,  in  which  last  signifi- 
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cation,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  passages  in  which  it  is 
clearly  established  ought  to  be  regarded  and  pointed  as  Hothpael 
(the  passive  of  Hithpael),  and  to  form  an  additional  conjugation, 
though  the  Masorets  have  not  carried  it  out  as  they  might  have  done. 
If,  then,  we  take  the  verb  "to  kill,"  as  a  specimen  of  a  perfect  He- 
brew verb,  we  have  presented  to  us  these  forms,  thus: — 

Kaly  he  killed;  Niphal^  he  was  killed;  jRtW,  he  killed  violently; 
Pual^  he  was  killed  violently;  Hiphilj  he  caused  to  kill;  Hophal,  he 
was  caused  to  kill;  HWipael^  he  killed  himself;  and  Hothpael,  he 
himself  was  killed. 

With  regard  to  Kal,  we  have  only  to  remark  that  verbs  in  that 
form  are  either  transitive,  or  intransitive,  or  both.    Among  the  latter 

are  such  as  nT«»  JDK,  \hi*  ny3.  \>^^.  h^2»  ir:i»  no»  nD:i»  pnn»  hot  ppn,  and 

others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

PiEL  is  distinguished  from  Kal  only  by  the  Masoretic  vowel-points 
— an  invention  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  after  Christ,  designed 
to  distinguish  the  various  shades  of  meaning  that  belong  to  many 
Hebrew  words  whose  consonants  are  the  same.  As  stated  above,  the 
Piel  is  said  to  be  the  intensitive  of  the  Kal;  but  we  have  carefully 
gone  over  all  the  verbs  which  are  pointed  as  Piel,  and  our  deliberate 
conclusion  is,  that  the  punctuation  does  not  accomplish  its  end,  that 
it  is  neither  necessary  nor  useful,  and  that  it  is  really  injurious,  as 
tending  to  perplex  the  student  with  a  complicated  system  which  is 
worthless  as  a  guide  or  standard. 

There  are  about  806  verbs  which  are  represented  as  having  the 
Kal  form,  but  no  Piel;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  about  114  verbs  which 
are  represented  as  having  the  PiW,  but  not  the  Kal,  Passing  by 
these,  as  not  ajBfording  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  the  two 
forms  agree  or  differ  from  each  other,  we  pass  on  to  those  verbs  which 
have  both  forms.  There  are  about  272  such ;  but  when  we  look  at  them 
more  closely,  we  find  that  in  about  two- thirds  of  them  (viz.,  174)  the 
meaning  of  the  Kal  and  Piel  forms  are  identically  the  same — /.«.,  that 
the  Piels  are  not  intensitive  of  their  Kals,  and  &at  consequently  the 
whole  object  of  the  elaborate  punctuation  is  lost. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  98  verbs,  where  there  appears  to  be 
a  reasonable  ground  for  the  distinction  of  Kal  and  Piel,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  in  all  languages  there  are  words  whose  varied  shades 
of  meaning  can  only  (and  easily)  be  known  from  the  context,  without 
introducmg  varied  spelling;  and  (2)  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  principle  of  distinguishing  every  such  shade  of  meaning, 
as  the  Masorets  themselves  have  tacitly  acknowledged,  by  leaving 
such  a  word  as  xyy^y^  which  in  the  Kal  conjugation  alone  has  five  dif- 
ferent meanings — viz.,  (1),  to  murmur;  (2),  to  celebrate;  (3),  to  me- 
ditate; (4),  to  remember;  and  (5),  to  plot,  with  the  same  points  through- 
out;  and  the  noun  ^^VQ  with  ten  meanings — viz.,  (1),  the  act  of  judg- 
ing; (2),  the  place  of  judgment;  (3),  a  forensic  cause;  {4\  the  sen- 
tence of  a  judge;  (5),  a  fault  or  crime;  (6),  right;  (7),  a  rule  of  judg- 
ing; (8),  a  privilege;  (9),  a  custom;  (10),  a  fashion, — is  in  the  same 
position. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  these  98  Piels  indicate  generally 

4  B 
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the  tranrntiYe  meamng,  while  their  Eals  are  as  generally  iatraiiflitiYe; 
bat  this  can  fonn  no  sufficient  reascm  for  attempting  to  distinguish 
them  by  different  points,  which  would  not  also  require  all  the  verbs  re- 
ferred to  above  under  Kal  (which  are  both  transitiye  and  intransitiye], 
to  be  distinguished  likewise,  as  well  as  n>n  and  IXUffDj  which  there  u 
no  possibility  of  doing — the  Masorets  themselyes  being  judges. 

In  a  word,  then,  there  are  hundreds  of  instances  in  which  Piels 
and  Eals  are  distinguished  by  different  yowel-points,  where,  neverthe- 
less, the  meaniug  iapreciselt/  the  same;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  hundreds  of  instances  where  no  such  distinction  has  been  made  in 
the  Eal,  though  all  the  reasons  applicable  to  the  ore  case  will  i^ply 
to  the  other.  The  Masoretic  punctuation  of  Piel  is  t  lerefore  a  shallow 
and  worthless  attempt  to  accomplish  an  impossibility,  in  the  Tery 
nature  of  things;  and  by  our  simply  allowing  the  Eal  to  have  its  un- 
deniable right  of  having  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive  meaning,  we 
consign  the  Masoretic  Piel  (and,  of  course,  its  passive  Pual)  to  its 
merited  repose  of  perpetual  oblivion. 


€tiimi  i[0ti«8. 


Some  and  Civil  Liberty  ;  or  the  Papal  Affgrtmon  in  relation  to  the  Sovereignty  cf 
the  Queen  and  the  Independence  of  the  Nation.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D^ 
Professor  in  the  Protestant  Institute  of  Scotland;  Author  of  "The  Piipacy," 
&C.  &c.    London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Ck>.    Edinburgh :  Andrew  Elliot.    1864 

This  is  no  ordinary  book,  neither  has  it  come  at  an  ordinar}'  time. 
Would  that  every  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  awakened 
to  the  consideration  of  the  appalling  principles  and  facts  laid  bare  by 
the  hand  of  this  anatomist  of  Popery.  The  author  of  "The- Papacy" 
has  already  proved  to  the  world  that  he  is  not  only  thoroughly  read 
in  the  dogmas  of  Popery,  but  deeply  skilled  in  tracing  the  numerous 
windings  of  "  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  as  brought  to  bear  on  social 
life.  Next  to  clear  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Popery,  is  a  right 
appreciation  of  the  stage  of  its  historical  development,  and  its  practical 
aggression,  according  to  existing  circumstances.  Dr  Wylie  combines 
the  elements  of  the  ripe  student  with  those  of  the  acute  observer.  He 
knows,  not  only  what  the  Papacy  is,  as  predicted  in  prophecy,  and 
delineated  in  history,  but  also  what  it  is  in  every-day  life — whetiier  in 
Rome,  on  the  Continent,  or  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  has 
shown  effectually  what  the  claims  of  liberty  and  religion  demand — viz., 
the  readjustment  of  the  argument  with  Rome.  Pursuing  the  present 
course,  we  feel  assured  that  he  will  reach  the  readjustment  attained 
at  both  the  First  and  Second  Reformations,  when  Popery  was  formaUy 
abjured,  and  the  friends  of  truth  and  liberty  bound  by  covenant  obli- 
gations to  stand  by  each  other  and  the  truth  of  God.  In  fact,  the 
entire  aggression  of  modem  times  may  be  traced  back  to  the  violalion 
of  our  National  Covenants,  and  the  gradual  removal  of  the  bulwark 
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raised  by  the  Reformers  against  the  system  of  antichrist.  From  the 
recent  experience  of  organised  Popery,  as  regards  mob-violence,  and 
the  attempts  to  suppress  freedom  of  action  and  discussion,  it  is  evident 
that  we  are  approaching  a  crisis  in  which  mere  theoretic  opposition  to 
Popery  must  be  supplanted  by  counter-organisation,  in  order  to  the 
defence  of  civil  liberty.  Dr  Wylie  forms  a  just  estimate  of  existing 
circumstances,  when  he  states  in  his  preface,  '^that  every  century  or 
so  we  should  readjust  the  argument  with  Home."  The  reason  he 
urges  is  obvious  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
Papacy. 

"  The  immortal  vWks  of  Barrow,  Chilliiigworth,  and  Stillingfleet,  are  an  ex- 
haustive refutation  of  the  Church  which  changes  not;  but  they  are  not  an  ex- 
haustive refutation  of  the  Church  which  does  change.  They  do  not,  and  could 
not,  meet  the  Papal  aggp'ession — ^the  special  phase  assumed  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  our  century." 

This  is  the  object  of  the  book — "  a  readjustment  of  the  argument, 
so  far  as  that  aggression  is  concerned.'' 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  this  work  as  a  whole,  we  feel  warranted 
in  expressing  the  conviction  that  the  esteemed  author  has  been  emi- 
nently successful.  There  is  a  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  in  the 
plan — ^a  grouping  of  facts  and  details — a  terseness  and  power  of  argu- 
ment— a  searching  and  withering  sarcasm — a  candour  and  clearness 
of  statement — combined  throughout  with  an  elegance  of  diction  and 
a  moral  earnestness, — which  fascinate  the  mind,  and  enlist  our  deepest 
sympathies.  Tou  feel  at  once  the  radiance  of  Bible  light  and  the 
clouds  of  moral  darkness  passing  in  review — "the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness" confronting  "the  mystery  of  iniquity. "^ 

From  the  extent  of  the  field  traversed,  and  the  mass  of  matter,  in 
the  shape  of  evidence  presented,  it  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  notice,  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
entitled— I.  The  Reformation :  its  Scottish  Phase.  II.  The  Papal 
Aggression.  III.  Illustrations  from  Recent  European  History.  IV. 
Maynooth,  Convents,  Chaplaincies,  &c.    V.  Miscellaneous. 

We  can  only  indicate  some  of  the  topics  discussed  in  the  first  part; 
such  as  "  The  Papacy  the  Great  Actor  in  European  History"— "The 
true  Jus  Divinum;  or,  the  one  Fundamental  Principle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion"— "The  two  Jurisdictions  and  the  one  Liberty" — "The  two 
Champions  and  the  one  Victory" — "The  three  Battles;  or,  the  King, 
the  Prelate,  and  the  Patron"— "What  the  Reformation  testifies  of 
itself.     What  Rome  testifies  of  herself." 

Under  these  various  headings,  and  others  with  which  they  are 
associated,  there  is  a  deeply  interesting  discussion  of  first  principles. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  rare  combination  of  philosophy  and  faith  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  varied  phenomena  of  the  Reformation.  Our  author 
has  kept  clearly  in  view  the  relation  between  moral  principles  and  the 
facts  of  history.  He  sees  at  once  the  spirituid  agency  of  Satan  mani- 
fested in  the  living  form  of  the  Papacy,  while  the  Papacy  itself  is 
the  moving  spring  of  European  history.  But  he  sees,  moreover,  the 
"  shadow  of  Omnipotence  sweeping  over  the  currents"  of  European 
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history— confouDdiDg  hnman  politics,  mod  foreshadowing  the  utter 
destmctioD  of  the  Papacy.  He  also  shows  conclasively  the  danger 
of  giving  any  countenance  to,  or  hecoming  leagued  with,  a  system 
doomed  to  destruction.  Bat^  alas!  we  seem,  as  a  nation,  given  np 
to  infatuation.  Even  with  the  violence  of  Popery  daily  before  us, 
we  are  repeating  the  folly  of  attempting  the  conciliation  of  Rome  to 
'^  excommunicated  heretics."  We  know  that  Rome  is  pledged  to  hate 
and  destroy  Protestants  of  every  class — ^that  she  curses  them  from  the 
altar  in  their  persons  and  interests, — and  yet  we  open  the  national 
treasury  to  train  a  priesthood,  the  sworn  foes  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Certain  it  is,  that  Britain  is  preparing  the  scourge  that  will 
yet  inflict  heavy  chastisement.  In  mob-violence  she  is  even  now  re- 
ceiving a  bitter  foretaste  of  what  she  may  expect  when  systematised 
tyranny  shall  seize  the  reins  of  social  power. 

Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  or  seasonable  than  this  work  on 
"Rome  and  Civil  Liberty;"  and  yet  we  fear  it  will  not  be  read  or 
pondered  as  it  merits.  It  is  too  good,  and  too  true,  to  please  this 
superficial  age.  The  most  solemn  warnings  will  not  break  the  slum- 
bers of  the  multitude.  What  can  we  expect  from  the  most  convincing 
arguments,  when  even  mob-violence  and  bloodshed — now  so  common 
throughout  the  cities  of  the  land — fail  to  arouse  us  to  a  sense  of 
danger  ? 

We  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  all  our  readers,  and  only 
regret  that  space  forbids  the  insertion  of  extracts  at  present. 


The  Compute  Works  of  Richnrd  Sibbes,  D.J),  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
BaUoch  Groftart,  Kinross.  Vol.  VIII.  Edinburgh :  James  NichoL  London : 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.     Dublin :  W.  Robertson.     1864. 

This  additional  volume  of  Sibbes  sustains  alike  the  character  of  the 
author,  and  Mr  NichoPs  series  of  the  works  of  the  Puritan  divines. 
It  consists  of  miscellaneous  Sermons,  &c.,  of  great  value  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  As  these  volnmes  of  Sibbes', 
and  the  kindred  works  embraced  in  the  series,  are  replete  with  rich 
divinity,  well  adapted  to,  though  little  known  or  relished  in  our  day, 
we  would  heartily  recommend  them  to  students  and  ministers,  as 
worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  their  libraries. 


The  Complete  Works  of  Stephen  Chamock,  B.D.  With  Introduction  by  the  Rer. 
James  M'Cosh,  LL-D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Queen's  College, 
Belfast.  Vol.  I.  Containing  Discourses  on  Divine  Providence  and  the  Exist- 
ence and  Attributes  of  Qod.  Edinbui^h  :  James  Nichol.  London :  James 
Nisbet  &  Co.     Dublin :  W.  Robertson.     1864. 

This  volume  of  Mr  Nichol's  Standard  Divines  needs  no  commenda- 
tion. The  fame  of  Gharnock  is  in  all  the  churches.  Those  who  know 
his  unrivalled  work  on  the  attributes  of  God,  will  be  delighted  to  have 
the  discourses  on  Providence,  and  both  treatises  in  a  style  of  type  and 
binding  attractive  to  the  tasteful  reader.  This  volume,  however,  has 
a  special  attraction,  arising  from  the  comprehensive  yet  condensed 
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▼iew  of  the  Puritan  theology  in  the  Introdnction  by  Dr  M'Cosh. 
Besides  the  graphic  acconnt  given  of  the  early  life  and  subsequent 
labours  of  Charnock,  there  are  two  additional  chapters — viz.,  ''The 
Puritan  Preaching  and  the  Puritan  Lecture/'  and  also  the  "Philo- 
sophical Principles  involved  in  the  Puritan  Theology."  A  careful 
perusal  of  these  will  materially  aid  the  student  in  coming  to  a  right 
understanding  both  of  the  men  and  their  theology. 

From  the  life  we  learn  whence  the  strength  of  the  great  theologian 
was  derived.  He  was  born  at  a  time  when  troubles  in  Church  and 
State  aroused  the  minds  of  men  from  their  native  lethargy — when 
there  was  a  pervading  sense  of  the  reality  of  divine  things  upon  the 
general  community. 

"An  awe  sat  upon  their  minds,  in  consequence  of  the  great  national  collisiona 
which  were  impending,  or  had  commenced;  public  sports  were  discontinued,  as 
agreeing  not  with  'public  calamities/  and  the  Lord's  day  was  observed  with 
great  strictness.  The  churches  were  crowded  with  earnest  hearers,  and  religious 
exercises  were  set  up  in  private  families,  as  reading  the  Scriptures,  family  prayer, 
repeating  sermons,  and  singing  psalms,  which  were  so  imiversal  in  the  city  of 
London,  that  you  might  walk  the  streets  in  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day,  with- 
out seeing  an  idle  person,  or  hearing  anything  but  the  voice  of  prayer  or  praise 
from  churches  or  private  houses." 

In  this  devotional  atmosphere  Chamock  ^nd  his  fellow -divines  were 
spiritually  nurtured.  Brought  up  in  such  circumstances,  the  private 
Christians  of  that  age  were  capable  of  relishing  and  digesting  the 
"strong  meat"  which  the  theologians  of  the  age  furnished.  Every- 
thing in  regard  to  reform  was  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  now,  and  hence 
the  rage  for  a  sentimental  divinity,  which  affords  entertainment  with- 
out either  drawing  or  enlisting  the  affections.  In  Bible  study  and 
prayer  Chamock  obtained  his  deep  insight  into  the  attributes  of  Deity 
and  the  mysteries  of  Providence.  The  careful  pernsal  of  such  a 
volume  will  do  more  to  enlighten  the  mind  in  regard  to  the  myste- 
rious plan  of  redemption,  and  also  to  enlarge  the  heart,  than  a  whole 
library  of  modern  emblematic  and  sentimental  theology. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  Mr  Nichol  designs  to  extend  the  series, 
and  to  issue  duly  several  important  works,  little  known  by  the  Chris- 
tian community. 

The  lUformed  Presbi/terian  Witness,    No.  I.    Glasgow:  George  Gallic.    Price  4d. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  periodical.  It  has  arisen  out  of  the 
recent  disruption  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod,  and  is  designed 
to  represent  the  views  of  those  who  protested  against  the  act  of  Synod 
which  occasioned  the  breach.  We  welcome  it  all  the  more  that  it  is 
likely  to  speak  out  in  regard  to  abounding  evils.  We  are  aware  that 
the  majority  of  readers  have  lost  taste  for  denominational  periodicals, 
and  denominational  newspapers  are  already  gone;  hut  that  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  are  no  longer  necessary.  We  must  confess  a  partiality 
for  such,  when  honestly  conducted,  even  when  we  cannot  approve  of 
all  the  sentiments  advocated.  Wherever  denominations  exist,  we  like 
to  know  what  they  are,  and  what  they  believe.    We  have  no  sympa- 
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tby  with  those  who  make  light  of  distinctive  principleBy  and  who, 
under  the  gnise  of  professed  charity,  add,  locally,  to  the  denominatioiis 
already  existing,  as  opportunity  sdOfords.  We  have  similar  ideas  re* 
garding  periodicals.  If  they  are  denominational,  let  them  speak  their 
mother  tongne  with  integrity  and  distinctness.  Never  was  it  mors 
necessary  to  know  what  men  really  believe,  or  whether  there  is  any 
faith  deemed  worth  contending  for.  In  the  Rrformed  Preibyteritm 
Witness  we  expect  aid  in  regard  to  most  leading  questions  and  move- 
ments; and  even  where  we  may  not  be  able  to  see  "eye  to  eye,"  we 
feel  assured  of  courtesy  and  kindness.  We  wish  the  conductors  of  this 
periodical  much  success,  and  beg  to  express  the  hope  that  it  shall  be 
a  faithful  witness  in  this  day  of  declension  from  the  principles  of  the 
Covenanted  Reformation. 


ORDINATION  AT  POLLOCKSHAWS. 
The  Glasgow  Presbytery  of  Original  Seceden  met  at  PoDocksliawB  on  Thoraday, 
28th  Jaly,  for  the  purpose  of  ordainiDg  Mr  W.  B.  Qardiner,  preacher,  aa  pastor  of 
the  congregation  there.  The  pablic  services  of  the  day  were  commenced  with  de- 
votional exercises  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Manson,  Perth,  father  of  the  Synod.  The 
Rev.  John  Ritchie,  Shottsbom,  delivered  a  rich  and  refreshing  discourse  from  Hosea, 
xii.  4. — "He  found  him  in  Bethel,  and  there  he  spake  with  us."  The  Rev.  Dr 
Blakely,  Kirkintilloch,  proved  and  defended  the^'ii<  divinumof  Presbyterian  Church 
Government,  together  with  the  scriptural  warrant  for  ordination  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  The  steps  of  procedure  in  the  call  were  then  nar- 
rated by  the  Rev.  Professor  Murray,  Glasgow,  who  put  the  questions  of  the  Formula 
to  Mr  Gardiner,  and  offered  up  the  ordination  prayer.  Suitable  and  solemn  ad- 
dresses to  pastor  and  people  were  subsequently  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Blakely. 
At  the  close,  Mr  Gardiner  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  congregation.  Dur- 
ing the  interesting  services  the  attendance  was  large.  Besides  the  members  of 
Presbytery,  we  observed  present  the  Rev.  Messrs  Manson,  Perth;  Robertson,  Ayr; 
Hobart,  Carluke;  Barr,  Coupar- Angus ;  and  Fiudlay,  Thurso;  Messrs  J.  B.  Scott 
and  David  Scott,  preachers ;  and  a  goodly  number  of  students  oonnected  with  the 
body. 

In  the  evening,  a  prayer-meeting  was  held  in  the  Church,  which  was  ibond  to  be 
very  refreshing  afler  the  solemn  services  of  the  day.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Manaoo 
presided.    The  Rev.  Messrs  Barr  and  Hobart  also  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  newly-ordained  pastor  was  introduced  to  his  flock  on  the  following  Sabbath, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Barr,  Coupar-Angus,  who  preached  in  the  forenoon  a  most  ^>pn>- 
priate  discourse  from  Revelation,  xiv.  6 — "  And  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst 
of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people."  At  the  close 
of  the  services,  he  bore  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  Mr 
Gardiner  for  the  ofiSce  of  the  holy  ministry.  ' 

The  young  pastor  commenced  his  public  labours  in  the  afternoon,  by  preachtog 
an  earnest  and  impressive  sermon  from  2  Cor.  v.  20 — ''Now  then  we  are  ambaan- 
dore  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us:  we  pray  yon  in  Christ^s 
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•tead,  be  je  reconciled  to  God."  In  the  eyening,  the  Bot.  Mr  Barr  again  preached, 
•electing  for  hia  text  Isaiah,  Iz.  1 — "  Ariae,  shine,  for  thy  b'ght  is  come,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee'*— from  which  he  delivered  an  excellent  dis- 
course. The  attendance  at  all  the  diets  of  worship  was  very  gratifying  and  en- 
conragiog,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  charch  was  quite  filled. 

We  have  to  congratulate  Mr  Gardiner  on  his  early,  harmonious,  and  auspicious 
settlement  in  Pollockshaws,  and  the  congregation,  on  their  having  obtained  the 
object  of  their  desire  and  choice,  in  having  Mr  Gardiner  sent  to  break  the  bread  of 
life  amongst  them.  They  have  lately  passed  through  deep  waters  of  trial ;  but  we 
trust  that  henceforward  they  will  continue  to  flourish.  Their  pastor  has  proved 
himself  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  during  several  years*  labours 
as  a  Home  Missionary;  and  this  augurs  well  for  his  success  in  his  new  sphere. 
We  trust  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  may  prosper  amongst  them--that  personal  and 
family  religion  may  be  revived  in  their  midst — and  that  a  time  of  quickening  and 
reviving  may  be  sent  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Thus  will  they  be  enabled 
more  earnestly  and  successfully  to  unfurl  the  banner  for  the  despised  but  time- 
honoured  cause  of  the  Covenanted  Beformation. 


Obioinai.  Secession  Hall. — ^The  last  session  of  this  Theological  Institution  was 
brought  to  a  close  on  the  10th  of  August.  Besides  Professor  Murray  and  the  stu- 
dents, there  were  present  on  the  occasion  the  members  of  the  Hall  Committee,  and 
several  other  ministers  belonging  to  the  body.  The  meeting  having  been  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  Bev.  George  Boger,  convener  of  the  Hall  Committee,  the  Bev. 
Dr  Blakely  proceeded  to  deliver  the  concluding  address  to  the  students.  The  Doc- 
tor chose  for  his  subject,-— "The  Christian  Ministry:  its  Moral  Dignity,  necessary 
Qualifications,  and  prospective  Bewards** — which  he  treated  in  a  very  lucid,  inter- 
esting, and  impressive  manner.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  request  Dr  Blakely 
to  publish  the  address,  which  he  kindly  consented  to  do.  Professor  Murray  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  the  work  which  had  been  performed  in  the  Hall  during  the  past 
session,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  diligence  shown  and  the  proficiency 
made  by  the  students  in  their  studies.  Intimation  was  made  to  the  students,  that 
the  competition  for  the  prizes  given  by  the  Scottish  Beformation  Society,  for  an 
Examination  on  "Barrow  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,'*  would  take  place  on  the 
1st  of  November  next;  and  an  earnest  desire  was  expressed,  on  the  part  of  the  Hall 
Committee,  that  all  the  students  belonging  to  the  body,  Uterary  as  well  as  theologi- 
cal, would  take  part  in  the  competition.  The  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer  by  l^e 
Bev.  Bobert  Craig. 

Peesentation  to  the  Bey.  W.  Aitken,  Midholm. — We  have  much  pleasure  in 
reporting  that  on  Monday,  the  27th  June  last,  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Aitken,  Midholm, 
was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of  his  congregation,  and  presented  with  a  purse, 
containing  twenty-aix  sovereigns.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr  Walter  Stur- 
rock,  son  of  the  former  minister  of  the  congregation,  who  expressed  the  cordiality 
with  which  the  members  of  the  congregation  had  joined  in  raising  the  presentation, 
and  that  it  was  designed  as  a  small  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr  Aitken 
was  held  by  them,  and  of  their  gratitude  for  his  labours.  Mr  Aitken  warmly 
thanked  the  deputation,  and,  through  them,  the  members  of  the  congregation,  for 
this  additional  mark  of  their  kindness  to  him,  and  trusted  that  it  would  operate  as 
a  further  stimulus  to  him  to  increase  in  his  exertions,  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
the  highest  interests  of  all  of  them  might  be  promoted.  We  may  only  add,  that  it 
is  truly  gratifying  to  hear  of  such  kindly  feelings  being  cherished  and  manifested 
between  minister  and  people. 
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Fbesehtatioh  to  the  Rev.  Db  Blakelt,  RiKKnrnLLOCH.  —  At  tlie  clom  of 
the  CoDgregational  Weekly  Prayer  MeetiDg,  held  on  24th  Augort  nlt^  the  Re?. 
Thomas  Manson,  Perth,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Mr  Alexaader  Yaill,  Aochinloch, 
in  name  of  the  subscribers,  after  an  able,  comprehensive,  and  highly  ealogistic 
address  regarding  miuisteriiil  work  in  the  congregation,  presented  the  Bev.  Dr 
Blakely  with  a  pnrse  of  sovereigns,  as  a  token  of  affection  and  esteem  for  him 
as  their  pastor,  and  an  expression  of  their  gratitude  for  his  diligence  and  fidelity 
in  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  Dr  Blakely  replied,  under  strong  emotion, 
expressing  a  deep  sense  of  his  shortcomings  in  duty,  and  his  failure  in  reaching  his 
own  ideal  of  the  ministenal  character  and  work;  but  receiving  this  gifl  from  God, 
through  His  people,  as  a  special  token  for  good,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  it  woul(f 
be  a  stimulus  to  renewed  exertion,  and  a  bond  of  mutual  confidence  and  affection. 
The  Chairman  concluded  by  expressing  his  great  satisfaction  at  being  present,  and 
his  delight  in  being  thus  able  to  congratulate  pastor  and  people  on  the  cheering 
evidence  of  mutual  confidence  and  affection  evinced  on  this  occasion. 

Presentation  to  tde  Hall  Library. — The  Synod  Clerk  takes  this  opportunity 
of  intimating  that  he  has  received  from  the  Rev.  N.  Livingston,  Free  Church, 
Stair,  a  copy  of  his  lately  published  reprint  of  "Tho  Scottish  Reformation  Psa!m 
Book,  sometimes  called  Knox's  Psalter,**  with  Dissertations  and  Notes,  &c.,  for 
presentation  to  the  Original  Secession  Hall  Library.  The  work  is  a  large  and 
valuable  one,  and  for  it  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Synod  are  due  to  Mr  Livingston. 

Prizes. — We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr  T.  Gilchrist,  student,  Carluke,  obtained  a 
prize  in  the  Logic  Class,  and  also  one  in  the  Mathematical  Class,  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  last  session.  

PUBLIC  EVENTS. 
We  have  only  spsce  to  refer  to  one  event,  but  one  the  most  momentous  as  regards 
the  interests  of  our  country — viz.,  the  recent  Popish  riots  in  Belfast.  These  are 
becoming  so  frequent  and  so  formidable,  that  organisation  and  preconcerted  design 
are  demonstrable.  That  a  Protestant,  Presbyterian  town,  such  as  Belfast,  should  be 
given  up  for  nearly  a  fortnight  to  faction  fighting  and  plunder,  is  beyond  concep- 
tion in  a  civilized  country.  But  these  are  but  the  beginnings  of  sorrowa.  •  Like  the 
frozen  snake,  which  stung  the  bosom  in  which  it  was  warmed  and  rcinvigorated,  so 
Popery  is  resolved  to  insert  its  fangs  in  this  Protestant  nation,  by  which  it  has  been 
recently  protected  and  cherished.  The  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  is 
begun  anew;  and  it  must  be  fought  out,  cost  what  it  may,  else  all  our  blood-bought 
privileges  must  be  surrendered.  Wo  hold  that  Protestants  in  Belfast  had  a  better 
right  to  burn  the  effigy  of  a  man  incarcerated  for  treason  than  the  Papists  of 
Dublin  had  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  inasmuch  as  the  former  are  on  the 
side  of  loyalty  and  liberty.  With  the  question  of  expediency  we  do  not  wait  to 
deal  when  freedom  is  invaded  by  mob-violence.  No  provocation,  such  as  was  given 
by  a  few  mi  II- workers  in  the  frolic  of  burning  an  effigy,  can  furnish  anv  gronnd  for 
Papists  destroying  churches,  schools,  and  private  dwellings,  besides  taking  the  lives 
of  so  many  fellow-citizens.  We  hope  that  such  scones  as  have  occurred  in  Belfast 
will  help  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  slumbering  rulers,  so  that  they  may  no  longer 
pander  to  the  enemies  of  truth,  of  peace,  and  of  social  order. 


Obituary.— Died,  at  Parkvale  Cottage,  Bishop-Briggs,  on  28d  July,  Mr  Alex. 
P&rk,  elder,  aged  81  years.  We  hope  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  brief  menuar 
of  this  eminent  Christian,  who,  though  long  shut  out  from  public  action  in  the 
courts  of  the  Church,  through  infirmity,  was  once  distinguished  for  the  main- 
tenance of  principle  there,  and  who,  till  his  dying  day,  remained  ardently  attached 
to,  and  a  faithful  witness  for,  the  whole  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Rafonnation. 

errata  in  last  number. 
Page  593,  25th  line  from  top,  for  "wordly,"  read  "worldly." 
Page  603,  2d  line  from  top,  for  "emissaries,"  read  "enemies.** 
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A  DEFENCE  OP  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  FORM  OF 
CHURCH  GOVERNMENT. 

Is  there  a  divinely  authorised  government  for  a  divinely  constituted 
church?  Such  is  the  question  now  raised  by  the  false  friends  and  open 
enemies  of  Presbytery.  Once  more  is  the  battle  for  the  crown-rights  of 
the  Redeemer  thrust  upon  the  friends  of  truth  and  liberty.  While 
Presbyterians  were  true  to  their  creed  and  their  blood-bought  privi- 
leges, nothing  was  heard,  at  least  in  Scotland,  of  the  pretensions  of 
Prelacy  to  a  scriptural  warrant  for  its  antichristian  hierarchy.  In 
present  circumstances,  it  is  well  to  revert  at  once  to  fundamental  princi- 
ples. If  there  is  no  divine  form  of  church  government,  then  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  opinion  which  form  is  best  in  any  given  ■  circum- 
stances; but  if  there  is  a  duly  authorised  form,  it  becomes  every  loyal 
subject  of  Christ  to  seek  acquaintance  with,  and  to  obey  His  wm. 

Considering  that  the  Church,  both  in  its  origin  and  objects,  is  a 
divinely  constituted  society,  it  might  be  inferred  a  priori  that  her 
government  was  also  divine.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
divinely  organised  church  with  a  merely  human  constitution  and 
government.  Whether  viewed  as  Christ's  kingdom,  which  is  not  qf 
ihiB  world,  or  the  association  of  His  loyal  subjects  for  special  acts  of 
homage  and  service,  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  ground  upon  which  its 
government  could  be  left  to  the  dictates  of  human  wisdom.  It  would 
require,  at  least,  direct  authority  from  the  King  of  Zion,  investing 
His  people  with  a  right  to  organise  His  Church  according  to  their 
own  will  and  pleasure.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  see  how  such  a 
right  could  be  granted  without  the  abandonment  of  divine  supremacy 
— ^the  abdication  of  the  throne  on  the  part  of  Christ  as  Mediator  and 
Moral  Governor.  A  civil  kingdom  may  frame  its  civil  constitution, 
elect  its  king,  and  require  that  he  shall  administer  the  laws  according 
to  the  will  of  those  constituting  that  kingdom.  But  not  so  the  Church 
of  Christ.  He  is  not  made  kiug  by  the  Church,  else  the  authority  of 
the  Church  would  be  His  rule  of  action;  but  from  and  in  Him  the 
Church  has  her  entire  existence.     He  is  King  on  the  holy  hill  of  Zion 
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by  the  eternal  decree  of  the  Father;  while  from  Him,  as  Prophet  and 
King,  the  Church  emanates— deriving  alike  her  existence,  oonstzta- 
tion,  and  form  of  government  from  His  supreme  authority. 

The  question  of  ecclesiastical  government  is  not  one  of  mere  casa- 
istry,  neither  can  it  be  settled  by  any  amount  of  human  authorities. 
In  this,  if  in  anything,  an  appeal  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  b 
absolutely  essential.  Where  we  find  the  origin  of  ihe  Church,  we 
must  also  look  for  all  that  regards  her  constitution  and  administration. 

In  order  to  keep  before  our  minds  this  special  aspect  of  her 
organisation,  laws,  and  government,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  Church.  Primarily  considered,  it  is 
simply  an  assembly,  either  civil  or  religious.  The  Scriptnre  term 
txtcXijaia  is  applied  to  both.  As  regards  the  former,  it  is  applied 
to  the  tumultuous  meeting  in  the  theatre  at  Ephesus.  But  it  is  usu- 
ally employed,  in  a  special  and  more  restricted  sense,  as  descriptive  of 
a  society  or  collection  of  individuals  standing  in  a  special  relation  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When  we  read  in  Scripture  of  the  Church  as 
the  body  of  Christ — that  He  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Himself  for 
it,  that  He  might  present  it  to  Himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having 
spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing — when  we  read  of  the  general  as- 
sembly and  Church  of  the  first-bom,  whose  names  are  written  in 
heaven, — there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  term  eVicX^o-ta  is  descriptive 
"  of  the  whole  nimiber  of  the  elect  that  have  been,  are,  or  shadl  be 
gathered  into  one  under  Christ,  the  Head  thereof."  This  is  the 
Church  invisible — the  spiritual  €<c<cXj?(n'a,  or  assembly  of  the  jcXj^-oi, — 
those  called  out  of  the  world.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  all  such  are 
in  all  things  to  be  regulated  ecclesiastically  according  to  the  revealed 
will  of  Christ  their  Head?  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  term 
rendered  church  had  primarily  a  wider  application,  embracing  those 
who  were  externally  associated  with  the  icXi/rol,  or  those  effectually 
called.  In  other  words,  that  there  was  a  visible  society,  embracing 
those  who  made  a  profession  of  Christ — who  placed  themselves  under 
the  administration  of  divine  ordinances.  There  might  Tje  tares  among 
the  wheat — false  professors,  such  as  Simon  Magus,  among  those  who 
were  true;  but  this  did  not  introduce  any  new  element  of  authority,  or 
any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  society  of  Christians.  In  this 
way,  the  entire  n&tion  of  the  Israelites  were  designated  the  Church. 
Acts,  vii.  38 — "  This  is  he  (Moses)  that  was  in  the  Church  in  the 
wilderness  with  the  angel  which  spake  to  him  in  Mount  Sinai,  and 
with  our  fathers;  who  received  the  lively  oracles  to  give  unto  us.'* 
In  this  sense,  the  term  Church  is  applied  to  the  society  of  professing 
Christians  with  or  without  a  local  designation.  Thus  we  read  rf 
"  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,"  the  churches  of  Galatia,  the  churches  of 
Asia,  (fee;  while  "the  Church  of  God,"  the  churches  of  Christ,  and 
"the  Church,"  are  common  expressions  applied  to  the  associated 
society  of  Christians, 

But  whatever  be  the  extent  of  application,  the  relation  to  Christ, 
the  Head,  as  I^rd  and  Lawgiver,  is  unaltered  and  unalterable.  The 
tKKkrjo-ia,  whether  embracing  those  in  union  with  Christ,  or  the  society 
of  professed  Christians,  derives  its  constitution  and  gpyemment  direct 
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from  Christ.  If  the  icXi;rol,  or  those  actually  called  out  of  the  world, 
must  be  subject  to  Christ,  the  same  subjection  is  required  of  those 
who  by  profession  unite  with  their  society.  There  cannot  possibly  be 
shown  any  ground  upon  which  this  divine  King  could  leave  this 
spiritual  kingdom  to  be  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  human  wisdom. 
There  can  only  be  one  legitimate  way  in  which  her  crffice-bearers  can 
be  provided,  or  her  ordinances  dispensed.  What,  then,  are  the  re- 
cords of  this  kingdom,  whether  as  respects  its  organisation  or  its  go- 
vernment? Is  there  in  Scripture  history,  or  Scripture  precept, 
divine  legislation  regarding  the  government  of  the  Church?  We 
aver  that  there  is.  We  do  not  affirm,  at  this  stage,  that  every  detail 
of  Presbyterian  practice,  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  is  specific- 
ally provided  for  in  so  many  words;  but  we  do  aver,  that  there  are 
precepts  and  examples  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  from  which 
everything  essential  to  the  Presbyterian  government  of  the  Church 
may  be  immediately  drawn  or  legitimately  deduced;  while  we  unhesi- 
tatingly deny  that  this  can  be  affirmed  or  proved  of  any  other  system. 
Instead,  however,  of  comparing  other  systems  of  church  government 
with  the  Presbyterian  at  this  stage,  let  us  rather  look  into  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  in  order  that  we  may  ascertain  the  facts  and  principles 
evolved  in  the  organisation  of  the  Christian  Church. 

I.  The  Apostolic  Church  oums  no  Head  but  Christ. 

The  utterance  of  Jesus,  when  He  says,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  is  everywhere  received  and  re-echoed  by  His  followers.  Their 
organisation  depended  not  on  any  earthly  potentate,  neither  was  it 
regulated  by  any  combination  of  ht&nan  wisdom  without  or  within  the 
Church.  The  Church  is  herself  of  divine  creation,  and  her  govern- 
ment of  divine  authority.  There  is  not  one  example  of  any  other 
authority  being  recognised.  When  Paul  writes  to  the  churches,  he 
frequently  refers  to  his  authority*  Thus,  for  example,  in  Gal.  i.  1 : — 
"Paul,  an  apostle,  (not  of  #ien,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  God  the  Father,  who  yaised  Him  from  the  dead),"  &c.  In  many 
other  epistles  there  is  express  reference  to  his  "  call  by  the  will  of 
Qod.*'  In  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  the  same  authority  is  thus 
expressed:  "Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  commandment 
of  God  our  Saviour,  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  There  is  not  here,  nor 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  record  of  apostolic  times,  a  single  instance 
of  the  Church,  or  of  an  apostle,  acknowledging  any  human  authority, 
either  in  the  State  or  in  the  Church.  The  line  sharply  drawn  by  our 
Lord  himself,  when  He  said,  "  Render  to  C«sar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  to  Gkxl  the  things  that  are  God's,"  is  everywhere  recog- 
nised. In  all  lawful  temporal  matters,  the  primitive  Church  regarded 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  obey  the  civil  rulers  in  those  countries  where 
they  resided;  but  in  all  spiritual  matters,  including  the  government  of 
the  Church,  they  owned  no  power  but  that  of  Christ,  the  supreme 
Head.  The  nature  of  the  Church  could  admit  of  no  other.  Neither 
heathen  nor  Christian  potentate  can  rule  where  Christ  is  the  alone 
Governor.  Though  there  is  provision  made  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world  to  Christ,  including  the  subjection  of  kings  and  rulers  to  His 
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Bceptret)  there  is  not  one  insinnation  that  such  shall  exercise  dominioD 
in  or  over  the  Church.     Nay  more,  their  subjection  as  membeiB,  im- 
plies the  impossibility  of  their  ruling  as  "  lords  over  GkxL's  heritage." 
But  what  holds  true  of  earthly  rulers,  is  also  true  of  thoae  who  aie 
office-bearers  within  the  Church.     Their  power,  even  as  derived  from 
Christ,  the  Head,  is  not  legislative,  but  administrative.     The  private 
members  of  the  Church,  whether  rulers  or  ruled  in  their  civil  capacity, 
are  commanded  to  obey  those  set  over  them  in  the  Lord.     But  the 
authority  wielded  by  office-bearers  in  the  Church  was  not  over  the 
fiaith  of  the  people,  nor  in  the  way  of  giving  laws  to  the  Church ;  it 
was  merely  in  die  way  of  administering  those  laws  and  carrying  out 
that  government  which  her  exalted  Head  had  appointed.     As  regards 
all  spiritual  power,  the  origin  and  source  of  that  power  are  explicitly 
described.     We  can  only  cite  a  few  passages ;  but  these  are  conclusive  as 
regards  the  supremacy  of  Christ,  and  the  exclusion  of  every  other.     In 
Eph.  i.  19,  the  apostle  asks,  ^^  And  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of 
His  power  to  us- ward  who  believe,  according  to  the  working  of  His 
mighty  power,  which  He  wrought  in  Christ,  when  He  raised  Him 
from  the  dead,  and  set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  •, 
places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  domin- 
ion, and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in 
that  which  is  to  come :  and  hath  put  all  things  under  His  feet,  and 
gave  Him  to  he  the  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Churchy  which  is  His 
bodi/j  the  Julness  of  Him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all.*'     It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  any  human  power  ruling  or  governing  Christ's  "  body." 
The  law,  as  really  as  the  life,  must  come  from  the  divine  Head.     In 
Eph.  V.  23 — Gal.  i.  18,  and  many  other  places,  Christ  is  styled  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  in  terms  which  exclude  every  other  source  of 
law  or  government 

The  Headship — the  sole  Headship  of  Christ  over  the  Church,  is 
one  of  the  primary  and  permanent  principles  laid  down  in  the  apos- 
tolical writings.  It  is  only  in  the  antichristian  apostacy  that  we 
come  to  acquaintance  with  any  other  supposed  source  of  authority. 
As  King  of  saints.  He  reigns  supreme  over  His  kingdom,  which  is  not 
of  this  world ;  while,  as  King  of  nations,  as  Head  over  all  princi- 
pality and  power,  He  claims  the  homage  of  rulers  and  kingdoms. 
There  is  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  human  wisdom,  or  the  interfer- 
ence of  human  power,  in  the  Church  of  Christ — Jesus  reigns  supreme. 
This  is  the  primcary  principle  of  all  ecclesiastical  government ;  and  it 
shall  he  seen^  as  we  proceed^  that  out  of  this  divine  supremacy  aU  law 
and  government  legitimately  flow. 

II.  The  office-hearers  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  her  lenvs,  are  given 
hy  Christ  the  Head. 

Of  these,  as  well  as  of  their  source,  we  have  an  account  in  Eph. 
iv.  8-12, — "  Wherefore  He  saith.  When  He  ascended  up  on  high,  He 
led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.  ....  And  He  gave 
some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some, 
pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  woik 
of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."     These  dSfX- 
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bearers  are  of  four  kinds — ^viz.,  Apostles,  Prophets,  Evangelists, 
Bishops,  or  pastors  and  teachers.  Persons  filling  the  higher  office  might 
exercise  those  lower  than  their  own;  but  snch  as  were  in  lower  offices 
could  not  discharge  the  functions  of  any  office  higher  than  their  own. 
Three  of  these  offices  appear  to  have  been  temporary.  The  apostoli- 
cal, prophetical,  and  evangelistic  offices,  seem  to  have  been  adapted 
to  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  and  ceased  with  the  departure  of 
those  first  appointed.  With  the  presbyters  there  came  to  be  associa- 
ted deacons,  having  charge  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Church. 
Some  have  doubted  whether  this  office  was  designed  to  be  perpetual ; 
but,  without  waiting  to  discuss  this  question  at  present,  the  functions 
of  this  office  were  provided  for  in  tie  higher  offices,  which  are  per- 
petual, and  might  be  exercised,  as  we  know  that  they  were,  by  the 
apostles  and  birfiops,  or  presbyters,  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere 
with  the  obligations  of  their  higher  office.  The  office  of  presbyter 
included  both  the  teaching  and  ruling  elder,  and  these  we  find 
associated  with  the  deacons  in  Phil.  i.  1.  The  office  of  presbyter,  in- 
cluding both  teaching  and  ruling  elders,  provides  for  the  administra- 
tion of  all  things  strictly  ecclesiastical ;  while  the  duty  of  deacons  fiftUs 
within  the  administration  of  the  Church's  revenue  in  each  congrega- 
tion. But  as  presbyters  administer  the  funds  of  the  Church  collect- 
ively, it  is  evident  that  presbytery  can  be  fully  developed  though 
deacons  be  not  appointed.  When  circumstances  admit  or  require  it, 
we  think  their  appointment  highly  desirable. 

What  we  find  divinely  recorded  is,  that  presbyters  were  given  to 
the  Church  by  her  exalted  Head ;  and  these  possess  all  the  essential 
elements  for  the  constitution  of  her  courts,  and  the  administration  of 
her  ordinances. 

The  apostles,  though  more  than  elders  by  their  higher  office,  yet 
claimed  the  designation  of  the  lower.  In  his  second  epistle,  John 
writes  thus — "  The  elder  unto  the  elect  lady  and  her  children,  whom 
I  love  in  the  truth."  In  similar  terms,  the  apostle  Peter  designates 
himself  in  his  first  epistle,  v.  1 — "  The  elders  which  are  among  yon 
I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder,  and  a  witness  of  the  suffeHngs  of 
Christ."  That  they  were  bishops  none  will  deny;  but  this  only 
corroborates  what  may  be  otherwise  proved — ^viz.,  that  bishop  and 
elder  were  synonymous  terms.  We  never  read  of  bishops,  elders,  and 
deacons ;  but  we  find  that  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Philippians,  thus 
classes  tiie  office-bearers  of  the  Church — "  To  all  the  saints  which  are 
at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons,**  We  find  also,  that,  in 
giving  directions  to  Titus,  ne  employs  the  terms  bishop  and  elder  as 
identical  (Titus,  i.  5,  7) — "For  tbis  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou 
shouldest  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders 
in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee  :  if  any  be  blameless,  the  hus- 
band of  one  wife,  having  faithful  children,  not  accused  of  riot,  or 
unruly.  For  the  bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  the  steward  of  God ; 
not  selfwilled,  not  soon  angry,  not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not 
given  to  filthy  lucre."  Were  these  two  titles  not  sponymous,  the 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  bishop  could  be  no  guide  in  the 
choice  of  an  elder.     The  elder  must  possess  certain  qualifications. 
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And  why  ?  because  a  bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  the  steward  of 
God.  The  scriptural  bishop  is  a  presbyter,  and  the  scriptural  presby- 
ter a  bishop,  while  both  are  elders. 

There  is  one  other  distinction  worthy  of  notice — viz.,  that  between 
the  ruling  and  the  teaching  elder.  1  Tim.  v.  17 — "  Let  the  elders 
that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  especially  they 
who  labour  in  word  and  doctrine."  There  is  here  a  distinctioD 
drawn  ])etween  such  as  labour  in  word  and  doctrine,  and  such  as  only 
nile.  To  the  ministerial  labourer  in  word  and  doctrine,  there  is 
added  the  function  of  government.  The  irp€(rfivr€poi  embraced  both 
classes  combined  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  To  these,  under 
Christ  the  Head,  the  entire  government  of  the  Church  was  committed. 
This  is  the  second  fact  standing  prominently  out  in  the  Bible  records 
of  the  apostolic  Church. 

III.  The  next  question  is  the  mode  of  the  appointment. 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  Church  up  to  the  ministry  of  Christ,  we 
find  that  her  first  office-bearers  were  called  and  commissioned  by  her 
Head  and  Lord.  He  went  to  the  sea,  or  the  custom-house,  and  said 
to  the  fishermen  or  the  tax-gatherer — "  Come,  follow  Me."  He  sent 
forth  the  twelve,  and  again  the  seventy,  duly  authorised  to  preach  the 
gospel.  Thus  He  gave  apostles,  and  prophets,  and  evangelists. 
But  provision  must  be  made  for  the  Church  after,  as  well  as  before 
His  ascension.  The  apostacy  of  Judas  was  the  occasion  of  bringing 
to  light  a  new  principle — viz.,  the  principle  of  popular  election.  Of 
this  we  have  fall  details  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
We  find  that  an  interval  of  earnest  prayer  filled  up  the  time  between 
the  Ascension  and  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Then  the  disciples,  to  the 
number  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  including  the  eleven  apostles, 
together  with  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  His  brethren,  being  met, 
Peter  introduced  the  subject  of  the  apostacy  and  death  of  Judas, 
showing  that  his  apostacy  was  predicted,  and  also  that  the  same 
prophecy  indicated  that  his  place  should  be  filled  up.  He  recoimted 
the  qualifications  requsite  to  be  an  apostle;  and  then  it  is  added, 
"They  appointed  two,  Joseph  called  Barsabas,  and  Matthias."  From 
the  narrative  it  is  manifest,  that  although  Peter  stated  the  qualifica- 
tions, the  nomination  rested  with  those  to  whom  his  address  was 
directed.  "  And  they  appointed  two."  But  only  one  was  required. 
The  choice  was  further  determined  by  an  appeal  to  Gk)d  in  prayer, 
and  the  casting  of  lots.  Their  aim  was  to  know  the  divine  will,  and 
to  receive  the  person  appointed  as  from  God.  But  observe  for  what 
he  was  appointed.  It  was  to  take  a  "  bishoprick,"  or  the  office  of  a 
bishop— to  "  take  part  of  the  ministry  and  apostleship,  from  which 
Judas  by  transgression  fell."  This  is  the  first  record  of  popular 
election ;  but  it  embraced  at  once  the  apostolical,  ministerial,  and 
ruling  functions;  so  that  it  may  be  viewed  as  unfolding  the  principle 
of  popular  choice  in  regard  to  all.  But  we  find  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Acts,  that  the  lowest  office  was  filled  up  by  a  similar  process. 
The  disciples  had  so  increased  as  to  embrace  a  great  multitude.  The 
fountains  of  Christian  liberality,  opened  at  Pentecost,  were  still  flowing. 
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But  the  distribution  of  these  abundant  streams  became  too  much  for 
the  apostles  and  elders.  Complaints  were  made  that  some  widows 
were  neglected.  A  division  of  labour  became  a  necessity  of  their 
circumstances.  Shall  the  apostles  select  their  own  ministrants,  or 
appoint  men  to  aid  the  eldership  in  this  department  of  duty?  So 
we  might  suppose,  for  work  more  onerous  was  laid  to  their  hand. 
But  it  is  otherwise.  "  Then  the  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the 
disciples  unto  them,  and  said,  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave 
the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables.  Wherefore,  brethren,  look  ye  out 
among  you  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business.  But  we  will  give 
ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word." 
This  counsel  was  promptly  adopted.  "  And  the  saying  pleased  the 
whole  multitude  :  and  tkei/  chose  Stephen,  a  man  full  of  f^th  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Philip,  and  Prochorus,  and  Nicanor,  and  Timon, 
and  Pharmenas,  and  Nicholas  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  :  whom  they  set 
before  the  apostles :  and  when  they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their  hands 
upon  them."  Of  their  ordination  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
afterwards;  but  let  it  be  specially  observed,  that  this  lowest  oflSce,  as 
well  as  the  highest,  already  noticed,  was  filled  up  by  popular  election 
— not  even  the  twelve  suggesting  a  name  for  the  leet.  This  ought  to 
rebuke  the  audacity  of  eminent  ministers,  in  modem  times,  who  seem 
to  think  they  have  the  presumptive  right  of  commending  their 
favourites  to  congregational  electors.  Of  either  clerical  or  lay  patron- 
age we  have  not  one  recognition  in  Scripture,  except  where  Peter 
forbids  the  elders  to  be  "  lords  over  God's  heritage."  Popular  election 
is  the  only  principle  recognised  in  the  Church's  divine  charter,  and  is 
so  clearly  embodied  in  ^e  cases  now  before  us,  that  every  obedient 
disciple  may  know  the  will  of  the  Master. 

IV.  Another  fact  divinely  recorded  is  the  pluarlity  of  elders  in  one 
congregation. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  while  the  term  Church  is  generally 
applied  to  a  society  of  Christians,  it  is  not  restricted  to  any  special 
number.  It  may  apply  to  those  in  one  house  (Col.  iv.  15),  or 
those  meeting  statedly  together  in  one  locality.  Hence,  in  the 
oflBcial  journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Derbe,  and  Lystra,  and 
Iconium,  we  find  it  recorded  that  "/Acy  ordained  elders  in  every 
church.'*  It  was  not  the  appointment  of  a  presbyter,  but  of  presby- 
ters; not  a  bishop  to  each  congregation,  but  a  plurality  of  presbyters 
to  each.  "  They  ordained  them  elders  in  every  church."  On  the 
same  principle,  we  find  Paul  at  Miletus  sending  a  message  to  the 
elders  of  the  dhurch  (Acts,  xx.  17).  "And  from  Miletus  he  sent  to 
Ephesus,  and  called  the  elders  of  the  church."  In  writing  to  Philippi, 
he  writes  to  the  saints,  .  .  .  "with  the  bishops  and  deacons,"  Not 
the  bishop  and  deacons,  but  the  bishops  and  deacons.  Now,  Philippi 
at  this  period  would  not,  as  a  whole,  have  made  a  modem  diocese ; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  then  known.  The  ruling  and  teaching 
elders  constituted  the  governing  court,  while  the  deacons  aided  them 
in  the  care  of  the  sacred  revenue.     After  a  candid  comparison  of  these 
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divinely  recorded  fiacts,  no  other  conclusion  can  be  reached  than  that 
already  enumerated — the  pluraUty  of  elders^  or  presbytersj  in  each 
congregation. 

V.  Another  £act  clearly  recorded  is,  thai  aU  permanent  office- 
hearers  in  the  Apostolic  Church  received  ordmaJtion. 

Regarding  thos  fact,  and  its  accompaniments,  we  have  explicit 
testimony.  We  have  seen  how  persons  were  called  to  office, 
and  now  we  shall  see  howx  they  were  invested  with  official 
authority.  Three  things  are  especially  noted  —  fasting,  prayer, 
and  the  impoaition  of  hands.  Thus  the  deacons  were  set 
apart  by  the  apostles  (Acts,  vL  6^.  ''Thus  Paul  and  Barnabas 
were  separated,  in  order  to  special  work,  at  the  ( ictation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Acts,  xiii.  1-3).  "Now  there  were  in  the  church 
that  was  at  Aiitioch  certain  prophets  and  teachers;  at  Barnabas,  and 
Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,  and  Lndus  of  Cyrene,  and  Mahaen, 
which  had  been  brought  up  with  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  SauL  As 
they  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  fiasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  Sepa- 
rate me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  caUed 
them.  And  when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands 
on  them,  they  sent  them  away."  Both  had  already  been  caUed  by 
the  Spirit  Both  had  laboured  throughout  the  churches;  but  for 
special  work  they  required  special  authority,  and  that  is  the  authority 
of  the  constituted  court  of  the  Church — the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
the  Presbytery.  Paul  refers  to  this  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
ii.  7 — "Whereunto  I  am  ordained  a  preacher,  and  an  apostle;  a 
teacher  of  the  Gentiles  in  faith  and  verity."  Though  miraculously 
called,  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  and  honoured  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  he  recognizes  his  ordination  as  the  divinely  appointed  warrant 
of  the  Church  in  order  to  his  going  forth  to  the  Gentiles. 

In  urging  Timothy  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  ministerial  duty,  he 
refers  emphatically  to  the  imposition  of  hands,  as  symbolical  of  the 
transference  of  power.  Though  the  gift  had  been  by  prophecy,  he 
does  not  overlook  the  ecclesiastical  commission  (1  Tim.  iv.  14) — 
"  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  pro- 
phecy, with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery."  Thus  it 
would  appear,  that  except  b  the  case  of  an  apostle,  or  diroctly  by 
apostolical  authority,  the  act  of  ordination  was  never  performed  by  a 
single  individual,  be  he  bishop  or  presbyter.  The  apostles  did  not 
even  perform  it  singly  when  elders  could  be  associated  with  them; 
and  even  Paul  and  Barnabas  received  it  at  the  hands  of  "  the  prophetB 
and  teachers"  of  the  church  at  Antioch.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that 
Timothy,  though  frequently  called  his  son,  was  not  ordained  by  Paul, 
but  by  the  Presbytery.  Taking  the  entire  record  of  ordination,  as 
given  by  the  Spirit,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that  Pretbyterial 
ordination  is  the  only  scriptural  mode  of  investment  with  ecclesiastical 
office,  and  that  without  it  none  are  warranted  to  preach  the  gospA, 
administer  the  sacraments,  or  nde  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

VI.  Another  fact  is  equally  clear — viz.,  that  there  were  supreme 
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and  subordinate  courts,  and  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  latter  to  the 
former. 

In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Acts  there  is  a  special  case  recorded  at 
length.  In  the  church  at  Antioch  a  question  had  been  rused  re- 
garding the  circumcision  of  the  Gtentile  converts.  Certain  judiusmg 
teachers  had  said  to  the  brethren,  *'  Except  ye  be  circumcised  after 
the  manner  of  Moses  ye  cannot  be  saved.''  Paul  and  Barnabas  dis- 
puted, or  discussed,  the  matter  with  them,  but  without  effect  This 
gave  rise  to  a  reference  of  the  entire  question  to  the  supreme  court  at 
Jerusalem.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  other  commissioners,  were  de- 
puted to  represent  the  case  to  the  Church  in  her  judicial  character. 
^*  And  when  theyr  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  received  of  the 
Church,  and  of  tKiB  apostles  and  elders,  and  they  declared  all  things 
that  God  had  done  with  them.''  They  also  stated  the  question  that 
had  been  raised  regarding  circumcision.  What  course  did  the  apostles 
and  elders  pursue  ?  '^  And  the  apostles  and  elders  came  together  to 
consider  of  this  matter."  Might  not  Paul,  or  any  of  the  other  apostles, 
have  settled  it  by  a  single  authoritative  statement?  True,  had  the 
Head  of  the  Church  so  willed  that  it  should  be  thus  determined.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  whole  matter  is  formally  and  fully  discussed.  After 
^^muoh  disputing,"  Peter  enters  into  an  exposition  of  the  case  (ver. 
7-11).  Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  declared  what  miracles  and  won- 
ders Qod  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  them.  Then  James 
follows,  showing  that  what  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  declared  was  in 
accordance  with  ancient  prophecy;  and  he  submits  for  a^roval  what 
he  thinks  ought  to  be  the  finding  of  the  brethren — "  Wherefore  my 
sentence  is,  t£at  we  trouble  not  them,  which  from  among  the  Gen- 
tiles are  turned  unto  God,"  &c  (ver.  13-21).  This  decision  was 
adopted  by  all  the  brethren.  Not  only  so,  but  a  special  minute  of 
this  finding  was  prepared,  and  transmitted  by  certain  *' chosen  men" 
— viz.,  Paul  and  Barnabas,  as  representing  the  Church  at  Antioch, 
accompanied  by  Judas  and  Silas,  representing  the  Church  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Let  it  dso  be  observed,  that,  besides  the  members  of  court, 
"the  multitude"  were  present,  not  only  as  spectators,  but  as  acqui- 
escing in  the  decision.  We  learn  that  '^  the  multitude  kept  silence, 
and  gave  audience"  (ver.  12),  and  also  that  the  decision  of  the  court 
was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  The  judicial  sentence  runs 
thus: — "  The  apostles  and  elders  and  brethren  send  greeting  unto  the 
brethren  which  are  of  the  G^entiles  in  Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia," 
&c.  (ver.  23-29).  This  sentence  was  final.  When  read,  the  multi- 
tude, or  assembled  Church  at  Antioch,  "  rejoiced  for  the  consolation." 
Can  any  one  candidly  read  this  narrative  without  feeling  convinced 
that  these  circumstances  were  permitted  to  occur,  and  recorded,  in 
order  to  guide  the  Church  in  all  coming  ages  ?  Just  as  the  choice  of 
an  apostle,  and  of  deacons,  was  referred  to  the  assembled  congrega- 
tion, in  order  to  guide  the  Church  in  popular  election,  so  also  was  tiiis 
case  of  appeal  designed  to  guide  the  office-bearers  in  the  termination 
of  all  such  cases. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  from  history,  that,  during  the  succeeding 
three  centuries,  the  practices  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention  were 
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carried  out  by  the  primitive  Church ;  but  on  this  we  cannot  at  present 
enter.  Having  found  these  leading  facts,  let  us  briefly  apply  tiiem  to 
the  Church  in  our  own  day.  Where  we  find  them  in  full  operation, 
there  we  find  evidence  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  Where  they  are 
wanting,  or  perverted,  there  we  must  discover  departure  fix)m  the 
apostolic  model. 

We  have  found — 

I.  That  Christ  is  sole  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  giving  to  her 
existence,  ordinances,  and  government 

II.  That  her  office-bearers  are  the  gift  of  Christ 

III.  That  their  appointment  legitimately  flows  from  the  choice  of 
the  people,  or  popular  election. 

IV.  That  ordination  by  the  constituted  courts  of  the  Church  is 
their  only  warrant  for  the  exercise  of  their  official  functions. 

V.  That  a  plurality  of  elders  was  common  to  the  Church  in  the 
apostolic  period. 

VI.  That  there  were  supreme  and  subordinate  courts,' and  the  right 
of  appeal  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 

Let,  therefore,  the  three  leading  forms  of  church  government,  or 
any  other,  be  tried  by  the  facts  here  enumerated  as  found  in  the 
Apostolic  Church. 

Presbytery,  rightly  administered,  possesses  all  these  characteristics 
of  the  Apostolic  Church.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  every  case 
Presbyterians  do  justice  to  their  own  system.  Some,  retaining  the 
name,  practically  deny  the  Headship  of  Christ,  and  admit  of  the 
usurpation  by  the  State  and  by  the  Patron  of  the  prerogatives  of 
King  Jesus.  This  has  been  the  sin  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  people  has  led  to  the  practical  denial  of 
King  Jesus.  But  this  does  not  spring  from  Presbyterian  church  go- 
vernment, but  from  a  disregard  of  the  supremacy  of  Christ,  the  Head 
and  King  of  Zion.  In  Presbytery,  as  fully  developed  in  the  Reformed 
and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  all  the  principles  and  facts 
evolved  in  the  Apostolic  Church  were  fully  exemplified.  And  they 
are  so  still  among  those  Presbyterians  who  cling  to  the  whole  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church.  Seeing  that  this  is  so, 
we  aver  that  the  true  Presbyterian  Church  represents  the  Church  of 
the  apostles — that  this  identity  of  principles  and  practice  is  the  only 
apostolical  succession  worthy  of  being  held  or  defended. 

Prelacy  has  of  late  been  vehement  in  her  defence  of  the  apostolical 
succession.  Some  of  her  leaders  have  recently  attempted  to  plead  for 
the 7MS  eZ/rmum  of  Episcopacy.  And  yet  the  Prelatic  Church  disre- 
gards or  violates  all  the  acts  and  teachings  of  the  apostles. 

She  denies  the  Headship  of  Christ,  by  admitting  the  headship  of 
the  reigning  Sovereign.  The  soiu-ce  of  jurisdiction  and  authority  in 
the  Prelatic  Church  is  the  King  or  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, irrespective  of  religion  or  character.  According  to  the  Act  37 
Henry  VIII.,  chap.  17,  none  can  be  admitted  into  the  ministry  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  England  till  he  subscribe  the  following  article:— 
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"  That  the  King's  Majesty,  under  God,  is  the  only  supreme  governor 
of  this  realm,  and  of  all  other  his  Highness'  dominions  and  countries, 
(IS  weU  in  all  spiritual,  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes^  as  temporal'' 
(Canon  36).*  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  directly  opposed  to  the  sole 
supremacy  of  Christ,  and  had  no  place  in  the  Apostolic  Church. 

The  same  disregard  is  manifested  to  our  second  principle:  The 
choice  of  the  people  is  no  element  in  the  call  of  a  minister.  The  ap- 
pointment lies  with  the  Crown  as  regards  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
or  rather  with  the  Ministry  for  the  time  being.  The  archbishop  has 
under  his  care  the  bishops,  and  these  bishops  nominate  and  ordain  the 
inferior  clergy.  Some  even  of  the  latter  are  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
The  primitive  Church  had  the  privilege  of  electing  an  apostle;  but  in 
the  Prelatic  Church  the  people  cannot  elect  the  humblest  curate.  In 
the  Apostolic  Church  a  plurality  of  elders  were  set  over  a  single  con- 
gregation, whereas  in  the  Prelatic  Church  there  is  only  one  bishop  to 
a  whole  diocese.  In  the  Apostolie  Church  ordination  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery;  but  in  the 
Prelatic  Church  it  is  dispensed  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
bishop.  In  the  Apostolic  Church  there  was  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Church  as  met  at  Jerusalem ;  but  in  the  Prelatic 
Church  the  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  Privy  Council.  In  the 
recent  case  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews,  this  was  practically  exempli- 
fied, while  the  shield  of  the  civil  power  was  cast  over  infidelity,  to  the 
shame  and  confusion  of  those  who  sought  to  arrest  its  propagation  in 
the  Church.  And  yet  this  ecclesiastico-political  corporation  claims  to 
be  the  Apostolic  Church,  without  embodying  one  of  the  principles  of 
her  primary  constitution  I  Nay  more;  there  are  false  Presbyterians, 
who  are  playing  into  her  hands,  by  denying,  or  treating  with  indiffer- 
ence, ihQJus  divinum  of  Presbytery. 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Prelatic  Church  denies  the  validity 
of  Presbyterian  ordination,  though  this  denial  should' subvert  the  office 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  Timothy.  Nay  more;  in  the  development 
of  an  overweening  and  daring  presumption,  she  declares  that  "  who- 
soever shall  hereafter  affirm  that  the  government  of  the  Church  of 
England,  under  his  Majesty,  by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  arch- 
deacons, and  the  rest  that  bear  office  in  the  same,  is  antichristian  or 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  let  him  be  excommunicated  ^so  facto, 
and  so  continue  till  he  repent,  and  publicly  revoke  such  his  wicked 
errors."  f 

A  great  outcry  has  been  raised  because  Mr  Spurgeon  has  exposed 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration;  and  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
rule  of  charity  is  adduced  as  evidence  against  the  rebuker  of  ecclesias- 
tical dignities  in  high  places.  But  it  seems  to  be  overlooked  that 
many  of  those  meeting  with  Presbyterians  and  Dissenters  of  various 
sects,  hold  a  creed  which  denies  the  ministerial  status  of  all  who  have 
not  received  Episcopal  ordination.     K  their  ordination  is  not  valid, 

*  This  Act  was  recently  cited  by  Bishop  Colenso  in  hia  protest  against  the  ec- 
cleniastical  courts. 

t  Vide  Constitution  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical ^  agreed  upon,  with  the  King's 
licence,  in  ItJOS,  and  reprinted  so  Lite  as  1852  by  the  H«>uiily  Society. 
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then  they  are  usurpers  of  the  sacred  office,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  have 
no  countenance  from  those  who  esteem  themselves  as  the  sole  aposto- 
lical ministers  of  Christ  We  should  like  much  to  see  an  honest 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  those  high  prelates,  to  prove  the  slightest 
analogy  between  the  existing  orders  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
those  appointed  during,  or  immediately  after,  the  apostolic  era.  One 
thing  is  clear  to  a  demonstration — that  there  is  nothing  in  the  govern- 
ment or  offices  of  the  Frelatic  hierarchy  corresponding  to  ihoae  six 
principles  already  drawn  from  the  Scripture  records  of  the  Apostolic 
Church. 

In  regard  to  Independency,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  what  is  the 
settled  form  of  ecclesiastical  government.  It  fails  rather  by  defect  in 
adopting  the  whole  of  the  apostolic  practice,  than  by  setting  up  a 
worldly  hierarchy  in  its  room,  like  Prelacy.  It  fails  in  regard  to  the 
plurality  of  elders  in  each  congregation,  as  there  is  usually  only  one 
bishop,  or  elder,  and  deacons.  Though  each  congregation  professes 
to  be  a  complete  church,  the  plurality  of  presbyters  is  wanting;  and 
as  there  is  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  individual  congregation,  there 
can  be  no  court  of  appeal,  and  consequently  no  provision  for  the  vin- 
dication of  the  rights  of  minister  or  members.  Some  Independents 
hold,  while  others  deny,  the  necessity  of  ordination  in  order  to  the 
valid  exercise  of  the  ministerial  functions.  Many  have  acted  as  pas- 
tors who  were  never  inducted  to  office  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  Or- 
dination is  not  essential  to  the  completion  of  their  system.  It  is 
rather  a  matter  of  taste,  as  put  by  Dr  Davidson  in  his  **  Ecclesiastical 
Policy,"  when  he  says,  "  Those  who  think  it  right  to  omit  the  custom 
of  laying  on  of  hands  are  liable  to  no  censure.  They  act  wisely  in 
following  the  suggestions  of  conscience,  or  the  dictates  of  judgment, 
and  may  well  smile  at  the  old  heresy-hunting  Presbyterians."  By 
this  writer  conscience,  or  reason,  is  put  in  the  place  of  Divine  autho- 
rity, while  one  of  Christ's  ordinances  for  the  separation  of  the  office- 
bearers of  His  Church  is  set  aside  by  human  authority. 

Space  forbids  that  we  should  pursue  this  comparison  further  at  {nre- 
sent;  but  we  think  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  all  the  essential  of 
Presbyterian  Church  government  are  found  in  the  records  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  whUe  neither  for  Prelacy  nor  Independency  can 
any  such  precepts  or  examples  be  urged.  It  is  something  more, 
therefore,  than  a  matter  of  taste  or  opinion  whether  a  person  shall 
unite  with  the  Presbyterian,  Prelatic,  or  Independent  Church.  It 
involves  the  question  of  subjection  to  Christ,  the  Head,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  His  kingdom  and  glory.  In  this  light  our  covenanting 
forefathers  viewed  the  subject,  when  they  sacrificed  life  itself  rather 
than  deny  the  Headship  of  King  Jesus,  or  barter  the  blood-bought 
privileges  of  His  subjects.  Lukewarm  Presbyterians  may  treat  the 
question  of  the  jus  divinum  of  church  government  as  a  matter  of 
opinion;  but  in  doing  so  they  are  practically  denying  the  supremacy 
of  King  Jesus,  playing  into  the  hands  of  His  enemies,  subverting  the 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  freedom,  and  forging  chains  for 
future  generations.  In  regard  to  the  government  of  3ie  Chnrch,  we 
are  bound  to  hold  fast  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  Church  as  redlj 
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as  her  *' faith;''  and  it  is  only  in  doing  so  that  any  section  of  Christ- 
endom can  lay  claim  to  the  gennine  apostolical  snccession.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  local  communion,  or  of  traditional  and  historical  descent, 
but  OF  IDENTITY  IN  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.  Thosc  alouc  cau  claim 
apostolical  succession  who  hold  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  adopt  the 
constitution  which  He  has  granted,  and  dispense  the  ordinances  which 
He  has  appointed. 
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If  this  question  is  so  plainly  answered  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that 
"  he  may  run  that  readeth,"  this  should  put  an  end  to  all  controversy 
on  this  subject  None,  surely,  who  profess  to  be  Christians,  will  say 
that  we  may  be  content  with  a  kind  of  Sabbath  observance  which  is 
widely  different  from  that  which  is  prescribed  by  Gk)d  himself  in  His 
Word.  There  is  some  danger  of  taking  our  standard  of  Sabbath 
sanctification  from  our  neighbours — from  the  practice  of  our  parents, 
or  that  of  our  associates, — and  not  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord;  or  of 
making  a  standard  of  our  own,  much  narrower  and  lower  than  that 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  sacred  Oracles.  This  is  very  unreasonable; 
but  it  is  so  common  for  men  to  act  irrationally  as  to  the  things  of  Gk)d, 
and  the  interests  of  the  soul,  that  the  unreasonableness  of  this  con- 
duct is  scarcely  ever  noticed,  much  less  deplored  by  any,  except  sueh 
as  are  blessed  with  spiritual  discernment.  Hence  the  lack  of  even  an 
aim  at  such  Sabbath  sanctification  as  the  Divine  Lawgiver  enjoins  by 
multitudes  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  and  profess  to  believe  that 
"  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God." 

Let  us,  then,  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  way  in  which 
God  declares  distinctly  in  His  Word  that  He  will  have  His.  professing 
people  in  particular,  and  men  in  general,  to  keep  His  Sabbath.  And 
in  order  not  to  be  tedious,  and  give  unity  to  our  remarks,  we  sball 
confine  them  at  present  to  two  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  this 
part  of  the  will  of  Gk)d  is  very  clearly  stated. 

The  first  to  which  we  advert  is  that  part  of  the  Decalogue  which 
has  special  respect  to  the  day  of  holy  rest — the  fourth  commandment 
The  words  of  fliis  precept  are,  first,  "  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to 
keep  it  holy.''  This  shows,  as  plainly  as  language  can,  that  it  is  the 
will  of  the  Lord  our  God  that  we  should  keep  every  returning  Sab- 
bath holy.  And  what  is  meant  by  holiness  is  stated  immediately  in 
the  precept  itself^  and  elsewhere,  in  terms  easily  understood,  and  in 
some  respects  the  more  easily,  that  they  are  chiefly  of  a  negative 
kind — expressing  what  we  are  not  to  do  on  the  Lord's  day  more  ex- 
plicitly and  pointedly  than  what  we  are  to  do.  It  is  evidently  the 
will  of  Gk)d  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  kept  holy,  not  in  part,  but  as 
one  whole.  Hence  the  words,  '*  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep 
IT  holy."  Further,  the  character  of  the  Sabbath,  and  its  claims,  are 
to  be  "remembered"  as  it  approaches,  and  as  its  hours  proceed,  for 
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the  express  purpose  of  stirring  ourselves  up  to  keep  it  holy.  On  that 
day  there  is  to  be  habitual  watchfulness  against  whatever  is  inconsist- 
ent with  its  holiness,  and  to  the  exercises,  internal  and  external, 
which  are  in  harmony  with  its  spirit.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  holy  without  having  the  mind  and  thoughts  engaged  about 
spiritual  things,  and  being  engaged  in  religious  duties. 

Secondly.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  those  who  keep  the  Sab- 
bath should  be  diligent  in  the  business  of  this  world  on  the  other  days 
of  the  week.  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work." 
This  is  not  simply  a  permission  to  labour  in  the  varied  work  of  this 
world  during  the  six  days;  it  is  a  call  to  this  as  duty,  to  be  performed 
by  all  on  these  days.  And  those  who  rightly  attend  to  worldly  busi- 
ness on  the  six  days,  will  find  no  need  for  making  any  encroachments 
on  the  seventh  day  with  this  kind  of  work.  Such  will  never  have 
cause  to  feel  that  any  loss  is  sustained  by  them  in  suspending  such 
business  on  the  Sabbath. 

Thirdly.  The  Sabbath  is  to  be  kept  holy  by  abstaining  from  doing 
any  part  of  our  own  work  on  that  day.  "  In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work" — any  secular  work— any  of  thine  own  earthly  works.  Why  ? 
For  the  highest  and  best  possible  reason.  It  is  "  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  thy  God" — His  special  property,  to  be  employed  in  His  special 
service,  and  not  yours, — ^and  cannot,  without  appropriating  unright- 
eously what  belongs  to  Grod,  be  employed  in  any  other  way. 

FoiuiJily.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  person  abstains  from  working 
at  any  worldly  business  himself  on  the  Sabbath ;  he  is  also  to  see 
that  all  who  are  subject  to  him,  and  under  his  special  control, 
abstain  from  such  work  on  the  day  of  the  Lord.  "  In  it  thou  shalt 
not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man- 
servant, nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger 
that  is  within  thy  gates."  This  shows  that  Grod's  Sabbaths  are 
to  be  kept  holy  by  families,  by  organized  societies,  cities,  and  com- 
munities collectively,  and  that  parents,  heads  of  families,  and  civil 
rulers,  have  authority  to  enforce  the  outward  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath as  a  day  of  holy  rest;  and  ecclesiastical  society,  by  its  office- 
bearers, are  to  inculcate  with  all  earnestness,  on  all  its  members,  the 
spiritual  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  see,  in  every  way  com- 
petent to  them,  that  the  day  of  God  be  spent  by  them  in  the  way 
which  He  enjoins. 

There  are,  fifthly,  the  reasons  which  God  is  pleased  to  give  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  one  day  in  seven  as  a  day  of  holy  rest — *'  For 
in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is."  He  did  so  with  the  special  design  of  setting  an  example  of 
six  days*  labour  to  His  creatures.  Those  who  make  a  right  use  of 
six  days  in  secular  business,  will  have  no  cause  to  complain  that  too 
small  a  share  of  time  is  granted  for  such  work ;  they  will  find  it  very 
ample  for  the  performance  of  such  work  in  the  best  way,  as  God  him- 
self did  in  His  vast  work,  and  rested  the  seventh  day  from  the  kind 
of  work  in  which  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  six,  and  did  so  as  an 
example  to  be  copied.  How  high  is  this  example  I  What  an  honour 
it  is  to  follow  it  I     "  Wherefore,  because  God  rested  on  that  day,  He 
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blessed  the  Sabbath  and  hallowed  if' — set  it  apart,  separated  it  to 
be  holy  to  the  Lord.  He  has  so  joined  the  blessing  of  the  Sabbath — 
by  which  He  made  it  a  blessing — a  special  blessing  to  His  creatures — 
and  the  hallowing  of  it  together,  that  it  is  only  in  the  way  of  its  being 
kept  holy  that  the  blessedness  which  the  Sabbath  is  calculated  to 
difluse  in  society,  in  its  highest,  its  sweetest,  and  most  enduring  form, 
can  be  enjoyed  by  indiriduals  or  by  communities.  All  who  would 
truly  know  in  their  own  experience  that  God  has  blessed  the  Sabbath- 
day  above  all  other  days,  must  be  taught  to  keep  it  holy ;  and  the 
more  holy  they  are  enabled  to  keep  it,  the  more  blessed  will  they  find 
themselves  in  the  highest  sense. 

The  second  portion  of  Scripture  pointing  out  the  way  in  which  Grod 
will  have  the  Sabbath  sanctified,  to  which  we  now  advert,  is  Isaiah, 
Iviii.  13,  14 — "If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from 
doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day;  and  call  ^e  Sabbath  a  delight, 
the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable;  and  shalt  honour  Him,  not  doing 
thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine 
own  words:  then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord;  and  I  will 
cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earthy  and  feed  thee 
with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  fether:  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it." 

This  is  a  divine  exposition  of  the  fourth  commandment — ^the  expo- 
sition which  the  great  Lawgiver  himseK  gives  of  His  own  law.  And 
who  else  knows  its  meaning  better  than  He  does  ?  Who  will  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  think  that  he  knows  better  than  Ood  the  kind  of 
Sabbath  observance  which  corresponds  to  its  letter  and  spirit  ?  Men 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  Lawgiver  is  also  the  Judge,  at 
whose  bar  they  must  stand  to  be  tried  for  the  way  in  which  they  spend 
His  Sabbaths,  as  well  as  for  every  other  part  of  their  conduct ;  and 
the  sentence  passed  shall  be  such  as  accords  with  His  judgment  as  to 
this,  not  theirs.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  how  inexcusable  God's  ex- 
position of  His  own  law,  quoted  above,  will  render  many  of  its  habitual 
violators  in  the  day  of  final  reckoning.  Here  God  declares,  in  the 
clearest  language,  that  He  will  have  His  Sabbaths  sanctified  by  ab- 
staining in  our  practice  from  whatever  is  at  variance  with  its  holiness. 
1st.  We  are  to  turn  away  our  foot  from  the  Sabbath.  "Nothing 
must  be  done  that  puts  contempt  on  the  Sabbath-day,  or  looks  like 
having  mean  thoughts  of  it,  when  God  has  so  highly  dignified  it."* 

"If  thou  take  no  unnecessary  journeys, and  restrain  thyself 

from  whatever  may  profane  it."-|-  2d.  God  requires  that  we  abstain 
from  doing  our  own  pleasure  on  His  holy  day — that  is,  from  carnal 
pleasures,  as  contrasted  with  spiritual,  and  with  what  is  acceptable  to 
God,  whether  it  be  what  gratifies  "  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,"  or  "recreations  that  are  lawftil  on  other  days."  The  one 
clause  may  bo  understood  as  so  far  explaining  the  other.  This  is  one 
way  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  extensively  profaned  at  the  present  time 
by  members  of  churches,  under  the  guise  of  seeking  bodily  health. 
It  is  strange  that  this  means  of  sustaining  health  is  so  little  cultivated 
on  the  other  six  days  of  the  week,  by  many  who  have  full  opportunity, 
*  Matthew  Henry.  t  Poole. 
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compared  with  the  use  which  is  made  of  it  on  the  Sabbath.  But  with 
some  admitted  exceptions^  a  large  proportion  of  Sabbath  walkers 
could  easily  find  an  hour  on  other  days  for  such  recreation,  had  they 
such  a  sense  of  obligation  to  use  this  means  of  health  as  they  prafeas 
to  feel  every  returning  Sabbath,  or  were  they  as  willing  to  deduct 
this  portion  of  time  from  secular  pursuits  or  trifling  engagements  on 
other  days  as  they  are  to  withdraw  it  from  religious  duties  on  the 
Lord's  day.  '^  The  rule  here  given  implies  that  men  most  not  pro- 
£Euie  that  day  by  doing  their  own  work,  or  seeking  their  own  secular 
interest;  or  by  spending  it  in  worldly  pleasure  and  recreationB,  or 
sloth  and  carnal  indulgence,  or  by  vain  and  trifling  conversation."* 
''  It  is  as  real  a  profieuiation  of  the  Sabbath  to  employ  its  sacred  houn 
in  recreation  as  in  secular  business."  f  Further,  The  negative  in- 
junctions are,  "  not  doing  thine  own  ways" — any  part  of  thy  worldly 
business  or  pursuits, — "  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure."  The  repe- 
tition of  this  prohibition  by  the  supreme  Lawgiver  shows  the  import- 
ance which  He  attaches  to  abstinence  from  this  form  of  Sabbath  pro- 
fieuiation,  and  the  necessity  of  a  double  circumvallation,  to  protect  the 
Sabbath  from  this  species  of  violation. 

The  last  thing  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath  is,  ''  speaking  thine  own 
words."  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Sabbath  has  been,  and 
b  extensively  profsmed.  Many  who  abstain  from  doing  their  own 
works,  refuse  to  refrain  from  speaking  their  own  words  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  many  more  fedl  to  watch  duly  against  this  form  of  Sabbath 
desecration.  But  every  such  word  is  marked  by  GJod's  omniscient 
eye,  and  recorded  in  the  book  of  His  remembrance,  and,  nnlees  for- 
given through  the  blood  of  Christ,  will  form  part  of  the  indictment 
against  him  by  whom  it  has  been  spoken,  when  he  spears  to  receive 
his  final  sentence  from  the  lips  of  Uie  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  ^'  But 
I  say  unto  you.  That  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they 
shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment"  (Matt.  xii.  36). 
Much  more  then,  undoubtedly,  must  this  be  done  for  speaking  woros 
on  the  Sabbath  which  Qod  has  forbidden. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  large  part  of  the  duty  as  to  the  Sabbath  here 
prescribed  is  negative  in  its  form.  But  it  implies  more  than  mere 
abstinence  from  the  things  forbidden.  It  implies  the  positive  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  diligent  use  of  the  varions  means  of 
grace — ^reading  and  hearing  the  word  of  Gkxi,  and  other  acts  of  pri- 
vate and  public,  secret  and  social  worship.  It  is  vain  for  any  to  tlunk 
that  it  is  possible  to  abstain  from  the  things  here  forbidden  on  the 
Sabbath  without  having  our  minds  actively  engaged  about  the  things 
of  Qod — ^about  things  spiritual  and  heavenly.  The  mind  of  an  intel- 
ligent creature  cannot  he  a  mere  vacuum.  K  it  be  not  engaged  about 
divine  and  spiritual  things,  it  will  be  occupied  about  earthly  things. 
Nor  can  we  expect  to  have  our  minds  truly  occupied  on  the  Lord's 
day  about  the  things  of  Gk)d,  and  our  spiritual  and  eternal  interests, 
unless  we  have  been  made  by  grace  to  see  their  value  and  importance. 
But  those  to  whom  they  are  so  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  have  their 
hearts  drawn  to  them  as  objects  about  which  they  have  pleasnrc  and 
•  Scott  in  loco.  +  Rev.  James  Qilfillan  on  the  Sabbath. 
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delight  in  being  conversant     Hence  the  positive  part  of  the  divine 
exposition  of  this  precept  with  which  we  are  here  famished. 

*'  And  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honour- 
able; and  shalt  honour  Him."  None  can  comply  with  this  divinely 
prescribed  part  of  Sabbath  sanctification  except  such  as  have  been 
made  the  subjects  of  the  gracious  operations  of  the  holy  Spirit.  None 
can  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight  but  such  as  have  tasted  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  keeping  it  holy  to  the  Lord.  And  no  one  ever  knew  what  this 
blessedness  is  but  by  being,  though  not  in  the  extraordinary  sense  in 
which  John  was  so,  yet  really  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day.  Fur- 
ther, In  order  to  keep  the  Sabbath  as  God  here  requires  it,  it  is  to  be 
called — ^truly  esteemed,  "honourable'' — worthy  of  high  honour,  as 
*'the  holy  of  the  Lord" — the  holy  day  of  Jehovah,  which  He  has  set 
apart  for  himself  as  His  special  property,  and  on  which  He  has  put 
high  honour.  It  is  added,  "and  shalt  honour  Him,"  or,  as  some 
translate  the  affix  "  it,"  testifying  the  highest  respect  to  Him  and  to 
it.  As  no  one  honours  the  Father  who  does  not  honour  t]ie  Son,  so 
no  one  honours  God  who  does  not  honour  His  day,  by  the  keeping  of 
which  He  is  glorified.  Hence  the  rendering,  and  shalt  "glorify" 
Him.  How?  "Not  doing  thine  own  ways" — not  occupying  its 
sacred  hours  in  doing  thine  own  ways, — "  nor  finding  thine  own  plea- 
sures"— carnal  pleasures  or  indulgences, — "nor  speaking  thine  own 
words" — ^words  about  earthly  things. 

This  is  Gk)d's  prescription  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  His  will  that 
His  Sabbaths  should  be  sanctified ;  and  let  men  take  heed  how  they 
presume  to  disregard  it,  or  set  it  aside,  and  adopt  in  its  room  what 
is  dictated  by  the  maxims  and  practice  of  men,  which  is  often  so  widely 
at  variance  with  the  clearly  revealed  will  of  the  glorious  Lawgiver. 
Let  them  beware  of  this  as  they  would  not,  on  the  one  hand,  expose 
themselves  to  the  effects  of  His  wrath,  and,  on  the  other,  miss  the 
gracious  reward  promised  and  held  forth  in  His  Word  to  encourage 
men  to  keep  His  Sabbaths  as  He  enjoins. 

Here  the  promise  is,  1st,  "Then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the 
Lord."  This  is  not  a  reward  of  merit,  for  it  is  wholly  of  grace;  but 
it  is  the  certain,  the  inseparable  issue  of  keeping  the  day  of  the  Lord 
as  He  requires.  In  doing  so,  a  large  earnest  of  heaven  is  enjoyed  on 
earth,  and  heaven  itself,  in  all  its  fulness,  when  our  days  on  earth  are 
ended.  But  the  good  here  promised,  however  precious,  is  what  no 
unconverted  man  can  appreciate.  All  tnie  Christians  know,  from 
their  own  experience,  that  it  is  only  such  as  seek  and  find  soul-satis- 
fying fellowship  with  God  in  religious  duties,  and  especially  in  a  dili- 
gent improvement  of  the  moans  of  grace  on  the  Sabbath,  that  can 
know  what  the  blessedness  of  delighting  themselves  in  the  Lord  is. 
This  is  the  result  of  such  Sabbath  sanctification  as  God  here  pre- 
scribes; and  it  is  blessedness  which  far,  far  surpasses  all  the  happiness 
which  it  is  possible  for  men  to  draw  from  the  largest  amount  of  earthly 
sources  of  gratification.  This  is  a  kind  of  happiness  the  enjoyment 
of  which  is  far  from  being  limited  to  tha  Sabbath.  It  is  blessedness, 
in  the  participation  of  which  the  Sabbath  is  indeed  the  groat  feast- 

4u 
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-  ^Asi  this  is  the  fact     Professor  Huxley,  for  instance,  though  an 
■^     oriastic  admirer  of  Darwin,  declares: — 

one  of  those  who  believe  that,  at  present,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 

that  mankind  sprang  not  originally  from  any  more  than  a  single  pair; 

say  that  I  cannot  see  any  good  ground  whatever,  or  even  any  tenable 

evidence,  for  believing  that  there  is  more  than  one  species  of  Man.    Ne- 

"^^MsleBB,  as  you  know,  just  as  there  are  numbers  of  varieties  in  stTiima-la^  ao 

are  remarkable  varieties  of  men."  * 

\  point,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  present  under  consideration, 
;  of  species.     The  statements  of  Scripture  as  to  animals,  clearly 
'  that  of  these  there  were  originally,  both  before  and  subsequent 
I  Flood,  a  great  number  of  different  species.     It  wsis  especially 
preservation  of  pairs  and  septuples  of  these  that  Noah  was 
Handed  to  construct  an  ark  of  such  vast  dimensions.     The  lan- 
I  of  Scripture  as  to  this  is  most  explicit,  and  several  times  re- 
We  shall  only  quote  that  in  which  a  record  is  given  of  the 
which  entered  into  the  ark  with  Noah  and  his  family, 
ery  beast  after  his  kind,  and  all  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every 
ping  thing,  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  every 
wl  after  his  kind,  every  bird  of  every  sort.     And  they  went  in  unto 
' .  into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath  of 
And  they  that  went  in,  went  in  male  and  female  of  all  flesh,  as 
[  had  commanded  him:  and  the  Lord  shut  him  in''  (Gen.  vii.  14, 
^^_,  16).    We  have,  therefore,  the  reverse  of  any  shade  of  sympathy 
^'^rith  the  hypothesis  of  such  men  of  science  as  Darwin  and  Lyall, 
^though  we  freely  avail  ourselves  of  the  facts  contained  in  their  writ- 
'    ings  which  scientific  investigation  have  brought  to  light,  and  which 
^  ii^pear  to  us  to  corroborate  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject. 
^      Assuming,  then,  at  present,  according  to  the  general  impression 
-^  which  the  inspired  record  is  calculated  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  the 
^  unbiassed  reader — ^viz.,  that  as  mankind  were  early  spread  widely 
^  over  the  earth  from  one  centre,  so  were  the  different  classes  of  ani- 
^   mals.     Our  argument  here  is — Have  we  not  reason  to  conclude  from 
'    analogy,  though  the  Bible  is  silent  on  this  point,  seeing  animals  are 
now  found  located  in  so  many  different  climates  and  conditions,  that, 
as  God  adapted  men,  at  the  period  of  their  dispersion  over  the  globe, 
and  as  animals  were  then  widely  dispersed  into  very  different  cli- 
mates, and  located  in  very  different  circumstances,  so  would  He  also 
adapt  them,  in  an  extraordinary  way  and  degree,  to  their  new  condi- 
tion ?    This  would  be  necessary,  in  not  a  few  cases,  to  their  continued 
existence,  and  is  an  inference  warranted  from  the  common  goodness 
of  God,  and  from  the  changes,  in  various  respects,  which,  by  the 
ordering  of  God,  are  seen  produced  to  this  day  by  change  of  climate 
— for  this  is  of  God.     This,  indeed,  was  more  necessary  to  the  wel- 
fare and  comfort  of  the  different  races  of  animals  than  to  mankind. 
Men  are  capable,  in  numerous  ways,  of  making  provision  for  their 
own  comfort,  in  varied  circumstances,  as  animals  are  not.     They  can 
array  themselves  in  clothing  adapted  to  their  comfort  in  cold  or  warm 
♦  "  Lectures  to  Working-Men,"  p.  117. 
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regions  of  the  globe,  as  animals  cannot ;  and  theiefore  we  see  that  God 
is  still  caring  for  them,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence,  in  this 
way.  Animals  are  still  clothed  by  Qod  in  a  kind  of  dress  adapted  to 
the  climate  in  which  they  are  located,  when  either  very  warm  or  in- 
tensely cold,  either  wet  or  dry, — ^yea,  in  not  a  few  cases,  their  clothing 
is  different  in  texture,  and  even  colour,  in  winter  ifrom  what  it  is  in 
summer.  Men,  again,  kindle  fires,  build  houses,  and  lay  in  stor^  of 
provision.  They  sow  fields  in  spring,  reap  these  in  harvest,  and 
gather  the  produce  into  bams.  Only  a  few  of  the  animal  tribes  are 
taught  by  instinct  to  lay  up  such  stores.  The  rest  needed  to  be  more 
and  more  fortified  for  enduring  hardships,  and  fitted  for  securing  means 
of  subsistence,  in  all  the  widely  different  conditions  in  which  they 
came  to  be  placed.  Nor  is  it  competent  for  us  to  say  to  what  extent 
God,  the  great  Disposer,  who  cares  continually  for  all  His  creatures, 
might  see  meet  to  adapt  the  constitution  of  the  animal  creation  to  the 
new  circumstances  in  which  they  came  to  be  early  placed*  Having 
said  this  much  as  to  s];>ecies,  it  now  remains  that  some  things  be  stated 
tending  to  show  the  possibility  of  the  spread  of  the  various  races  of 
animals  over  the  earth  from  the  locality  in  which  the  ark  rested  after 
the  Flood. 

Here  we  are  met,  in  the  outset,  with  the  objection  that  ATiimiJR, 
with  few  exceptions,  now  remain  in  the  regions  of  the  earth  in  which 
they  are  located.  But  so  do  men  in  general  also.  We  no  more  see 
men,  as  the  descendants  of  Noah  did  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  diffusing 
themselves  in  tribes  and  nations  simultaneously  to  localities  far  re- 
mote from  the  land  of  their  nativity  and  from  one  another,  of  which, 
so  far  as  we  are  informed,  they  had  no  previous  knowledge.  Men 
are,  no  doubt,  removing  still  firom  place  to  place  in  great  numbers; 
but,  in  general,  they  know  about  the  character  of  the  country  to  which 
they  set  out.  The  rapid  and  wide  spread  of  Noah's  posterity  at  eo 
early  a  date  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  special  instinct,  imparted 
in  a  degree  altogether  extraordinary  at  this  crisis.  This  was  given 
them,  partly  in  judgment  and  partly  in  mercy.  It  is  by  instinct,  my- 
steriously imparted,  that  God  still  guides  and  governs  the  rational 
and  irrational  inhabitants  of  our  earth.  This  has  an  unaccountable 
influence  in  the  choosing  of  trades,  in  leading  to  form  the  relations  of 
life,  and  in  almost  all  the  emigrations  which  take  place.  It  is  impos- 
sible otherwise  to  explain,  in  countless  cases,  why  some  select  one 
foreign  land  as  their  future  home,  and  some  another — ^why  some  re- 
solve to  remain  at  home,  and  others  to  go  abroad.  Moreover,  it  is 
because  the  strong  attachment  to  men's  native  country  is  more  than 
balanced  by  thirst  for  gold,  or  a  desire  to  obtain  for  themselves  and 
their  families  an  increase  of  temporal  comfort,  that  they  emigrate  in 
such  numbers  at  the  present  time.  The  hardships  experienced  at 
home,  and  the  knowledge  of  mines  of  gold  in  Australia,  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  peopling  of  that  country  with  amazing  rapidity. 

There  are  also  remarkable  continued  instances  of  the  migrations  of 
fowls  and  beasts,  under  the  influence  of  mysterious  instincts,  which 
must  be  traced  to  God  as  their  author,  which  furnish  a  striking  illus- 
1  r^ion  of  what  might  have  been  imparted,  on  an  extended  scale,  at 
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the  date  of  the  early  spread  of  the  animal  creation  over  the  earth,  in 
order  to  the  folfilment  of  God's  designs.  It  is  only  by  this  that  the 
long  and  wearisome  flights  of  various  kinds  of  fowls,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  can  be  accounted  for.  Each  class  knows  the  time  of  its 
coming.  How  singular,  also,  that  "herds  of  musk-buffalo  pass  for 
hundreds  of  miles  over  the  ice  to  the  rich  pastures  of  Melville  Island, 
and  then  return  again  to  southern  latitudes  before  the  ice  bieaks  up."* 
They  know  the  exact  time  of  coming  to,  ai^d  of  leaving  these  pastures; 
and  so  do  all  other  tribes  of  animals  who  thus  migrate,  because  they 
are  continuously  taught  by  the  great  Ruler  of  the  universe.  Sir  Charles 
Lyall  also  quotes  Dr  Falconer  as  stating  that  the  hippopotamus 
"evinces  great  sagacity  in  changing  its  quarters  whenever  danger 
threatens,  quitting  every  district  invaded  by  settlers  bearing  fire- 
arms," and  infers  that  they  "  may  have  swum  in  a  few  summer  days 
from  rivers  in  the  south  of  Spain  and  France  to  the  Somme,  Thames, 
or  Severn." 

We  do  not  profess  to  give  more  than  a  contribution  to  the  argument 
in  support  of  tiie  supposition  that  the  animal  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
proceeded  from  one  centre  as  well  as  man.  It  would  take  far  more 
time  and  space  than  we  can  afford  to  examine  all  the  materials  and 
sources  of  information  bearing  on  this  subject  Nor  does  it  seem  ne- 
cessary, for  the  vindication  of  the  inspired  record,  that  a  positive  con- 
clusion should  be  arrived  at  as  to  this.  Our  labour  will  not  be  lost 
if  we  can  adduce  what  may  balance  the  arguments  of  some  men  of 
science,  by  which  they  hold  it  proved  that  the  animal  inhabitants  of 
our  globe  sprung  from  different  centres.  What  gives  greater  import- 
ance to  this  point  than  it  would  otherwise  merit,  is  that  it  is  made  by 
others  a  fulcrum  on  which  to  base  the  theory  that  the  human  inhabit- 
ants of  our  earth  also  had  numerous  centres  of  origination.  It  is  re- 
markable that  such  authors  as  Lyall,  Wallace,  and  Darwin,  whose 
distinguished  attainments  as  men  of  science  are  admitted,  furnish 
strong  and  varied  materials  tending  to  prove  that  the  animal  creation 
proceeded  from  one  centre,  and  thus,  without  any  such  design  on  their 

?art,  tending  to  support  those  who  advocate  t^  universality  of  the 
)eluge.  Of  this  the  following  are  samples: — "The  living  quadru- 
peds of  Amoorland  (in  the  very  east  of  the  great  continent  of  Asia]  are 
now  nearly  all  specifically  identical  with  those  at  present  inhabiting 
the  continent  of  Western  Europe  and  the  British  Isles."  f  "  In  that 
part  of  North- Eastern  Asia  recently  annexed  to  the  Russian  Empire, 
no  less  than  thirty-four  out  of  fifty-eight  living  quadrupeds  are  iden- 
tical with  European  species;  while  some  of  them,  which  do  not  extend 
their  range  to  Europe,  are  arctic,  others  tropical  forms,  "|  and,  con- 
sequently, could  not  find  a  congenial  location  in  Europe.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt,  then,  that  all  the  animals  of  Asia  and  Europe 
sprung  from  one  centre  ?  and  if  so,  what  was  to  prevent  them  from 
spreading  thence  over  the  whole  African  continent  ?  By  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  they  could  pass  more  easily  into  Africa  than  by  the  Darda- 
nelles or  the  Grecian  Archipelago  into  Europe.  Nor  would  it  be 
more  difficult  to  pass  into  the  one  continent  by  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
♦  Lyall'8  "Antiquity  of  Man,"  p.  179.       t    Ibid,  p.  240.        t  Ibid,  p.  158. 
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mandel  than  into  the  other  by  those  of  the  Dardanelles.  All  diffi- 
culty, then,  as  to  the  spread  of  the  animals  from  the  resting-place  of 
the  ark  over  three  continents  may  be  viewed  as  settled  by  the  induc- 
tions of  science  itself  as  thoroughly  practicable.  The  difficulties  to 
be  solved  are  almost  exclusively  such  as  relate  to  Australia  and 
America. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  difficulties  aa  to  Australia  are  not  very  formidable,  eschewing 
as  we  do  those  that  are  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  domain  of  geology, 
with  which  we  do  not  think  we  have  to  do  in  this  question.  It  is 
admitted  that  men  some  way  found  a  road  or  conveyance  to  the  Aus- 
tralian continent.  There  is  a  path  fiimished  by  a  chain  of  islands,  by 
which  they  might  pass  step-by-step,  with  comparatively  short  sea 
voyages,  from  Asia  to  the  mainland;  and  why  might  the  animals  of 
Australia  not  do  so  also  ?  Some  of  these  are  swimmers,  and  all  aie 
of  small  size,  and  might  easily  be  carried  to  it  in  the  vessels,  great  or 
small,  by  which  the  descendants  of  Noah  reached  that  land.  Some 
of  these  creatures,  we  know,  are  very  engaging  in  their  manners. 
They  are  thus  such  as  men  form  a  strong  attachment  to,  as  they  do 
to  dogs,  and  would  therefore  be  most  likely  to  bring  along  with  them 
in  their  migrations.  But  they  are  said  to  be  such  as  are  not  found 
now  in  any  other  country  except  Australia.*  How  can  this  be  ex- 
plained ?  They  are  comparatively  weak,  and  might  on  this  account 
become  easily  the  prey  of  the  more  powerful  carnivorous  animals,  so 
as  to  be,  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years,  exterminated  on  tiie 
greater  continents;  while  in  Australia  they  had  an  abode  in  which 
there  was  no  rival  or  hostile  class  of  animals  to  contend  against,  and 
might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  multiply  and  prosper  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  as  it  is  found  they  have  done. 

In  harmony  with  the  statements  of  Sir  Charles  Lyall,  qnoted  above, 
Mr  Darwin  says — 

**  As  yet  I  have  not  found  a  single  instance,  free  from  doubt,  of  a  ierrostrial 
mammal  (excluding  domesticated  animals  kept  by  the  natives)  inhabitiDg  an 
island  situated  above  300  miles  from  a  continent  or  great  continental  island;  and 
many  islands  situated  at  a  much  less  distance  are  equally  barren.  The  Falkland 
Islands,  which  are  inhabited  by  a  wolf-like  fox,  come  nearest  to  an  exception; 
but  this  group  cannot  be  considered  as  oceanic,  as  it  lies  on  a  bank  connected 
with  the  mainland ;  moreover,  icebergs  formerly  brought  boulders  to  its  western 
shores,  and  they  may  have  formerly  transported  foxes,  as  so  frequently  now  hap- 
pens in  the  arctic  regions Though  terrestrial  mammals  do  not  occur 

on  oceanic  islands,  aerial  mammals  do  occur  on  almost  every  island.  .... 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  supposed  creative  force  produced  bats,  and  no 
other  mammals,  on  remote  islands  ?  On  my  view,  this  can  be  easily  answered ; 
for  no  terrestrial  mammal  can  be  transported  (?)  [can  transport  itself]  across  a 
wide  space  of  sea,  but  bats  can  fly  across.  Bats  have  been  seen  wandering  by 
day  far  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  two  North  American  species  either  regu- 
larly or  occasionally  visit  Bermuda,  at  the  distance  of  600  miles  from  the  i 
land"  (pp.  193,  194). 

*  Owen's  Lectures,  p.  45. 
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"  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  lalandii  are  related  to  those  of  Africa, 
like  those  of  the  Qalapagos  to  America.  I  believe  the  great  fact  can  receive  no 
sort  of  explanation  on  the  ordinary  view  of  independent  creation ;  whereas,  on  the 
idew  here  maintained,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Qalapagos  would  be  likely  to  receive 
colonists,  whether  by  occasional  means  of  transport  or  by  formerly  continuous 
land  from  America;  and  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  from  Africa"  (pp.  898,  399). 

Mr  Darwin's  arguments  have  no  reference  to  the  spread  of  animals 
since  the  Flood.  His  object  is  to  adduce  evidence  of  the  relations  of 
races  of  animals  back  through  immense  geologic  periods.  But  muta- 
tis mutandis^  the  arguments  are  applicable  to  the  subject  which  we 
are  discussing. 

AMERICA. 

As  to  America,  Professor  Owen  imagines  be  has  an  invincible  ar- 
gument against  the  spread  of  the  animals  from  one  centre  in  the  case 
of  the  ostrich.     Hb  words  are — 

''  Again,  in  order  that  the  Rhea,  or  three-toed  Ostrich,  should  reach  South  Ame- 
rica by  travelling  along  that  element  on  which  alone  it  is  organised  and  adapted 
to  make  progress,  it  must,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  dispersion  from  a  single  Asiatic 
centre,  have  travelled  northward  into  the  inhospitable  wilds  of  Siberia — it  must 
have  braved  and  overcome  the  severer  regions  of  the  arctic  zone — it  must  have 
maintained  its  life  with  strength  adequate  to  the  extraordinary  power  of  walking 
and  running  over  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  land  or  frozen  ocean,  utterly 
devoid  of  the  vegetables  that  now  constitute  its  food, — before  it  could  gain  the 
northern  division  of  America,  to  the  tropical  and  southern  division  of  America 
it  is  at  present,  and  seems  ever  to  have  been  confined."  *^ 

This  is  a  very  formidable  looking  objection.  But  is  it  not  an 
exaggeration  for  the  sake  of  effect?  Is  this  the  only  possible  route 
by  which  the  ostrich  could  reach  or  be  brought  to  me  American 
continent  from  Eastern  or  Southern*  Asia?  Must  we  suppose  that 
this  was  the  route  by  which  men,  at  their  dispersion,  reached  America, 
and  spread,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  dreary 
shores  of  Behring's  Straits  to  Cape  Horn?  No,  verily.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  this  was  the  route  by  which  even  the  Esquimaux  reached 
their  present  location.  It  is  more  likely  that  they  came  to  occupy 
their  present  inhospitable  abodes  by  a  European  route.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  some  may  have  come  along  the  snowy  regions  of  North 
America,  in  which  so  many  sons  of  Britain  have  perished  while  in 
search  of  a  north-west  passage  ;  but  it  is  about  as  improbable  as  that 
the  ostrich  should  traverse  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  and  then  the  frozen 
regions  of  which  Behring's  Straits  is  the  centre.  But  there  is  a  chain 
of  islands,  about  the  latitude  of  England,  placed  as  so  many  stepping- 
stones,  from  a  comparatively  warm  region  of  Asia,  to  a  corresponding 
climate  on  the  American  continent  This  chain  might  also  be 
more  complete  three  thousand  years  ago  than  it  is  at  present, 
and  would  thus  form  a  kind  of  bridge  from  shore  to  shore  in  cross- 
ing from  the  Asiatic  to  the  American  continent.  Besides,  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  descendants  of  Noah,  at  the  time  when 
*  Lecture,  p.  40. 
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we  may  suppose  them  to  have  first  passed  over  to  America,  were 
distinguished  by  great  mental  calibre,  and  high  attainments  in  art. 
Of  this  the  ancient  architectural  structures  in  Egypt,  in  Assyria,  and 
India,  are  standing  monuments,  which  command  our  admiration  at 
the  present  time.  Nor  are  such  monuments  wanting  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  Spaniards  found  proof  of  such  attainments  in 
Mexico  and  Peru;  while  the  buried  cities  of  a  former  era,  exhibiting 
colossal  ruins,  indicate  that  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  of  the  age  ^ 
the  Spanish  invasion  were  but  the  degenerate  successors  of  a  mueh 
superior  race,  which  had  formerly  peopled  the  same  regions.  Nor 
must  we  suppose,  while  they  excelled  in  masonry,  that  they  had  but 
Ijttle  skill  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding,  to  which  the  sons  of  Noah 
had  been  so  fully  trained  in  the  construction  of  the  ark,  and  one  6[ 
whom  lived  till  the  days  of  Isaac.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt, 
that  what  has  been  called  the  New  World  was  discovered  thousands  of 
years  before  Columbus  was  bom ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was 
by  enterprising  mariners,  in  ships  of  large  dimensions,  than  by  pass- 
ing from  one  island  of  the  Aleutian  chain  in  canoes,  or  by  the  Straits 
of  Behring.*  And  is  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  belief  that  the  able 
and  enterprising  aboriginal  colonists  should  desire  to  have  such  a 
distinguished  and  interesting  mammal  as  the  ostrich  transferred  to 
their  new  home  ?  Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ostrich  was 
a  resident  of  Eastern  as  well  as  Western  Asia  at  that  time  ?  More- 
over, this  object  might  be  accomplished  very  easily  by  transferring  the 
eggs  from  the  warm  sands  of  Asia  to  those  of  central  America,  to  be 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  one  continent,  as  they  are  on 
the  other. 

But  Professor  Owen  has  more  to  make  of  the  ostrich  in  support  of 
his  argument — 

"The  original  centre,"  he  says,  "being  assumed  to  hAve  been  somewhere  on  the 
south-western  mountain  range  of  Asia,  they  found  but  one  kind  of  flightleaa  bird 
whose  habitat  could  be  reconciled  with  the  accepted  belieL  By  the  neck  of  land 
imiting  Asia  with  Africa,  the  progeny  of  the  primary  pair  or  pairs  of  Ostrich, 
liberated  at  the  hypothetical  centre,  might  have  travelled  to  the  latter  continent^ 
and  there  have  propagated  and  dispersed  themselves  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Ostrich  should  not  have  migrated  eastward 
over  the  vast  plains  or  stepjMJs  which  extend  along  the  warmer  temperate  zone 
of  Asia,  or  have  reached  the  southern  tropical  regions  of  that  continent.  It  is, 
however,  scarcely  known  in  AsLo,  being  restricted  to  the  Arabian  deserts,  being 
rare  even  in  those  parts  which  are  most  contiguous  to  what  we  may  call  its  pro- 
per continent — Africa." 

This  is  elaborate,  but  easily  explained.  The  ostrich  is  well  known 
to  be  an  exceedingly  shy  fowl,  which  takes  alarm  at  the  least  danger, 

*  In  the  best  extant  records  of  ancient  times,  there  are  fumisheil  manifold  lines 
of  as  satisfactory  evidence  as  can  be  expected  on  such  a  theme,  that  previous  to  the 
siege  of  Troy  and  the  founding  of  Rome,  extensive  traffic  by  sea  had  been  carried 
on  in  the  Mediterranean.  Nor  have  we  the  least  warrant  for  supposing  that  this 
kind  of  enterprise  was  confined  to  the  West,  and  was  unknown  and  unpractisotl 
in  the  East  at  the  same  early  date.  Unquestionably  this  is  the  most  likely  way  in 
^bich  the  American  continent  came  to  bo  peopled  with  its  aboriginal  iiiliabitaiitt». 
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and  depends  more  for  safety  on  the  extreme  speed  with  which  it  runs 
than  on  any  weapon  of  oflfence  or  defence  which  it  possesses.  The 
desert  is  its  chosen  retreat,  where  no  man  dwelleth,  and  even  the 
most  inhospitable  parts  of  the  desert,  in  which  scarcely  any  other  ani- 
mal but  itself  can  subsist  The  ostrich  seems  to  have  been  well 
known  in  the  East  in  the  days  of  Job.  Asia  came  early  to  be  densely 
peopled,  and,  being  so,  no  place  was  left  to  suit  the  taste  of  this  timid 
animaL  The  Arabian  desert  is  just  the  place  in  which  it  might  be 
expected  to  linger  longest,  and  there  not  very  comfortably,  with  such 
neighbours  as  the  Arab  horsemen.  But  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  is 
just  the  place  in  which  it  finds  a  home  of  delight,  and  the  other 
deserts  of  that  thinly  peopled  continent.  The  facts  stated  in  the 
paragraph  quoted  by  Professor  Owen  prove  nothing  at  variance  with 
the  supposition  of  one  centre. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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Mbn  were  wont  to  think  that  error  was  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  con- 
tinually. Not  so  say  our  modem  "  men  of  progress."  To  reach  what 
they  term  "  the  higher  conditions  of  thought,*'  it  is  now  supposed  that 
good  and  eVil,  that  truth  and  error,  may  be  safely  combined.  Nay 
more,  there  are  a  few  in  such  dread  of  a  ^'  dead  orthodoxy,"  that  tbey 
become  the  open  apologists  of  error.  It  is  not  long  since  a  very 
popular  minister,  in  one  of  our  great  cities,  while  professedly  preachiug 
the  gospel,  gave  utterance  to  the  expression,  "  I  would  much  rather 
have  an  earnest  error  than  a  dead  orthodoxy."  We  would  not  deem 
the  statement  worthy  of  a  special  notice,  were  it  not  that  it  embodies 
a  principle  upon  which  many  earnest  men  are  acting,  who  would  not 
readily  make  such  a  confession  of  sympathy  with  error. 

Let  us  look  calmly  at  the  meaning  of  this  statement,  which  is  as 
fallacious  as  it  is  reckless.  It  seems  akin  to  the  early  counsel,  '^  Te 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  Taken  in  its  common 
signification,  as  used  theologically,  error  is  either  ''false  doctrine," 
whereby  one  wanders  from  the  rule  of  God's  word,  or  "  sin  of  any 
kind,"  which  is  a  wandering  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  missing  the 
end  of  God's  glory  and  our  own  good.  In  the  first  aspect  it  is  used 
in  1  John,  iv.  6 — "  We  are  of  God:  he  that  knoweth  God  heareth  us; 
he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us.  Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of 
truth,  and  the  spirit  of  error."  In  Psalm  xix.  12,  the  term  error  is 
employed  in  the  latter  sense.  "Who  can  understand  his  errors? 
cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults."  In  either  sense,  error  is  the 
direct,  uniform,  and  perpetual  antagonist  of  divine  truth  and  right 
moral  action.  No  variation  of  degree,  alteration  of  circumstances,  or 
change  of  persons,  can  in  the  slightest  respect  transform  its  nature. 
There  are  some  errors  like  some  sins,  which  "  in  themselves,  or  by 
reason  of  their  several  aggravations,  are  more  heinous,  in  the  sight  of 
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Goil,  than  others."     There  arc  errors,  both  in  doctrine  and  praolifle, 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  salvation  while  nnrepented  of  ui 
unforgiven.    There  are  some  which  are  in  their  nature  unpaidonaibk, 
as  they  voluntarily  shut,  and  keep  shut,  the  door  of  mercy.     It  iioot 
our  object  either  to  define  these,  or  to  draw  the  line  between  little  aii 
groat  errors.    For  this  process  the  Ood  of  truth  has  famished  no  stand- 
ard; neither  is  man  qualified  to  judge  of  the  comparative  magnitude  c( 
errors,  or  their  ultimate  results  upon  Gkxl's  government  and  man'i 
nature.     We  merely  maintain  that  evert/  error^  being  a  deviation  froa 
the  nile  of  God's  word,  or  the  path  of  duty,  is  the  antagonist  c^  diviM 
truth  and  divine  «iuthority,  and,  as  such,  must  in  every  case  be  efi 
If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  ''  to  know  the  spirit  d 
truth  and  the  spirit  of  error'* — the  one  as  coming  from  Gkxl,  the  other 
as  coming  from  Satan.     Every  error  bears  the  impress  of  its  aatboi^ 
and  retains,  in  all  circumstances,  the  same  antagonistic  relations  to 
divine  troth.     Error  is  never  harmless.    However  trivial  it  may  i^ 
pear  in  the  judgment  of  man,  it  is  a  lie  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d.     Satan 
is  not  less  the  enemy  of  God  and  of  troth  when  he  assumes  the  a^KCt 
of  an  angel  of  light;  and  no  more  is  error  when  decked  ont  in  tbe 
stolen  robes  of  Christian  charity.     Indeed,  it  is  never  more  dangenw 
than  when  it  assumes  the  garb  of  charity,  and  is  most  earnest  in  the  pro- 
secution of  religion.  It  is  all  the  more  dangerous  because  of  the  difficultj 
of  detection  in  its  earlier  stages.     There  are  some  errors  so  gross,  that 
none  but  the  most  ignorant  or  vicious  would  adopt  them ;  while  otben 
are  so  subtle,  and  so  like  earnest  troth,  that  the  elect  can  scarcely 
discern  them.     But  both  are  the  same  in  nature,  and  are  only  seen  in 
different  stages  of  development.     All  the  error  developed  in  our  fidlen 
world  has  sprung  from  the  primary  root  of  Mieving  Satan  rather  than 
God.     In  every  stage  of  development,  whether  characterised  by  ear- 
nestness or  indifference,  error  is,  and  ought  to  bo  viewed  as  the  enemy 
of  God  and  of  man.    The  more  earnest,  the  more  dangerous  must  error 
be.     The  fact  is,  that  error,  like  its  author,  Satan,  is  characterised 
by  incessant  activity.     Earaestness  in  the  subversion  of  truth  has 
l)een  the  leading  feature  of  falsehood  in  all  ages.     Is  not  **  the  mys- 
tery of  iniquity"  the  very  embodiment  of  activity — the  type  of  zeal 
and  earnestness  ?     Yet  who  would  venture  to  say  that  the  corruptions 
of  Popery  are  better  than  even  the  cold  formalities  of  an  orthodox 
faith.     As  well  might  any  man  afiSrm  that  an  active  poison  is  more 
innocuous  than  nntritious  food  in  a  cold  or  unpalatable  state.     Nay 
more,  though  poison  may  be  used  as  a  counteractive  in  the  healing 
art,  error  is  universally  destructive  of  spiritual  life. 

But  there  is  a  double  fallacy  in  the  sentiment  already  quoted. 
First.  The  fallacy  that  error  can  ever  be  innocuous.  Second^  That 
genuine  orthodoxy  can  be  dead.  If  by  orthodoxy  is  meant  what  is  in 
accordance  with  the  truth  of  God,  there  can  be  no  alliance  between 
it  and  error.  They  are  never  fpund  in  the  same  category.  Anta- 
gonism is  their  primary  and  essential  relation.  Error  can  in  no  shape 
or  degree  aid  the  truth :  it  is  the  ever- varying  instrament  by  which 
Satan  aims  at  its  subversion. 
Truth,  on  the  other  hand,  can  never  be  dead.     Those  formally  pro- 
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foBsing  its  dogmas  may  do  so  falsely.  There  may  be  no  faith  corres- 
poDding  to  the  adoption  of  a  creed;  but  in  that  case  it  is  the  professor 
who  is  dead,  not  the  truth  which  he  externally  holds.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  *^  holding  the  truth  in  unrighteousness/'  and  also  as  *^  hav- 
ing a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof; "  but  those 
doing  so  are  not  only  guilty  of  practical  error  of  the  most  dangerous 
description,  but  also  ready  for  the  reception  of  any  speculative  error 
that  may  be  thrust  upon  them.  We  leave  it  to  self-constituted  casu- 
ists to  determine  whether  hypocrisy  or  speculative  error  is  the  more 
dangerous;  but  we  solemnly  protest  against  these  random  flings  at 
orthodoxy  by  men  who  have  no  wholesome  dread  of  errors,  great  or 
small.     Contempt  of  orthodoxy  is  the  usual  precursor  of  apostacy. 

Wherever  an  orthodox  creed  is  honestly  held,  the  truth  will  be 
operative.  The  more  firmly  and  the  more  comprehensively  truth  is 
held,  the  more  extensive  will  be  its  operation  and  influence.  Wo 
see  what  truth  has  done  in  the  establishment  and  extension  of  the 
Church  at  the  Christian  era.  We  see  what  truth  effected  at  the  Re- 
formation. And,  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  was  not  merely  truth  held 
in  the  heart,  but  truth  professed  and  exhibited  in  an  orthodox  creed, 
that  was  made  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  Satan's  strongholds  of 
error  and  superstition.  All  the  evil  that  is  in  our  world  has  sprung 
from  theoretical  and  practical  error.  "The  spirit  of  error"  is  the 
spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  whether  without 
or  within  the  Church;  while  the  Spirit  of  truth  dwells  in,  and  works 
by  the  children  of  God  in  their  perpetual  warfare  with  falsehood. 

What,  then,  is  the  modem  nursery  of  error  ?  False  views  of  its  na- 
ture, such  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  expose,  and  a  false  charity,  by 
which  it  is  practically  encouraged  and  fostered.  Presuming  that 
error  is  innocuous,  zeal,  instead  of  truth,  is  adopted  as  the  criterion  of 
character.  The  restless  activity  of  falsehood  is  placed  in  contrast 
with  the  stately  goings  of  divine  truth..  The  bustle  and  sound  of 
benevolent  activity  is  mistaken  for  the  energy  that  truth  inspires.  A 
profession  of  love  is  substituted  for  a  profession  of  faith,  and  activity 
towards  man  for  subjection  to  the  authority  of  God.  We  candidly 
confess  that  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  solid  basis  for  love  to  man 
where  the  primary  basis  of  love  to  God,  and  consequent  love  to  His 
truth,  are  wanting.  As  far  as  experience  and  observation  can  test 
this  specious  profession  of  charity,  it  amounts  practically  to  the  essence 
of  intolerance  towards  all  who  are  not  regulated  by  its  maxims. 

The  first  step  in  this  course  of  apostacy,  is  holding  the  truth  in 
abeyance,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  some  preconceived  object; 
the  subsequent  step  is  the  active  toleration  of  error.  The  first  stage 
was  passed  in  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  when  the  interests  of  truth 
were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  peace ;  the  latter  is  now  in  prospect, 
when  the  demand  is  made  for  the  active  toleration  of  error,  in  order 
to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  those 
who  denounce  error  in  the  Church,  will  receive  a  hint  that  they  can 
be  no  longer  tolerated  there,  just  as  Mr  Spurgeon  has  done  from  the 
leaders  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  that  he  can  be  no  longer  among 
its  members,  if  he  exposes  and  condemns  the  corruptions  of  Prelacy. 
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As  with  the  Papacy,  which  appears  as  the  champion  of  Uberty,  nntH  it 
is  strong  enough  to  trample  on  genuine  freedom ,  so  with  this  fiJn 
charity,  that  will  not  think  evil  even  of  '*  earnest  error/'  bot  whidi 
can  think  only  evil  of  a  faithful  testimony  for  the  tmUi.  We  sees 
to  have  arrived  at  that  stage  of  apoetacy  from  the  troth  when  ersi 
its  professed  and  pledged  teachers  cannot  distingoish  betwem  good 
and  evil.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  woe  proDonnoed  by  Iniak 
against  those  who  confound  truUi  and  error — those  who,  in  dretd  ol 
being  esteemed  rigidly  orthodox,  become  the  patrons  ai  ^earaeit 
error."  ''Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  eril;  that 
put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness;  that  put  bitter  for 
sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter  I" 

Let  none  suppose  that  error  will  be  held  innocent^  or  its  patrons 
escape  the  punishment  with  which  it  shall  be  visited.  Jost  as  sue 
as  an  error  in  the  physical  world  will  produce  its  physical  conse- 
quences, so  will  moral  error  in  the  spiritual  world.  If  a  man  be- 
lieves poison  to  be  wholesome  food,  and  partakes  of  it  as  such,  hii 
belief  will  not  save  him ;  he  must  bear  the  punishment.  If  a  mariner 
does  not  look  to  his  chart,  his  belief  that  he  is  steering  a  right  cooisb 
will  not  save  his  ship.  And  so  if  a  man  errs  from  the  word  of  CM 
as  the  rule  of  faith,  or  the  law  of  Ood  as  the  rule  of  duty,  he  must 
suffer  the  punishment  according  to  his  error.  The  nature  of  enrar  ia 
to  produce  evil.  It  carries  its  own  punishment  within  it,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  it  will  bear  its  bitter  fruit. 

It  is  vain  to  say,  with  some  apologists  of  error,  that  its  appear- 
ance will  call  forth  a  fresh  defence  of  the  truth,  or  that  the  earnest- 
ness of  error  will  stimulate  the  energy  of  truth.  The  guilt  of  the 
primary  apostacy  lies  with  Satan,  and  with  man  in  league  with 
Satan,  though  God  has  made  the  fall  an  occasion  of  revealing  re- 
demption. And  so  with  every  species  of  error.  The  guilt  lies  wi&  its 
propagator,  and  those  who  cast  over  it  the  shield  of  toleration,  what- 
ever instruments  the  Ood  of  truth  may  employ  to  counteract  its  in- 
fluence. In  whatever  aspect  error  appears  in  the  Church,  it  must  be 
treated  as  the  enemy  of  God  and  His  truth.  Extirpation  of  error  is 
the  law  of  the  Lord's  vineyard.  **  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly 
Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up."  Error,  like  sin,  can 
have  no  judicial  toleration.  No  man  can  protect  or  give  it  counte- 
nance without  involving  the  guilt  of  rebellion  against  Ood. 
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It  is  delightful  to  see  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  early  Spring,  and  to 
hear  the  first  songs  of  the  birds,  when  the  Winter  is  past,  and  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone.  It  is  far  more  delightful  to  witness  the  buds 
and  blossoms  of  early  piety,  and  to  hear  the  first  breathings  of  the 
soul  after  God.  Early  piety  is  not  overlooked  nor  disregarded  in 
heaven,  whatever  account  may  be  taken  of  it  on  earth;  and  it  is  re- 
commended to  the  young,  both  by  precepts  and  examples,  in  the  Book 
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of  Ood.  It  is  said  of  the  youthful  Abijah,  that  *^  in  him  was  found 
some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel/'  It  is  also  affirmed 
in  regard  to  Timothy,  that  from  a  child  he  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation.  The  charge  of  Solo- 
mon is, ''  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth." 

Mary  Auld,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  died  on  the  25th  July  last, 
at  the  early  age  of  six  years  and  a  half.  She  was  the  youngest  child 
of  a  widowed  mother.  Her  father  died  upwards  of  five  years  before 
herself.  Her  mother  was  left  with  six  children.  The  death  of  the 
husband  was  succeeded  by  the  spiritual  life  of  the  wife.  Left  without 
means  of  temporal  support,  she  was  led  to  ^'  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  His  righteousness/'  trusting  that  all  other  things  would  be 
added  to  her.  Having  found  the  Saviour,  she  became  most  solicitous 
about  the  everlasting  welfare  of  her  children,  and  laboured  and  prayed 
that  they  might  be  brought  to  Jesus. 

About  two  years  before  her  death,  Mary's  constitution  was  weakened 
by  a  swelling  in  the  joint  of  one  of  her  Umbs,  and  from  that  time  she 
continued  weak  and  delicate,  and  her  strength  gradually  declined. 
As  she  became  weaker,  the  anxiety  of  her  mother  for  her  etemd  hap- 
piness greatly  increased.  The  salvation  of  her  child  was  of  far  more 
importance  in  her  estimation  than  her  life  or  health.  She  was  most 
desirous  to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  that  her  dear  child  was  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Gk)d,  and  an  heir  of  heaven.  For  such  evi- 
dence she  laboured,  and  wept,  and  prayed,  and  continued  wrestling, 
until  she  obtained  the  blessing. 

As  Mary  was  naturally  of  a  very  quiet  temperament,  and  not  in- 
clined to  speak  much  about  any  subject,  she  said  little  to  her  mother 
about  spiritual  things.  When  her  minister  called,  she  repeated  the 
psalm  of  childhood — ^the  twenty-  third,  and  also  the  first  Psalm.  She  also 
quoted  the  Saviour's  welcome  to  children — "  SufiFer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Gbd." 
But  still  her  views  of  spiritual  things  were  very  limited.  Some 
months  before  her  death,  her  minister  requested  her  to  commit  the 
text — '^  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  Qod;  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me," — and  to  use  it  in  prayer  every  day  until  his  return.  On 
occasion  of  his  next  visit,  he  asked  her  to  repeat  the  passage  just 
quoted,  which  was  done  correctly,  and  with  becoming  solemnity.  He 
then  asked — "Have  you  used  that  in  prayer  every  day  ?"  to  which  she 
replied,  "  Yes."  This  passage  committed,  and  thus  used  in  prayer,  was 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  short  life  of  Mary.  Her  mind 
appeared  to  expand,  her  interest  in  the  word  of  God  to  increase,  and, 
though  she  could  not  read,  she  committed  to  memory,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  a  number  of  psalms  and  other  passages  of  the  Scriptures. 
After  committing  the  above  text,  her  minister  asked  her  to  learn  some 
verses  of  the  ciii.  Psalm,  commencing  with  the  words — 

"  Sach  pity  as  a  father  hath  unto  his  children  dear; 
Like  pity  shews  the  Lord  to  sach  as  worship  Him  in  fear." 

She  then  learned  the  whole  of  this  Psalm.  Afterwards,  she  repeated 
to  her  minister,  from  time  to  time,  the  xc.  Psalm,  and  then  the  xxxiv., 
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beginoing  with  the  verses  most  suitable  to  her  circomalaiices.  In 
June  last  she  was  requested  to  commit  the  liiL  chapter  d  XBuahr 
which  she  accomplished  in  a  very  short  time.  The  next  time  that 
her  minister  called,  he  foond  her  mach  weaker;  bat  she  was  out  of 
bedf  and  stretched  on  a  pillow.  Ljiog,  in  a  very  exhaosted  state  d 
body,  she  repeated,  with  great  delight  and  evident  satis&ctioii,  the 
whole  of  the  liiL  of  Isaiah  and  the  xzxiv.  Psalm.  Seeing  that  death 
could  be  at  no  great  distance,  he  asked  her  to  commit  some  renes  in 
Bevelation,  descriptive  of  the  state  of  the  blessed  before  the  throne. 
When  he  returned,  she  quoted  the  following: — "And  God  shall  wipe 
awaj  all  tears  from  their  eyes;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  ne- 
ther sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain:  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away.  .  .  '.  And  there  shall  be  no  night 
there;  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun;  for  tlie  Lord 
Qod  giveth  them  light:  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 
These  were  the  last  verses  that  Mary  was  able  to  commit.  When 
her  minister  next  called,  it  was  on  the  Friday  evening  preceding  her 
death.  After  prayer,  and  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  he  promised 
to  return  again  before  ten  o'clock,  as  he  had  to  leave  for  CHasgow  on 
the  following  morning.  When  he  returned  that  night,  he  foond  her 
very  feeble.  He  asked  her  what  message  she  had  for  her  brother  in 
Glasgow,  and  said  he  would  call  upon  him  and  deliver  it  before  his 
return  on  Monday.  She  thought  a  little,  and  then,  lifting  her  eyes, 
said  with  a  feeble  voice,  '*  To  love  Jesus,  and  seek  the  Holy  Spirit" 
The  minister  then  asked  her,  "Do  you  love  Jesus,  and  sedc  the 
Holy  Spirit  ?"  She  replied,  ^  Yes."  He  said  that  he  would  deliver 
the  message  to  her  brother,  and  then  took  farewell.  The  message  of 
Mary  was  delivered  on  the  Monday  forenoon  to  her  brother  in  Glas- 
gow; but,  before  that  time,  her  s^iirit  had  taken  its  flight,  as  we  trust, 
to  that  Saviour  who  says,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  onto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

This  short  and  imperfect  notice  of  one  of  the  lambs  of  Christ's  flock, 
suggests  a  number  of  lessons,  both  to  parents  and  children.  It  con- 
firms the  oft-repeated  truth,  that  when  parents  are  in  right  earnest 
about  their  own  salvation,  they  will  not  be  negligent  in  seeking  the 
eternal  well-being  of  their  children.  They  will  have  no  greater  joy 
than  to  see  their  children  walking  in  the  truth.  They  will  travail  as 
in  birth  till  Christ  be  formed  in  the  souls  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 
It  also  teaches  that  fervent,  believing,  and  importunate  prayer  on  be- 
half of  children,  will  succeed  with  God.  The  mother  of  Mary  wept 
and  made  supplication  on  her  behalf,  and  God  granted  to  her  the 
thing  that  she  longed  for.  She  declared,  after  the  death  of  her  child, 
that  God  had  given  to  her  all  that  she  asked,  and  that  what  He  had 
done  should  encourage  her  to  pray  for  the  salvation  of  all  her  other  chil- 
dren. It  also  illustrates  the  sacred  text — '*  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
and  sucklings  hast  thou  perfected  praise."  How  strikingly  was  this 
verified,  in  the  most  instructive,  solemn,  and  comprehensive  message 
sent  by  Mary  to  her  brother — "  To  love  Jesus,  and  seek  the  Holy 
Spirit  I"  ^ 

I^  our  young  readers  ponder  this  important  message,  sent  from  the 
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dyiDg  bed  of  a- little  girl  to  her  brother,  who  is  bat  a  youth;  and, 
when  the  question  is  asked  at  them,  *'  Do  you  love  Jesus,  and  seek 
the  Holy  Spirit?"  may  they  be  able  to  reply,  Yes — "Lord  thou 
knowest  all  things;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee/'  It  also  evinces 
the  duty  and  propriety  of  making  the  young  early  acquainted  with 
the  Scriptures.  Mary  could  not  read  the  Book  of  Cfod;  but  the  Songs 
of  Zion  were  laid  up  in  her  heart,  and  some  important  passages  com- 
mitted to  memory.  "  These  words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
shall  be  in  thine  heart:  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when 
thou  risest  up.'' 
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James  Bell,  author  of  "  Critical  Researches  in  Geography,"  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bell,  minister  of  the  Relief  Congregation 
at  Jedburgh,  and  afterwards  inducted  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  con- 
gregation in  the  Relief  communion  in  Glasgow.  His  son  James  was 
bom  at  Jedburgh  in  1769.  He  received  a  liberal  education  in  Glas- 
gow; but,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  a  learned  profession,  he  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  weaving  business,  and  afterwards  commenced 
trade  on  his  own  account.  In  consequence,  however,  of  mercantile 
depression,  he  gave  up  his  manual  occupation,  and  became  a  teacher 
of  the  classics  to  young  men  attending  the  University.  During  his 
employment  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  he  applied  himself  with  untiring 
zeal,  to  the  study  of  history,  systematic  theology,  and  geography.  He 
afterwards  published  his  celebrated  work,  "A  system  of  Popular  and 
Scientific  Geography,"  in  six  vols.  He  also  edited  an  elegant  edition 
of  "Rollings  Ancient  History,"  copiously  illustrated  with  notes. 
These  notes  manifest  his  great  learning,  unwearied  research,  true 
piety,  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  divine  truth.  From  one  of 
his  notes,  appended  to  "  Rollings  History  of  Alexanders'  Successors," 
we  extract  Uie  following  judicious  interpretation  of  the  prediction  of 
Isaiah  concemir^  Egypt  (chap.  xix.  18-21).  It  is  contained  in 
the  2d  vol.  of  "Rollin,"  p.  618,  and  is  a  powerftil  Olustration  and  de- 
fence of  the  duty  of  national  covenanting — all  the  more  interesting 
and  valuable,  as  the  unbiassed  sentiments  of  the  son  of  a  minister  of 
the  Relief  Church. 

"It  is  further  aaid,  in  the  prediction  mentioned  by  our  author,  that  the 
Egyptians  shall  cry  to  the  Lord  because  of  the  oppressor;  that  they  shall  return 
to  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  be  entreated  of  them;  that  the  Lord  shall  be  known 
in  Egypt,  and  that  the  Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord  in  that  day ; — all  which 
point  out  the  future  conversion  of  the  Egyptians.  And  then  the  blessed  &uits  of 
such  conversion  are  described :  the  Egyptians  shall  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts; 
yea,  they  shall  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  perform  it.  Now,  all  this  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  temple  of  Onias.  The  Egyptians,  and  not  the  Jews  who  then 
dwelt  in  Egypt,  are  all  along  the  subject  of  the  predicate — the  people  spoken  of. 
The  knowledge  and  the  prayer,  the  oath  and  the  vow,  must  be  here  under- 
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stood  literally.  All  acceptable  prayer  is  the  fruit  of  faith,  the  laagaafs  of  tfe 
new-born  bouI;  and  if  of  fidth,  thiB  latter  presappoaee  knowledge;  for  the  md 
must  see  before  it  believe;  the  eyes  of  the  understanding  must  be  opened, k 
order  to  see  the  object  presented,  before  it  can  believe  in  that  object.  Boiit 
may  be  asked  how  this  knowledge  is  to  be  produced  in  the  KgjrptianB.  Ik 
answer  is  in  the  22d  verse  of  the  prediction :  'And  the  Lord  shall  smite  £g7P^ 
He  shall  smite  and  heal  it.'  Here  it  is  said  He  shall  smite;  but  it  is  in  mm;, 
for  it  is  in  order  to  heal ;  and  what  is  the  consequence?  'And  they  shall  is- 
turn  even  to  the  Lord;  and  He  shall  be  entreated  of  them,  and  ahall  heaJ  thsBL* 
The  smiting  here,  I  understand  of  making  Egypt  pass  under  the  rod  of  the  op- 
pressor, in  the  20th  verse;  and  this  rod  being  sanctified  to  them  aa  a 
being  blessed  of  Him  who  sent  it,  it  is  said,  'They  shall  cry  to  the  Loud 
'of  the  oppressors;  and  He  shall  send  them  a  Saviour,  and  a  groat  One,  and  Hi 
shall  deliver  them.'  The  Egyptians  had  already  got  eye-ealv^  for  they  oooU 
both  see  and  cry  for  deliverance;  and  this  cry  is  followed  with  a  political  heal- 
ing. '  Cry  imto  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,'  is  the  duty  enjoined;  '  and  I  will 
answer  thee,'  is  the  gracious  promise  made  to  the  prayer  of  faith.  Tb> 
Egyptians,  having  passed  under  the  rod  of  the  oppressors,  uttered  the  ay  of 
prayer  to  the  Lord  for  deliverance,  and  obtained  political  deliverance.  It  is  said, 
'And  the  Lord  shall  be  known  in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord 
in  that  day.'  They  had  known  Him,  as  a  nation,  long  before,  but  never  in  s 
way  of  mercy,  but  in  that  of  judgment.  Long  before,  as  the  Lord  told  Maeee, 
they  knew,  by  awful  experience,  that  God  was  Jehovah,  when  He  had  multiplied 
His  signs  and  His  wonders  in  their  land,  and  gotten  Himself  the  victory  overall 
the  gods  of  Egypt.  Then  He  smote,  but  not  to  heal;  yea,  He  smote  in  order  to 
harden;  for  said  He  to  Moses,  'I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  that  he  "^^Jl  not 
let  the  people  go.'  All  judgments,  unless  accompanied  with  the  healing  infin* 
ences  of  sovereign  grace,  but  servo  to  harden  the  sinner,  and  drive  him  &ither 
from  God.  Even  God's  long-suffering  patience  does  not  soften  the  unconveited 
sinner;  for  He  bears  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  dt- 
struction.  Hence,  on  every  succeeding  judgment,  the  Egyptians  were  nioT«  haid- 
ened,  just  as  they  knew  by  more  awful  experience  that  God  was  Jehovah,  execut- 
ing terrible  things  in  righteousness.  But  here  the  Egyptians  shall  be  made  to 
sing  of  mercy  and  of  judgment.  Having  cried  to  the  Lord  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  been  delivered  in  a  day  of  mercy,  they  shall  know  Tfim  in  a  saving 
manner— shall  make  an  oblation  of  gratitude  to  Him  for  His  mercy — make  them- 
selves living  sacrifices  to  Him,  and  dedicate  themselves  to  His  service  as  anatioo. 
This  last  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  of  swearing  to  the  Lord  of  hosts;  yea,  of 
vowing  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  performing  it.  This  phraseology  is  exactly 
agreeable  to  that  of  David:  '  I  have  sworn  and  I  will  perform  it;  that  I  will 
keep  Thy  righteous  judgments'  (Psalm  cxix.  106);  and  to  his  resolution  (Psahn 
cxvi.),  there  repeated,  'I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord  now,  in  the  presence  of 
all  His  people.'  The  Egyptians  shall  perform  the  duty  enjoined  by  David 
(Psalm  Ixxvi  11)— 'Vow,  and  pay  unto  the  Lord  your  God;'  and  by  God  Him- 
self (Psalm  1.  14) — 'Pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Moat  High.' 

"  Most  conmientators,  in  the  present  day,  understand  the  oath  and  vow  here 
mentioned  figuratively,  and  not  at  all  in  the  sense  which  the  words  at  first  sight 
are  apt  to  convey.  They  afl5rm  that  there  are  no  such  things  commanded,  nnder 
the  present  economy,  as  religious  swearing  and  vowing;  nay,  that  it  is  sinful  to 
do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both;  and  that  they  were  peculiar  to  the 
Mosaic  economy  and  to  the  Canaan  establishment.  To  me  this  seems  very 
strange.      I  see  no  more  impropriety  in  a  man's  swearing  allegiance  to  his  God 
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than  to  his  king,  when  it  is  done  voluntarily,  in  the  spuit  of  a  true  ahd  active 
futh,  and  in  an  humble  dependanoe  on  the  Divine  aasistauoe.  Vowing  and  swear- 
ing were  not  peculiar  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  pretended,  but  were  known 
and  practised  in  the  patriarchal  age,  long  before  the  exode  from  Egypt,  and 
promulgation  of  the  law.  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  after  the  Bethel  vision,  and  Qod 
raninded  him  of  that  vow  after  his  return  to  his  native  land,  saying,  *  Arise,  go 
up  to  Bethel,  and  dwell  there,  where  thou  auointedst  the  piUar,  and  where  thou 
Towedst  a  vow.'  What^  said  Jacob  to  his  household  ?  *  Let  us  arise,  and  go  up  to 
Bethel;  and  I  will  make  there  an  altar  unto  Crod,  who  delivered  me  in  the  day  of 
my  distress,  and  was  with  me  in  the  way  which  I  went'  As  God  graciously  re- 
minded  Jacob  of  his  vow,  so  Jacob,  out  of  humble  gratitude  to  Him  who  heard 
iiim  in  the  day  of  his  distress,  bade  his  &unily  arise  and  go  with  him  there  to  pay 
what  he  vowed.  So  the  Egyptians,  after  the  example  of  the  patriarch's  gratitude, 
mre  said  by  the  prophet  to  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts;  yea,  to  vow  a  vow  imto 
the  Lord,  and  perform  it;  and  why?  Because  the  Lord  had  heard  them  in  the 
day  of  their  distress,  and  saved  them  from  the  rod  of  the  oppressor. 

"Vowing  and  swearing  were  known  in  the  days  of  Job,  who,  according  to  the  as- 
tronomical calculations  of  Dr  Brinkly,  and  the  chronology  of  Dr  Hales,  lived  at  least 
eight  himdred  years  prior  to  the  exode  from  Eygpt.  'As  God  liveth,'  says  the 
holy  and  patient  patriarch,  'all  the  while  my  breath  is  in  me,  and  the  breath  of 
God  is  in  my  nostrils,  my  lips  shall  not  speak  wickedness,  nor  my  tongue  utter 
deceit  (Job,  xxviL  2-4);  and  says  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  (chap,  xxii.)  to  Job, 
'Thou  shalt  make  thy  prayer  unto  Him,  and  He  shall  hear  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
pay  thy  vows.*  Now,  the  Egyptians  are  predicted  to  do  exactly  the  same  thisg. 
I,  therefore,  understand  th«  oath  and  swearing  of  the  Egyptians  to  be  moral, 
not  legal, — ^literal,  but  not  figurative.  Our  blessed  Lord  himself,  who  came  not 
to  abolish  the  law,  but  to  confirm  it — ^who  came  only  to  abolish  the  types  and 
shadows  of  that  dispensation  which  prefigured  Himself,  but  not  its  moral  in- 
stitutions— says,  'Thou  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths.'  This  implies 
that  oaths  were  then  made;  and  if  it  was  a  duty  enjoined  by  Him  to  perform 
them,  it  surely  was  not  sinful  in  men  to  make  them,  or  else  we  must  say  that 
our  Lord  ccjmmanded  them  to  perform  those  oaths  which  were  sinful  for  them 
to  make.  We  arc  told  by  Pliny,  that  the  Christiana  in  his  time,  in  Bithynia, 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  commit  no  manner  of  known  wickedness,  to 
keep  their  word,  and,  when  called,  not  to  deny  their  pledge.  (See  his  epistle  to 
the  Emperor  Trajan,  No.  97).  This  act  of  the  Egyptians  is  here  predicted  to  be 
a  voluntary  national  deed — not  the  acts  of  a  few  individuals  or  societies.  It  is 
to  be  the  deed  of  a  whole  people,  gratefully  made,  faithfully  performed,  and 
graciously  accepted.  It  shall  be  the  grateful  homage  of  a  whole  people  to  that 
God  who  had  heard  their  cry,  been  entreated  of  them,  and  who.had  delivered  them 
from  the  rod  of  the  oppressors,  by  a  Saviour  and  a  great  One,  and  saved  them  in 
the  day  of  their  distress. 

**  Why  may  not  a  nation  thus  express  their  gratitude  and  their  homage  ?  Is 
it  either  inconceivable  or  impossible  ?  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  as  little  why  it  should  be  deemed  sinful. 

"  It  is  no  reason,  that  because  such  a  national  deed  as  that  of  swearing  to  the 
Lord  of  hosts — yea,  of  making  a  vow  to  the  Lord,  and  performing  it — has  not  yet 
taken  place  in  Egyi^t,  under  the  present  dispensation,  therefore  such  a  deed  shall 
never  bo  done.  The  reason  is  plain — the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  not  yet, 
in  their  real  and  proper  sense,  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ.  It  is  no  reason,  that  because  religious  national  establishments  have 
hitherto  been  used  as  mere  political  engines,  that  therefore  such  shall  always  be 
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to  it.  I  know  prophesies  arc  now  dark,  and  the  books  are  sealed,  and  men  bare 
all  been  deceived,  and  every  creature  fails;  yet  God  doth  continue  faithful,  and 
faithful  is  He  that  hath  promised,  who  will  do  it.  I  believe  these  daik  times 
are  the  womb  of  a  bright  morning. 

Many  things  more  I  might  have  said ;  but  enough.  0  brother !  keep  close  to 
God,  and  then  you  need  fear  nothing.  MaintAJn  secret  and  intimate  communion 
with  God,  and  then  a  little  of  the  creature  will  go  a  great  way.  Take  time  for 
duties  in  private.  Crowd  not  religion  into  a  comer  of  the  day.  There  is  a  Dutch 
proverb — "Nothing  is  got  by  thieving,  or  lost  by  praying."  Lay  up  all  your  good 
in  God,  so  as  to  overbalance  the  sweetness  and  bitterness  of  all  creatures.  Spend 
no  time  anxiously  in  forehand  contrivances  for  this  world :  they  never  succeed. 
God  will  run  His  dispensations  another  way.  Self-contrivancee  are  the  effects  of 
unbelief.  I  can  speak  by  experience.  Would  men  spend  those  hours  they  run 
out  in  plots  and  devices  in  communion  with  God,  and  leave  all  on  TJim  by  ven- 
tiuresome  believing,  they  would  have  more  peace  and  comfort. 

I  leave  you  with  your  God  and  mine.  The  Lord  Jesus  be  with  your  spirit 
Pray  for  your  own  soul ;  pray  for  Jenufialem;  and  pray  earnestly  for  your  poor 
brother. 
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In  all  worship  except  that  which  is  exclusively  the  homage  of  the 
heart,  there  is  the  internal  and  external.  In  social  and  public  wor- 
ship, the  external  is  necessary  and  important  in  its  own  place.  By  it, 
when  accompanied  with  the  internal,  or  the  q)iritual,  the  glory  of  Grod 
and  the  good  of  men  are  promoted.  But  when  the  spiritual  is  want- 
ing, the  external  is  but  as  a  dead  body,  whence  the  spirit  has  departed. 
It  is  so  as  seen  by  God,  whatever  its  attractions  may  be  in  the  eyes 
of  men.  It  is  so  far  from  being  pleasing  to  Him,  that  it  is  only  a 
solemn  mockery  of  the  heart-searching  Jehovah.  Whatever  preten- 
sions such  worshippers  may  make,  they  are  no  better,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  than  those  of  whom  He  says,  "  These  are  a  smoke  in  my  nose" 
(Isa.  Ixv.  5),  and  their  worship,  instead  of  being  accepted,  is  an 
abomination. 

But  in  what  does  spirituality  of  worship  consist  ?  It  consists  in 
the  homage  of  the  heart  and  soul,  which  is  yielded  to  Gkxi  in  the 
acts  of  His  worship.  It  consists  in  the  measure  in  which  feitb,  by 
which  the  presence  and  glory  of  God  is  realised  to  the  soul,  is  exer- 
cised— in  which  love  and  gratitude  to  God  in  Christ  fill  the  hearts  of 
worshippers,  and  a  holy  fear  of  God,  and  respect  to  Him,  jKjrvade 
their  minds.  Our  worship  is  spiritual  only  in  as  far  as  we  have 
actual  intercourse  with  the  invisible  God  in  it;  and  for  all  the  measure 
in  which  this  is  our  blissful  attainment,  we  are  debtors  to  the  gracious 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  implanting  grace  in  our  souls,  and  draw- 
ing it  forth  into  exercise.  For,  without  Him,  we  can  do  nothing  that 
is  truly  pleasing  to  God,  any  more  than  without  union  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  of  which  the  Spirit  is  the  glorious  in\nncible  and  living 
bond.  This  is  the  tnith  taught  in  the  words  of  the  great  Prophet 
himself,  when  He  says,  "  God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  that  worship  Him" 
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— who  are  trae  worshippers — "must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth"  (John,  iv.  24);  and  this  they  can  only  do  by  having  their 
souls  lifted  to  Him,  and  their  hearts  occupied  about  Him,  as  the  ob- 
ject of  their  fear,  love,  admiration,  and  adoration.  To  the  absence  of 
such  spirituality  there  is  reference  in  these  words:  "  This  people  draw 
near  me  with  their  mouth,  and  with  their  lips  do  honour  me,  but  have 
removed  their  heart  far  from  me"  (Isa.  xxix.  13).  Men  contemplate 
the  outward  appearance  of  worshippers,  which  is  often  deceptive ;  but 
"  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart."  He  cannot  be  deceived.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  that  calls  for  greater  watchfulness  than  to  see  that 
we  be  true  worshippers  in  the  closet,  in  the  family,  in  the  social  meet- 
ing, and  in  the  public  assembly.  There  is  just  as  much  true  religion 
among  us,  and  in  the  Church  universal,  as  there  is  spiritual  worship. 
There  is  great  danger  of  resting  in  what  is  external  in  acts  of  holy 
worship.  The  best  are  largely  chargeable  with  this;  and  it  is  only  by 
the  Spirit  resting  on  us,  and  working  in  us,  that  we  can  be  preserved 
from  it. 

It  is  known  only  to  God  how  many  in  the  visible  Church  scarcely 
ever  rise  above  what  is  external  in  the  formal  acts  of  His  worship. 
They  utter  the  words  of  the  song  of  praise — ^they  join,  so  far  as  they 
can,  in  following  the  tune,  and  are  pleased  in  hearing  it  well  sung^ 
— but  this,  at  most,  is  the  sum  of  their  worship.  They  have  not  their 
hearts  and  souls  lifted  to  God,  and  enjoy  not  communion  with  Him, 
in  this  important  part  of  divine  worship.  They  stand  up  or  kneel  at 
prayer — lliey  so  far  hear  and  attend  to  the  words  of  him  who  leads 
this  part  of  the  devotions, — but  they  aim  not  at  making  the  language 
of  adoration  and  of  confession,  thanksgiving  and  petition,  their  own, 
and  at  having  their  own  hearts  pourpd  out  to  God,  and  their  souls 
lifted  up  to  Him.  Hence  it  is  that  this  part  of  worship  soon  becomes 
a  weariness;  and  they  say  of  it,  as  of  the  Sabbath,  When  will  it  be 
over? 

There  is  scarcely  any  cause  to  doubt,  that  it  is  because  the  spiritu- 
ality of  worship  is  so  much  wanting  at  the  present  time,  that  there  is 
80  much  demand  for  external  attractions  in  connection  with  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion.  Were  the  realities  of  fellowship  with  the  Father 
and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  more  enjoyed,  the  use  of  musical  in- 
struments, such  as  organs  and  violins,  would  be  so  far  from  being 
sought,  that  they  wo^d  be  felt  an  annoyance,  tending  to  draw  away 
the  soul  from  the  highest  source  of  blessedness-— communion  with  the 
invisible  God  by  faith,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  His  word.  The  apos- 
tles and  primitive  Christians  needed  no  such  carnal  auxiliaries  to  their 
devotions,  when  met  with  one  accord  for  worship,  either  before,  or 
after,  or  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  They  had  no  place  in  the  primi- 
tive Church.  They  came  in  with  Popery,  and  they  are  being  sought 
aft^r,  along  with  the  revival  of  Popery,  within  and  without  so-called 
Protestant  churches.  From  Popish  corruptions  in  worship  the  Church 
of  England  was  never  cleansed;  and  when  spiritual  death  is  sadly 
prevailing  in  Scotland — when  this  has  banished  the  worship  of  God 
from  countless  families  and  closets — when  death  of  the  worst  kind 
has  come  up  into  our  windows  and  entered  into  our  closets, — such 
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are  the  coiicomitants  that  are  springing  up.  An  attempt  is  being 
made  to  supply  the  place  of  the  soul  of  worship  by  a  mimickry  of  ani- 
mation, produced  by  the  compulsory  motions  of  inanimate  materials. 

But  our  main  design  in  these  remarks  is,  to  show  the  necessity  of 
watching  against,  and  of  earnest  prayer  to  be  preserved  from,  resting 
in  our  attendance  to  the  outward  forms  of  worship,  without  the  spirit 
of  devotion  and  the  reality  of  communion  with  Grod  himself;  or  a  mere 
outward  observance  of  the  means  of  grace,  whilst  our  souls  are  not 
lifted  up  to  the  glorious  object  of  worship.  How  much  need  have  all 
to  be  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  truth,  that  the  Lord  our  God 
18  a  JEALOUS  God  I 
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*^  I  waa  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth;  because  thou  didst  it." — Psalm  zxxix.  9. 

Every  condition  in  which  men  are  placed  in  this  fallen  world  has  its 
temptations  and  dangers,  as  well  as  its  special  duties — ^youth  and  age, 
health  and  sickness,  prosperity  and  adversity.  Multitudes,  however, 
Are  very  imperfectly  impressed  with  this  truth,  and  therefore  live 
thoughtlessly.  So  did  not  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel.  And  here 
the  Holy  Spirit  records  his  behaviour  in  a  night  of  deep  adversity,  as 
a  pattern  to  be  imitated  by  others  in  similar  circumstances  from  age 
to  age.  "  I  was  dumb,"  says  he,  "  I  opened  not  my  mouth.''  The 
one  clause  explains  the  other.  He  was  not  literally  dumb,  but  he  was 
silent ;  and  he  gives  the  best  reason  for  this  part  of  his  conduct — "  be- 
cause thou  didst  it."  It  is  not  said  what  God  had  done;  but  its  being 
left  indefinite  gives  it  the  widest  range  of  application  to  deep  afflic- 
tion of  every  kind.  In  accordance  with  this,  it  is  said  that  Aaron 
held  his  peace  when  visited  with  a  very  painful  dispensation,  in  the 
sudden  death  of  his  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  by  the  hand  of  God,  as 
the  punishment  of  their  sin.  The  command  of  Grod  in  the  forty-sixth 
Psalm  may  also  be  understood  as  a  prescription  of  corresponding  duty 
under  dark  and  painful  dispensations.  "  Be  still,  and  know  that  I 
am  God:  I  will  be  exalted  among  the  heathen,  I  will  be  exalted  in 
the  earth."  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  His  glory  and  majesty — His 
rights  and  claims,  as  the  sovereign  Disposer,  should  ever  be  dutifully 
acknowledged  by  men. 

The  example  of  David  here  recorded,  with  divine  approbation,  lays 
a  foundation  for,  or  suggests,  a  few  observations,  which  it  is  now  in- 
tended to  state  and  confirm  or  illustrate. 

I.  The  hand  of  God  is  to  be  recognized  in  all  afiflictive  dispensa- 
tions, though  not  in  these  only. 

God's  hand  ought  to  be  acknowledged  in  all  dispensations,  prosper- 
ous as  well  as  adverse.  But  the  reference  in  the  text  is  to  what  is 
afflictive.  Whatever  may  be  the  instrumental  causes  of  our  afflic- 
tions, the  hand  of  God  is  to  be  recognized  appointing  or  permitting  all  ; 
and  His  hand  is  ever  holy,  however  unrighteous  the  deeds  of  men  may 
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be  in  their  doings :  they  are  the  rod  in  His  hand  for  His  people's  trial 
and  correction.  Job  set  a  noble  example  of  such  recognition  of  (Jod's 
hand  when  wicked  men  had  most  unrighteously  robbed  him  of  his 
substance,  and  slain  his  servants.  On  hearing  the  tidings  of  what 
had  befallen  him,  he  says  nothing  of  the  Sabeans  or  of  the  Chaldean 
bands,  but  traces  all  to  the  hand  of  Gtod  in  these  words—"  The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 

IT.  A  believing  recognition  of  the  hand  of  God  in  their  trials  and 
afflictions  has  a  very  solemnising  and  calming  effect  on  the  minds  of 
God's  people. 

Such  was  the  effect  which  this  had  on  David,  under  the  affliction 
to  which  he  here  refers,  whatever  it  was.  It  was  because  he  knew 
that  it  wiis  done  by  G<xl  that  he  was  dumb  and  opened  not  his  mouth. 
There  is  the  highest  reason  why  this  knowledge  should  exert  such 
salutary  influence.  God  never  does  but  what  He  has  a  perfect,  an 
absolute  right,  to  do.  Ho  is  also  unerring  in  all  that  He  does.  He 
never  did,  and  He  never  can  do  wrong.  He  never  did,  and  He  never 
can  make  any  mistake.  Seeing  the  future  in  all  its  depths,  and  see- 
ing the  effects  of  what  He  does,  in  all  its  relations  and  aspects,  He 
ever  does  what  is  best — most  for  His  own  glory  and  His  people's 
good. 

Moreover,  in  the  several  afflictions  which  He  measures  out  to  His 
people.  He  punishes  them  less,  far  less,  than  their  iniquities  deserve. 
How  much  heavier  might  their  trials  have  been  than  they  generally 
are,  even  in  this  world.  The  triab  of  Job  took  a  wide  range.  In 
one  day  his  vast  worldly  substance  is  swept  clean  away  by  bands  of 
robbers,  and  his  servants  slain.  His  ten  beloved  children — seven 
sons  and  three  daughters — are  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  elder  bro- 
ther's house  by  a  wrath -like  calamity,  and  the  richest  man  of  all  the 
men  of  the  East  is  reduced  to  poverty  and  left  childless;  but  his  own 
life  is  spared,  and  his  body  unharmed  in  any  way.  Again,  after  his 
body  is  smitten  with  a  loathsome  disease,  his  reason  is  left,  and,  above 
all,  his  interest  in  God  as  his  God,  and  the  exercise  of  a  sure  hope  of 
everlasting  blessedness.  Again,  what  are  the  deepest  temporal  afflic- 
tions to  which  any  can  be  subjected  compared  with  what  every  sin 
deserves,  and,  stiJl  more,  with  what  our  countless  sins  merit  at  the 
hand  of  God  ?  What  are  light  afflictions,  which  are  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, when  placed  in  the  balance  with  the  unending  endurance  of 
divine  penal  wrath  in  the  abodes  of  woe  I 

Further,  the  people  of  God  have  high  reason  for  this  calm,  humble 
submission,  under  the  most  afflictive  dispensations  to  sense,  in  the 
assurance  that  all  is  meted  out  in  infinite  love,  as  well  as  unerring 
wisdom — that  they  are  not  the  penal  inflictions  of  a  judge,  but  the 
chastisements  of  their  heavenly  Father,  whose  love  passeth  knowledge. 
How  consoling  the  testimonies  in  a  night  of  deep  adversity ! — "  Whom 
I  love  I  rebuke  and  chasten.  .  .  .  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He 
chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth." 

True,  sin  is  the  procuring  cause  of  all  suffering  and  sorrow.     It  is 
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this,  in  some  way,  that  renders  the  trials  of  GKkI's  children,  wboee 
iniquities  are  freely  pardoned,  necessary.  But  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  work  for  their  good — ^their  unspeakable  good.  "  Their 
light  af^iction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  them  a  hot 
more  exceeding  and  an  eternal  weight  of  glory."  Death  itself^  in  Ibe 
most  trying  outward  form,  is  made  gain  to  them.  Like  Elijah's 
chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire,  it  is  the  chariot  by  which  they  are 
speedily  carried  out  of  this  world  of  sin,  sufiering,  and  sorrow,  into 
that  home  of  rest  and  of  perfect  blessedness  which  is  prepared  for 
them  in  the  house  of  their  heavenly  Father  and  the  palace  of  the  King 
of  glory. 

III.  One  paramount  part  of  dutiful  exercise,  under  (Jod's  afficting 
hand,  is  holy,  humble  sUence. 

This  is  the  divinely  commended  example,  which  David  exhibited 
in  a  night  of  deep  affliction.  "  I  was  dumb,"  he  says,  "  I  opened  not 
my  mouth;  because  thou  didst  it."  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood absolutely.  Total  silence  at  such  seasons  is  not  required, 
nor,  if  unduly  protracted,  would  it  be  profitable,  but  injurious.  In 
this  there  would  be  a  failure  in  giving  due  glory  to  God,  in  justifying 
Him  as  is  meet,  and  in  acting  a  duti&l  part  to  ourselves  or  to  others. 
But  there  is  to  be  silence  from  murmuring  against  God  under  His 
righteous  correction.  There  is  to  be  abstinence  from  in  any  way 
charging  (Jod  foolishly,  or  quarrelling  with  His  holy,  unerring  pro- 
cedure. 

There  is,  however,  allbwance  for  deep  emotions  of  sorrow.  Jesus 
himself  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  PauFs  loving  Christian  friends 
wept  so  bitterly  at  the  thought  of  seeing  the  face  of  this  honoured  and 
beloved  servant  of  Christ  no  more,  that  he  speaks  of  his  sympathy 
with  them,  in  their  anguish  and  tears,  as  tending  to  break  his  heart. 
The  mourning  of  a  father  for  his  only  son,  or  first-bom,  is  admitted  to 
be  sorrow  of  great  intensity,  and,  when  vehement,  it  is  expressed  in 
various  ways;  nor  is  this  blamed.  No  fault  is  found  with  Job  for 
rending  his  mantle,  shaving  his  head,  and  falling  down  upon  the 
ground — strong  expressions  of  sorrow.  On  the  contrary,  the  Divine 
testimony  is,  that  in  all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God 
foolishly. 

There  are  ways,  also,  in  which  our  mouths  are  to  be  opened  in  such 
a  season  as  the  mouth  of  David  and  Job  was.  They  are  to  be  so  in 
confession  of  sin  as  the  procuring  cause — in  ascribing  righteousness 
to  God  in  His  con  tendings — in  thanksgiving  for  what  God  gave  in  the 
past,  and  for  what  He  still  leaves,  which,  in  many  cases,  could  not  be 
soon  told,  nor  its  value  easily  estimated — in  thanksgiving,  especially, 
for  spiritual  blessings,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  Our  mouth  is 
also  to  be  opened  in  prayer  to  God  for  the  good  which  He  hajs  pro- 
mised, and  which  corresponds  to  our  need  in  the  new,  and,  it  may  be, 
untried  circumstances  in  which  He  has  seen  meet  to  place  us,  beseech- 
ing Him  to  make  our  shoes  iron  and  brass,  when  the  path  to  be  walked 
over  is  rough,  and  our  strength  as  our  days,  and  also  in  pouring  out  our 
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hearts  before  Him — telling  Him,  as  we  can  tell  none  else,  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  our  wound — ^the  varied  and  aggravating  causes  of  our 
grie^  and  bM  our  burdens  and  fears.  It  is  esteemed  a  privilege  to 
have  a  very  loving  and  greatly  beloved  earthly  friend,  to  whom  we 
may  unbosom  all  our  griefis,  and  consult  about  all  our  cares;  but  what 
is  this  compared  with  the  privilege  of  having  the  most  loving  of  all 
friends  (and  who  should  also  be  the  most  beloved) — ^an  infinitely  lov- 
ing and  compassionate  Divine  Friend  and  Father — ever  near  us,  to 
utter  all  our  mind  to,  and  cast  all  our  burdens  on — one  mighty  to  save, 
sustain,  and  comfort,  in  all  circumstances. 

IV.  This  leads  us  to  remark,  that,  to  dutiful  exercise  under  afflic- 
tive dispensations,  much  Divine  help  is  needed.  Let  us  not  suppose 
that  it  is  in  us  so  to  conduct  ourselves — so  to  feel,  speak,  and  act,  in 
the  night  of  adversity,  as  to  glorify  Qod  in  the  fires.  It  is  far  from 
being  in  us  of  ourselves  to  do  this.  It  is  only  when  Gk>d  makes 
His  grace  sufficient  for  us,  and  perfects  His  strength  in  our  weakness, 
that  we  can  yield  such  good  fruit  If  left  to  grapple  with  trials  and 
temptations  in  our  own  strength,  how  sadly  would  we  fail  I  It  was 
by  being  richly  replenished  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  His  gracious  in- 
fluences and  blissful  fruits,  that  David  and  Job  were  enabled  to  feel, 
speak,  and  act,  as  they  did,  when  deep  called  unto  deep,  and  all 
God's  billows  and  waves  passed  over  them.  It  was  by  such  blissful 
support  and  supplies  of  grace  that  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  from 
age  to  age,  were  enabled,  in  enduring  the  deepest  outward  trials,  not 
only  to  abstain  firom  murmuring,  but  to  glory  in  tribulation  of  the 
most  painful  kind.  Under  what  cannot  the  Spirit  and  grace  of  Qod 
uphold  ?  When  strengthened  with  might  by  the  Spirit  in  the  inner 
man,  what  sufferings  are  so  great  that  believers  cannot  endure  them,  so  as 
to  feel  all  to  be  light?  The  afflictions  of  Paul,  and  of  the  Christians 
in  his  day,  were  for  from  light:  on  the  contrary,  they  were  such  that, 
under  their  pressure,  the  outward  man  was  perishing ;  but  he  speaks 
of  them  as  light;  and  he  might  well  do  so,  when  he  knew  that 
they  were  to  issue  in  ^*  a  far  more  exceeding  and  an  eternal  weight 
of  glory." 

This  subject  shows — 

1st  That  the  people  of  Qod  are  not  exempted  from  afflictions  in 
this  world. 

Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous.  The  third  part  is  re- 
fined, and  afflictions  are  the  furnace  into  which  they  are  put  for  that 
purpose.  "  I  will,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  bring  the  third  part  through 
the  fire,  and  will  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  try  them  as 
gold  is  tried"  (Zech.  xiii.  9).  This  has  been  the  common  lot  of  the 
saints.  So  much  has  this  been  verified,  that  exemption  from  tn^s 
would  be  evidence  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  fjEunily  of  Grod. 
**  K  ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are 
ye  bastards,  and  not  sons"  (Heb.  xii.  8).  Yea,  it  is  intimated  that 
the  more  God  recognizes  any  as  the  special  objects  of  His  favour, 
the  larger  is  their  share  of  afflictions.      Hence  the  assurance — 

4z 
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"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,  and  scourged"  (the  severest 
kind  of  discipline)  ^'eveiy  son  whom  He  receiveth''  (Heb.  xiL  6). 
We  find,  also,  that  Gbd's  oealings  with  His  most  honoured  servants,  in 
the  records  of  the  past,  are  in  harmony  with  this.  How  protracted  and 
paiufdl  were  the  afflictions  of  Job  and  of  Joseph— of  Jacob  and  of 
David — of  Jeremiah  and  of  Fanl  I  There  is  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
attesting  this  as  their  experience— of  whom  the  assoranoe  is,  ^^  They 
were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain  with 
the  sword:  they  wandered  about  in  sheep-sldns  and  goat-skins;  being 
destitute,  afflicted,  tormented''  (Heb.  xL  37).  We  should  be  more 
earnest  for  a  blessing  on  afflictioQS,  and  pront  by  them,  than  about 
being  exempted  from  them. 

2d.  Cause  of  thankfulness  that  the  Bible  abounds  so  much  with 
comfort  and  counsel  to  the  afflicted. 

One  great  design  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  a  storehouse  of  consolation 
and  direction  to  God's  afflicted  people.  How  many  bright  patterns 
is  there  held  forth  for  their  imitation !  How  many  exceeding  great 
and  precious  promises,  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  they  are  to  look 
with  confidence!  for  not  so  much  as  one  of  them  can  faiL  How 
many  names,  which  may  be  to  them  as  ointment  poured  forth  in  the 
day  of  trouble,  to  which  Ood  has  answered  in  the  experience  of  His 
people,  and  will  ever  answer !  And  in  what  cheering  lights  are  the 
issues  of  all  their  afflictions  held  forth  to  them  1  In  the  Bible  there 
is  assurance  of  Gted's  gracious  presence  with  His  people  in  all  their 
afflictions.  "  When  thou  pasgest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with 
thee;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  tiiee:  when  thou 
walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned;  neither  shall  the 
flame  kindle  upon  thee  "  (Isa.  xliii.  2).  It  assures  them  of  Divine 
support:  "Fear  thou  not;  for  I  am  with  thee:  be  not  dismayed;  for 
I  am  thy  God:  I  will  strengthen  thee;  yea,  I  will  help  thee;  yea,  I 
will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness  "  (Isa.  xli. 
10).  It  assures  them  that  all  is  working  for  their  good:  "  And  we 
kqpw  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God, 
to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  His  purpose"  (Bom.  viii.  28). 
He  is  a  refiige  for  the  oppressed,  a  refuge  in  times  of  trouble:  "  The 
Lord  also  will  be  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  a  refuge  in  times  of 
trouble  "  (Psalm  ix.  9).  These  are  specimens  of  the  inexhaustible 
stores  of  consolation  with  which  the  Bible  is  replenished. 

3d.  The  necessity  of  faith  and  scriptural  faiowledge,  in  order  to 
comfort  in  the  season  of  deep  affliction.  There  is  only  one  source 
whence  we  can  draw  comfort  in  prospect  of  our  own  death,  or  that  of 
relations  and  friends — God,  as  He  is  revealing  Himself  graoionsly  in 
His  Word ;  and  from  this  source  of  comfort  all  are  excluded  who  know 
not  the  Scriptures,  and  have  not  faith  in  the  revelation  which  they 
contain.  Without  this  light,  men  are  surrounded  with  deep  darkness 
in  the  night  of  troublie.  A^  earthly  tefuges  are  failing  them,  and 
the  heavenly  are  hid  from  them — all  seen  things  are  passing  from 
them,  and  they  have  no  hope  that  can  realise  the  unseen  and  eternal 
to  their  minds.  Of  how  great  importance,  then,  is  it  to  be  truly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Scriptures,   which  are  able  to  make  wise    unto 
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BalvatioQ  1     Thk  is  the  light  which  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  to  which 

we  do  HRpB^.I*  give  heed.     But,  without  fiEdth,  we  cannot  make  true 

ju^Hpik  'Ifcbt  of  the  Bible.     It  is  by  this  alone  that  we  can  see 

■^^^^  lis  objects  revealed  in  this  Book — only  thus  that 

.d  of  God  in  all  dispensations,  and  the  diaracter  of 

Atsr,  so  as  to  be  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  all 

.*viered  in  the  best  way,  and  working  for  our  good,  how- 

>rioiisly,  and  taught  to  be  dumb,  not  openingnour  mouth; 

i  is  done  in  unerring  wisdom  and  incomprehenfflble  love. 

more  rar 

for^  

POPISH    RIOTS. 

These  have  become  of  late  so  frequent,  that  our  dt>untry  is  assuming 
a  Continential  aspect  In  proportion  as  Popery  has  been  pampered 
by  Parliament,  have  these  physical  force  demonstrations  occurred  ih 
various  parts  of  the  country.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  careful 
observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  there  is  an  attempt  to  stifle  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament  itself^  by  the  braying  of  Popish  members,  while 
this  is  being  carried  out  by  mob- violence  in  localities  hitherto  peaceful 
and  prosperous.  In  Birkenhead,  London,  Glasgow,  and  Belfast,  daring 
attempts  have  been  made  to  stifle  the  voice  of  freedom,  in  regard  to 
either  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  or  the  discussion  of  political  sub- 
jects. It  is  impossible  that  such  things  could  occur  without  or- 
ganisation and  preconcerted  design.  It  is  simply  a  modem  phase  of 
Popish  aggression,  at  least  in  Britian.  We  believe  it  is  the  first  in- 
stalment of  that  reward  which  Popery  gives  to  every  country  where  it 
is  politically  nursed  and  cherished. 

In  the  present  riots  we  see  the  baneful  fruits  of  the  Emancipation 
and  Mayuooth  Endowment  Acts.  By  the  former  the  (Government  is 
kept  in  leading-strings,  while  by  the  latter  the  priesthood  are  sent  out 
in  thousands  to  corrupt  the  land.  On  every  hand  monasteries  and 
nunneries  are  being  established;  while  in  our  larger  cities  the  mis- 
named *'  sisters  of  charity  **  are  besieging  hotels  and  mansions  under  the 
pretence  of  helping  the  poor,  while  their  real  object  is  proselytism^  and 
the  pampering  of  a  tribe  of  loose  retainers,  who  will  neither  work  nor 
want  Even  in  Glasgow,  we  have  observed  these  defrauders'  of 
society  driving  in  a  beautifiil  spring- van,  inscribed,  in  golden  letters, 
with  the  deceptive  title,  "  Little  sisters  of  the  poor."  It  is  thus 
that  Popery  can  assume  its  insignia  of  varied  forms  without  exciting 
any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Protestants;  while  Protestant  emblems 
must  be  everywhere  suppressed,  lest  Popish  jealousy  should  be  excited. 
We  are  passing,  from  step  to  step,  till  that  point  which  will  require 
another  revolution,  or  at  which  there  will  be  the  entire  suppression  of 
freedom  in  speech  or  action. 

The  Belfast  riots  are  a  specimen  of  what  is  awaiting  this  countiy, 
should  our  present  course  of  policy  be  long  continued.  Even  as  it  is, 
life  and  property  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  Popish  mob. 
That  a  town  like  Belfast  should  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  rioters  for  nearly 
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a  fortnight  is  a  disgrace  to  our  rulers.  That  innocent  fiEunilies  should 
be  kept  in  terror  by  bands  of  ruffians — ^that  their  windows  should  be 
broken,  and  their  houses  rifled  in  broad  day-light,  recalls  something 
worse  than  Neapolitan  brigandism,  where  robbery  is  tiie  bnsiiiess  d 
life.  In  Belfast,  enmity  to  Protestanism  lies  at  the  base  of  this  mob- 
violence.  It  is  neither  politics  nor  plunder,  but  hatred  to  leligicm 
and  Protestant  liberty.  We  are  aware  that  many,  through  falae  liber- 
ality, blame  Protestants  and  Papists  alike;  nay  more,  that  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Protestant  press  have  cast  the  blame  chiefly  <m  *'  the 
Orange  factions."  But  me  history  of  the  riot  brings  out  &ctB  which 
tell  where  the  blame  chiefly  rests.  The  Papists  have  fineqaently,  of 
late,  created  disturbance  in  Belfast  without  provocation,  miless  such 
as  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  or  the  free  expression  of  sentiment  is 
calculated  to  produce.  Even  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  recent  riots, 
we  hold  that  the  mill-workers  in  Belfast  have  as  good  a  right  to  burn 
the  effigy  of  the  man  who  was  tried  and  imprisoned  for  treason,  as 
the  Papists  of  Dublin  had  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  monument  in 
the  capital.  The  former  act  was  at  least  on  the  side  of  loyalty,  while 
the  latter  is  designed  to  foster  the  spirit  of  treason.  Then,  if  we  take 
the  facts  of  the  riot,  the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  the  parties  is 
very  marked.  The  Popish  mob  mustered  at  St  Malachi's  chapel, 
under  the  eye  and  guidance  of  the  priesthood.  From  thence  they 
iffoceeded  to  destroy  Protestant  places  of  worship—Presbyterian  and 
Wesleyan  alike.  Then  the  houses  of  unofiending  citizens  in  Protest- 
ant  streets.  Then  they  attacked  the  National  School  in  Brown  S^eet, 
regardless  of  the  lives  of  the  teachers  or  five  hundred  children. 
There  were  other  cases  in  which  the  cowardly  assailants  wrecked  the 
houses  of  Protestants  on  either  side  of  those  of  Papists,  while  the 
latter  were  left  unmolested.  No  such  things  are  chargeable  against 
the  Protestant  party.  True,  they  also  fought  in  self-defence,  and, 
when  challenged  by  the  navvies,  turned  out  in  sufficient  foree  to  over- 
awe their  cowardly  assailants;  but,  in  their  demonstration  of  physical 
force,  they  did  not  disturb  the  houses  of  Papists,  nor  did  they  wreck 
either  schools  or  chapels.  If  they  have  retaliated  strongly,  the  provo- 
cation was  very  great,  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  they  have  not 
taken  speedy  vengeance  on  the  violators  of  their  homes  and  churches. 

The  whole  matter  is  ground  of  shame  and  humiliation ;  but  it  is 
only  such  an  event  as  may  be  expected,  wherever  there  is  physical 
force  sufficient  to  ensure  success. 

In  connection  with  these  riots,  there  is  one  source  of  both  weakness 
and  danger  little  recognized,  and  seldom  alluded  to — viz.,  the  sym- 
pathy with  Popish  rioters  felt  by  their  co-religionists  in  the  constabu- 
lary force.  Many  of  the  police,  as  really  as  the  mob  which  they  are  sent 
to  quell,  are  under  the  guidance  of  the  priesthood.  It  is  a  fact  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  constabulary  in  Ireland  are  Papists;  and 
even  in  our  great  English  and  Scottish  cities,  they  are  found,  in  large 
proportions,  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace.  The  time  seems  to  be 
come  when  the  danger  of  admitting  the  vassals  of  the  Pope  to  places  of 
power  and  triust  in  a  Protestant  country  is  i-endered  apparent  It  is 
impossible  to  convince  the  present  generation  that  the  subjects  of 
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Pius  cannot  be  good  or  safe  citizens;  but  the  recent  attempts  to  sub- 
vert civil  and  religious  freedom  may  perhaps  enable  men  to  distinguish 
things  that  differ.  As  there  cannot  possibly  be  a  double  allegiance  to 
opposing  sovereigns,  it  is  vain  to  expect  loyalty  from  Papists  in  a 
Protestant  count^.  The  liberty  to  break  faith  with  heretics,  and  the 
easy  absolution  attainable  for  any  crime  against  Protestants,  removes 
every  security  for  the  discharge  of  social  duties.  It  is  pure  in&tna- 
tion  to  pamper  Popery  as  has  of  late  been  done  in  Britain.  Politicians 
are  beginning  to  complain  that  the  fruits  of  the  Emancipation  and 
Maynooth  Endowment  Acts  have  not  been  such  as  were  expected; 
but  few,  if  any,  see  that  these  expectations  were  formed  in  totcJ  igno- 
rance of  the  genius  of  Popery.  Hard  facts,  such  as  fell  out  in  the 
earlier  struggle  with  Popery  at  and  subsequent  to  the  Reformation, 
will  alone  teach  the  country  that  Popery  is  not  to  be  trusted.  As 
men  will  not  believe  the  description  given  of  "  The  Mystery  of  Ini- 
quity"  in  the  Word  of  Grod,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  at 
length  discover  its  nature  through  the  chastisements  of  His  providence. 
Idolatry  was  at  once  the  seducer  and  the  scourge  of  ancient  Israel ; 
and  so  it  has  been  in  the  whole  history  of  Popery  in  Europe.  Britain 
is  once  more  cherishing  the  elements  of  destruction  within  her  bosom, 
while  she  is  provoking  the  Gtod  of  truth  by  her  alliance  with  Anti- 
christ There  is  no  halting-place  between  the  position  taken  by  our 
reforming  fathers  in  the  abjuration  of  Popery,  and  subjection  to  its 
power.  We  must  keep  separate  from  the  sins  of  the  Papacy  if  we 
would  escape  its  threatened  plagues. 

Just  in  proportion  as  Church  and  State  have  receded  frx>m  their 
covenanted  position,  in  that  proportion  has  Popery  gained  courage 
and  strength.  The  general  alienation  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  at  the 
present  time,  frx>m  the  principles  of  the  Reformers,  is  preparing  the 
way  for  the  aggressions  of  Popery.  As  matters  stand,  the  train  is 
laid  for  its  establishment  over  the  whole  country.  As  long  as  the 
Papacy  can  frimish  prisoners  and  paupers  for  our  jails  and  work- 
houses, there  will  never  be  wanting  the  demand  for  chaplains,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  deemed  requisite  in  their  idolatrous  rites.  Already 
has  the  question  of  famishing  a  chapel  been  raised  at  the  poors-board 
in  Preston,  and  keenly  contested.  When  the  matter  was  likely  to 
to  become  too  hot  for  the  interests  of  Popery,  the  priest  proposed 
that  it  should  be  done  through  private  liberidity.  But  he  has  gained 
the  point  of  having  idolatry  set  up  within  the  premises  of  the  poor- 
law  guardians,  involving  the  nation  implicitly  in  the  act  of  erecting  a 
shrine  to  Antichrist.  If  God  said  of  old  to  Israel  regarding  idoloatry, 
"  Oh  do  not  this  abominable  thing  that  I  hate,"  and,  because  it  was 
done,  poured  out  His  fury  and  anger  until  the  cities  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  were  wasted  and  desolate,  what  can  we  expect  if,  with 
greater  privileges,  we  re-establish  Popish  idolatry  ? 

Whatever  men  may  say  politically,  in  the  way  of  excusing  Popish 
rioters,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  these  outbreaks  are  the  warnings  of 
Providence  to  a  slumbering  nation,  which,  if  disregarded,  may  ere 
long  be  followed  by  such  judgments  as  backsliding  Israel  was  made 
to  experience.    If  the  liberty  of  speech  is  suppressed,  as  has  been 
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done  in  Birkenhead,  where  a  street  preacher  has  been  sent  to  piison 
lest  he  should  offend  Popish  ears,  and  if  the  doors  of  our  jails  and 
poorhoases  are  at  the  same  time  opened  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Bom- 
ish  priesthood,  what  can  we  expect  hut  the  threatened  retnfamtkm? 

As  matters  now  stand,  a  riot,  and  the  incarceration  of  the  liotfin, 
will  only  effect  an  additional  claim  for  the  a[^intment  of  a  diaplain; 
while  the  greater  the  number  of  the  Popish  poor  in  the  almflhoosa,  the 
heavier  wiU  be  the  drain  upcm  the  public  treasury.  Giime  and  po- 
verty are  thus  the  aids  of  the  Papacy.  The  priesthood  of  Borne  cui 
live  upon  the  very  corruption  which  their  delusions  have  fcgtwed. 
We  look  upon  the  riots  of  recent  times  as  the  first  instahnentB  of 
national  tribulation — ^the  beginnings  of  anodier  bloody  struggle  be- 
tween despotism  and  civil  liberty. 


Critical  "^ioiUes. 

Plea  far  a  New  EtigUah  Vernon  of  the  Seripiures,  Bj  a  licentiate  of  the  Cbiudi 
of  Scotland.  Qs  tppcvifjuHs  Xcyo»*  xpunore  ifuis  6  ^fu  (1  Cor.  x.  15).  Lon- 
don: MacmiOan  &  Co.    1864. 

This  is  a  work  of  high  merit.  The  author  had  qualified  himself  for 
the  work  undertaken  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  origioal 
languages  in  which  the  sacred  Oracles  were  written.  He  has  also 
spared  no  paius  in  examining  the  wide  field  of  research,  by  an  investi- 
gation of  which  the  true  reading  of  the  sacred  text  is  best  determined. 
His  proposed  emendatious  of  the  common  translation  are  in  general 
very  judicious,  and  the  reasons  for  them  clearly  stated.  He  some- 
times allows  himself  to  speak  in  rather  stronger  terms  of  certain  ren- 
derings in  the  authorised  version  than  is  necessary  for  his  object,  or 
seems  meet  We  are  glad  to  find  another  distinguished  modem  com- 
mentator and  biblical  critic  (Scrivener)  write  of  it  in  the  following 
highly  eulogistic  strain : — 

**  To  this  holy  task  (that  of  carefhl  translation)  a  large  bodj  of  the  best  dirines 
in  the  kingdom  devoted  themselves  for  above  three  years,  translating,  revising,  and 
debating  with  each  other  on  the  nnmeroos  difficulties  which  aroee,  till  at  length 
they  prodaoed  onr  aathorised  translation — a  work  of  snch  eurpasni^merii^  that  it  at 
once  soperaeded  all  previous  attempts,  and  closed  the  older  versions  for  ever  on 
every  one  save  the  biblical  antiquarian. 

"So  amply  furnished  were  King  James's  translators  with  all  the  theological 
learning  of  a  learned  age,  that  there  was  no  risk  of  their  fiilling  into  errors  i^kh 
oonld  seriously  affect  the  bdief  of  their  readers  on  any  of  the  great  points  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

"  The  general  sense  of  Holy  Writ  was  aj^rehraded  by  them  at  least  as  well  as 
by  ourselves:  they  drank  deeply  (how  much  more  deeply  than  we  are  wont  to  think !) 
of  the  waters  of  life ;  and  if  they  knew  little  respecting  the  critical  niceties  which 
characterise  high  schokrship  at  present,  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs  that  they  could 
not  anticipate  the  results  of  the  long  labours  of  those  who  were  to  follow  them.*'* 
*  Scrivener's  "Notes  on  Matthew/'  Introduction. 
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With  all  the  learning  of  which  men  now  boast,  there  is  snob  a  lack 
at  the  present  time  of  the  two  commendations  of  the  translators  of  the 
common  version,  referred  to  in  the  extract  quoted  above — ^that  of 
^<  drinking  deeply  of  the  waters  of  life,"  and  being  so  established  in 
theological  learning,  "that  there  was  no  risk  of  their  falling  into 
errors  which  could  seriously  afifect  the  belief  of  their  readers  on  any 
of  the  great  points  of  Christian  doctrine," — ^as  convinces  us  that  we  are 
in  no  condition  to  furnish  such  an  amended  version  as  would  be  an  un- 
biassed rendering  of  the  original.  When  Christians  are  so  much  di- 
vided at  present,  and  when  in  nearly  all  the  sections  of  the  visible 
Church  there  is  a  more  or  less  "uncertain  sound"  as  to  doctrine,  it 
does  not  seem  at  all  a  fit  time  for  attempting  a  revisal  of  the  author- 
ised version  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  recognised  substitute  for  it. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  approaching 
battle-fields  in  which  divine  truth  will  have  to  be  contended  for 
against  the  advocates  of  various  forms  of  error,  and,  consequently, 
that  one  part  of  the  .armour  in  which  those  will  require  to  be  clad 
who  would  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord  in  a  coming  crisis,  will  be  a 
full  mastery  of  the  original  languages,  and  also  of  the  laws  of  exigesis, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  meet  and  foil  the  adversaries  of  truth  on 
their  own  chosen  ground,  and  in  the  use  of  the  weapons  in  which  they 
are  so  much  disposed  to  glory.  There  may,  however,  be  much  done 
profitably  by  individuals,  on  their  own  responsibility,  in  suggesting 
emendations;  and  if  such  suggestions  are  made  with  the  ability  and 
care  which  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  displays,  such  labours 
may  pave  the  way  for  an  improved  version  when  better  days  arrive. 

As  a  specimen  of  this  work,  we  give  the  following  elaborate  criti- 
cism on  Leviticus,  xviii.  18 — "Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her 
sister,  to  vex  her,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  beside  the  other  in  her 
lifetime."  We  give  it,  though  rather  long,  because  we  have  the 
means  of  easily  testing  the  foundation  of  the  argument,  which  is  an 
appeal  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  and  because  it  completely  takes  from 
under  the  feet  of  those  who  advocate  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  one 
of  the  main  pillars  on  which  their  argument  rests — viz.,  that  the 
authorised  version  seems  to  admit  that  a  man  may  marry  his  wife's 
sister  after  her  death,  though  not  in  her  lifetime.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  in  the  margin  of  some  Bibles,  the  rendering  is  found  for  which 
our  author  pleads  so  successfully.  But,  without  further  remarks,  we 
give  our  author's  statement: — 

"Through  the  adoption  of  a  peculiar  Hebrew  idiom,  utterly  inoompatible  with  the 
idiom  of  the  flngliBh  laogaage,  the  authorised  version  egregiously  misrepresents  the 
precept  recorded  in  Lev.  xviii.  18.  What  the  English  language  expresses  by  the 
terms  one  and  anotheTf  was  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the  terms  fi^K  and  VHKi  or 
n^^  and  nnriKi  literally  translated,  a  man  and  his  brotheTf  or  a  woman  and  her 
sisteTf  according  as  the  gender  was  masculine  or  feminine.  Hence,  in  this  pecu- 
liarly idiomatic  phraseology,  the  terms  HK  and  tY\T\t^,  brother  and  iister,  indicate 
not  blood-relationship,  but  identity  in  Jdnd;  and  accordingly  these  terms  are  em- 
ployed to  designate  even  such  things  as  scales,  wings,  and  curtains.  As  in  the 
Hebrew  language  inanimate  objects  are  either  mascnline  or  feminine,  so  there  was 
no  incongruity  in  calling  a  pair  of  such  objects  fiS^K  and  vnKi  or  riB^  and 
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nnrHi  bol  it  wwU  endeotlf  be  fiylwiwi  ia  Uk  ] 
!•<■»•  of  two  cherubim  a  noai  and  his  hmker,  or  s  p 
hertisler. 

loving  pamgM  io  wUdb  it  oeuiut : — 

"Ex.  UT.  20  (rnrVn  efH)-— And  Um  dmbn  lUI  be  rtielduic  C^^ 
their  wing!  oo  bigb,  corcriag  the  meicj-eeel  with  ^keir  wi*^;  aad  tiMv  fceei 
cAofl  ie  m  mtM  to  his  brothv;  iowd  the  Bac7«ot  ihoD  the  fiKOi  dT  the cken- 
biffl  be.*    {See  Uhetciee  Ex.  xxxriL  9.) 

"Ez^zzn.  3  nmrVlt  nsnt)-— "Hie  firs  curtains  ihdl  be  joined  awMMts 
hv  siscsr,  SDdfiYecortainfljotiMdsviBa  to  hv  aslar.*     (Sae  fifcoour  scrse  6.) 

**  5.  'That  the  loops  msf  take  bold  a  smib  to  hv  aslar.* 

'^  17.  '  Tvo  teooos  to  one  board,  attached  a  smib  to  hv  Mtv.' 

"  Esek.  i.  9.— 'Their  wings  joined  a  swis  to  hv  aslar.'  (&e  lifcrwist  i.  11, 
23 ;  aiiJ  iii.  13.) 

"  It  most  nirelj  appear  endent  that,  in  these  mne  passsges,  nmt  caimoi  denote 
a  fif<er  in  the  ordinarf  acceptatioo  of  the  word;  and  whj  should  it  do  ao  in  ike 
tenth  and  oolj  other  passsge  where  the  Tery  ssme  phrsse  oocors? 

''Th^  are  twentj-nine  instances  of  the  maseoIiDe  ^TUt^  In  £z.zxt.  30;  zzzriL 
8 ;  and  Job,  zlL  17,  it  lefen  to  insnimate  things;  and  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  other 
cases,  the  lelatioo  of  brotherhood  was  not  intended,  eren  thoogh  in  aoine  of  thcai 
mention  is  made  of  perKms  who  happened  to  be  brothers.  The  manner  in  whidi 
the  phrsse  is  emplojed  tfaroogfaoat  the  Old  Testament,  abondantlf  proTes  that  it 
convejs  merely  the  idea  of  one  and  anciher;  and  aooordingly  the  anthoriaed  ▼enioa 
so  renders  it  even  in  Gen.  zzzTii.  19,  and  zliL  21,  where  it  refers  to  the  sons  o£ 
Jscob,  who  were  brothers:  'And  tbej  said  one  to  another.*  Itia  clear  that  ia 
Jer.  zxT.  26,  xxxiv.  14,  and  Joel,  \L  8,  the  fraternal  relation  cannot  be  intended. 
The  only  passages  where,  in  the  translation  of  this  phraie,  the  anthoriaed  TersioQ 
employs  brother  ss  the  rendering  of  vntd  are  the  six  following  ones,  where  it  is  m 
apparent  in  the  English  version  ss  it  is  in  the  original  Hebrew,  that  the  teim 
VntCi  brother,  la  employed  in  a  general  sense,  withoat  special  referenoe  to  the  off- 
spring of  the  same  parent. 

"  Ex.  xxxii.  27.—'  Go  in  and  ont  from  gate  to  gate  throoghoat  the  camp,  and 
slsy  every  man  his  brother,  and  every  man  his  companion,  and  every  man  his 
neigbboar.* 

**  This  was  a  command  given  to  the  Levites  to  sUy  those  who  had  been  guilty  of 
idolatry,  not  ih  their  own  honseholds,  bat  tbronghoat  the  other  tribes  of  IsraeL 

"  Isa.  xix.  2.—'  I  will  set  the  Egyptians  against  the  Egyptians;  and  they  diall 
fight  every  one  against  his  brother,  and  every  one  against  his  neighbour.' 

"  Jer.  xxxi.  34. — '  They  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every 
man  his  brother.' 

*'  Jer.  xxxiv.  14. — *  At  the  end  of  seven  years  let  ye  go  every  man  his  brother  an 
Hebrew,  which  hath  been  sold  onto  thee.' 

"  Ver.  17.—'  Thas  saith  the  Lord ;  Ye  have  not  hearkened  onto  me,  in  proclaim- 
ing liberty,  every  one  to  his  brother,  and  every  man  to  his  neigbboar:  *  {Litertdly) 
*  a  man  to  his  brother  and  a  man  to  his  neigbboar.' 

"In  the  sixth  passage  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  30),  the  two  phrases  ^inKTlK  *in  and 
VntrriK  ^K  are  employed  synonymously:  'The  chilchtsn  of  thy  people  .  .  . 
speak  one  to  another,  every  one  to  his  brother.' 

"  While  the  terms  fi^K  and  vriKi  when  conjoined,  are  thus  rendered  one  and 
his  brother,  or  a  man  and  his  brother,  in  six  passages,  they  are  rendered  the  one 
and  the  other  in  Gen.  xiii.  11,  and  one  and  another  in  each  of  the  other  twenty-two 
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pasnges  which  oontaio  this  peculiar  idiom:  Qeo.  xzvi.  31 ;  xxxviL  19;  zlii.  21,  28; 
£zod.  z.  23;  xvi.  16;  xxv.  20;  xxxvii.  9;  Lev.  vii.  10;  u?.  14,  46;  zzvi.  37; 
Nnmb.  ziv.  4;  Deat.  xxv.  11 ;  Jer.  ziii.  14;  zxv.  26;  Eaek.  i?.  17;  zziy.  23;  zlvii. 
14;  Joel,  4i.  8;  Job,  zli.  17;  Neh.  ir.  19. 

**  It  thiis  appears  that  the  special  phrase  which,  in  Ley.  zviii.  18,  is  rendered  '  a 
wife  to  hor  sister,*  occurs  in  thirty-eight  other  passages,  and  that  in  eyeiy  one  of 
these  passages  it  denotes,  not  speciaUjr  the  blood-relationship  of  brother  or  sister, 
bnt  the  wide  general  relation  of  sameness  in  kind  or  species;  not  mereljr  a  man  and 
his  brother,  or  a  woman  and  her  sister,  but  simply  onb  and  another.  From  this 
it  surely  follows,  that,  in  Ley.  zviii.  18,  the  Hebrew  phrase  nnilK^K  HB^  has 
no  special  reference  to  the  blood-relation  of  sisterhood,  and  that  it  compreheods  the 
whole  class  of  women  in  general.  As  the  structure  of  the  Eoglish  language  com- 
pletely precludes  the  literal  rendering  of  this  Hebrew  phrase  in  every  one  of  the 
other  nine  passages  containing  it,  so  likewise  in  this,  the  tenth  passage,  the  words, 
a  wife  to  her  iiiter,  ought  evidently  to  be  superseded  by  the  expression,  one  wife  to 
(another,  Li  the  few  passages  where  the  masculine  phrase  is  literally  rendered  a 
man  and  hie  brother,  the  real  meaning  of  the  expression  is  not  thereby  obscured ; 
for  an  intelligent  reader  may  easily  see  that,  in  these  passages,  the  term  brother  is 
employed  in  a  wide  general  sense,  to  denote  simply  a  fellow-man.  The  case  is  very 
different,  however,  with  Lev.  zviii.  18,  for  here  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  limited 
and  perverted  by  the  way  in  which  the  authorised  version  renders  nnHK  !?K  ilB^i 
a  wtfe  to  her  sister,  instead  of  one  wife  to  another.  This  precept  contains  a  simple 
prohibition  of  polygamy,  and  thus  forbids  a  husband  to  marry,  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  wife,  not  merely  her  literal  sister,  but  also  any  other  woman.  *  And  thou 
shalt  not  take  one  wife  to  another,  to  oppress  Jier,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  beside 
her,  in  her  life  time,^ 

**  The  import  of  this  peculiar  Hebrew  idiom  is  clearly  and  ably  discussed  in  a 
publication  entitled  '  The  Hebrew  Wife,*  by  S.  E.  Dwight,  an  American  lawyer. 

"  It  thus  appears  thai  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  English  idiom  differs  so 
widely  from  that  of  the  original,  that  a  strictly  literal  translation  is  inadmissible  in 
the  text  of  an  English  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Hence,  in  cales  of  this  kind,  mis- 
takes may  result  from  improper  adhereftce  to  literality,  as  is  so  clearly  illustrated 
by  Lev.  xviii.  18.*'  

Hie  Christian  Ministry:  its  Moral  Dignity,  Necessary  QiAaUfications,  and  Pro- 
spective Bewards,  A  Valedictory  Address,  delivered  to  the  Students  attending 
the  Original  Secession  Hall,  Glasgow,  August  10,  1864.  By  John  Blakely, 
D.D.,  Kirkintilloch.  FubUshed  by  request  of  the  Hall  Committee  and  Students. 
Glasgow:  George  GalUe.  Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot.  Belfast:  C.  Aitchison, 
1864. 

The  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Gborch  is  closely  associated  with  the  cha- 
racter of  her  ministers;  and  the  prospects  of  the  Church  are  shaded  or 
brightened  by  the  spirit  with  which  those  are  embued  who  are  in  the 
course  of  preparation  for  the  office  of  the  "  holy  ministry."  Those 
who  enter  on  and  are  prosecuting  their  studies  with  such  an  high  aim, 
though  young  in  years,  should  be  men  of  God,  ^'full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  faith,"  and  should  seek  to  be  growing  in  grace — though 
not  slothful  in  study,  yet  "  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,"  in  all 
their  varied  labours.  It  is  impossible  fully  to  estimate  how  much 
loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  Church,  and  by  ministers  themselves, 
by  not  having  pains  bestowed  upon  them,  at  an  early  stage,  by  those 
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noda  whoee  duffge  tbej  are,  io  have  Ae  mipeakalile  i»|wUiifr  d 
this  iiuprwed  on  their  miiids  as  the  ''one  tlmg  needfid'*  tofrtan 
QsefohieaB — to  whidli  all  dae,  however  valoabie  aadneoeaBBiy  in  ikm 
own  place,  are  leallj  soboidinate;  and  we  are  d^ghted  to  find,  tbit 
in  a  former  Address  bj  Mr  Boger,  and  in  this  bj  Dr  BUcelj,  to  tk 
students  attending  the  Original  Seoeasioo  HaD,  this  sahjeci  ooa^iei 
soeh  a  promiiient  place. 

Dr  Biakel  j's  Address  answers  to  its  compidieosm  title.  It  takes 
a  wide  raoge,  and  is  biglil j  exhanstive.  Tet,  however  many  waitjeeiM 
it  embraces,  remarkable  justice  is  done  to  each.  It  is  charadoised 
at  once  by  ability  and  fidelity.  Long  may  snch  addresses  be  given 
to  the  rising  ministry  of  the  Ghnreh.  Were  it  not  already  given  id 
onr  pages,  we  might  quote  largely.  As  it  is,  there  are  aome  goUen 
statements  made,  one  or  two  of  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  TepaA- 
ing,  and  which  need  to  be  made  to  sink  into  the  ears  of  ministeis  and 
members  of  the  Chnrcb,  as  well  as  stodents.    They  are  as  ioX\omi — 

''  But  M  yoa  mmt  begin  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  cod  with  the  Wotd  of  Ood, 
to  that  Word  most  have  a  sapreme  place  in  your  dailj  leadiDg.  A>  aoC  teJbe  k 
far  granted  thai  you  know  it  aU  already." 

**  Pennit  me  to  remind  70a,  that  this  Bpini  (that  of  delight  in  pc«achiDg  the  got- 
pcl)  will  not  come,  as  a  matter  of  conne,  with  inTestment  of  oflfioe.  If  jaa  wodd 
ki/ow  the  bleflsedneai  of  preaching  the  gospel;  yom  wttut  live  on  the  gotpd,  tod 
acqoirc  those  habits  of  beliering  appropriatioo,  bj  which  yovr  nnnde  will  be  dsilj 
enlightened,  and  year  hearts  enlai^ged." 

**  Bat  remember  that  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  secret  prayer,  are  not  official 
habits  that  will  come,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  with  the  assQmplion  of  the  mimstenal 
ofljce ;  they  are  as  essential  to  preparation  for  the  ministry  as  they  are  to  the  right 
discharge  of  its  duties.    Time  is  never  lost  in  prayer  and  commnnioQ  with  God." 

The  Revival  of  I  fie  Lard's  Work  ScripturaUy  considered:  being  a  Semum  Prtaehd 
at  the  Opening  of  the  Free  Provincial  Synod  of  Moray,  at  Elgin,  on  Tmetdayf 
the  26th  April,  1864.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cameron,  Ardersier,  the  retir- 
ing Moderator.    Publiahed  by  request.    Inverness :  Gavin  Tait,  Bridge  Street 

This  is  an  excellent,  fall,  and  faithful  Sermon.  It  is  rare  to  find  so 
much  pointed  and  valuable  matter  in  such  small  compass.  What- 
ever many  ministers  and  members  of  the  Free  Church  may  think,  it 
would  be  by  the  difiusion  of  the  spirit  and  principles  indicated  in  this 
Sermon,  that  her  spiritual  health  and  real  elevation  would  be  promoted. 
It  has  been  the  lack  of  both  these  things  that  has  prevented  her 
from  filling  the  land,  as  she  expected  to  do  at  the  Disruption.  Had 
she  discarded  expediency,  and  never  made  it  an  influential  guide,  and 
bad  she  made  conformity  in  all  things  to  the  Scripture  standard 
her  aim,  she  would  have  been  still  advancing,  instead  of  going  back. 
Neither  would  she  have  needed  to  be  occupied  in  seeking  a  dubious  ex- 
altation by  a  coalescence  with  another  denomination,  the  consummation 
of  which,  her  leaders  must  see,  can  only  be  expected  by  a  sacrifice  of 
principle  on  her  part,  to  which  she  had  long  ascribed  a  paramount 
importance — by  turning  her  back  on  a  prominent  characteristic  of 
the  Reformation,  and  by  calling  her  to  renounce  all  further  pretenaon 
to  be  the  historical  Church  of  Scotland. 
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Id  the  Sermon  which  has  led  ns  to  make  these  remarks,  Mr  Came- 
ron discusses  the  following  topics : — "  I.  What  are  we  to  understand 
by  a  revival  of  religion  ?  II.  In  what  sense  is  a  revival  of  religion 
of  God  ?  III.  When,  or  in  what  circumstances,  is  a  revival  needed  ? 
IV.  Encouragements  to  pray,  with  the  prophet, '  0  Lord,  revive  Thy 
work.'  V.  The  means  which  must  be  used,  if  we  are  to  expect  a  re- 
vival." From  the  discussion  of  this  last  topic  we  give  the  following 
extract,  the  matter  of  which  merits  the  most  serious  consideration  by 
all  Ghnstians  and  Christian  churches  : — 

'*  Those  means  must  be  scriptural,  and  they  mast  be  used  constantLy,  persevcr- 
iiiglyi  prayerfully,  believingly,  and  submissively,— always  remembering  that  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  is  a  Sovereign  Qod,  who  keeps  the  times  and  seasons  in  His  own 
power. 

'<  Consequently,  we  are  not  to  expect  any  permanent  good  from  religious  associa- 
tions or  organisations  unconnected  with  the  Church,  or  independent  of  it,  however 
plausible  or  well-meaning  such  efforts  may  appear.  Their  existence  ai^where  is  a 
standing  reproof  to  the  Church.  Nothing  can  jaatify  such  separate  efforts  but  a 
state  of  utter  defection  or  apostacy  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  There  is  always 
abundance  of  room  within  the  folds  of  a  scripturally  constitated  Church  for  the 
efforts  of  all  her  living  and  willing  members. 

"Nor  have  we  any  right  to  delegate  our  work  to  amateur  preachers,  or  to  expect 
the  Lord  to  do  it  by  such  as  make  preaching  a  by  work  or  pastime,  lest  wo  and  they 
incur  the  curse  threatened  against  such  triflers: — 'Cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the 
work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully,  and  cursed  be  he  that  keepeth  back  his  sword  from 
blood'  (Jer.  zlviii.  10).  Should  any  such  unauthorised  agents  become  more  accept- 
able to  the  people  ihan  those  who  profess  to  have  given  themselves  wholly  to  the 
work,  then  it  is  evident  either  that  we  have  mistaken  our  calling,  or  that  our  people 
have  grievously  departed  from  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord :  *  After  their  own  lusts 
shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having  itching  ears '  (2  Tim.  iv.  3). 

**  Neither  are  we  to  look  for  any  immediate  or  permanent  spiritual  good  from  the 
mere  union  of  churches— the  amalgamation  or  incorporation  of  large  masses  of  pro- 
fessors— especially  should  such  unions  be  effected  by  ignoring  differences,  without  com- 
ing to  see  eye  to  eye.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  a  word  against  Christian  union :  I  long 
for  it  with  my  whole  heart.  But  unless  the  union  of  separate  churches  be  the  re- 
sult of  love  to  the  Truth — in  other  words,  the  love  of  Christ — I  cannot  see  what  spi- 
rtttud  good  can  follow,  though  possibly  many  temporal  benefits  may  bo  secured 
thereby.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  the  Church  broader;  it  is  another  thing  to  in- 
crease her  spiritual  life. 

"  What  are  called  new  measures — in  other  words,  innovations,  resorted  to  under 
the  plea  of  producing  a  revival  of  religion — are  at  all  times  hazardous  expedients. 
Such  innovations  are  seldom  scriptural ;  and  if  they  are  often  repeated  or  long-con- 
tinued, they  become  stale,  necessitating  their  being  displaced  by  still  newer  mea- 
sures or  greater  innovations;  and,  consequently,  they  invariably  tend  to  beget  a 
distaste  for  the  ordinary  scriptural  services.  Among  such  measures  are, — The 
holding  of  meetings  in  certain  places,  as  if  they  were  sacred — Pablic  Inquiry  Meet- 
ings— Women's  Meetings — ^Anxious  Seats — Conversing  with  the  Anxious  in  a 
crowd — Calling  on  the  Anxious  to  make  instant  profession  in  a  crowd ;  a  most 
dangerous  snare — Calling  upon  a  large  assembly  to  kneel  down  and  engage  for  so 
many  minutes  in  silent  prayer — Fixing  certain  names  in  the  ranks  of  the  Con- 
verted—Calling certain  things  by  the  name  of  revivals;  as^ — Revival  Meetings 
—Revival  Services— Revival  Preaching— RcWval  Tracts— Revival  Hymns— Re- 
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Ti?al  Singing.    These  things  are  calculated  to  mislead.    We  hare  no  tight  to  osH 
anything  hy  the  name  of  reTiyal  but  Gkxl's  own  gracioiis  woik.* 

**  The  proper  means  to  be  osed  in  looking  and  labouring  hr  a  reiival  are  ex- 
tremely simple  and  limited.  Indeed,  they  may  he  expressed  hj  two  vordt— 
Prates  and  Peeachdio.  The  tweWe  Apostles,  speaking  with  one  mootb,  rediiDe 
their  great  works— their  commission — to  those  two  things:  'We  will  give  omasins 
continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word  *  (Acts,  tL  4).  Hie  two- 
prayer  and  preaching— are  inseperable,  yet  they  are  quite  distincL  "Pnjer,  thoogh 
an  essential  part  of  the  ministerial  office,  was  not  to  be  oonfined  to  the  mintst^, 
like  preaching.  A  little  child  may  pray.  A  feeble  woman  may  praj.  An  invalid, 
an  afficted  one,  be  he  a  senrant  of  Christ,  after  he  can  no  longer  pteadit  inay  jet 
pray.  The  whole  Church  may  pray— yea,  muai  pray— and  pray  witboot  ceasing, 
if  she  is  to  obtain  the  blessing.  The  Church  of  Christ  has  never  <*-rli^«ifbti!  this 
power— this  secret,  mysterious,  unlimited  power  of  prayer.  Who  can  tell  the 
mighty  works— exploits — ^brought  about  by  persevering,  importonAte,  believiag 
prayer?  It  reminds  us  of  such  wrestlers  as  Jacob — Moses — ^Daniel — the  prophet 
Habakkuk — Hannah — Anna — Peter— Paul— Cornelius.  Our  own  John  Weiifa 
used  to  spend  whole  nights  in  wrestling  prayer,  sometimes  crying  mai — '  0  God, 
wilt  Thou  not  give  me  Scotland?*  How  Jacob-like,  or  rather  how  Cluristlib! 
Prayer  is  the  breath,  the  very  life  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  believer.  And  H 
we  look  for  seasons  of  revival,  let  us  remember  what  is  expected  of  us.  'I  have  set 
watchmen  upon  thy  walls,  0  Jerusalem,  which  shall  never  hold  their  peace  day  nor 
night:  ye  that  make  mention  of  the  Lord,  keep  not  silence;  and  give  Him  no  nst, 
till  He  establish,  and  till  He  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth*  (Isaiah,  Ixii, 
6,  7).  There  need  be  no  limits  to  our  petitions,  if  we  only  believe :  '  AH  things 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive'  (Matt.  xzL  22). 
'  Prove  Me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  yon  the  win- 
dows of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not  be  zoom  enough  to 
receive  it '  (Mai.  iu.  10).  What  more  could  the  Church  desire  ?  O  for  an  oatpoo^ 
ing  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  according  to  that  great  gospel  promise, — *  And  I  will 
pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  qarit  of 
grace  and  of  supplications;  and  they  shall  look  on  Me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and 
they  shall  mourn  for  Him,  as  one  moumeth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  he  in  bitter- 
ness for  Him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-bom*  (Zech.  xiL  10}.'* 


Annual  Report ^  and  Proceedings  at  the  Public  Meeting  of  the  InetUuUon  far  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Aberdeen,     1864. 

We  are  very  glad  to  find  that  this  Institution  continues  to  be  con- 
ducted with  great  success.     We  had  once  the  pleasure  of  visiting  it, 

*  "  It  is  a  remarkable  foot,  that,  in  all  ages,  youngt  and,  of  course^  inexperiemcei 
miniaters,  have  commonly  taken  the  lead,  and  discovered  toe  most  headatrong  ob- 
stinacy in  commencing  and  pursuing  measures  of  an  innovating  character — a  tend- 
ency to  undervalue  the  settled  order  of  the  Church,  and  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
sacred  office;  yielding  the  mind  to  impulses  and  enthusiastic  impressions;  denounc- 
ing all  who  refused  to  concur  in  these  things  as  graceless  formalists:  encouragmg 
females  to  take  the  lead  in  social  prayer;  calling  upon  penitents  to  make  ptiftjie  eoa- 
fession  of  their  private  sins,  as  indispensable  to  forgiveness  and  spiritual  prosperity; 
claiming  to  have  a  gifl,  unknown  to  others,  ofpromoting  genuine  revivals — to  be  the 
only  real  friends  of  true,  spiritual  rclicion.^  These  are  some  of  the  fimita  of  human 
corruption,  which  atlcnded  and  marred  revivals  of  religion  centuries  ago,  and  which 
have  appeared  every  few  years  sioce,  in  similar  connection,  and  with  endleaa  repeti- 
tion.—X^r  Samuel  Miller  of  Princeton.'^ 
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and  of  seeing  the  remarkable  progress  in  knowledge  to  which  the 
pupils  had  attained  Such  institutions  are  among  tibe  most  valuable 
and  philanthropic  of  the  present  time.  As  a  class,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  great  claims  on  the  sympathy  and  kindness  of  those  who  possess 
the  vflJuable  fisu^ulties  of  which  they  are  deprived;  and  every  benevo- 
lent mind  must  be  grateful  to  witness  the  amazing  extent  in  which 
their  condition  is  ameliorated  by  the  instruction  imparted,  and  the 
extent  in  which  they  are  introduced  to  the  sweets  of  social  inter- 
course, by  means  of  signs,  in  the  use  of  which  they  become  such 
adepts,  and  of  the  meaning  of  which  they  have  such  masterly  per- 
ception. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  the  measure  of  contentment  and  happiness  of 
which  they  are  partakers  by  means  of  the  process  of  training  enjoyed 
in  these  schools  of  learning.  How  meagre  is  tha  degree  in  which 
these  blessings  are  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  never  shared  in  the 
privilege  of  such  instruction,  compared  with  that  of  those  who  have 
been  so  fieivoured.  Above  all,  it  is  delightful  to  know  the  extent  in 
which  they  are  put  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation.  The  opportunities 
afforded  in  listening^  in  their  own  way,  to  the  gospel  message,  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbat,  when  the  words  spoken,  which  never  make  any 
impression  on  their  mind  by  the  organ  of  hearing,  of  which  they  are 
destitute,  is  so  presented  to  the  eye  by  signs  as  to  reach  the  under- 
standing, and,  when  accompanied  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  produces 
a  joy  in  their  hearts,  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  How  blissful  is 
it  to  know  that  such  are  not  excluded  from  beholding  the  life  and  im- 
mortality which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel  I 

From  this  Report  we  find  that  the  pupOs  were  examined  by  Mr 
Bill,  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  Institution,  in  reading,  in  arith- 
metic, in  geography,  and  in  religious  knowledge,  and,  in  all  the 
branches,  answered  the  questions  put  to  them  with  readiness  and  in- 
telligence, and  that  their  appearance  altogether  reflected  the  highest 
credit  on  Mr  Bill,  their  indefatigable  teacher,  as  well  as  Miss  Troup, 
the  Matron  of  the  Institution.  The  Lord  Provost,  in  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Beport,  ^^  said  he  was  sure  that  the  impression  on  the  minds 
of  all  present,  after  what  they  had  seen,  was  that  the  examination  had 
been  most  successful.  It  was  most  gratifying  to  see  these  young 
people  being  educated  to  become  good  members  of  society,  instead  of 
growing  up  in  idleness,  with  all  its  concomitant  evils.'*  Dr  Macpher- 
son  ^^had  the  very  greatest  satisfaction  in  seconding  the  motion.'' 
The  Rev.  Mr  Qualter  "  had  listened,"  as  he  said,  "  with  feelings  of 
mingled  wonder  and  delight  to  the  interesting  examination  of  the 
pupUs."  Dr  Q.  6.  Brown's  words  were,  among  other  things,  "  There 
could  be  no  higher  Christian  object  than  providing  for  the  education 
of  those  who  had  been  left  in  the  helpless  condition  of  these  children. 
.  .  .  He  felt  a  double  interest  in  the  Institution,  when  it  had  been 
so  clearly  proved  that  those  who  were  originally  so  helpless  could  be 
trained,  even  in  their  earlier  years,  to  an  extent  which  those  who 
know  nothing  about  it  could  hardly  believe.  (Applause)."  We  do 
not  wonder  at  these  strong  expressions  of  delight — superlatives  and 
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Ti?al  Sioging.    These  thiiigB  are  calculated  to  mtaleaii.    We  hare  no  li^it  to  oiU 
aoTthiog  by  the  name  of  reTiTal  but  God's  own  gracioos  woik.* 

"  The  proper  means  to  be  used  in  looking  and  Uboaring  for  a  leiival  are  vl- 
tremely  simple  and  limited.  Indeed,  they  may  be  exproawsd  bj  two  wordt— 
Prater  and  Preachdio.  The  tweWe  Apostles,  speaking  with  one  mooth,  redaee 
their  great  works — ^their  commission — to  those  two  things:  'We  will  gi^  omasliei 
continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word '  (Acts,  tL  4).  Hie  two- 
prayer  and  preaching— are  inseperable,  yet  they  are  qnite  distinct.  Ftejer,  thoog^ 
an  essential  part  of  the  ministerial  office,  was  not  to  be  oonfinad  to  the  ministiy, 
like  preaching.  A  little  child  may  pray.  A  feeble  woman  may  praj.  An  invalid, 
an  afflicted  one,  be  he  a  servant  of  Christ,  after  he  can  no  longer  preadif  may  yet 
pray.  The  whole  Church  may  pray—yea,  musi  pray— and  pray  without  oeattog, 
if  she  is  to  obtun  the  blessing.  The  Church  of  Christ  has  Dteww  **^^t«iitftd  this 
power— this  secret,  mysterious,  unlimited  power  of  prayer.  Who  can  tell  the 
mighty  works— exploits — brought  about  by  persevering,  importonnte,  believiiig 
prayer?  It  reminds  us  of  such  wrestlers  as  Jacob — Moses— Daniel — the  prophet 
Habakkuk — Hannah — Anna — Peter— Paul — Cornelius.  Our  own  John  Weiifa 
used  to  spend  whole  nights  in  wrestling  prayer,  sometimes  crying  oat — *  0  God, 
wilt  Thou  not  give  me  Scotland?*  How  Jacob-like,  or  rather  how  Ountfibl 
Prayer  is  the  breath,  the  very  life  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  beUever.  And  if 
we  look  for  seasons  of  revival,  let  us  remember  what  is  expected  of  no.  'I  have  set 
watchmen  upon  thy  walls,  0  Jerusalem,  which  shall  nev«r  hold  their  peace  day  aor 
night:  ye  that  make  mention  of  the  Lord,  ke^  not  silence;  and  give  Km  no  nst, 
till  He  establish,  and  till  He  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth*  (Isaiah,  Ixn. 
6,  7).  There  need  be  no  limits  to  our  petitions,  if  we  only  believe :  *  AH  thiogs 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive'  (Matt.  zxi.  22). 
'  Prove  Me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  yon  the  win- 
dows of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to 
receive  it  *  (Mai.  iii.  10).  What  more  could  the  Church  desire?  O  for  an  oatpoo^ 
ing  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  according  to  that  great  gospel  promise, — *  And  I  wiD 
pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  qaritof 
grace  and  of  supplications;  and  they  shall  look  on  Me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and 
they  shall  mourn  for  Him,  as  one  moumeth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitter- 
ness for  Him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-bom*  (Zech.  ziL  10}.** 


Annual  Bepart,  and  Proceedings  at  the  Public  Meeting  of  the  InHituUonfar  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Aberdeen,    1864. 

We  are  very  glad  to  find  that  this  Institution  continues  to  be  con- 
ducted with  great  success.    We  had  once  the  pleasure  of  visiting  it, 

*  "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  all  ages,  vounfff  and,  ofcouru^  inexperienced 
miniaterSy  have  commonly  taken  the  lead,  and  discovered  the  most  headstrong  ob- 
stinacy in  commencing  and  pursuing  measures  of  an  innovating  character — a  tend- 
ency to  undervalue  the  settled  order  of  the  Church,  and  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
sacred  office;  yielding  the  mind  to  impulses  and  enthusiastic  impressions;  denounc- 
ing all  who  refused  to  concur  in  these  things  as  graceless  formalists;  encouraging 
females  to  take  the  lead  in  social  prayer;  calling  upon  penitents  to  make  public  ocm- 
fcstion  of  their  private  sins,  as  indispensable  to  forgiveness  and  spiritual  prosperity; 
claiming  to^  have  a  gift,  unknown  to  others,  ofpromoting  genuine  revivals — to  be  the 
only  real  friends  of  true,  spiritual  religion.  These  are  somo  of  the  fruits  of  human 
corruption,  which  attended  and  marred  revivals  of  religion  centuries  ago,  and  which 
have  appeared  every  few  years  since,  in  similar  connection,  and  with  endless  repeti- 
tion.— l)r  iSamud  Miller  of  Princeton  " 
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and  of  seeing  the  remarkable  progress  in  knowledge  to  which  the 
pupils  had  attained.  Such  institutions  are  among  l£e  most  valuable 
and  philanthropic  of  the  present  time.  As  a  class,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  great  claims  on  the  sympathy  and  kindness  of  those  who  possess 
the  vflJuable  fisu^ulties  of  which  they  are  deprived;  and  every  benevo- 
lent mind  must  be  grateful  to  witness  the  amazing  extent  in  which 
their  condition  is  ameliorated  by  the  instruction  imparted,  and  the 
extent  in  which  they  are  introduced  to  the  sweets  of  social  inter- 
course, by  means  of  signs,  in  the  use  of  which  tliey  become  such 
adepts,  and  of  the  meaning  of  which  they  have  such  masterly  per- 
ception. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  the  measure  of  contentment  and  happiness  of 
which  they  are  partakers  by  means  of  the  process  of  training  enjoyed 
in  these  schools  of  learning.  How  meagre  is  tha  degree  in  which 
these  blessings  are  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  never  shared  in  the 
privilege  of  such  instruction,  compared  with  that  of  those  who  have 
been  so  fieivoured.  Above  all,  it  is  delightful  to  know  the  extent  in 
which  they  are  put  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  wise  nnto  salvation.  The  opportunities 
afforded  in  listening^  in  their  own  way,  to  the  gospel  message,  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbat,  when  the  words  spoken,  which  never  make  any 
impression  on  their  mind  by  the  organ  of  hearing,  of  which  they  are 
destitute,  is  so  presented  to  the  eye  by  signs  as  to  reach  the  under- 
standing, and,  when  accompanied  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  produces 
a  joy  in  their  hearts,  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  How  blissful  is 
it  to  know  that  such  are  not  excluded  from  beholding  the  life  and  im- 
mortality which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel  I 

From  this  Report  we  find  that  the  pupOs  were  examined  by  Mr 
Bill,  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  Institution,  in  reading,  in  arith- 
metic, in  geography,  and  in  religious  knowledge,  and,  in  all  the 
branches,  answered  the  questions  put  to  them  with  readiness  and  in- 
telligence, and  that  their  appearance  altogether  reflected  the  highest 
credit  on  Mr  Bill,  their  indefatigable  teacher,  afi  well  as  Miss  Troup, 
the  Matron  of  the  Institution.  The  Lord  Provost,  in  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Beport,  "  said  he  was  sure  that  the  impression  on  the  minds 
of  all  present,  after  what  they  had  seen,  was  that  the  examination  had 
been  most  successful.  It  was  most  gratifying  to  see  these  young 
people  being  educated  to  become  good  members  of  society,  instead  of 
growing  up  in  idleness,  with  all  its  concomitant  evils.'*  Dr  Macpher- 
son  ^^had  the  very  greatest  satisfaction  in  seconding  the  motion.'' 
The  Rev.  Mr  Gualter  "  had  listened,"  as  he  said,  "  with  feelings  of 
mingled  wonder  and  delight  to  the  interesting  examination  of  the 
pupils."  Dr  6. 6.  Brown's  words  were,  among  other  things,  "  There 
could  be  no  higher  Christian  object  than  providing  for  the  education 
of  those  who  had  been  left  in  the  helpless  condition  of  these  children. 
.  .  .  He  felt  a  double  interest  in  the  Institution,  when  it  had  been 
so  clearly  proved  that  those  who  were  originally  so  helpless  could  be 
trained,  even  in  their  earlier  years,  to  an  extent  which  those  who 
know  nothing  about  it  could  hardly  believe.  (Applause)."  We  do 
not  wonder  at  these  strong  expressions  of  delight — superlatives  and 
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double  superlatives — ^when  they  witnessed  the  elevation  in  respect  of 
comfort,  extended  intelligence,  and  height  of  happiness,  of  those  who 
must  have  had  such  a  limited  share  of  all  these  tlungs,  were  it  not  for 
the  training  and  instruction  furnished  in  such  institutions. 


PUBLIC    EVENTS. 

AMERICA. 

In  America  the  war  still  rages,  and  the  spirit  of  war  does  not  seem  in 
the  least  abated.  In  prospect  of  the  election  of  a  President,  there  has 
been  great  excitement;  but  the  various  conventions  held  have  only 
proved  the  divided  state  of  public  opinion,  though,  in  respect  of  war, 
there  is  greater  unanimity  than  could  have  been  expected.  It  is  al- 
most certain  that  President  Lincoln  will  be  re-elected,  and  that  this 
fearful  struggle  will  be  renewed  with  greater  vigour  than  before. 
The  recent  progress  of  the  Federal  army  has  told  in  his  favour,  and 
few  seem  yet  awakened  to  the  bitter  prospect  of  prolonging  this  dreadful 
struggle  through  another  presidential  term.  But  the  commnnity  on 
neither  side  is  yet  humbled  for  national  guilt.  Even  during  the 
struggle,  the  cup  of  iniquity  seems  to  be  filling  up,  while  ^tifi  shafb 
of  Divine  judgment  are  by  no  means  exhausted. 

DENMARK. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  are  progressing  towards  completion. 
The  crushing  power  of  Germany  has  left  little  to  do  but  to  dictate 
the  terms  of  agreement.  For  the  present,  Denmark  is  left  to  accept 
the  terms  of  her  spoliators;  but  the  example  set  by  Austria  and 
Prussia  may  yet  be  improved  by  other  powers  in  Europe. 

TURKEY. 

Once  more  has  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Turks  been  embodied 
in  deeds  of  violence  toward  Protestant  missionaries.  From  the  mea- 
sures taken  or  connived  at  by  the  Government,  there  seems  to  be  a 
deliberate  design  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  Turkey.  At 
the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  there  was  an  edict  of  toleration  granted, 
termed  the  "  Hatti-houmayoun."  Its  terms  in  regard  to  religious 
liberty  were  explicit.  "  Since  all  religions  are  and  shall  be  fully  prac- 
tised in  my  dominions,  no  subject  of  my  empire  shall  be  molested  in 
exercise  of  the  religion  he  professes,  and  shall  in  no  manner  be 
troubled  in  that  regard.  In  the  matter  of  changing  religion,  no  one 
shall  be  subject  to  any  constraint"  But  of  late  this  liberal  measure 
has  been  actually  withdrawn;  and  it  is  sad  to  think,  that,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  British  Ambassador,  the  old  rule  of  Mahometan 
violence  and  persecution  has  been  restored.  There  is  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  the  work  of  Mahometans  alone.  The  Popish 
missions,  shielded  by  France,  are  not  interfered  with,  while  Protestant 
missions  are  the  object  of  special  hatred.  It  is  supposed  that  about 
two  hundred  persons  have  been  arrested  in  connection  with  this  move- 
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ment  against  Protestant  missions.  There  must  surely  be  Jesuitism  at 
work,  when  the  British  Ambassador  has  concurred  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Turkish  despotism  over  faith  and  liberty.  We  hope  to  re- 
turn to  this  subject. 

BOME. 

The  resolution  of  the  Emperor  of  France  to  give  up  the  protector- 
ate of  the  Pope  in  his  capital,  is  one  of  those  measures  which  prognos- 
ticate change,  but  one  the  results  of  which  are  not  yet  very  apparent 
What  are  the  motives  of  policy  which  have  led  to  this  measure  are 
known  only  to  its  author.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  France  is 
weary  of  the  bootless  job  of  guarding  the  Pope  at  an  expense  so 
heavy.  The  part  assigned  to  Victor  Emmanuel  is  also  peculiar.  That 
he,  in  turn,  rfiould  have  the  charge  of  protecting  from  invasion  the 
capital,  which  he  assumes  to  claim  as  the  completion  of  his  kingdom, 
or  that  he  should  form  a  league  with  the  man  who  has  excommuni- 
cated him,  is  a  mystery.  But  when  the  "Mystery  of  Iniquity"  is  rul- 
ing the  councils  of  nations,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  mystery  of 
politics  becomes  an  insolvable  problem.  It  is  comforting  to  know 
that  "the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth,"  and  that  the  rulers  of 
the  earth  are  but  potsherds  in  His  hand.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  the  period  fixed  for  the  removal  of  the  French  Government  from 
Rome,  is  that  which  the  most  judicious  expositors  of  prophecy  have 
fixed  for  great  events  in  connection  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Papacy. 
The  eyes  of  past  generations  have  been  turned  to  1 866  as  one  of  the 
grand  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  Popery.  Is  it  not 
remarkable  that  those  who  have  come  to  the  verge  of  that  period 
seem  less  than  ever  prepared  for  the  events  which  may  transpire? 
Surely  it  becomes  the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion  to  mark  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  to  lift  the  voice  of  warning.  Never  was 
the  solemn  injunction  more  emphatic,  "  Come  out  of  her,  my  people, 
that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her 
plagues." 

CHINA. 

The  Taeping  rebellion  in  this  vast  empire,  from  which  such  great 
things  were  at  one  time  expected,  seems  to  have  been  almost,  if  not 
wholly  a  work  of  judgment.  By  latest  accounts,  it  has  been  nearly 
put  down.  The  dispensations  of  the  great  Buler  to  that  region  of  the 
earth  are,  however,  all  being  overruled  for  the  diffusion  of  light;  and 
a  vast  field  for  missionary  operations  has  been  more  and  more  opened 
up.  But  there  are  still  mighty  obstacles  to  contend  with, — the  deep- 
rooted  native  prejudices  against  the  truth,  and  the  malignant  influ- 
ence of  Popery,  backed  by  French  diplomacy,  which,  in  its  zeal  in 
support  of  error,  is  everywhere  putting  the  lukewarmness  of  British 
statesmen  in  support  of  truth  to  shame. 

JAPAN. 

The  most  recent  tidings  afi  to  the  relations  of  this  empire  with 
foreign  nations,  show  that  matters  are  in  a  very  critical  condition. 
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It  aeemfl  very  doubtfial  whether  other  nations  are  warranted  to  compel 
that  pe(^e  to  open  their  ports  to  traffic  l^  waging  war  against  thm; 
bat  shodd  this  be  permitted,  it  will,  no  doobt,  be  oyerraled  by  the 
great  Diqxiser  £>r  higher  and  more  bUssfol  ends.  It  is  watipfiirtory, 
that,  nothwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  foreign  relations 
in  regard  to  trade,  missionary  operations  are  being  sncoeasfiilly  prose- 
coted  among  the  Japanese. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

It  is  cheering  to  find  that  the  lamentable  war  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  some  influential  native  tribes  has  at  length  been  bapi^ly 
terminated.  It  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  every  benevolent  h^ut, 
that,  in  the  terms  of  peace  which  have  been  agreed  to,  the  natives 
have  been  so  honourably  and  kindly  dealt  witL  Seldom  has  sach 
kindness  been  manifested  by  the  victors  to  the  vanqnished.  It  u  to 
be  hoped  that  such  a  spirit  may  be  a  sign,  though  small  as  the  cloud 
like  a  man's  hand,  that  the  time  is  i^proaching,  though  it  may  not 
be  very  near,  when  wars  shall  be  turned  into  peace  over  the  eaiih. 

WABS  CONTINUED   OB  THREATENED. 

It  seems  as  if  the  b^^nings  of  evil  days  to  antichristian  kingdoms 
over  the  world  had  come.  The  war  which  has  long  been  waged  be- 
tween France  and  the  Mahometan  natives  of  Algeria  has  not  yet 
come  to  a  termination.  In  Mexico,  where  Popery  has  long  predomi- 
nated, and  where  all  the  power  of  France  has  been  employed  to  pro- 
duce peace  with  the  restoration  of  Papal  ascendancy,  under  a  Popish 
ruler,  war  is  still  proceeding.  Peru,  again,  with  the  expected  aid  of 
other  South  American  States,  is  on  the  eve  of  declaring  war  agaiost 
Spain — ^tbe  abject  slave  of  the  Papacy, — which,  in  the  days  of  her 
glory,  introduced  the  bane  of  Popery  into  all  the  American  regions 
tiiat  for  a  time  fell  under  her  dominion.  In  St  Domingo— the  last 
fragment  of  the  vast  territory  once  belonging  to  Spain  in  the  New 
World — ^a  war  of  revolt  has  been  raging,  which  all  her  power  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  put  down.  Of  this  judgment  a  double  procuring 
cause  may  be  marked — the  abominations  of  Popery  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  islands  being  converted  into  a  mart  in  which  the 
most  abominable  of  all  traffics — that  of  the  slave  trade — has  been  ex- 
tensively prosecuted. 


MissioiTART  MEETiNa.* — On  Monday  evening,  the  4Ui  July,  the  Ayr  Congro- 
gation  of  United  Original  Secedera  held  their  usual  Half-yearly  Miaaionary 
Meeting  in  this  church.  The  attendance  was  good  for  an  evening  meeting,  and 
although,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  missionary  at  the  Hall,  there  was  no  state- 

*  This  notice  should  have  appeared  in  our  last  number,  but  was  omitted 
through  an  oversight.  We  regret  this  all  the  more,  as  our  brethren  in  Ayr  have 
set  a  noble  example  in  te^s^  to  missionary  efforts. 
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ment  in  reference  to  the  work,  yet  the  proceedings  were  of  a  most  intereeting 
and  instructive  kind.  The  Rev.  John  Robertson  presided,  and  opened  the  meet- 
ing with  devotional  exercises.  Very  able  speeches,  chiefly  relating  to  missionary 
work,  were  delivered  by  the  Chairman,  the  Rev.  Robert  Craig,  Kirriemuir, 
and  Mr  James  Miller ;  the  two  last  in  support  of  the  following  Resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  : — **  That  the  Synod,  at  its  last  meeting,  having  passed 
a  resolution,  recommending  the  Glasgow  and  Ayr  congregations  wholly  to  sup> 
port  the  Missions  connected  with  them,  in  order  that  the  Synod  may  be  able  to 
extend  still  further  the  good  woric,  this  congregation,  approving  of  the  Synod's 
purpose  to  extend  the  Missions,  resolves  to  draw  no  more  from  its  Mission  Fund ; 
but  will,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  bear  all  the  chaiiges  of  this  Mission." 
"  That,  as  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  this  congregation  re- 
solves to  plead  for  the  means  and  the  heart  to  give  liberally  to  the  Lord's  treasury 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  salvation  of  souls ;  and  also  to  ask  for  an 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  confirm  and  strengthen  previous  resolutions,  so 
that  they  may  have  an  ever  present  and  practical  effect  on  the  heart  of  every 
member."     The  meeting  was  closed  with  devotional  exercises  by  Mr  Craig. 

PERTH   AND   ABERDEEN   PRESBYTERY. 

•The  Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presbytery  of  United  Original  Seceders  met  at  Dun- 
dee, on  the  27th  September,  and  was  constituted  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Manson,  Perth,  Moderator. 

In  accordance  with  the  notice  given  at  the  previous  meeting,  there  was  laid  on 
the  table  the  draft  of  an  Overture  to  the  Synod  on  the  subject  of  Covenanting. 
The  draft  having  been  read  and  corrected,  was  adopted;  and,  the  Presbytery  hav- 
ing unanimously  agreed  to  transmit  it  to  Synod,  Messrs  Manson  and  Craig  were 
appointed  to  support  it  when  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Overture  is  as  follows : — 

**  Unto  the  Reverend  the  Moderator  and  other  remanent  members  of  the  Synod 
of  United  Original  Seceders,  to  meet  at  Glasgow  on  the  Monday  after  the 
second  Sabbath  of  May,  1865. 

*'  Whereas  it  is  the  law  of  your  Reverend  Court,  and  publicly  expressed  in  the 
Testimony  of  the  body,  that  all  candidates  for  license  to  preach  the  gospel  imder 
your  inspection,  shall,  before  obtaining  license,  enter  into  the  bond  for  renewing 
the  Covenants  of  this  land.  National  and  Solemn  League;  or  that,  in  the  event 
of  no  opportunity  occurring  when  this  may  be  done,  such  candidates  shall  obtain 
license  only  after  the  Synod's  consent  has  been  granted,  and  when  they  have 
given  a  pledge  to  join  in  covenanting  on  the  first  occasion  that  may  thereafter 
ensue: 

"  Whereas  the  opportunities  afforded  to  students  for  engaging  in  this  service 
are  comparatively  rare :  whereas  there  is  a  goodly  number  of  yoimg  men  looking 
forward  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  amongst  us,  some  of  whom  may,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  be  taken  on  trials  for  license :  and  whereas,  in  these  unstable 
times,  it  appears  to  be  all  the  more  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  our  public 
profession,  that  every  minister,  and  every  one  contemplating  this  work,  should 
be  a  sworn  witness  for  the  truth : 

"  It  is  hereby  humbly  and  respectfully  overtured,  by  the  Perth  and  Aberdeen 
Presbytery,  to  the  Synod  of  Umted  Original  Seceders,  indicted  to  meet  at  Glas- 
gow in  the  month  of  May  next,  that  they  would  take  this  matter  into  their  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  devise  such  measures  thereanent^  in  the  way  of  stirring 
up  congregations  to  engage  in  this  service,  or  otherwise,  as  may  seem  best 
fitted  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church." 

Having  taken  into  consideration  the  recommendation  of  Synod,  that  the  variouH 
Presbyteries  of  the  body  should  each  endeavour  to  raise  a  bursary  of  £5,  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  students,  it  was,  after  conversation,  agreed  to  comply  with 

b5 
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the  Synod's  request.  The  practical  outcarrying  of  this  matter  was  remitted  to 
the  following  Committee — ^viz.,  Messrs  Robertson  and  IfKay. 

Mr  James  Spence,  student  in  arts, — ^whom  the  Presbyteiy  had  resolved  to  caU 
before  them, — being  present,  passed  a  most  creditable  examination  on  subjects 
prescribed  in  the  "  Syllabus"  to  students  of  the  third  year,  and  was  warmly  en- 
couraged to  prosecute  his  studies. 

Glasgow  Presbttert. — This  Presbyteiy  met  on' the  4th  ultima— the  Rev.  Dr 
Blakely,  Modesator.  Besides  the  ordinary  routine  business,  Mr  James  Patrick, 
student  in  divinity,  was  examined,  at  great  length,  on  Alexander's  *'  Tlioughts  on 
Preaching,"  with  which  he  evinced  minute  acquaintance,  and  acquitted  himself 
to  the  entire  satis&uition  of  the  Presbytery. 

GLASGOW  HOME   MISSION. 

The  Glasgow  Original  Secession  Congregation  held  their  Annual  Missionary 
Meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  October,  being  the  Monday  after  the  com- 
munion. We  were  glad  to  observe  an  increase  in  the  attendance,  which,  we 
trust,  is  indicative  of  a  growing  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  congr^ation,  in  the 
important  work  of  Home  Missions.  The  esteemed  pastor  of  the  congregation 
(Rev.  Professor  Murray)  occupied  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Graham,  who,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  was  able  to  take  part  in  the  services  of  the  communion  season  on  this 
occasion. 

The  Chairman,  iu  a  few  neat  and  appropriate  remarks,  expressed  his  deep  and 
growing  interest  in  Home  Mission  work.  It  is  specially  binding  on  ua  as  Cove- 
nanters. We  must  hold  our  principles  steadfastly,  and  should  also  carry  them 
into  effeQt,  by  engaging  more  and  more,  as  we  may  have  ability  and  opportunity, 
in  missionary  enterprise. 

Mr  Patrick,  missionary  in  connection  with  the  congregation,  then  read  a  Report 
of  the  missionary  operations  in  the  Mission  district  during  ths  past  year.  The 
Report  embodied  interesting  extracts  from  the  missionary's  journal,  which  gave 
good  groimd  for  hoping  that  his  instructions  had  in  several  cases  been  of  lasting 
benefit. 

Mr  John  Adamson,  Treasurer,  then  read  the  financial  Report,  which  was  of  an 
encoiiraging  nature. 

The  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  in  a  characteristic  and  impressive  address,  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  Reports;  which  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Graham,  in  a 
lengthened,  earnest,  and  spirited  speech.     The  motion  was  cordially  adopted. 

Mr  William  Kirk  wood,  elder,  then  moved,  **  That  this  meeting,  recognising  the 
duty  devolving  upon  all  the  members  of  the  Church  of  using  all  scriptural  means 
to  bring  those  living  in  the  want  or  neglect  of  the  means  of  grace  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them,  resolves  to  perform  this  duty  with  renewed  zeal  and  fidelity,  as 
time,  ability,  and  opportunity  may  be  granted  to  them;  and  especially  to  do  so 
to  those  residing  in  that  district  of  this  city  where  the  Synod's  Home  liissionary 
labours." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr  John  Smith,  elder,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Messrs  Hugh  Howie,  James  Syme,  and  A.  G.  Anderson,  elders,  and  Mr  Wm. 
Campbell,  having  made  a  few  remarks,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  pronoimcing  of  the  benediction  by  the  Chairman. 


Prizes. — We  are  happy  to  learn  that  eight  students  have  enteretl  as  competi- 
tors for  the  Scottish  Reformation  Society's  prizes.  As  the  eiuiminution  is  fixed 
for  the  lat  November,  vi©  ^Via^bQ  ^bU  to  give  the  results  in  our  next  number. 
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THB  POWER  OF  EXAMPLE. 

John  Angell  James  thus  refers  to  its  effect  in  one  of  his  Lectures : — "  If  I  have 
a  right  to  consider  myself  a  Christian — if  I  have  attained  to  any  usefuhiess  in 
the  Church  of  Christ, — I  owe  it,  in  the  way  of  means  and  instrumentality,  to  the 
sight  of  a  companion,  who  slept  in  the  same  room  with  me,  bending  his  knee  in 
prayer  on  retiring  to  rest.  That  scene  roused  my  slumbering  conscience,  and 
sent  an  arrow  to  my  heart;  for,  though  I  had  been  religiously  educated,  I  had 
neglected  prayer,  and  cast  off  the  fear  of  God.  My,conversion  to  God  followed, 
and  my  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Nearly  half  a  century  has 
rolled  away  since  then ;  but  that  little  chamber,  and  that  praying  youth,  are  still 
present  to  my  imagination,  and  will  never  be  forgotten,  even  amidst  the  splen- 
dours of  heaven,  and  through  the  ages  of  eternity." 

ALL  IN   CHRIST. 

Man,  or  woman,  or  child,  do  you  want  anything  ?  Are  you  anxious  about  the 
matters  of  your  soul  ?  Are  you  disturbed  ?  Are  you  ignorant  ?  Do  you  feel, 
"It  is  wisdom  I  want;"  or  "It  is  righteousness  I  want;"  or  "It  is  peace  I 
want;"  or  "  It  is  heaven  I  want  ?"  Well,  it  is  all  in  Christ.  In  the  knowledge 
of  Him  is  eternal  life.  And  do  you  understand  it  is  all  ^ith  Christ  ?  You  do 
not  receive  it  from  Christ;  you  receive  it  with  Christ.  "  He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life."  There  is  no  salvation  out  of  Him.  We  become  bound  up  in  Him  by 
faith,  and  then  all  that  belongs  to  Him  is  ours.  As  it  is  all  in  Him,  it  is  all  with 
Him.  Once  more,  it  is  all  far  Christ.  Do  you  imderstand  that  all  we  receive  is 
to  go  back  to  Him  ?  It  is  given  to  us  that  we  may  glorify  His  holy  name.  Are 
we  justified  ?  Are  we  sanctified  ?  Are  we  blood-bought  ?  Are  we  temples 
of  the  Holy  Ghost — ^heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ  ?  It  is  that  we  may 
have  liberty  to  serve  God,  and  glorify  the  name  of  our  Redeemer.  Thus  all  that 
salvation  implies  is  in  Him;  all  that  salvation  implies  is  with  Him;  and  all  that 
salvation  implies  is  for  Him,  in  time  and  eternity.  My  brethren,  Christ  is  the 
root,  Christ  is  the  rock.  He  is  the  root  out  of  which  flows  the  sap  of  grace, 
through  the  branches;  and  the  soul  that  is  united  to  Him  as  a  branch  receiveth 
it.  He  is  the  Rook  of  Ages;  and  the  sotd  that  is  based  on  Him,  the  gates  of  hell 
cannot  prevail  against :  it  shall  rise  up  a  mighty  tower  to  the  skies — a  building 
that  shall  manifest  the  wisdom,  the  power,  the  grace,  tCnd  the  glory  of  God, 
throughout  eternity. — Molyneux. 

INTERESTING  AND  SOLEMN   STATISTICS  OP   HUMANITY. 

"It  has  been  calculated,"  says  the  PresaCj  "that  the  human  race  now  com- 
prises, in  round  numbers,  1,000,000,000  of  persons,  speaking  3064  languages,  and 
professing  1100  forms  of  religion.  The  average  duration  of  human  life  is  esti- 
mated at  thirty-three  years  and  six  months.  A  quarter  of  the  children  bom  die 
before  their  seventh  year,  and  one-half  before  their  seventeenth.  Out  of  the 
1,000,000,000  persons  living,  33,000,000  die  each  year,  91,000  each  day,  3730  each 
hour,  60  each  minute,  and,  consequently,  one  every  second.  These  33,000,000 
deaths  are  counterbalanced  by  41,500,000  births,  the  excess  being  the  annual  in- 
crease of  the  human  race.  It  has  been  remarked  that  births  and  deaths  are  more 
frequent  in  the  night  than  during  the  day.  Calculating  one  marriage  for  every 
120  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  83,000,000  arc  celebrated  annually." 
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THE   STARLESS  CROWN. 
"They  that  tarn  tauxf  to  righteoosDeai,  ihall  diine  aa  the  stars  for  erer  and  erer."  — Dix.  xii .  "- 

Wearied  and  worn  with  earthly  caresj  I  jrielded  to  repose. 

And  soon  before  my  raptured  sight  a  glorious  viidon  rose. 

1  thought,  whilst  slumbering  on  my  couch,  in  midnight's  solemn  gloom, 

I  heard  an  angel's  silvery  voice,  and  radiance  filled  my  room. 

A  gentle  touch  awakened  me — a  gentle  whisper  said — 

*' Arise,  0  sleeper!  follow  me;" — and  through  the  air  we  fled- 

We  left  the  earth  so  far  away,  that  like  a  speck  it  seemed, 

And  heavenly  glory,  calm  and  pure,  around  our  pathway  streamed. 

Still  on  we  went:  my  sotd  was  rap^  in  silent  ecstacy. 

I  wondered  what  the  end  would  be — what  next  should  meet  mine  eye. 

I  knew  not  how  we  journeyed  through  the  pathless  fields  of  light ; 

When,  suddenly,  a  change  was  wn)ught,  and  I  was  clothed  in  white. 

We  stood  before  a  city's  walls,  most  glorious  to  behold ; 

We  passed  through  street*  of  glistening  i>earl — o'er  streets  of  purest  g-jlil ! 

It  needed  not  the  sun  by  day — the  silvery  moon  by  night ; 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  was  there — ^the  Lamb  himself  its  light. 

Bright  angels  paced  the  shining  streets,  sweet  music  filled  the  air. 

And  white-robed  saints,  with  glittering  crowns,  from  every  clime  were  there; 

And  some  that  I  had  loved  on  earth  stood  with  them  round  the  throne. 

"All  worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  they  sang;  "the  glory  His  alone !" 

But  fairer  for  than  all  beside — I  saw  my  Saviour's  face; 

And,  as  I  gazed,  He  smiled  on  me  with  wondrous  love  and  grace. 

Lowly  I  bowed  before  His  throne,  o'erjoyed  that  I  at  last 

Had  gained  the  object  of  my  hopes — that  earth  at  length  was  past. 

And  then,  in  solemn  tones,  Ho  said,  "Where  is  the  diadem 

That  ought  to  sparkle  on  thy  brow,  adorned  with  many  a  gem  ? 

I  know  thou  hast  believed  on  me,  and  life,  through  me,  is  thine ; 

But  where  are  all  those  radiant  stars  that  in  thy  crown  should  shine  ? 

Yonder  thou  seest  a  glorious  throng,  and  stars  on  every  brow : 

For  every  soul  they  led  to  me,  they  wear  a  jewel  now. 

And  such  thy  bright  reward  had  been,  if  such  had  been  thy  deeil — 

If  thou  hadst  sought  some  wandering  feet  in  paths  of  peace  to  lead. 

I  did  not  mean  that  thou  shouldst  tread  the  way  of  life  alone, 

But  that  the  clear  and  shining  light,  which  round  thy  footsteps  shone. 

Should  guide  some  other  weary  feet  to  my  bright  home  of  rest; 

And  thus,  in  blessing  those  around,  thou  shouldst  thyself  be  blest." 

The  vision  faded  from  my  sight,  the  voice  no  longer  spake ; 

A  spell  came  brooding  o'er  my  soul,  which  long  1  feared  to  break ; 

And  when  at  last  I  gazed  around,  in  morning's  glimmering  light. 

My  spirit  fell  o'erwhelmed  beneath  the  vision's  awful  might. 

I  rose,  and  wept,  with  chastened  joy,  that  yet  I  dwelt  below; 

Tliat  yet  another  hour  was  mine,  my  faith  by  works  to  show ; 

That  yot  some  sinner  I  might  tell  of  Jesus'  dying  love. 

And  help  to  lead  some  weary  soul  to  seek  a  home  above. 

And  now,  while  on  the  earth  I  stay,  my  motto  this  shall  be — 

"  To  Uve  no  longer  to  myself,  but  Him  who  died  for  me." 

And  graven  on  my  inmost  soul  this  word  of  truth  di\Tne — 

"  They  that  turn  many  to  the  Lord,  bright  as  the  stars  shall  shine.'* 


^^\i   OV    VOL.  VI. 
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